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The  advantages  of  such  a  synoptical  view  of  literatnie 
as  displays  its  various  depaiiments  in  their  simultaneous 


ir  tnat  tne  ancients  have  left  us  is  contained  in  a  bi 
chapter  of  Quintilian,  the  first  of  the  tenth  book,  ^whi^i 
lie  passes  rapidly  over  the  names-audTcharariers  of  tj, 
poets,   orators,   and   hlfttpy-Ws /<){   Greece  'a^i  •Eumu. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  «liotch ;  'and  the  valuable  ^vi  n  k 
of  Diogenes  Laertius  preser^fea  tocz/lHtle  b?  chronologic  :il 
order  to  pass  for  a  history  of  anoilt^t  plnlbsbphy,  thun^U 
it  has  supplied  much  of  the«i][>£^)Yial9.ft)r  ^  that  has 
been  written  on  that  subject.  '  -*..'"•       "  ' 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  *<!he  great  increase  of  publica- 
tions, fiuid  the  devotion  to  learning  which  distinguished 
that  period,  might  suggest  the  scheme  of  a  universal 
literary  history.  Conrad  Gesner,  than  whom  no  one,  by 
extent  and  variety  of  erudition,  was  more  fitted  for  the 
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The  adyantages  of  such  a  synoptical  view  of  literatnie 
as  displays  its  various  depaiiiueiits  in  their  simultaneous 
condition  through  an  extensive  period,  and  in  their 
mutual  dependency,  seem  too  manifest  to  be  disputed. 
And,  as  we  possess  little  of  this  kind  in  our  own  Ian- 

riage,  I  have  been  induced  to  undertake  that  to  which 
am,  in  some  respects  at  least,  very  unequal,  but  which 
no  more  capable  person,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was 
likely  to  perform.  In  offering  to  the  public  this  intro- 
duction to  the  literary  history  of  three  centuries — for  I 
cannot  venture  to  give  it  a  title  of  more  pretension — 
it  is  convenient  to  state  my  general  secondary  sources  of 
information,  exclusive  of  the  acquaintance  I  possess  with 
original  writers;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  showing 
what  has  already  been  done,  and  what  is  left  undone,  to 
fnroish  a  justification  of  my  own  undertaking. 

The  history  of  literature  belongs  to  modem,  and 
chiefly  to  almost  recent  times.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  that  the  ancients  have  left  us  is  contained  in  a  single 
chapter  of  Quintilian,  the  first  of  the  tenth  book,  wherein 
he  passes  rapidly  over  the  names 'audrchararierl^  of  the 
poets,  orators,  and  hiKtbnaris  ••ot  Greoca 'aiicl  Rome. 
This,  however,  is  but  A  iU^e'ech ;  and  the  valuable  work 
of  Diogenes  Laertius  presere^s  toaAtttle  of  chronological 
order  to  pass  for  a  history  of  anoMit  pMlbsophy,  though 
it  has  supplied  much  of  the  >]D£itr)iials'  for  aU  that  1ms 
been  written  on  that  subject.  •  • ".  ^'*  -  -  *  ' 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  *t]le  great  increase  of  publica- 
tions, €knd  the  devotion  to  learning  which  distinguished 
that  period,  might  suggest  the  scheme  of  a  universal 
literary  history.  Conrad  Gesner,  than  whom  no  one,  by 
extent  and  variety  of  erudition,  was  more  fitted  for  the 
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labour,  appears  to  have  framed  a  plan  of  this  kind.  What 
he  has  published,  the  Bibliotheoa  Universalis,  and  the 
Pandectee  Universales,  are,  taken  together,  the  materials 
that  might  have  been  thrown  into  an  historical  form ;  the 
one  being  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors  and  their 
writings ;  the  other  a  digested  and  minute  index  to  all 
departments  of  knowledge,  in  twenty-one  books,  each  di- 
vided into  titles,  with  short  references  to  the  texts  of 
works  on  every  head  in  his  comprehensive  classification. 
The  order  of  time  is  therefore  altogether  disregarded. 
Possevin,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  made  somewhat  a  nearer 
approach  to  this  in  his  Bibliotheca  Selecta,  published  at 
Rome  in  1593.  Though  his  partitions  are  ralier  encyclo- 
paBdio  than  historical,  and  his  method,  especially  in  the 
first  volume,  is  chiefly  argumentative,  he  gives  under 
each  chapter  a  nearly  chronological  catalogue  of  authors, 
and  sometimes  a  short  account  of  their  works. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  the  second  book  De  Augmentis  Scien- 
tiarum,  might  justly  deny,  notwithstanding  these  defec- 
tive works  of  the  preceding  century,  that  any  real  history 
of  letters  had  been  written ;  and  he  compares  that  of  the 
world,  wanting  this,  to  a  statue  of  Polypheme  deprived 
of  his  single  eye.  He  traces  the  method  of  supplying 
this  deficiency  in  one  of  those  luminous  and  comprehen- 
sive passages  which  bear  the  stamp  of  his  vast  mind ;  the 
origin  and  antiquities  of  every  science,  the  methods  by 
which  it  has  been  taught,  the  sects  and  controversies  it 
has  occasioned,  the  colleges  and  academies  in  which  it 
has  been  cultivated,  its  relation  to  civil  government  and 
commoji  society,  the  physical  or  temporary  causes  which 
have  iiJQja^cei^it^'cojiditippjj^form,  in  his  plan,  as  essen- 
tial a  part^bf  m^h.  a  hii^ji!^,  aaftjb^lives  of  famous  authors, 
and  the  boofe  tjiey  hate^prodifedtl. 

No  one  ha&;prfe£ixtjed?to  fill  up  the  outline  which 
Bacon  him^dfr*(JOul*(iJbiirf  sketch;  and  most  part  of  the 
seventeenWl  J5!iit«r}p«|^^esed  ajvay  with  few  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  lealAed  Jfij^^cJ^jjistJce  to  their  own  occupation ; 
for  we  can  hardly  make  *ai!  •exception  for  the  Prodromus 
Historiae  Literarias  (Hamburg,  1659)  of  Lambecius,  a 
very  learned  German,  who,  having  framed  a  magnificent 
scheme  of  a  universal  history  of  letters,  was  able  to  carry  ' 
it  no  farther  than  the  times  of  Moses  and  Cadmus.  But, 
in  1688,  Daniel  Morhof,  professor  at  Kiel  in  Holstein, 
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published  his  well-kaown  Polyhistor,  which  received 
considerable  additions  in  the  next  age  at  the  hands  of 
Fabricius,  and  is  still  found  in  every  considerable 
library. 

Morhof  appears  to  have  had  the  method  of  Possevin  in 
some  measure  before  his  eyes ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
so  rich  in  erudition  as  the  seventeenth,  had  prodigiously 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  literary  history.  The  precise 
object,  however,  of  the  Polyhistor,  as  the  word  imports, 
is  to  direct,  on  the  most  ample  plan,  the  studies  of  a 
single  scholar.  Several  chapters,  that  seem  digressive 
in  an  historical  light,  are  to  be  defended  by  this  con- 
sideration. In  his  review  of  books  in  every  province  of 
literature,  Morhof  adopts  a  sufficiently  chronological 
order ;  his  judgments  are  short,  but  usually  judicious ; 
his  erudition  so  copious,  that  later  writers  have  freely 
borrowed  from  the  Polyhistor,  and,  in  many  parts, 
added  little  to  its  enumeration.  But  he  is  far  more  con- 
versant with  writers  in  Latin  than  the  modem  languages ; 
and,  in  particular,  shows  a  scanty  acquaintance  with 
English  literature. 

Another  century  had  elapsed,  when  the  honour  of  first 
accomplishing  a  comprehensive  synopsis  of  literary  his- 
tory in  a  more  regular  form  than  Morhof,  was  the  reward 
of  Andres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who,  after  the  dissolution  of 
his  order,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy.  He 
published  at  Parma,  in  diflferent  years,  from  1782  to  1799, 
his  Origine,  Progresso,  e  Stato  attuale  d*ogni  Litteratura. 
The  first  edition  is  in  five  volumes  quarto ;  but  I  have 
made  use  of  that  printed  at  Prato,  1806,  in  twenty  octavo 
volumes.  Andres,  though  a  Jesuit,  or  perhaps  because 
a  Jesuit,  accommodated  himself  in  some  measure  to  the 
tone  of  the  age  wherein  his  book  appeared,  and  is  always 
temperate,  and  often  candid.  His  learning  is  very  ex- 
tensive in  surface,  and  sometimes  minute  and  curious, 
but  not,  generally  speaking,  profound;  his  style  is 
flowing,  but  diffase  and  indefinite;  his  characters  of 
books  have  a  vagueness  unpleasant  to  those  who  seek 
for  precise  notions ;  his  taste  is  correct,  but  frigid ;  his 
general  views  are  not  injudicious,  but  display  a  moderate 
degree  of  luminousness  or  philosophy.  This  work  is, 
however,  an  extraordinary  performance,  embracing  both 
ancient  and  modem  literature  in  its  full  extent,  and,  in 
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many  parts,  with  little  assistance  from  any  former  pub-* 
lication  of  tiie  kind.  It  is  fEtr  better  known  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  England,  where  I  have  not  frequently 
seen  it  quoted;  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  common  in  our 
private  libraries. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volumes 
of  Andres,  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  learned 
of  Germany  projected  a  universal  history  of  modem  arts 
and  sciences  on  a  much  laiger  scale.  Each  single  pro- 
vince, out  of  eleven,  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  labours 
of  one  man,  if  they  were  to  be  minute  and  exhaustive  of 
the  subject :  among  others,  Bouterwek  undertook  poetry 
and  poHte  letters ;  Buhle  speculative  philosophy ;  Kast- 
ner  the  mathematical  sciences;  Sprengel  anatomy  and 
medicine;  Heeren  classical  philology.  The  general 
survey  of  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to 
Eichhom.  So  vast  a  scheme  was  not  fully  executed; 
but  we  owe  to  it  some  standard  works,  to  which  1  have 
been  considerably  indebted.  Eichhom  published,  in 
1796  and  1799,  two  volumes,  intended  as  the  beginning 
of  a  General  History  of  the  Cultivation  and  Literature  of 
modem  Europe,  firom  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  he  did  not  confine  himself  within  the  remoter 
limit ;  and  his  second  volume,  especially,  expatiates  on  the 
dark  ages  that  succeeded  the  fidl  of  the  Eoman  empire. 
In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  diffuseness,  and  also  of 
the  abandonment,  for  some  reason  with  which  I  am  un- 
acquainted, of  a  large  portion  of  the  original  undertaking, 
Eichhom  prosecuted  this  work  no  fieuiher  in  its  original 
form.  But,  altering  slightiy  its  title,  he  published,  some 
years  afterwards,  an  independent  universal  '*  History  of 
Literature  "  from  the  earliest  ages  to  his  own.  This  is 
comprised  in  six  volumes,  the  first  having  appeared  in 
1805,  the  last  in  1811. 

T^ie  execution  of  these  volumes  is  very  unequal. 
Eichhom  was  conversant  with  oriental,  with  theological 
literature,  especially  of  his  own  country,  and  in  general 
with  that  contained  in  the  Latin  language.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  slightiy  acquainted  witi^  that  of  the 
modem  languages,  and  with  most  branches  of  science. 
He  is  more  specific,  more  chronological,  more  methodi- 
cal in  his  distribution  than  Andr^ :  his  reach  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  other  hand,  is  less  comprehensive;  and 
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thoi^li  I  could  praise  neither  highly  for  eloquence,  for 
taste,  or  for  philosophy,  I  should  incline  to  give  the  pre- 
ference in  all  these  to  the  Spanish  Jesuit.  But  the 
qualities  above  mentioned  render  Eichhom,  on  the  whole, 
more  satisfactory  to  the  student. 

These  are  the  only  works,  as  far  as  I  know,  which 
deserve  the  name  of  general  histories  of  literatiue,  em- 
bracing all  subjects,  all  ages,  and  all  nations.  If  there 
are  others,  they  must,  I  conceive,  be  too  superficial  to 
demand  attention.  But  in  one  country  of  Europe,  and 
only  in  one,  we  find  a  national  history  so  comprehensive 
as  to  leave  uncommemorated  no  part  of  its  literaiy  labour. 
This  was  first  executed  by  Tiraboschi,  a  Jesuit  bom  at 
Bergamo,  and  in  his  later  years  librarian  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  in  twelve  volumes  quarto:  I  have  used  the 
edition  published  at  Eome  in  1785.  It  descends  to  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  fiill  and  clear 
exposition,  in  minute  and  exact  investigation  of  facts, 
Tuaboschi  has  few  superiors ;  and  such  is  his  good  sense 
in  criticism,  that  we  must  regret  the  sparing  use  he  has 
made  of  it.  But  the  principal  object  of  Tiraboschi  was 
biography.  A  writer  of  inferior  reputation,  Oomiani,  in 
his  Secoli  della  litteratura  Italiana  dope  il  suo  risorgi- 
mento  (Brescia,  9  vols.,  1804-1813),  has  gone  more 
closely  to  an  appreciation  of  the  numerous  writers  whom 
he  passes  in  review  before  our  eyes.  Though  his 
method  is  biographical,  he  pursues  sufficiently  the  order 
of  chronology  to  come  into  the  class  of  literaiy  histo- 
rians. Oomiani  is  not  much  esteemed  by  his  country- 
men, and  does  not  rise  to  a  very  elevated  point  of 
philosophy ;  but  his  erudition  appears  tp  me  considerable, 
his  judgments  generally  reasonable;  and  his  frequent 
analyses  of  books  give  him  one  superiority  over  Tira- 
bosdbi. 

The  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  Tltalie,  by  Gingu^ne,  is 
well  known :  he  had  the  advantage  of  following  Tira- 
boschi; and  could  not  so  well,  without  his  aid,  have 
gone  over  a  portion  of  the  ground,  including  in  his 
scheme,  as  he  did,  the  Latin  learning  of  Italy;  but  he 
was  veiy  conversant  with  the  native  literature  of  the 
loDgui^e,  and  has,  not  a  little  prolixly,  doubtless,  but 
very  usefully,  rendered  much  of  easy  access  to  Europe, 
which  must  have  been  sought  ia  scarce  volumes,  and 
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wss  in  &ct  known  by  name  to  a  small  part  of  the  world. 
The  Italians  are  nngratefal,  if  they  deny  their  obliga- 
tions to  Gingu^n^. 

France  has,  I  believe,  no  work  of  any  sort,  even  an 
indifferent  one,  on  the  universal  history  of  her  own 
literature;  nor  can  we  claim  for  ourselves  a  single 
attempt  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Warton's  History 
of  Poetry  contains  much  that  bears  on  our  general  learn- 
ing ;  but  it  leaves  us  about  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

Far  more  has  been  accomplished  in  the  histoiy  of  par- 
ticular departments  of  literature.  In  the  genersJ  history 
of  philosophy,  omitting  a  few  older  writers,  Brucker 
deserves  to  lead  the  way.  There  has  been  of  late  years 
some  disposition  to  depreciate  his  laborious  performance, 
as  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  a  metaphysiod  spirit,  and 
as  not  rendering  with  clearness  and  truth  the  tenets  of 
the  philosophers  whom  he  exhibits.  But  the  Germany 
of  1744  was  not  the  Germany,  of  Kant  and  Fichte;  and 
possibly  Brucker  may  not  have  proved  the  worse  histo- 
rian for  having  known  little  of  recent  theories.  The 
latter  objection  is  more  material ;  in  some  instances  he 
seems  to  me  not  quite  equal  to  his  subject.  But  upon 
the  whole  he  is  of  eminent  usefulness;  copious  in  his 
extracts,  impartial  and  candid  in  his  judgments. 

In  the  next  age  after  Brucker,  the  great  fondness  of 
the  German  learned  both  for  historical  and  philosophical 
investigation  produced  more  works  of  this  dass  than  I 
know  by  name,  and  many  more  than  I  have  read.  The 
most  celebrated,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Tennemann ;  but  of 
wliich  I  only  know  the  abridj^ent,  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Victor  Cousin,  with  the  title  Manuel  de 
I'Histoire  de  Philosophic.  Buhle,  one  of  the  society 
above  mentioned,  whose  focus  was  at  Gottingen,  contri- 
buted his  share  to  their  scheme  in  a  History  of  Philo- 
sophy from  the  revival  of  letters.  This  I  have  employed 
through  the  French  translation  in  six  volumes.  Buhle, 
like  Tennemann,  has  very  evident  obligations  to  Brucker ; 
but  his  own  erudition  was  extensive,  and  his  philosophi- 
cal acuteness  not  inconsiderable. 

The  history  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  fine  writing, 
was  published  by  Bouterwek,  in  twelve  volumes  octavo. 
Those  parts  which  relate  to  his  own  country,  and  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  have  been  of  more  use  to  me  than 
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the  rest.  Many  of  my  readers  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  Litterature  du  Midi,  by  M.  Sismondi ;  a  work  written 
in  that  flowing  and  gracefcd  style  which  distinguishes 
the  author,  and  succeeding  in  all  that  it  seeks  to  give, — 
a  pleasing  and  popular,  yet  not  superficial  or  unsatis- 
factory, account  of  the  best  authors  in  the  southern  Ian- 
guages.  We  have  nothing  historical  as  to  our  own 
.poetiy  but  the  prolix  volumes  of  Warton.  They  have 
obtained,  iu  my  opinion,  full  as  much  credit  as  they 
deserve :  without  depreciating  a  book  in  which  so  mudh 
may  be  foimd,  and  which  has  been  so  great  a  favouritQ 
with  the  literary  part  of  the  public,  it  may  be  observed 
that  its  errors  as  to  faxst,  especially  in  names  and  dates, 
are  extraordinarily  frequent,  and  that  tbe  criticism,  in 
points  of  taste,  is  not  of  a  very  superior  kind. 

Heeren  imdertook  the  history  of  classical  literature, — 
a  great  desideratum,  which  no  one  had  attempted  to 
supply.  But  unfortunately  he  has  only  given  an  intro- 
duction, carrying  us  down  to  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  a  history  of  the  fifteenth.  These  are  so 
good,  that  we  must  much  lament  the  want  of  the  rest ; 
especially  as  I  am  aware  of  nothing  to  fill  up  the  vacuity. 
Eichhom,  however,  is  here  of  considerable  use. 

In  the  history  of  mathematical  science,  I  have  had  re- 
course chiefly  to  Montuda,  and,  as  far  as  he  conducts  us, 
to  Kastner,  whose  catalogue  and  analysis  of  mathematical 
works  is  far  more  complete,  but  his  own  observations 
less  perspicuous  and  pMLosophical.  Portal's  History  of 
Anatomy,  and  some  other  books,  to  which  I  have  always 
referred,  and  which  it  might  be  tedious  to  enumerate, 
have  enabled  me  to  fill  a  few  pages  with  what  I  could 
not  be  expected  to  give  from  any  original  research.  But 
several  branches  of  literature,  using  the  word,  as  I  gene- 
rally do,  in  the  most  general  sense  for  the  knowledge 
imparted  through  books,  are  as  yet  deficient  in  any  thing 
that  approaches  to  a  real  history  of  their  progress. 

The  materials  of  literary  history  must  always  be 
derived  iu  great  measure  from  biographical  collections, 
those,  especially,  which  intermix  a  certain  portion  of 
criticism  with  mere  facts.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
which  are  almost  entirely  of  this  description.  Adrian 
Baillet,  in  his  Jugemens  des  Sgavans,  published  in  1685, 
endeavoured  to  collect  the  su£&a^es  of  former  critics  on 
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the  merits  of  all  past  authors.  His  design  was  only 
executed  in  a  small  part,  and  hardly  extends  beyond 
grammarians,  translators,  and  poets ;  the  latter  but  im- 
perfectly. Baillet  gives  his  quotations  in  French,  and 
sometimes  mingles  enough  of  his  own  to  raise  him  above 
a  mere  compiler,  and  to  have  drawn  down  the  animosity 
of  some  contemporaries.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount  is  a 
perfectly  unambitious  writer  of  the  same  class.  His 
Uensura  celebriorum  autorum,  published  in  1690,  con- 
tains nothing  of  his  own,  except  a  few  short  dates  of 
each  author*s  life,  but  diligently  brings  together  the 
testimonies  of  preceding  critics.  Blount  omits  no  class, 
nor  any  age ;  his  arrangement  is  nearly  chronological, 
and  leads  the  reader  from  the  earliest  records  of  litera- 
ture to  his  own  time.  The  polite  writers  of  modem 
Europe,  and  the  men  of  science,  do  not  receive  their  fall 
share  of  attention ;  but  this  volume,  though  not,  I  think, 
much  in  request  at  present,  is  a  veiy  convenient  acces- 
sion to  any  scholar's  library. 

Bayje's  Dictionary,  pubfished  in  1697,  seems  at  first 
sight  an  inexhaustible»  magazine  of  literary  history. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  it  know  that  it  fre- 
quently disappoints  their  curiosiiy ;  names  of  great  emi- 
nence are  sought  in  vain,  or  are  very  slightly  treated; 
the  reader  is  lost  in  episodical  notes  perpetually  frivo- 
lous, and  disgusted  with  an  author  who  turns  away  at 
eveiy  moment  from  what  is  truly  interesting  to  some  idle 
dispute  of  his  own  time,  or  some  contemptible  indecency. 
Yet  the  numerous  quotations  contained  in  Bayle,  the 
miscellaneous  copiousness  of  his  erudition,  as  well  as  the 
good  sense  and  acuteness  he  can  always  display  when  it 
is  his  inclination  to  do  so,  render  his  dictionary  of  great 
value,  though  I  think  chiefly  to  those  who  have  made  a 
tolerable  progress  in  general  literature. 

The  title  of  a  later  work  by  Pere  Niceron,  M^moires 
pour  servir  a  Thistoire  des  hommes  illustres  de  la  repub- 
lique  des  lettres,  avec  im  catalogue  raisonne  de  leurs 
ouvrages,  in  forty-three  volumes  12mo.,  published  at 
Paris  from  1727  to  1745,  announces  something  rather 
different  from  what  it  contains.  The  number  of  **  illus- 
trious men"  recorded  by  Niceron  is  about  1600,  chiefly 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  names, 
as  may  be  anticipated,  are  frequentiy  very  insignificant ; 
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and,  in  return,  not  a  few  of  real  eminence,  especially 
when  Protestant,  and  above  all  English,  are  overlooked, 
or  erroneonsly  mentioned.  No  kind  of  arrangement  is 
observed ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conjecture  in  what 
volume  of  Niceron  any  article  will  be  discovered.  A 
succinct  biography,  though  fuller  than  the  mere  dates 
of  Blount,  is  followed  by  short  judgments  on  the  author's 
works,  and  by  a  catalogue  of  ihem,  fax  more  copious,  at 
least,  than  had  been  given  by  any  preceding  biblio- 
grapher. It  is  a  work  of  much  utility;  but  the  more 
valuable  parts  have  been  transfused  into  later  publica- 
tions. 

The  English  Biographical  Dictionary  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1761.  I  speak  of  this  edition  with  some  regard, 
from  its  having  been  the  companion  of  many  youthful 
hours ;  but  it  is  rather  careless  in  its  general  execution. 
It  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Birch;  but  I  suspect  that 
Heathcote  had  more  to  do  with  it.  After  several  suc- 
cessive enlargements  an  edition  of  this  dictionary  was 
published  in  thirty-two  volumes,  from  1812  to  1817,  by 
Alexander  Chalmers,  whose  name  it  now  commonly 
bears.  Chalmers  was  a  man  of  very  slender  powers, 
relatively  to  the  magnitude  of  such  a  work ;  but  his  life 
had  been  passed  in  coUectuig  small  matters  of  £stct,  and 
he  has  added  much  of  this  kind  to  British  biography. 
He  inserts,  beyond  any  one  else,  the  most  insignificant 
names,  and  quotes  the  most  wretched  authorities.  But 
as  the  faults  of  excess,  in  such  collections,  are  more 
pardonable , than  those  of  omission,  we  cannot  deny  the  ' 
value  of  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  especially  as  to 
our  own  country,  wluch  has  not  fared  well  at  the  hands 
of  foreigners. 

Coincident  nearly  in  order  of  time  with  Chalmers, 
bat  more  distinguished  in  merit,  is  the  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle.  The  eminent  names  appended  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  contained  in  its  fifty-two  volumes 
are  vouchers  for  the  ability  and  erudition  it  displays. 
There  is  doubtless  much  inequality  in  the  performance; 
and  we  are  sometimes  disappointed  by  a  superficial 
notice,  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect  most.  English 
literature,  though  more  amply  treated  than  had  been 
usual  on  the  Continent,  and  with  the  benefit  of  Chal- 
mers's contemporaneous  volumes,  is  stiU  not  fiilly  appre- 
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ciated:  our  cliief  theological  writers,  especially,  are 
passed  over  almost  in  silence.  There  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  redundancy  of  modem  French  names; 
those,  above  all,  who  have,  even  obscurely  and  insigni- 
ficantly, been  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Kevolu- 
tiou ;  a  fault,  if  it  be  one,  which  is  evidently  gaining 
ground  in  the  supplementary  volumes.  But  I  must 
speak  respectftdly  of  a  work  to  which  I  owe  so  much, 
and  without  which,  probably,  I  should  never  have  under- 
taken the  present. 

I  wiU  not  here  characterise  several  works  of  more 
limited  biography;  among  which  are  the  Bibliotheca 
Hispana  Nova  of  Antonio,  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
thti  Biblioth^que  Fran<?aise  of  Goujet ;  still  less  is  there 
time  to  enumerate  particular  lives,  or  those  histories 
wliich  relate  to  short  periods,  among  the  sources  of 
literary  knowledge.  It  will  be  presumed,  and  wiU  ap- 
pear by  my  references,  that  I  have  employed  such  of 
them  as  came  within  my  reach.  But  I  am  sensible  that, 
in  the  great  multiplicity  of  books  of  this  kind,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  prodigious  increase  on  the  Continent  of 
late  years,  many  have  been  overlooked  from  which  I 
might  have  improved  these  volumes.  The  press  is 
indeed  so  active,  that  no  year  passes  without  accessions 
to  our  knowledge,  even  historically  considered,  upon  some 
of  ihQ  multifarious  subjects  which  the  present  volumes 
embrace.  An  author  who  waits  till  all  requisite  mate- 
rials are  accumulated  to  his  hands,  is  but  watching  the 
sti'tifim  that  will  run  on  for  ever ;  and  thougl;  I  am  ftdly 
Rensible  that  I  could  have  much  improved  what  is  now 
o€ered  to  the  public  by  keeping  it  back  for  a  longer 
time,  I  should  but  then  have  had  to  lament  the  impossi- 
bility of  exhausting  my  subject.  EIIOIEI,  the  modest 
phrase  of  the  Grecian  sculptors,  well  expresses  the  im- 
perfection that  attaches  to  every  work  of  literary  in- 
dustry or  of  philosophical  investigation.  But  I  have 
other  warnings  to  bind  up  my  sheaves  while  I  may, — 
my  own  advancing  years,  and  the  gathering  in  the 
heavens. 

I  have  quoted,  to  my  recollection,  no  passage  which  I 
have  not  seen  in  its  own  place ;  though  I  may  possibly 
have  transcribed  in  some  instances,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, from  a  secondary  authority.    Without  cen- 
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suring  those  who  suppress  the  immediate  sotuce  of  their 
quotations,  I  may  justly  say  that  in  nothing  I  have 
given  to  the  public  has  it  been  practised  by  myself. 
But  I  have  now  and  then  inserted  in  the  text  characters 
of  books  that  I  have  not  read  on  the  fedth  of  my  guides ; 
and  it  may  be  the  case  that  intimation  of  this  has  not 
been  always  given  to  the  reader. 

It  is  very  likely  that  omissions,  not,  I  tmst,  of  great 
consequence,  will  be  detected;  I  might  in  fact  say 
that  I  am  already  aware  of  them;  but  perhaps  these 
will  be  candidly  ascribed  to  the  numerous  ramifications 
of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  the  pages  are  printed.  And  I 
must  add  that  some  omissions  have  been  intentional; 
an  accimiulation  of  petty  facts,  and  especially  of  names 
to  which  little  is  attached,  fetigues  unprofitably  the 
attention;  and  as  this  is  very  frequent  in  works  that 
necessarily  demand  condensation,  and  cannot  altogether 
be  avoided,  it  was  desirable  to  make  some  sacrifice  in 
order  to  palliate  the  inconvenience.  This  will  be 
foimd,  among  many  other  instances,  in  the  account  of 
the  Italian  learned  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  I  might 
easily  have  doubled  the  enumeration,  but  with  little 
satisfaction  to  the  reader. 

But,  independently  of  such  slighter  omissions,  it  will 
appear  that  a  good  deal  is  wanting  in  these  volumes, 
which  some  might  expect  in  a  history  of  literature. 
Such  a  history  has  often  contained  so  large  a  proportion 
of  biography,  that  a  work  in  which  it  appears  very 
scantily,  or  hardly  at  all,  may  seem  deficient  in  neces- 
sary iiSbrmation.  It  might  be  replied,  that  the  limits 
to  which  I  have  confined  myself,  and  beyond  which  it  is 
not  easy  perhaps,  in  the  present  age,  to  obtain  readers, 
would  not  admit  of  this  extension  ;  but  I  may  add  that 
any  biography  of  the  authors  of  these  centuries,  which 
is  not  servilely  compiled  from  a  few  known  books  of 
that  class,  must  be  fer  too  immense  an  undertaking  for 
one  man,  and,  besides  its  extent  and  difficulty,  would 
have  been  particularly  irksome  to  myself,  from  the 
waste  of  time,  as  I  deem  it,  which  an  inquiry  into 
trifling  faLcts  entails.  I  have  more  scruple  about  the 
omission  of  extracts  frx)m  some  of  the  poets  and  best 
writers  in  prose,  without  which  they  can  be  judged  very 
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imsatiafactorilj ;  but  in  this  also  I  have  been  influenced 
by  an  unwillingness  to  multiply  my  pages  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit.  But  I  have,  in  some  instances,  gone 
more  largely  into  analyses  of  considerable  works  than 
has  hitherto  been  usual.  These  are  not  designed  to 
serve  as  complete  abstracts,  or  to  supersede,  instead  of 
exciting,  the  reader's  industry;  but  I  have  felt  that 
some  books  of  traditional  reputation  are  less  folly  known 
than  they  deserve. 

Some  departments  of  literature  are  passed  over,  or 
partially  touched.  Among  the  former  are  books  relatiag^ 
to  particular  arts,  as  agriculture  or  painting ;  or  to  sub- 
jects of  merely  local  interest,  as  those  of  English  law. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  great  and  extensive  portion  of 
every  library,  the  historical.  Unless  where  history  has 
been  written  with  peculiar  beauty  of  language,  or  philo- 
sophical spirit,  I  have  generally  omitted  all  mention  of 
it ;  in  our  researches  after  truth  of  fact,  the  nimiber  of 
books  that  possess  some  value  is  exceedingly  great,  and 
would  occupy  a  disproportionate  space  ia  such  a  general 
view  of  literature  as  the  present.  For  a  similar  reason, 
I  have  not  given  its  numerical  share  to  theology. 

It  were  an  impertinence  to  anticipate,  for  the  sake  of 
obviating,  the  possible  criticism  of  a  public  which  haa 
a  right  to  judge,  and  for  whose  judgments  I  have  had  so 
much  cause  to  be  grateful,  nor  less  so  to  dictate  how  it 
should  read  what  it  is  not  bound  to  read  at  all;  but 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  1  do  not  wish  this 
to  be  considered  as  a  book  of  reference  on  particular 
topics,  in  which  point  of  view  it  must  often  appear  to 
disadvantage ;  and  that,  if  it  proves  of  any  value,  it  will 
be  as  an  entire  and  synoptical  work. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

The  text  of  this  work  has  been  revised,  and  such  errors 
as  the  Author  detected  have  been  removed.  The  few 
additional  notes  are  distinguished  by  the  dates  of  the 
publication  of  the  different  editions  in  the  years  1842, 
1847,  and  1853, 
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INTRODUCTION 


LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE 

IN  THE  FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH,  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES, 


PABT  I. 


ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  FIRST 
HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 


CHAPTEE  I. 

OK  THE  GENERAL  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
TO  THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Loss  of  ancient  Leandng  in  the  Fall  of  the  Ronian  Empire  —  Pint  Symptoms  of  its 
Revival  —  ImprovemeDt  in  the  Twelfth  Century  —  UniTereities  and  Scholastic 
FtailoBophy  —  Origin  of  Modern  Langoages  —  Early  Poetry  —  Provenfal,  French, 
German*  and  Spanish  —  English  Language  and  Literature  —  Increase  of  Ele- 
mentary Knowledge  —  Invention  of  Paper  —  Roman  Jnrispmdenoe  —  Cultiva- 
tion of  Classical  Literature  —  Its  Decline  after  the  Twelfth  Century — Less  visible 
in  Italy  —  Petrarch. 

1.  Although  the  subject  of  these  Yolumes  does  not  com- 
prehend the  Hterary  history  of  Europe  anterior  Retrospect 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pf  learning 

•    T  1  ..,.  ,  .♦'iin  middle 

a  penod  as  nearly  comciding  as  can  be  expected  ages  neoes- 
in  any  arbitraiy  division  of  time  with  what  is  **^- 
usually  denominated  the  revival  of  letters,  it  appears 
necessary  to  prefix  such  a  general  retrospect  of  the  state 
of  knowledge  for  gome  preceding  ages  cus  will  illustrate 
its  subsequent  progress.  In  this,  however,  the  reader 
is  not  to  expect  a  regular  history  of  mediaeval  literature, 
which  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  a 
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2  LOSS  OF  LEARNING.  Pakt  I. 

sclieme  already  perliaps  too  mucli  beyond  my  powers  of 
execution.* 

2.  Every  one  is  well  aware  that  the  establishment  of 
Loss  of  ^^  barbarian  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Koman 
learning  empire  in  the  West  was  accompanied  or  fol- 
Ro^**  lowed  by  an  almost  universal  loss  of  that  leam- 
enipire.  j^g  -v^rhich  had  been  accumulated  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  which  we  call  ancient  or  clas- 
sical— a  revolution  long  prepared  by  the  decline  of  taste 
and  knowledge  for  several  preceding  ages,  but  accele- 
ra4:ed  by  public  calamities  in  the  fifth  century  with  over- 
whelming rapidity.  The  last  of  the  ancients,  and  one 
who  forms  a  link  between  the  classical  period  of  litera- 
ture  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which 
his  S^Si-  he  was  a  favourite  author,  is  Boethius,  a  man 
Phu^^  h  ^^  ^^®  geniuss  and  interesting  both  from  his 
°*^  ^'  character  and  his  death.  It  is  well  known  that, 
after  filling  the  dignities  of  consul  and  senator  in  the 
court  of  Theodoric,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
sovereign  from  whose  memory,  in  many  respects  glori- 
ous, the  stain  of  that  blood  has  never  been  effaced.  The 
Consolation  of  Philosophy,  the  chief  work  of  Boethius, 
was  written  in  his  prison.  Few  books  are  more  striking 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  production.  Last  of  the 
classic  writers,  in  style  not  impure,  though  displaying 
too  lavishly  that  poetic  exuberance  which  had  distin- 
guished the  two  or  three  preceding  centuries,  in  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  equal  to  any  of  the  philosophers,  and 
mingling  a  Christian  sanctity  with  their  lessons,  he 
speaks  from  his  prison  in  the  swan-like  tones  of  dying 
eloquence.  The  philosophy  that  consoled  him  in  bonds 
was  soon  required  in  the  sufferings  of  a  cruel  death. 
Quenched  in  his  blood,  the  lamp  he  had  trimmed  with  a 
skilful  hand  gave  no  more  light ;  the  language  of  TuUy 
and  Virgil  soon  ceased  to  be  spoken  ;  and  many  ages  were 
to  pass  away  before  learned  diligence  restored  its  purity, 
and  the  union  of  genius  with  imitation  taught  a  few  modem 
writers  to  surpass  in  eloquence  the  Latinity  of  Boethius. 

*  The  sufctJect  of  the  following  chapter  the  reader,  if  he  is  acquainted  with  those 

has  heen  already  treated  by  me  in  an-  volumes,  may  consider  the  ensuing  pages 

other  work,  the  History  of  Europe  during  partly  as  supplemental,  and  partly  as 

the  Middle  Ajres.    I  have  not  thought  it  correcting  the  former  where  they  contain 

necessary  to  repeat  all  that  is  there  said :  anything  inconsistent. 
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Chap.  I.  ITS  DECLINE  IN  SIXTH  CENTURY.  3 

3.  The  down&ll  of  learning  and  eloquence  afiker  the 
death  of  Boethins  in   624  was  inconceivably  KapM 
rapid.     His  contempoTary  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  ^^^^  <>' 
of  Seville,  and  Martianus  CapeUa,  the  earliest  iS^Sc* 
but  worst  of  the  three,  by  very  indifferent  com-  century, 
pilations,  and  that  encyclopedic  method  which  Heeren 
observes  to  be  an  nsnal  concomitant  of  declining  litera- 
ture, superseded  the  use  of  the  great  ancient  writers,  with 
whom,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Meiners,  they  were 
themselves  acquainted  only  through  similar  productions 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     Isidore  speaks  of  the 
rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  as  too  diflFuse 
to  be  reiewi.^    The  authorities  upon  which  they  founded 
their  scanty  course  of  grammar,   logic,  and  rhetoric, 
were  chiefly  obscure  writers,   no  longer  extant;   but 
themselves  became  the  oracles  of  the  succeeding  period, 
wherein  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  a  course  of  seven 
sciences,  introduced  in  the  sixth  century,  were  taught 
&om  their  jejune  treatises.' 

4.  This  state  of  general  ignorance  lasted,  with  no  very 
sensible  difference,  on  a  superficial  view,  for 

about  five  centuries,  during  which  every  sort  remafn8°Si 
of  knowledge  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  *^  *^"^ 
ecclesiastical  order ;  but  among  them,  though  instances  of 
gross  ignorance  were  exceedingly  frequent,  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  Scrip- 

b  Meiners,  Vergleidnuig  der  Sitten,  assist  the  memory  :— 

Ac.,  des  mittelalters  mil  denen  unsera  "  Oiuinc.  loquitur;  Dia.  Ten  dooet; 

Jahrhonderts,  3  vols..   Hanover,  1793,  Rhbt.  verba  colorat;  Mn&  canit;  As. 

vol.  IL  p.  333.     Eichhom,  AUgemeine  nmnerat;    Gxo.   ponderat;   Amt.   colit 

Geachichte  der  Cultur  und  Litteratur,  astra." 

vol.  iL  p.  29.    Heeren,  Qescbichte  des  But  most  of  these  sciences,  as  snch, 

studium  der  classiscben  Litteratur,  Got-  were  hardly  taught  at  alL     The  aritii- 

tlngen,  1191.     These  three  books,  with  metic,  for  instance,  of  Cassiodorus  or  C»- 

tbe  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la   France,  pella,  is  nothing  but  a  few  definitions 

Bmcker's  History  of  Philosophy,  Turner's  mingled  with  superstitious  absurdities 

and  Henry's  Histories  of  England,  Mura-  about  the  virtues  of  certain  numbers 

tori's  43rd  Dissertation,  Tiraboschi,  and  and  figures    Mehiers,  iL  339 ;  ESstner, 

some  few  others,  who  will  appear  in  the  Geschichte  der  Mathematik,  p.  8. 

notes,  are  my  chief  authorities  for  the  The  arithmetic  of  Cassiodorua  occupies 

dark  ages.     But  none,  in  a  very  short  little  more  than  two  folio  pages,  and 

compass,  is  equal  to  the  third  discourse  of  does  not  contain  one  word  of  the  common 

Flenry,  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  12mo.  rules.    The  geometry  is  much  the  same ; 

edition  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  in  two  pages  we  have  some  definitions 

«  The  trivium  contained   grammar,  and  axioms,  but  nothing  fiirther.    His 

logic,  and   rhetoric ;   the    quadrivium,  logic  is  longer  and  better,  extending  to 

arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astro-  sixteen  folio  pages.  The  grammar  is  very 

nomy,  as  in  these  two  lines,  framed  to  short  and  trifling,  the  rhetoric  the  same 
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tures,  the  oanons,  and  other  authorities  of  the  church, 
and  the  regular  liturgies  were  written,  and  in  which 
alone  the  correspondence  of  their  well-organised  hier- 
archy could  be  conducted,  kept  flowing,  in  the  worst 
seasons,  a  slender  but  living  stream;  and  though,  as 
has  been  observed,  no  great  difference  may  appear,  on  a 
superficial  view,  between  the  seventh  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, it  would  easily  be  shown  that,  after  the  first  pros- 
tration of  learning,  it  was  not  long  in  giving  signs  of 
germinating  afresh,  and  that  a  very  slow  and  gradual 
improvement  might  be  dated  fEurther  back  than  is  gene^ 
rally  believed,*^ 

5.  Literature  was  assailed  in  its  downMl  by  enemies 
Praindioes  ^^^  within  as  well  as  from  without.  A  prepos- 
of  the       session  against  secular  learning  had  taken  hold 
^%t      of  those  ecclesiastics  who  gave  the  tone  to  the 
^Sf     ^®®*'    ^^  ^^  inculcated  in  Sie  most  extravagant 
**    degree  by  Gregory  I.,  the  founder,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  the  chief  authority 
in  the  dark  ages.*    It  is  even  found  in  Alcuin,  to  whom 
so  much  is  due,  and  it  gave  way  very  gradually  in  the 
revival  of  literature.    In  some  of  the  monastic  founda- 
tions, especially  in  that  of  Isidore,  though  himself  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  the  perusal  of  heathen  authors 
was  prohibited.    Fortunately  Benedict,  whose  order  be- 
came the  most  widely  diffused,  while  he  enjoined  hiS' 
brethren  to  read,  copy,  and  coUect  books,  was  silent  as 
to  their  nature,  concluding,  probably,  that  they  would 
be  wholly  religious.     This  in  course  of  time  became 
the  means  of  preserving  and  multiplying  classical  manu- 
scripts.' 

d  M.  Gaizot  oonfinns  me  in  a  concln-  vasion.been  reserved  to  Romans.  Fleury, 

■ion  to  which  I  had  previously  come,  p.  18. 

that  the  seventh  century  is  the  nadir  of  '  *  Gregory  has  been  often  charged,  on 
the  human  mind  in  Europe,  and  that  its  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  John  of 
movement  in  advance  began  before  the  Salisbury,  with  having  burned  a  library 
end  of  the  next,  or,  in  other  words,  with  of  heathen  authors.  He  has  been  warmly 
Charlemagne.  Hist  de  la  Civilisation  en  defended  by  Tiraboechi,  iU.  102.  Even  if 
Ftance,  ii.  345.  A  notion  probably  is  the  assertion  of  our  coimtryman  were 
current  in  England,  on  the  authority  tnore  positive,  he  is  of  too  late  an  age  to 
of  the  older  writers,  such  as  Cave  or  demand  much  credit  Eichhom,  how- 
Robertson,  that  the  greatest  darkness  ever,  produces  vehement  expressions  of 
was  later;  which  is  true  as  to  England  Gregory's  disregard  for  learning,  and 
itself.  It  was  in  the  seventh  century  even  for  the  observance  of  grammatical 
that  the  barbarians  were  first  tempted  to  rules,  iL  443. 

enter  the  church  and  obtain. bishoprics.       t  Heeren,  p.  59;  Eichhom,  ii.  11,  12 

which  had,  in  the  first  age  after  their  in-  40, 49,  60 
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6.  If,  however,  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy  stood  in 
the  way  of  what  we  more  esteem  than  they  did, 

the  study  of  philological  literature,  it  is  never  ftdnereS^ 
to  be  forgotten  that  but  for  them  the  records  of  fresening 
that  very  literature  would  have  perished.  If 
they  had  been  less  tenacious  of  their  Latin  liturgy,  of 
the  vulgate  translation  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  fathers,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  less  super- 
stition would  have  grown  up,  but  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
pronoimce  that  all  grammatical  learning  would  have 
been  laid  aside.  The  influence  of  the  church  upon  learn- 
ing, partly  favourable,  partly  the  reverse,  forms  the 
subject  of  Eichhom's  second  volume,  whose  comprehen- 
sive views  and  well-directed  erudition,  as  well  as  his 
position  in  a  great  protestant  university,  give  much 
weight  to  his  testimony ;  but  we  shoidd  remember  also 
that  it  is,  as  it  were,  by  striking  a  balance  that  we  come 
to  this  result;  and  that  in  many  respects  the  clergy 
coxmteracted  that  progress  of  improvement  which  in 
others  may  be  ascribed  to  their  exertions. 

7.  It  is  not  unjust  to  claim  for  these  islands  the 
honour  of  having  first  withstood  the  dominant  ^^^ 
ignorance,  and  even  led  the  way  in  the  resto-  pearances 
ration  of  knowledge.  As  early  as  the  sixth  |J^^g 
century  a  littie  glimmer  of  light  was  percep-  Ireland  aua 
tible  in  the  Irish  monasteries ;  and  in  the  next,  *^^*°^ 
when  France  and  Italy  had  sunk  in  deeper  ignorance, 
they  stood,  not  quite  where  national  prejudice  has  some- 
times placed  them,  but  certainly  in  a  very  respectable 
position.*  That  island  both  drew  students  from  the 
continent,  and  sent  forth  men  of  comparative  eminence 
into  its  schools  and  churches.  I  do  not  find,  however, 
that  they  contributed  much  to  the  advance  of  secular, 
and  especially  of  grammatical,  learning.  This  is  rather 
due  to  England,  and  to  the  happy  influence  of  Theodore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  Asiatic  Greek  by  birth, 
sent  hither  by  the  pope  in  668,  through  whom  and  his 
companion  Adrian,  some  knowlege  of  the  Latin  and  even 
Greek  languages  was  propagated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.     The  Venerable  Bede,  as  he  was  srfterwards 

8  EichhoTOi,  li  176, 188.  See  also  the  are  stated  fiBtvoarably.  and  with  much 
jBrst  Tolnme  of  Moore's  Htstory  of  Ire-  learning  and  indnstrj,  but  not  with  ex* 
land,  where  the  claims  of  his  eonntry    travagant  partiality. 
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styled,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  surpasses  every 
other  name  of  our  ancient  literary  annals ;  and  though 
little  more  than  a  diligent  compiler  from  older  writers, 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned  superior  to  any  man  whom 
the  world  (so  low  had  the  East  sunk  like  the  West)  then 
possessed.  A  desire  of  knowledge  grew  up ;  the  school 
of  York,  somewhat  later,  became  respectable,  before  any 
liberal  education  had  been  established  in  France ;  and 
from  this  came  Alcuin,  a  man  fully  equal  to  Bede  in 
ability  though  not  in  erudition.**  By  his  assistance,  and 
that  of  one  or  two  Italians,  Charlemagne  laid  in  his  vast 
dominions  the  foundations  of  learning,  according  to  the 
standard  of  that  age,  which  dispelled,  at  least  for  a  time, 
some  part  of  the  gross  ignoraace  wherein  his  empire  had 
•been  enveloped.*  ^ 

8.  The  praise  of  having  originally  established  schools 
Few  belongs  to  some  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  sixth 

jcho^s  be-  century.  They  came  in  place  of  the  imperial 
orcharie^^  schools  Overthrown  by  the  barbarians.''  In  the 
™*«^®-  downfall  of  that  temporal  dominion,  a  spiritual 
aristocracy  was  providentially  raised  up  to  save  from 
extinction  the  remains  of  learning,  and  religion  itself. 
Some  of  those  schools  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  though  merely,  perhaps,  for  elemen- 
tary ^struction;  but  in  France  the  barbarism  of  the 
latter  Merovingian  period  was  so  complete  that,  before 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  all  liberal  studies  had  come 
to  an  end.™  Nor  was  Italy  in  a  much  better  state  at 
his  accession,  though  he  called  two  or  three  scholars 

h  Eichhora,  iL  188,  207.  263;  Hist  pleasing;  but,  unfortunately,  when  the 

Litt  de   la  France,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.;  latter  was   turgid  and  bombastic,  the 

Henry's  History  of  England,  voL  iv. ;  fonner  too  often  went  into  the  opposite 

Turner's  History  of  Anglo-Saxons.    No  extreme  of  being  flat  and  spiritless." 

one,  however,  has  spoken  so  highly  or  so  P.  46.    This  criticism  seems  not  unjust 

folly  of  Alcuin's  merits  as  M.  Guizot,  in  Alcuin,  however,  is  an  easy  versifier,  and 

bis  Histoire  de  U  avillsation  en  France,  has  caught  the  tone  of  Ovid,  sometimes 

voL  It  p.  344-385.  of  Virgil,  with  some  success.— 1847.] 

[The  writings  of  Alcuin  are  not  highly  i  Besides  the  above  authors,  see,  for 
appreciated  by  the  learned  and  judicious  the  merits  of  Charlemagne,  as  a  restorer 
author  of  Biographia  Britannica  lite-  of  letters,  his  life  by  GaiUard  and  An- 
raria,  especially  in  relation  to  their  in-  dr6s,  Origine,&c.,dellaLittenitura,i  166. 
fluence  upon  English  literature.  The  k  Eichhom,  iL  6,  45.  Guizot  (vol.  ii. 
truth  is,  that  Alcuin  was  a  polite  scholar  p.  116)  gives  a  list  of  the  episcopal 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  no  schools  in  France  before  Charlemagne, 
real  poet  "  He  has,  on  the  whole,"  says  "  Ante  ipsum  Garolum  regem  in  Gal- 
Mr.  Wright,  "  more  sunplidty  and  less  lia  nuUum  fuerat  studlum  Uberaliuin 
pretension  in  hU  poetry  than  his  prede-  artlum.  MonacfauB  EngolimenaU,  apod 
cessor  Aldhelm,  and  so  &r  he  is  more  Launoy  de  SchoUs  celebrioribua 
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£rom  thenoe  to  his  literary  councils.  The  libraries  were 
destroyed,,  the  schools  chiefly  closed;  wherever  the 
Lombard  dominion  extended,  illiteracy  was  its  com« 
panion." 

9.  The  cathedral  and  conventual  schools,  created  or 
restored  by  Charlemagne,  became  the  means  of  Beneflcui 
preserving  that  small  portion  of  learning  which  ^«ct8  of 
continued  to  exist.  They  flourished  most,  having  b^SbeTby 
bad  time  to  produce  their  fruits,  under  his  sue-  ***"• 
cessors  Louis  the  Debonair,  Lothaire,  and  Charles  the 
Bald.""  It  was,  doubtless,  a  fortimate  circumstance  that  the 
revolution  of  language  had  now  gone  far  enough  to  render 
Latin  unintelligible  without  grammatical  instruction. 
Alcuin,  and  others  who,  like  ham,  endeavoured  to  keep 
ignorance  out  of  the  church,  were  anxious,  we  are  told, 
to  restore  ortho^phy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
the  written  Latin  from  following  the  corruptions  of 
speech.  They  brought  back  also  some  knowledge  of 
better  classical  authors  than  had  been  in  use.  Alcuin's 
own  poems  could  at  least  not  have  been  written  by  one 
unacquainted  with  Virgil :  p  the  faults  are  numerous,  but 
the  style  is  not  always  inelegant ;  and  from  this  time, 
though  quotations  from  the  Latin  poets,  especially  Ovid 
and  Virgil,  and  sometimes  from  Cicero,  are  not  very 
frequent,  they  occur  sufficiently  to  show  that  manuscripts 
had  been  brought  to  this  side  of  the  Alps,  llxey  were, 
however,  very  rare :  Italy  was  still,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  the  chief  depository  of  ancient  writings;  and 
Gerbert  speaks  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  them  in  that 
C50untry.'» 

10.  The  tenth  century  used  to  be  reckoned  by  me- 
diaeval historians  the  darkest  part  of  this  intel-  ..^ 
lectual  night.     It  was  the  iron  age  which  they  cent^ 
vie  with  one  another  in  describing  as  lost  in  "^^JL?^ 
the  most  consummate  ignorance.     This,  how-  thaniuaaUy 
ever,  is  much  rather  applicable  to  Italy  and  *"?«**«*• 

■*  TinboMbi;  Eicbhom;  Heeren.  iiL  158;  Eichbom.  261,  395;  Heeren; 

^  The  reader  may  find  more  of  the  and  Fleniy. 

history  of  these  schools  in  a  little  treatise  P  A  poem  by  Alcaln,  De  Ponilfidbtis 

by  Lannoy,  De  Scholia  oelebriortbus  a  Eoclesin   Eboraoensis,  is  published  in 

Gar.  Mag.  et  post  Car.  Mag.  instanratSs;  Gale's  XV.  Scriptores,  voL  iii. 

also  in  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  vols,  lit  ^  Noeti  quot  scriptores  in  nrbibiis  ant 

and  iv. ;  Grevier,  Hist,  de  I'llniversite  in  agris  Italise  passim  habeantur.    G«r^ 

de  Paris,  vol.  i. ;  Brucker's  Hist  Phil,  bert  Epist  130,  apnd  Heeren,  pk  160. 
UL ;  Muntorl,  Dissert  xliii. ;  Tiraboschi, 
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England  than  to  France  and  Germany.  The  former  were 
both  in  a  deplorable  state  of  barbancon;'  and  there  are, 
donbtless,  abundant  proofe  of  ignorance  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  Bnt,  compared  with  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centimes,  the  tenth  was  an  age  of  illumination  in  France ; 
and  Meiners,  who  judged  the  middle  ages  somewhat 
perhaps  too  severely,  but  with  a  penetrating  and  compre- 
hensive observation,  of  which  there  had  been  few  in- 
stances, has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  *'  in  no  age, 
perhaps,  did  Germany  possess  more  learned  and  virtuous 
churchmen  of  the  episcopal  order  than  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century."  • 
Eichhom  points  out  indications  of  a  more  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ancient  writers  in  several  French  and 
German  ecclesiastics  of  this  period.'  In  the  eleventh 
century  this  continued  to  increase ;  and  towards  its  close 
we  find  more  vigorous  and  extensive  attempts  at  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  barbarous  ignorance,  and  either  retrieving 
what  had  been  lost  of  ancient  learning  or  supplying  its 
place  by  the  original  powers  of  the  mind. 

11.  It  is  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  literar}'^ 
_  annals  of  the  dark  ages,  that  they  seem  to  us 

genhw  ta  stiU  moro  deficient  in  native  than  in  acquired 
the  dark  ability.  The  mere  ignorance  of  letters  has  some- 
"*^*  times  been  a  little  exaggerated,  and  admits  of 
certain  qualifications ;  but  a  tameness  and  mediocrity,  a 
servile  habit  of  merely  compiling  from  others,  runs 
through  the  writers  of  these  centuries.  It  is  not  only 
that  much  was  lost,  but  that  there  was  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  it — ^nothing  of  original  genius  in  the  province 
of  imagination ;  and  but  two  extraordinary  men,  Scotus 
Erigena  and  G^rbert,  may  be  said  to  stand  out  from  the 
crowd  in  literature  and  philosophy.  It  must  be  added, 
as  to  the  former,  that  his  writings  contain,  at  least  in 
such  extracts  as  I  have  seen,  unintelligible  rhapsodies  of 
mysticism,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  should  not  even  have 
the  credit  of  originaliiy.    Eichhom,  however,  bestows 


'  [See  Tiraboeciii  for  the  one,  and  elerenfh  oentaiy  he  hxMa  hr  more  tid- 

Tomer'g  History  of  Anglo-SazooB  for  vanoed  in  learning  than  the  sixth.  Books 

the  other.    Bat  I  do  not  know  that  Eng-  were  read  in  the  latter  which  no  one 

land  was  more  daik  in  the  tenth  centary  looked  at  in  the  earlier.    P.  399. 

than  in  the  ninth.— 1842.]  t  Allg.  Geecb.  iL  335,  398. 

•  Veigleichong  der  Sitten,  ii  384.  The 
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great  praise  on  Scotus,  and  the  modem  historians  of  phi- 
losophy treat  him  with  respect," 

12.  It  would  be  a  strange  hypothesis  that  no  nuoi 
endowed  with  superior  gifts  of  nature  lived  in  Prevalence 
so  many  ages.  Though  the  pauses  of  her  fer-  of  badtaste. 
tility  in  these  high  endowments  are  more  considerable,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  than  any  previous  calculation  of 
probabilities  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  we  could  not 
embrace  so  extreme  a  paradox.  Of  military  skill,  in- 
deed, and  civil  prudence,  we  are  not  now  speaking.  But, 
though  no  man  appeared  of  genius  sufficient  to  burst  the 
fetters  imposed  by  ignorance  and  bad  taste,  some  there 
must  have  been  who,  in  a  happier  condition  of  literature, 
would  have  been  its  legitimate  pride.  We  perceive, 
therefore,  in  the  deficiencies  of  these  writers,  the  effect 
which  an  oblivion  of  good  models  and  the  prevalence  of 
a  feJse  standard  of  merit  may  produce  in  repressing  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  mind.  Their  style,  where  they  aim 
at  eloquence,  is  inflated  and  redundant,  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  later  fiithers,  whom  they  chiefly  read — a 
feeble  imitation  of  that  vicious  rhetoric  which  had  long 
overspread  the  Latinity  of  the  empire.* 

"  Extracts  from  John  Sootos  Erlgena  he  says,  oatrageoody  depreciated  by  the 

will  be  fonnd  in  Brncker,  Hist  Fbiloao-  humanists  of  the  sixteenth  centniy,  who 

phisB,  voL  iii.  p.  619 ;   in  Meiners,  iL  thought  good  Latin  superior  to  every- 

373 ;  or  more  Ihlly  in  Tamer's  History  thing  else ;   and  by  protestant  writers, 

of  England,  toL   L  447,  and  Onixot,  who  laid  the  corruptions  of  the  church 

Hist  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  iiL  on  its  ignorance.    Yet  there  is  an  oppo- 

137,  178.    The  reader  may  consult  also  site  extreme  into  which  those  who  are 

Bnhle,  Tennemann,  and  the  article  on  disgusted  with    the  conmionplaoes  of 

Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  EncjrclopsBclia  supeifidal  writers  sometimes  run;   an 

MetropoUtana,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Hampden,  estimation  of  men  by  their  relative  su- 

But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Turner  is  the  only  one  periority  above  their  own  times,  so  as  to 

of  them  who  has  seen,  or  at  least  read,  forget  their  position  in  comparison  with 

the  metaphysical  treatise  of  John  Scotus,  a  fixed  standard, 

entitled  De  Divisione  Nature,  in  which  An  eminent  living  writer,  who  haa 

alone  we  find  his  philosophy.    It  is  very  carried  the  philosophy  of  history,  per» 

raro  out  of  England,  nor  common  in  it  haps,  aa  far  as  any  other,  has  lately  en- 

*  Fleuxy,  L  xlv.  $  19,  and  Troislime  deavoured,  at    considerable  length,  to 

Discours  (in  vol.  xiii.),  p.  6.    Turner's  vindicate  in  aome  measure  the  intelleo- 

Hlstoiy  of  England,  iv.  137,  and  History  tual  character  of  this  period.    (Guixot, 

of  Anglo^xons,  ill.  403.     It  is  suiB-  vol.  iL  p.  123-224.)     It  is  with  reluc 

dent  to  look  at  any  extracts  from  these  tance  that  I  eVer  differ  ftx)m  M.  Guizot; 

writera  of  the  dark  ages  to  see  the  Justice  but  the  passages  adduced  by  him  (espe- 

of  this  censure.  Fleury,  at  the  conclusion  cially  if  we  exclude  those  of  the  fifth 

of  his  excellent  third  discourse,  Justly  century,  the  poems  of  Avitus,  and  the 

■Dd  candidly  apologises  for  these  five  homilies  of  Cesarius)  do  not  appear  ade* 

ages  as  not  wholly  destitute  of  learning,  quate  to  redeem  the  age  by  any  signs  of 

and  fu  leas  of  virtue.    They  have  been  genius  they  display.    It  must  always 
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PartL 


13.  It  might  naturally  be  asked  whether  fancy  and 
Deflden  ^'^^li'^  Were  extinct  among  the  people,  though 
of  poeUcai  a  false  tafite  might  reign  in  the  cloister.  Yet  it 
^^^^  is  here  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  de- 
ficiency, and  could  appeal  scarce  to  the  yagaest  tradition 
or  the  most  doubtful  fragment  in  witness  of  any  poetical 
talent  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  little  in  the  Teutonic 
languages.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  has  occasionally  a 
wild  spirit,  rather  impressive,  though  it  is  often  turgid 
and  always  rude.  The  Scandinavian,  such  as  the  well- 
known  song  of  Kegner  Lodbrog,  if  that  be  as  old  as  the 
period  before  us,  which  is  now  denied,  displays  a  still 
more  poetical  character.  Some  of  the  earliest  German 
poetry,  the  song  on  the  victory  of  Louis  III.  over  the 
Normans  in  883,  and,  still  more,  the  poem  in  praise  of 
Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  died  in  1076,  are 
warmly  extolled  by  Herder  and  Bouterwek/  In  the 
Latin  verse  of  these  centuries  we  find,  at  best,  a  few  "- 
lines  among  many  which  show  the  author  to  have  caught 
something  of  a  classical  style ;  the  iax  greater  portion  is 
very  bad.' 


be  a  qnestion  of  degree ;  for  no  one  1b 
absurd  enoi^h  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  relative  superiority  of  talent,  or  the 
power  of  expressing  moral  emotions,  as 
well  as  relating  facts,  with  some  warmth 
and  energy.  The  legends  of  saints,  an 
extensive  though  quite  neglected  portion 
of  the  literature  of  the  dark  ages,  to 
whidi  M.  Guizot  has  had  the  merit  of 
directing  our  attention,  may  probably 
contain  many  passages,  like  those  he  had 
quoted,  which  will  be  read  with  interest; 
and  it  is  no  more  than  Justice  that  he  has 
given  them  in  French,  rather  than  in  that 
half-barbarous  Latin  which,  thou(^  not 
essential  to  the  author's  mind,  never 
fails,  like  an  unbecoming  dress,  to  show 
the  gifts  of  nature  at  a  disadvantage. 
But  the  questions  still  recur:  Is  this  in 
itself  excellent?  Would  it  indicate, 
wherever  we  should  meet  with  it,  powers 
of  a  high  order?  Do  we  not  make  a 
tacit  allowance  in  reading  it,  and  that 
very  lai^ely,  for  the  mean  condition  in 
which  we  know  the  humJan  mind  to  have 
been  placed  at  the  period?  Does  it  in- 
struct  us,  or  give  us  pleasure  ? 

In  what  M.  Guizot  has  said  of  the 
moral  influence  of  these  legends,  in  hu- 


manizing a  lawless  barbarian  race  (p. 
157),  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  concur ;  it 
Is  a  striking  instance  of  that  candid  and 
catholic  spirit  with  which  he  has  always 
treated  the  medieval  church. 

r  Herder,  Zerstreute  Blatter,  yoL  v. 
p.  169,  184.  Heinsins,  Lehrbuch  der 
Deutadien  Sprachwissenschaft,  iv.  29. 
Bonterwek,  Geschichte  der  Poesie  nnd 
Beredsamkeit,  vol.  ix.  p.  18,  82,  The 
author  is  unknown;  aber  dem  unbe- 
kanuten  sichert  sein  Weik  die  Unster* 
blichkeit,  says  the  latter  critic.  One  might 
raise  a  question  as  to  the  capacity  of  an 
anonymous  author  to  possess  immortal 
fame.  Nothing  equal  to  this  poem,  he 
says,  occurs  in  the  earlier  German  poetry ; 
it  is  an  outpouring  of  genius,  not  with- 
out faults,  but  full  of  power  and  feeling: 
the  dialect  is  still  Frankish,  but  ap- 
proaches to  Swabian.  Herder  calls  it "  a 
truly  Pindaric  song."  He  has  given  laige 
extracts  from  it  in  the  volume  above 
quoted,  which  glows  with  his  own  fine 
sense  of  beauty. 

*  Tiraboechi  supposes  Latin  versifiers 
to  have  been  common  in  Italy.  Le  Gittit 
al  pari  che  le  ^mpflignp  lisoanavan  dl 
versi.    iU.  2M.  Th6 
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14.  The  very  imperfect  state  of  langnage,  as  an  instni. 
ment  of  refined  thought  in  the  transition  of  'imperfect 
Latin  to  the  French,   Castilian,  and  Italian  state  of  lan- 
tongaes,  seems  the  best  means  of  accounting  in  S^^t^ 
any  satisfactory  manner  for  this  stagnation  of  *^^ 

the  poetical  faculties.  The  delicacy  that  distingaisheB 
in  words  the  shades  of  sentiment,  the  grace  that  brings 
them  to  the  soul  of  the  reader  with  the  charm  of  novelty 
united  to  clearness,  coxdd  not  be  attainable  in  a  colloquial 
jargon,  the  ofi&pring  of  ignorance,  and  indeterminate 
possibly  in  its  forms,  which  those  who  possessed  any 
superiority  of  education  would  endeavour  to  avoid.  W© 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  advert  again  to  this  subject. 

15.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  we  enter 
upon  a  new  division  in  the  literary  history  of  improve- 
Europe.    From  this  time  we  may  deduce  a  line  "^*  »* 
of  men  conspicuous,  according  to  the  standard  oft^iftl 
of  their  times,  in  different  walks  of  intellectual  <»»^'^- 
pursuit,  and  the  commencement  of  an  interesting  period, 
the  later  middle  ages,  in  which,  though  ignorance  was 
very  for  from  being  cleared  away,  the  natural  powers  of 
the  mind  were  developed  in  considerable  activity.    We 
shall  point  out  separately  the  most  important  Leading 
circumstances  of  this  progress,  not  all  of  them  circmn- 
concurrent  in  efficacy  with  each  other,  for  they  ^ro^^  of 
were  sometimes  opposed,  but  all  tending  to  i««nai>«- 
arouse  Europe  from  indolence  and  to  fix  its  attention  on 
literature.    These  are,  1st.  The  institution  of  universities 
and  the  methods  pursued  in  them ;  2nd.  The  cultivation 
of  the  modem  languages,  followed  by  the  multiplication 
of  books  and  the  extension  of  the  art  of  writing ;  3rd. 
The  investigation  of  the  Eoman  law ;  and,  lastly.  The . 
return  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  in  its  ancient 
models  of  purity.     We  shall  thus  come  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  judge  better  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  revival  of  letters  when  we  apprehend  with  more 
exactness  their  previous  condition. 

16.  Among  the  Carlovingian  schools  it  is  doubtful 

The  Bpectmenshe  afterwards  prodnoes,  sacred  comedies  fai  imitation  of  Terence, 

p.  219,  are  miserable.    Hroswitha,  ab-  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  other  poeti^ 

bess  of  Gandersheim,  has,  perhaps,  the  which  I  saw   many  years   since,   and 

greatest  reputation  among  these  Latin  thought  very  indifferent 
poets.    She  wrote,  in  the  tenth  centory. 
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whether  we  can  reckon  one  at  Paris ;  and  though  there 
are  some  traces  of  pnblic  instruction  in  that 
21^w  city  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  it  is 
f^^^  not  certain  that  we  can  assume  it  to  be  more 
ancient.  For  two  hundred  years  more,  indeed, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  some  persons  appear  to  have 
come  to  Paris  for  the  purposes  of  study.*  The  commence- 
ment of  this  famous  university,  like  that  of  Oxford,  has 
no  record.  But  it  owes  its  first  reputation  to  the  sudden 
spread  of  what  is  usually  called  the  scholastic  philosophy. 

17.  There  had  been  hitherto  two  methods  of  treatiiig 

theological  doctrines :  one,  that  of  the  fathers, 
SSJS^ihe  who  built  them  on  Scripture,  illustrated  and 
^^oe  of  interpreted  by  their  own  ingenuity,  and  in  some 
^^'  measure  also  on  the  traditions  and  decisions  of 
the  church ;  the  other,  which  is  said  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur  to  have  grown  up  about  tiie  eighth  century 
(though  Mosheim  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  sixth),  using 
the  fethers  themselves,  that  is,  the  chief  writers  of  the 
first  six  hundred  years,  who  appear  now  to  have  acquired 
that  distinctive  title  of  honour  as  authority,  conjointly 
with  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  determinations,  by  means 
of  extracts  or  compends  of  their  writings.  Hence  about 
this  time  we  find  more  frequent  instances  of  a  practice 
which  had  begun  before — that  of  publishing  Loci  comr- 
munes  or  Catenoe  patrum^  being  only  digested  extracts  from 
the  authorities  under  systematic  heads.^  Both  these 
methods  .were  usually  called  positive  theology. 

18.  The  scholastic  theology  was  a  third  method ;  it 
was  in  its  general  principle  an  alliance  between  fedth  and 

*  Crevier,  i.  13-75.  ment,  <v.  35  [ADd  I  have  learned,  since 

b  Fleury,  3me  disoonn,  p.  48.    (Hist  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  that 

Eocl^  VOL  zilL  I2ma  ed.)    Hist  Litt  it  is  printed  in  Ronth's  BeUqui»  Saone. 

de  U  France,  viL  147.    Mosheim,  in  —1842]. 

Cent  vi.  et  poet     Miuratori,  Antichit^       Upon  this  great  change  in  fhe  theo- 

Italiane,  dissert  zliiL  p.  610.     In  this  logy  of  the  church,  which  consisted  prin- 

dissertation,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  cipally  in  establishing  the  authority  of 

way,  Muratori  gives  the  important  firag-  the  iSsthers,  the  reader  may  see  M.  Oni- 

ment  of  Caius  a  Roman  presbyter  be-  sot  Hist  de  la  Civilisation,  iii.  121. 

fore  fhe  vend  of  the  second  century  (aa  There  seem  to  be  but  two  causes  for 

some  place  him),  on  the  canon  of  the  this :  the  one,  a  consciousness  of  igno- 

Kew  Testament  which  has  not  been  ranee  and  inferiority  to  men  of  so  much 

quoted,  as  for  as  I  know,  by  any  English  talent  as  Augustin  and  a  few.  others ;  the 

writer,  nor,  which  is  more  remarkable,  other,  a  constantly  growing  Jealousy  of 

1^  Michaelis.    It  will  be  •found  in  Eicfa-  the  free  exercise  of  reason,  and  a  deter- 

hom,  Einleltong   in  das  Neue  Testa-  mination  to  keep  up  unity  of  doctrine. 
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reason — an  endeavour  to  arrange  the  orthodox  system  of 
the  chnrch,  such  as  anthority  had  made  it,  ac-  ^.  .  ^ 
cording  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  the  Ansto-  phuosophy; 
telian  dialectics,  and  sometimes  upon  premises  **■  ®'^**^' 
supplied  by  metaphysical  reasoning.     Lau&anc  and  An* 
selm  made  much  use  of  this  method  in  the  controversy 
with  Berenger  as  to  transubstantiation,  though  they  did 
not  carry  it  so  far  as  their  successors  in  the  next  century.'' 
The  scholastdo  philosophy  seems  chiefly  to  be  distin<» 
guished  from  iMs  theology  by  a  larger  infusion  of  meta- 
physical reasoning,  or  by  its  occasional  inquiries  into 
subjects  not  immediately  related  to  revealed  articles  of 
fidth.**     The  origin  of  this  philosophy,  fixed  by  Buhle 
and  Tennemann  in  the  ninth  century,  or  the  age  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  has  been  brought  do-wm  by  Tiedemann,  Meineis, 
and  Hampden  •  so  low  as  the  thirteenth.     But  -^^^ 
Eoscelin  of  Compiegne,  a  little  before  1100,  may 
be  accounted  so  far  the  founder  of  the  schoolmen,  that 


^^  Hist  litt  de  la  France,  nbl  snprit; 
Tennemann,  Mannd  de  I'Hist.  de  la  Fhl« 
losophie,  L  332 ;  Crerier,  i.  100 ;  Andrte, 
it  16. 

d  A  jesnit  of  fhe  sixteenth  oentaiy 
thus  shortly  and  clearly  distingnisheflthe 
positive  from  the  scholastic,  and  both 
.from  natural  or  metaphysical  theology. 
At  nos  theologiam  scholasticam  dicknns, 
€fns6  certiori  methodo  et  xationibns  im- 
primis ex  divina  Scriptm«,  ac  traditioni- 
bos  sen  decretis  patrum  in  conciliis 
definitis  veritatem  emit,  ac  discutiendo 
comprobat.  Qnod  cmn  in  scholis  pi»- 
cipne  argnmentando  oomparetnr,  id  no- 
men  sortita  est  Quamobrem  differtapo- 
oitiva  theologia,  non  re  sed  modo,  quem- 
admodnm  item  alia  ratione  non  est  ea- 
dem  com  natnrali  theologia,  quo  nomine 
philosophi  metaphysioen  nominaront. 
Positiva  igitur  non  ita  res  disputandas 
prop(»iit,  sed  peene  sententiam  ratam  et 
firmam  ponit,  prscipne  in  pietatem  in- 
Gombens.  Versatnr  autem  et  ipsa  in  ex- 
pUcatione  Scripture  sacras,  traditionnm, 
oondliomm  et  sanctorum  patrum.  Na- 
tnralls  porro  theologia  Dei  naturam  per 
satnne  ai^pmienta  et  ratlones  inquirit, 
Ctmi  supematuralis,  qoam  scholasticam 
didmns,  Dei  c^usdem  naturam,  vim, 
proprietates,  caeterasqne  res  divinas  per 
ea  prhidpia  vestigat,  qus  sunt  hominibns 
revelata  divinitus.  Fossevin,  Bibliotheca 


Selecta,  1.  3,  c.  i. 

Both  positive  and  scholastic  theology 
were  much  indebted  to  Peter  Lombard, 
whose  Liber  Sententiarum  is  a  digest  of 
propositions  extracted  from  the  fiathers, 
with  no  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  It 
was  therefore  a  prod^ous  magazine  of 
arms  for  disputation. 

•  The  first  of  these,  according  to  Ten- 
HCTiann,  begins  the  list  of  schoolmen 
with  Hales;  the  two  latter  agree  in  con- 
ferring that  honour  on  Albertus  Mag- 
nus. Brueker  inclines  to  Roscelin,  and 
has  been  followed  by  others.  It  may 
be  added,  that  Tennemann  divides  the 
scholastic  philosophy  into  four  periods, 
^hich  Roscelin,  Hales,  Ockham,  and 
the  sixteenth  century  terminate;  and 
Buhle  into  three,  ending  with  Roscelin, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  evident  that,  by  begin- 
ning the  Bchohastic  series  with  Roscelin, 
we  exclude  Lanfranc  and  even  Anselm, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  certainly  a  deep 
metaphysician,  since  to  him  we  owe  the 
subtle  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  which  Des  Cartes  afterwards  re- 
vived. Buhle,  679.  This  argument  was 
answered  at  the  time  by  one  Gaunelo ; 
so  that  metaphysical  reasontogs  were 
not  unknown  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Tennemann,  344. 
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the  great  celebrity  of  their  disputatioiis  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  students  are  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
his  theories,  though  we  have  no  proof  that  he  ever  taught 
at  Paris.  Eoscelm  also,  having  been  the  first  to  revive 
the  famous  question  as  to  the  reality  of  universal  ideas, 
marks,  on  every  hjrpothesis,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  The  principle  of  the  schoolmen  in  their 
investigations  was  the  expanding,  developing,  and,  if 
possible,  illustrating  and  clearing  from  objection,  the 
doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in  a  dialectical 
method,  and  by  dint  of  the  subtlest  reason.  The  questions 
which  we  deem  altogether  metaphysical,  such  as  that 
oonceming  universal  ideas,  became  theological  in  their 
hands.' 

19.  Next  in  order  of  time  to  Eoscelin  came  William 
of  Champeaux,  who  opened  a  school  of  logic  at 
Paris  in  1 109 ;  and  the  university  can  only 
deduce  the  regular  succession  of  its  teachers 
from  that  time.*  But  his  reputation  was  soon 
eclipsed  and  his  hearers  drawn  away  by  a  more 
potent  magician,  Peter  Abelard,  who  'taught  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  in  the  second  decad  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Wherever  Abelard  retired,  his  fame  and  his 
disciples  followed  him — ^in  the  solitary  walls  of  the  Para- 
clete as  in  the  thronged  streets  of  the  capital.'*  And  the, 
impulse  given  was  so  powerful,  the  fascination  of  a  science 
wlich  now  appears  arid  and  unproductive  was  so  intense, 


Progress  of 
scholasti- 
cism; in- 
crease of 
nniversity 
ofF&ris. 


f  Bracker,  though  he  contains  some 
Qsefal  extracts  and  tolerable  general 
views,  was  not  well  versed  in  the  scho- 
lastic writers.  Meiners  (in  his  Compa- 
rison t>f  the  Middle  Ages)  is  rather  su- 
perficial as  to  their  philosophy,  but  pre- 
sents a  lively  picture  of  the  schoolmen 
in  relation  to  literature  and  manners. 
He  has  also,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
GSttingen  Academy,  vol.  xii.  p.  26-47, 
given  a  succinct,  but  valuable,  sketch  of 
the  Nominalist  and  Realist  Controversy. 
Tennemann,  with  whose  Manuel  de  la 
Philosophie  alone  I  am  conversant,  is 
said  to  have  gone  very  deeply  into  the 
sul]t}ect  in  his  larger  history  of  Philo- 
sophy. Buhle  appears  superflciaL  Dr. 
Hampden,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas»  and  view  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, published  in  the  Encyclopsedia 


Metropolitana,  has  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  only  Englishman,  past  or  pre- 
sent, so  far  as  I  know,  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  who  has  penetrated  far  into 
the  wilderness  of  scholasticism.  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner  has  given  some  extracts 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  History  of 
England. 

[M.  Cousin,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  I^Yagmens  Philosophiques,  has  gone 
more  fully  tiian  any  one  into  the  phi- 
losophy of  Roscelin,  and  especially  of 
Abelard.  This  is  reprinted  from  the 
Introduction  to  the  unpublished  works 
of  Abelard,  edited  by  M.  Cousin  in  the 
great  series  of  Documens  In^iits.— 1847.] 

8  Crevier,  L  3. 

h  Hist.  Litt  de  la  France,  vol.  2rii. 
Brucker,  iii.  760. 
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that  f^m  this  time  for  many  generations  it  continued  to 
engage  the  most  intelligent  and  active  minds.  Paris, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  words  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  to  whom  we  owe  the- 
'  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,'  was  another  Athens — 
the  number  of  students  (hyperbolically  speaking,  as  we 
must  presume)  exceeding  that  of  the  citizens.  This 
influx  of  scholars  induced  Philip  Augustus  some  time 
afterwards  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  city ;  and 
this  again  brought  a  fresh  harvest  of  students,  for  whom 
in  the  former  limits  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  lodgings. 
Paris  was  called,  as  Bome  had  been,  the  country  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world ;  and  we  may  add,  as»  for  very 
different  reasons,  it  still  claims  to  be.^ 

20.  Colleges,  with  endowments  for  poor  scholars,  were 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  even  before,  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  as  fo^73l**** 
they  were  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ^  .  . 
by  munificent  patrons  of  letters ;  chartera  in- 
corporating the  graduates  and  students  collectively  under 
the  name  of  universities  were  granted  by  sovereigns, 
with  privileges  perhaps  too  extensive,  but  such  as  indi- 
cated the  dignity  of  learning  and  the  countenance  it 
leceived.''    It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that 

1  Hist  Litt    de    Is   France,  ix.   78.  general  instniction.    Tiraboachi,  y.  253. 

Crevier,  i.  2Y4.  Upon  the  whole,  the'  precedence  must  be 

k  Fleury,xvii  13,  11;  Crevier ;  Tira-  allowed,  I  think,  to  PWis;   but  even 

boBdii,  &C.    A  University,  universitas  there  we  cannot  trace  the  university,  as 

doctonun  et  scholarium,  was  so  called  strictly  such,  so  high  as  1200.    En  ces 

either  from  its  incorporation  or  from  its  temps  Ik,  I'ensemble  des  ^les  Fiarisi- 

profesring  to  teach  aU  subjects,  as  some  ennes  ^tait  appel€  studium  generdU  Men 

have  thought    Meiners,  ii.  406.  Fleury,  pltltot  qvi'universitas ;   oe  dernier  nom 

xvlL   16.     This  excellent  discourse  of  leur  fut  appliqu^,  peut-$tre  pour  la  pre- 

Flenxy,  the  fifth,  relates  to  the  eoclesias<  mi^re  fois,  dans  I'affaire  d'Amaury  de 

tical  literature  of  the  later  middle  ages.  Chartres  et  de  ses  disciples  en  1209.    II 

[The  first  privilege  granted  to  Bologna  n'est  point  employ^  dans  le  diplome  de 

was  by  Frederic  Barbaroesa  in  1168.    But  Philippe  Auguste,  donnd  en  1 201,  &  I'oc- 

it  gives  an  appeal  to  the  bishops,  not  to  casion  d'une  rixe  vlolente  entre  les  €co- 

the  rector  of  the  university,  tn  case  any  liers  et  les  bourgeois  de  Paris.    Discours 

scholar  had  cause  of  complaint  against  sur  I'^tat  de  lettres  au  treizi6me  sidcle, 

his  teacher.    In  fact  there  was  no  rector,  in  Hist.  Litt  de  la  France,  voL  xvL  p. 

nor,  properly  si)eaklng,  any  university,  46,  par  Daunou. 

till  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.       The  university  of  Toulouse  was  incor- 

Savigny,  Gesch.  des  BSmischen  Bechts,  porated  with  the  same  privileges  as  that 

111,  152.     And  as  at  Bologna  nothing  of  Paris  by  a  bull  of  Gregory  IX.  iu 

was  taught  but  Jurisprudence  for  some  1238 ;   which  seems  to  have  been  ao- 

tlme  afterwards,  it  is  doubted  by  some  knowledged  as  sufBcient  in  ^Yance  on 

whether  that  school  could  be  called  a  several    other    occasions.      Montpelier, 

imiversity,  which  ought  to  be  a  place  of  which  had  for  some  time  been  a  flourish- 
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these  foTindations  were  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of 
that  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  the  semblance 
of  knowledge,  which  had  anticipated  the  enconragement 
of  the  great  The  schools  of  Charlemagne  were  designed 
to  lay  the  basis  of  a  learned  education,  for  which  ttiere 
was  at  that  time  no  sufficient  desire."  But  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  impetuosity  with  which  men  rushed  to  that 
source  of  what  they  deemed  wisdom,  the  great  university 
of  Paris,  did  not  depend  upon  academicsd  privileges  or 
eleemosynary  stipends,  wluch  came  afterwards,  though 
these  were  undoubtedly  very  effectual  in  keeping  it  up. 
The  university  created  patrons,  and  was  not  created  by 
them.  And  this  may  be  said  also  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  their  incorporate  character,  whatever  the  former  may 
have  owed,  if  in  fact  it  owed  anything,  to  the  prophetic 
munificence  of  Alfred.  Oxford  was  a  school  of  great 
resort  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  though  its  first  charter 
was  only  granted  by  Henry  III.  Its  earlier  history  is 
but  obscure,  and  depends  chiefly  on  a  suspicious  passage 
in  Ingulphus,  against  which  we  must  set  the  absolute 
silence  of  other  writers.'  It  became  in  the  thirteenth, 
century  second  only  to  Paris  in  the  multitude  of  its 
students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  scholastic  disputations. 
England  indeed,  and  especially  through  Oxford,  could 
show  more  names  of  the  first  class  in  this  line  than  any 
other  country,** 

ing  'school  of  medicine,  acquired   the  to  its  fonndatton  hj  Alfred  than  I  «an 

rights  of  an  university  before  the  end  of  now  inclined  to  da    Bologna,  as  weU  as 

the  thirteenth  centuiy ;  but  no  other  is  of  Paris,  was  full  of  English  students  about 

equal  antiquity.    Id.  p.  6Y,  69.— 1842.]  1200.    Meiners,  ii.  428. 

«  These  schools,  established  l^  the       ^  Wood  expatiates  on  what  he  thoa^t 

Carlovingian   princes  in  convents  and  the    glorious   age    of    the    university, 

cathedrals,  declined,  as  it  was  natural  to  "What  university,  I  pray,  can  produce 

expect,  with  the  rise  of  the  universities,  an  invincible  Hales,  an  admirable  Bacon« 

Meiners,  ii.  406.    Those  of  Paris,  Ox-  an  excellent  well-grounded  Middleton, 

ford,  and  Bologna  contained  many  thou-  a  subtle  Sootns,  an  approved  Bnrl^,  a 

sand  students.  resolute  Baoonthorpe,  a  singular  Odc- 

^  Giraldus  Gambrensis,   about   1180,  ham,  a  solid  and  industrious  Holoot,  axHl 

seems  the  first  unequivocal  witness  to  the  a  profound  Bradwardin?  all  which  per* 

resort  of  students  to  Oxford,  as  an  esta-  sons  flourished  within  the  oompaas  of 

blished  seat  of  instruction.    But  it  is  one  century.    I  doubt  that  neither  Ptola, 

certain  that  Vacarius  read  there  on  the  Bologna,  or  Rome,  that  grand  mistieas  of 

civil  law  in  1149,  which  aifords  a  pre-  the  Christian  world,  or  any  place  else,  can 

sumption  that  it  was  already  asroming  do  what  the  renowned  Bellosite  (Oxfort) 

the  character  of  a  university.    John  of  hafh  done.    And  without  doubt  all  Im* 

Salisbury,  I  think,  does  not  mention  it.  partial  men  may  receive  it  for  an  nnde- 

In  a  former  woik  I  gave  more  credence  niable  truth  that  the  most  subtle  aiyniwg 
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21.  Andr^  is  inclined  to  derive  tlie  institution  of 
collegiate  foundations  in  universities  from  the  coiiegiate 
Saracens.  He  finds  no  trace  of  these  among  '^^i|^^ 
the  ancients ;  while  in  several  cities  of  Spain,  e^  uie 
as  Cordova,  Granada,  Malaga,  colleges  for  saracen*. 
learned  education  both  existed  and  obtained  ereat  re- 
nown. These  were  sometimes  unconnected  with  each 
other,  though  in  the  same  city,  nor  had  they,  of  course, 
those  privileges  which  were  conferred  in  Christendom. 
They  were  therefore  more  like  ordinary  schools  or 
gymnasia  than  universities;  and  it  is  difficult  to  per* 
ceive  that  they  su^ested  anything  peculiarly  charac* 
teristic  of  the  latter  institutionBy  which  are  much  more 
reasonably  considered  as  the  development  of  a  native 
germ,  planted  by  a  few  generous  men,  above  all  by 
Charlemagne,  in  that  inclement  season  which  was  passing 
away.'' 

22.  The  institution  of  the  Mendicant  orders  of  friars, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  schoiasdc 
century,  caused  a  fresh  accession,  in  enormous  i^"^'^^ 
numbers,  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  gave  EyMendi- 
encouragement  to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  cMtFrian. 
Loss  acquainted,  generally,  with  grammatical  literature 
than  the  Benedictine  monks,  less  accustomed  to  collect 
and  transcribe  books,  the  disciples  of  Francis  and  Dominic 
betook  themselves  to  disputation,  and  found  a  substitute 
for  learning  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  expertness.**  The 
greatest  of  'the  schoolmen  were  the  Dominican  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  the  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus.  They  were 
founders  of  rival  sects,  which  wrangled  with  each  other 
for  two  or  three  centuries.  But  the  authority  of  their 
writings,  which  were  incredibly  voluminous,  especially 
those  of  the  former,'  impeded  in  some  measure  the 

in  school  divinity  did  take  its  beginning  IngalfiiB.  cannot  be  maintained,  aa  both 

in  England  and  from  Englishmen;  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Wright 

that  also  fixnn  thenoe  it  went  to  Paris,  contend,  the  aniiqnity  of  the  University 

and  other  parts  of  France,  and  at  lei^^th  of  Oxford  must,  I  fear,  fidl  to  the  ground. 

Into  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  nations,  as  is  See  Biographia    Britannica   Litteraria, 

by  one  observed.    So  that,  thonf^  Italy  vol.  ii.  p.  28.    Whether  Vacarius  were 

boasted  that  Britain  takes  her  Chris-  the  first  lectarer,  or  choee  that  town 

tianlty  first  firom  Bmne,  England  may  because  a  school  had  already  been  esta- 

traly  maintain  that  fhnn  her  (immediately  bllsbed  therein,  seems  not  detenninable, 

by  France)  Italy  first  received  her  school  though  the  latter  is  more  likelyw~>l847.] 

divinity."    VoL  i.  p.  159,  A.D.  1166.  P  Andi^  ii.  129. 

[If  the  anthenUdty  of  .the  History  of  1  Heiners,  iL  616, 629. 

Oroyland  Abbey,  under  the  name  of  '  The  works  of  Thoxdas  Aquinas  are 

VOL.  I.  ^      n           } 
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growth  of  new  men ;  and  we  find,  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  diminution  of  eminent  names 
in  the  series  of  the  schoolmen,  the  last  of  whom  that  is 
much  remembered  in  modem  times  was  William  Ock- 
ham/  He  revived  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  formerly 
instituted  by  Koscelin,  and,  with  some  important  varia- 
tions of  opinion,  brought  into  credit  by  Abelard,  but 
lafterwards  overpowered  by  the  great  weight  of  leading 
schoolmen  on  me  opposite  side — that  of  the  Bealists. 
The  disciples  of  Ockham,  as  well  as  himself,  being  politi- 
cally connected  with  the  party  in  Germany  un&vourable 
to  tiie  high  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Bome,  though 
they  became  very  numerous  in  the  universities,  passed 
for  innovators  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  philosophical 
principles.  Nominalism  itself  indeed  was  reckoned  by 
the  adverse  sect  cognate  to  heresy.  No  decline,  how* 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  as  yet  perceptible  in  the  spirit 
of  disputation,  which  probably,  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  went  on  as  eagerly  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Salamanca,  the  great  scenes  of  that  warfare,  as  before, 
and  which  in  that  age  gained  much  ground  in  Germany 
through  the  establii^ment  of  several  universitios. 

23.  Tennemann  has  fiedrly  stated  the  good  and  bad  of 
Character  *^®  scholastic  philosophy.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
of  tt^  ^  ^reat  display  of  address,  subtlety,  and  sagaciiy, 
phuosophy.  ^j^  ^^  explanation  and  distinction  of  abstract 


published  in  geventeen  volumes  folio ; 
Rome.  1570:  those  of  Dons  Scotus  in 
twelve;  Lyons,  1639.  It  is  presamed 
that  much  was  taken  down  from  their 
oral  lectures ;  some  part  of  these  volumes 
is  of  doubtftil  authenticity.  Meiners,  ii. 
718.    Biogr.  Univ. 

*  "  In  them  (Scotus  and  Ockham), 
and  in  the  later  schoolmen  generally, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
there  is  more  of  the  parade  of  logic,  a 
more  formal  examination  of  arguments, 
a  more  burthensome  importunity  of  syl- 
logizing, with  leas  of  the  philosophical 
power  of  arrangement  and  distribution 
of  the  suliject  discussed.  The  dryness 
again  inseparable  from  the  scholastic 
method  is  carried  to  excess  in  the  later 
writers,  and  perspicuity  of  style  is  alto« 
gether  neglected."  Encyclopeedia  Me- 
tropoL  part  xxxvii.  p.  805. 

The  introduction  of  this  excess  of  loffi- 


cal  subtlety,  carried  to  the  most  trifling 
sophistry,  Is  ascribed  by  Meiners  to 
Petrus  Hispanus,  afterwards  FOpe  Jolin 
XXL,  who  died  in  1271.  iL  705.  Several 
curious  specimens  of  scholastic  folly  are 
given  by  him  in  this  place.  They  brought 
a  discredit  upon  the  name,  whidi  has 
adhered  to  it,  and  involved  men  of  fine 
genius,  such  as  Aquinas'  himself,  in  the 
common  reproach. 

The  barbarism  of  slyle.which  amounted 
almost  to  a  new  language,  became  more 
intolerable  in  Scotus  and  his  followers 
than  it  had  been  in  the  older  school- 
men.  Meiners,  722.  It  may  be  alleged, 
in  excuse  of  this,  that  words  are  meant  to 
express  precise  ideas ;  and  that  it  was  as. 
impossible  to  write  metaphysics  in  good 
Latin  as  the  modem  naturalists  have 
found  it  to  describe   plants  and   ani* 
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ideas,  but  at  the  aame  time  to  many  trifling  and  mmute 
speculations,  to  a  contempt  of  positive  and  particular 
knowledge,  and  to  much  unnecessary  refinement.*  Fleuiy 
well  obsj^es  that  the  dry  technical  style  of  the  school- 
men, affecting  a  geometruBal  method  and  closeness,  is  in 
fact  more  prolix  and  tedious  than  one  more  natural, 
from  its  fonnality  in  multiplying  objections  and  answers.** 
And  as  their  reasonings  commonly  rest  on  disputable 
postulates,  the  accuracy  they  affect  is  of  no  sort  of  value.. 
Put  their  chief  offences  were  the  interposing  obstacles  to 
the  revival  of  polite  literature,  and  to  the  free  es^pansion 
of  the  mind«  Italy  was  the  land  where  the  j^  prevails 
schoolmen  had  least  influence,  though  many  of  least  in 
the  Italians  who  had  a  turn  for  those  discus-  ^*^' 
sJLons  repaired  to  Paris,*  Public  schools  of  theology 
were  not  opened  in  Italy  till  after  1360.^  Yet  we  find 
the  disciples  of  Averroes  numerous  in  the  university  of 
Padua  about  that  time. 

24,  n.  The  universities  were  chiefly  employed  upon 
this  scholastic  theology  and  metaphysics,  with  me^ture 
the  exception  of  Bologna,  which  dedicated  its  in  modem 
attention  to  the  civil  law,  and  of  Montpellier,  ^*»8^8€s. 
already  fjEunous  as  a  school  of  medicine.    The  laity  in 
general  mi^t  have  remained  in  as  gross  barbarity  as 
before,  while  topics  so  removed  from  common  utility 
were  treated  in  an  unknown  tongue.    We  must  there- 
fore look  to  the  rise  of  a  truly  native  literature  in  the 
several  languages  of  western  Europe,  as  a  more  essential 
cause  of  its  intellectual  improvement;   and  this  will 
render  it  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
early  progress  of  those  languages  and  that  new  literature. 

25.  No  one  can  require  to  be  informed  that  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  languages  are  the  prin-  onginof 
cipal  of  many  dialects  deviating  from  each  other  ^^  Frendj, 
in  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  Latin,  once  an^iujian^ 
universally  spoken  by  the  subjects  of  Eome  in  la^^K^ages. 
her  western  provinces.  They  have  undergone  this  process 
of  change  in  various  degrees,  but  always  from  similar 
causes ;  partly  from  the  retention  of  barbarous  words 
belonging  to  flieir  original  languages,  or  the  introduction 

t  Manuel  de  la  Fhilosophie.  L   337.       '  Tiraboechi.  v.  US. 
Eiohhom,  ii.  396.  y  Id.  137,  160.    De  Sade,  Vie  de  Pe- 

"  See  6me  discoure,  xviL  30-60.  tnuxine,  iii.  757. 
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of  others  tlirongk  the  settlement  of  the  northern  nations 
in  the  empire;  but  in  a  far  greater  proportion  from 
ignorance  of  grammatical  rules,  or  from  vicious  pro- 
nunciation and  orthography.  It  has  been  the  labour  of 
many  distinguished  writers  to  trace  the  source  and 
channels  of  these  streams  which  have  supplied  both  the 
literature  and  the  common  speech  of  the  south  of  Europe ; 
and  perhaps  not  much  will  be  hereafter  added  to  re- 
searches which,  in  the  scarcity  of  extant  documents,  can 
never  be  minutely  successful.  Du  Cange,  who  led  the 
way  in  the  admirable  preface  to  his  Glossary ;  Le  Boeuf, 
and  Bonamy,  in  several  memoirs  among  the  transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  Muratori,  in  his  32nd,  33rd,  and  40th  dis- 
sertations on  Italian  antiquities ;  and,  with  more  copious 
evidence  and  successful  industry  than  any  other,  M. 
Baynouard,  in  the  first  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Choix 
des  Poesies  des  Troubadours,  have  collected  as  full  a 
history  of  the  formation  of  these  languages  as  we  could 
justly  require. 

26.  The  pure  Latin  language,  as  we  read  it  in  the 
Corraption  ^^dst  ancient  authors,  possesses  a  complicated 
of  colloquial  syntax  and  many  elliptical  modes  of  expres* 
the  Lower  sion,  which  give  vigour  and  elegance  to  style, 
Empire.  "jj^j^  gj^  j^q^  likely  to  be  readily  caught  by  the 
people.  If,  however,  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  spoken 
it  with  entire  purity,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Latin, 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  or  under  the  empire, 
was  not,  like  the  Greek  of  Athens  or  the  Tuscan  of 
Florence,  the  idiom  of  a  single  city,  but  a  language 
spread  over  countries  in  which  it  was  not  ori^nally 
vernacular,  and  imposed  by  conquest  upon  many  parts 
of  Italy,  as  it  was  afterwards  upon  Spain  and  Gaul. 
Thus  we  find  even  early  proofs  that  solecisms  of  grammar, 
as  well  as  barbarous  phrases  and  words  unauthorised  by 
use  of  polite  writers,  were  very  common  in  Bome  itself; 
and  in  every  succeeding  generation,  for  the  first  cen- 
turies after  the  Christian  era,  these  became  more  frequent 
and  inevitable.'     A  vulgar  Roman  dialect,  called  quoti" 

*  [As  the  word  **  barbaroos"  is  ap-  from  the  languages  of  barbarians.    This 

plied  at  present  with  less  strictoess,  it  of  conrse  did  not  Include  Greek ;  for 

may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that,  in  thoagh  the  adoption  of  Gredc  words  in 

Latin,  it  meant  only  words  borrowed  Latin  writers  was  sometimes  rockoned 
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dianus  by  Qnintilian,  pedutris  by  Yegetins,  ufua/u  by 
Sidonius,  is  recognised  as  distingoishaDle  from  the  pure 
Latmity  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  classical.  But 
fhe  more  ordinary  appellation  of  this  inferior  Latin  was 
'  ruathus ;  it  was  the  oountty  language  or  paUASy  corrupted 
in  every  manner,  and,  from  the  popular  want  of  educa- 
tion, incapable  of  being  restored,  because  it  was  not 
perceived  to  be  erroneous.*  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  before  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  colloquial 
Latin  had  undergone,  at  least  in  Fnmoe,  a  considerable 
change  even  with  the  superior  class  of  ecclesiastics. 
Gregory  of  Tours  confesses  that  he  was  habitually  falling 
into  that  sort  of  error,  the  misplacing  inflexions  and  pre- ' 
positions,  which  constituted  the  chief  original  difference 
of  the  rustic  tongue  from  pure  Latinity.  In  the  opinion 
indeed  of  Baynouard,  if  we  take  his  expressions  in  their 
natural  meaning,  the  Bomance  language,  or  that  which 
afterwards  was  generally  called  Provencal,  is  as  old  as 
the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul.  But  this  is 
nerhaps  not  reconcileable  with  the  proofis  we  have  of  a 
longer  continuance  of  Latin.  In  Italy  it  seems  probable 
that  the  change  advanced  more  slowly.  Gregory  the 
Great,  however,  who  has  been  reckoned  as  inveterate  an 
enemy  of  learning  as  ever  lived,  speaks  with  superlative 
contempt  of  a  regard  to  grammatical  purity  in  writing. 

an  affectatton,  it  ooald  not  paas  for  »  as  it  baa  aome  ofhen.  Into  tiM  emoeoot 

borbariam.    But  perhapa  the  provlndal  notion  that  a  real  Celtio  dialect,  aoch  at 

dialects  of  Italy  were  taiclndcd;  for  it  la  Caaar  found  in  Gaol,  waa  atUl  ipokcB. 

said  by  Qolntilian  that  lometlmea  bar>  But  this  it  Incoinpatible  with  the  known 

baroua  phraaea  had  been  uttered  by  the  hlatory  of  the  French  language  ;   and 

audience  in  the  theatrea  ;  theatn  ex-  Sidoniua  ia  one  of  thoae  looae  declam*- 

elamAaae  barbar^.— 1847.]  loiy  writen  whoae  warda  are  never  to 

*  Du  Cange,  pr^we,  pp.  18,  39.    But-  be  constnied  in  their  pcoper  meaning ; 

ticum  igitur  lemMNiem  uon  humUiorem  the  common  fkult  of  Latin  authora  than 

paulo  duntazat,  et  qui  aubUmi  opponi-  the  third  century.    Celtlcua  aermo  waa 

4ur,  appellabant ;  aed  eum  etiam,  qui  the  patoia  of  Gaul,  which,  haying  onoa 

mi«ia  reperet,  barbaiiamia  aoloBciamia-  been  GalUa  Celtioa,  ha  atlll  caUed  aucb. 

que  scateret,  quam  appoaito  Sidoniua  That  a  few  proper  namca,  or  atanilar 

squaxnam  aermouia  Celticl,  Ac.  vocat—  worda,  and  probably   aome  others,  in 

Buaticum,  qui  nuIUa  vel   granunaticM  French  are  Otitic,  ia  well  known. 

▼el   orthographic   leglbua   aatringitur.  Qnintillan  haa  laid   that  a  Tidont 

This  ia  nearly  a  definition  of  the  early  orthography  muat  bring  on  a  Tidona 

Romance  language ;  it  waa  Latin  with-  pronundatioQ.      Quod    nude   acriUtur, 

out  grammar  or  orthography.  nude  etiam  did  neceaaa  eat.    But  the 

The  aqnama  sermonla  Celttd,  men-  oonvene  of  thia  ia  atill  more  true,  and 

tloned  by  Sidoniua,  haa  led  Gny,  to  hia  waa  In  ftct  the  great  canae  of  giving  tha 

valuable  remarin  on  rhyme,  vol.  iLpw  58,  new  Bomance  language  itt  tOiMe  form. 
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It  was  a  crime  in  his  eyes  for  a  clei^yman  to  teaeh 
grammar;  yet  the  number  of  laymen  who  were  com- 
petent or  willing  to  do  so  had  become  very  small. 

27.  It  may  render  this  more  clear  if  we  mention  a 
few  of  the  growing  cormptions  which  have  in  fact  trans- 
formed the  Latin  into  French  and  the  sister  tongues. 
The  prepositions  were  used  with  no  regard  to  the  proper 
inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  were  known  so 
inaccurately,  and  so  constantly  put  one  for  another,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  prepositions  instead 
of  them.  Thus  de  and  ad  were  made  to  express  the 
cenitive  and  dative  cases,  which  is  common  in  charters 
&om  the  sixth  to  the  ten^  century.  Again,  it  is  a  real 
fault  in  the  Latin  language,  that  it  wanis  both  the 
definite  and  indefinite  article :  iHe  and  unus,  especially 
the  former,  were  called  in  to  help  this  deficiency.  In 
the  forms  of  Marculfus,  published  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  iUe  continually  occurs  as  an  article ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  the  sixth. 
This,  of  course,  by  an  easy  abbreviation,  furnished  the 
articles  in  French  and  Italian.  The  people  came  soon 
to  establish  more  uniformity  of  case  in  the  noun,  either 
by  rejecting  inflexions  or  by  diminishing  their  number. 
Baynouard  gives  a  long  list  of  old  French  nouns  formed 
from  the  Latin  accusative  by  suppressing  em  or  am.^  The 
.active  auxiliary  verb,  than  which  nothing  is  more  distinc- 
tive of  the  modem  languages  from  the  Latin,  came  in  from 
the  same  cause,  the  disuse,  through  ignorance,  of  several 
inflexions  of  the  tenses ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that 
here  also  the  Latin  language  is  singularly  deficient, 
possessing  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  second  perfect 
from  the  first,  or  "  I  have  seen "  from  *•  I  saw."    The 

l>  Sm  a  passage  of  Qaintllian,  L  9,  consonant;  |>ar  enim  atque  idem  est 

e.  4,  quoted  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vltiiun,  ita  cmn  vocall  sicnt  cam  oon- 

chap.  ix.  sonante  M  literam,  exprimere.    Gassier 

In  the  grammar  of  Caasiodoms,  a  mere  dcma,  De  Orthographia,  cap.  1 .  Thus  we 

compilation  from  old  writers,  and  in  this  perceive  that  there  was  a  nicety  as  to 

instance  from  one  Comatos,  we  find  an-  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  which 

other  remarkable  passage,  which  I  do  not  uneducated  persons  would  naturally  not 

remember  to  have  seen  quoted,  though  regard.    Hence  in  the  inscriptions  of  a 

doubtless  it  has  been  so,  on  the  pronnncla-  low  i^  we  firequently  find  this  letter 

tion  of  the  letter  Jf.    To  utter  this  final  omitted ;  as  in  one  quoted  hj  Muratori, 

consonant,  he  says,  before  a  word  begin-  Ego  L.  Contius  me  bibo  [vivo]  arcba 

ning  with  a  vowel,  is  wrong,  durum  ac  [archam]  fed,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  mul- 

barbarum  sonat;  but  it  is  an  equal  fknlt  tiply  instances.    Thus  the  neuter  and 

to  omit  it  before  one  beginning  with  a  the  accusative  terminations  were  lost 
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anziliary  verb  was  early  applied  in  France  and  Italy  to 
supply  this  defect ;  and  some  have  produced  what  they 
think  occasional  instances  of  its  employment  even  iji  the 
best  classical  authors. 

.   2d.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  the  progress  of 
these  changes,  the  degrees  of  variation  between  the 
polite  and  popular,  the  written  and  spoken  Latin,  in  the 
best  ages  of  Bome,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
and  in  the  kingdoms  founded  upon  its  ruins ;  of  LaSn^  • 
or,  finally,  the  exact  epoch  when  the  gram-  ^^^^ 
matical  language  ceased  to  be  generally  in-  ^^^^' 
telligible.     There  remains,  therefore,  some  room  still 
for  hypothesis  and  difference  of  opinion.     The  clergy 
preached  in  Latin  early  in  the  seventh  century,  and  we 
have  a  popular  song  of  the  same  age  on  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Clotaire  II.  in  622  over  the  Saxons.*"    This  has 
been  surmised  by  some  to  be  a  translation,  merely  be^ 
cause  the  Latin  is  better  than  they  suppose  to  have  been 
spoken.     But,  though  the  words  are  probably  not  given 
qtdte  correctly,  they  seem  reducible,  with  a  little  emenda- 
tion, to  short  verses  of  an  usual  rhythmical  cadence.** 

.  .29.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  we  find 
the  rustic  language  mentioned  as  distinct  from  it  b  changed 
Latin ;  •  and  in  the  council  of  Tours  held  in  813  {JAJ*^  . 
it  is  ordered  that  homilies  shall  be  explained  to  eSS^TaLi 
the  people  in  their  own  tongiie,  whether  inistio  °*°*^- 

«  Le  Boraf,  in  M^m;  de  r  Acad,  det  praserved.   I  have  not  foand  any  quoted, 

Inacrlpt  Tol.  XTIL— [Utoo,  in  a  dinertA*  except  one,  which  he  gives  tnm   La 

tioQ  on  the  origin  of  the  French  langoage,  Bavailldre,  which  la  simple  and  rather 

published  in  his  Singularity  Historiquas,  pretty;  but  I  know  not  whence  It  is 

L  103,  contends,  from  a  passage  in  tbe  taken.    It  seems  the  song  of  a  female 

Hlb  of  St  EUgius,  that  Latin  waa  the  slave,  and  is  perhaps  nearly  as  old  as  the 

vulgar  tongue  as  late  as  670.    But  the  destmcUunof  theemplie:  — 

paseage  quoted  is  P^rhapB  not  conclusive.  ^^     , ^  ^^^   ^^^1 

He  supposes  that  Latin  became  unlntelU-  q^^  mandas,  flUole, 

gtble  in  the  reign  of  Pepin,  or  the  first  Carmen  dulce  me  contare 

years  of  Charlemagne,  p.  110.    But  this  ia  Cum  sim  loiice  ami  valde 

running  too  close;  and  even  if  he  could  _         1"^™  *»»'*. , 

be  so  exact  as  to  any  one  part  of  Prance,  O  cur  Jubes  canere  ? 

we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  Intra  seems  put  for  trans.    The  metre  is 

that  the  corruptions  of  language  went  on  rhymed  trochaic;  but  that  is  consistent 

with  equal  steps  in  every  provtoce.—  with  antiquity.     It  is,  however,  more 

1842.]  pleasing  than  most  of  the  Latin  verse  of 

d  Turner,  in  ArebsDologia,  voL  xlv.  this  period,  and  is  more  in  the  tone  of 

173;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap,  iz.;  the  modem  langn^^s.     As  it  is  not  at 

Bouterwek,   Gesdi.  der    FranzSsischen  all  a  hackneyed  passage,  I  have  thought 

Poesie,  p.  18,  observes,  thai  there  are  it  worthy  of  quotation, 

ikiany  fragments  of  popular  Latin  songs  *  Acad,  des  Inacript  zvli.  713. 
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Roman  or  Frankish.  Id  842  we  find  the  earliest  written 
evidence  of  its  existence,  in  the  celebrated  oaths  taken 
by  Louis  of  Germany  and  his  brother  Charles* the  Bald» 
as  well  as  by  their  vassals,  the  former  in  Frankish  or 
early  German,  the  latter  in  their  own  current  di^jLeot. 
This,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  closer  resemblance  to 
Latin,  is  accounted  by  the  best  judges  a  specimen  of  the 
language  spoken  south  of  the  Loire,  afterwards  variously 
,  called  the  Langue  d'Oc,  Provencal,  or  Limousin,  and 
essentially  the  same  with  tilxe  dialects  of  Catalonia  and 
Valencia/  It  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  M.  Baynouard, 
as  it  was  of  earlier  inquirers,  that  the  general  language 
of  France  in  the  ninth  century  was  the  southern  dialect, 
rather  than  that  of  the  north,  to  which  we  now  give  the 
exclusive  name  of  French,  and  which  they  conceive  to 
have  deviated  from  it  afterwards.*  And  he  has  employed 
great  labour  to  prove  that,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  this 
language  was  generally  spoken  with  hardly  so  much 
difference  from  that  of  France  as  constitutes  even  a 
variation  of  dialect;  the  articles,  pronouns,  and  auxi* 
liaries  being  nearly  identical ;  most  probably  not  with  so 
much  difference  as  would  render  the  native  of  one  coun- 
try by  any  means  unintelligible  in  another.'^ 


f  Da  Cange,  p.  35 ;  Raynonard,  passim. 
M.  de  la  Rue  has  called  it  "  un  Latin 
expirant.*'  Recherches  sur  les  Bardes 
d'Armoriqne.  Between  this  and  "  un 
Fran9ais  naissant "  there  may  be  only  a 
verbal  distinction;  but  in  accuracy  of 
definition  I  should  thinlc  M.  Raynonard 
much  more  correct.  The  language  of 
this  oath  cannot  he  called  Latin  witlwut 
a  violent  stretch  of  words;  no  Latin 
scholar,  as  such,  would  understand  it, 
except  by  ooi^ecture.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  words,  as  we  learn 
trom  M.  R.,  are  Provencal  of  the  twelfUi 
century.  The  passage  has  been  often 
printed,  and  sometimes  incorrectly.  M. 
Roquefort,  in  the  preface  to  his  Olosaaire 
da  la  Langue  Romane,  has  given  a  tracing 
from  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Nitard, 
the  historian  of  the  ninth  century,  to 
whom  we  owe  this  important  record  ci 
language. 

8  The  chief  difference  was  in  ortho- 
graphy ;  the  Northerns  wrote  Latin  words  ■ 
With  an  «  where  the  South  retained  a; 


as  charltet,  caritat;  veritet,  verltat;  ap- 
pelet,apelat  Si  I'on  r^tablissait  dans  lea 
plusandens  textes  Fran9ais  les  a  primi- 
tift  en  place  des  e,  (m  aurait  identique- 
ment  la  langue  des  troubadours.  Ray* 
nouard,  Observations  sur  le  Roman  da 
Ron,  1829,  p.  6. 

h  The  proofs  of  this  similarity  occupy 
most  part  of  the  first  and  sixth  volumet 
in  if.  Raynouard's  excellent  work. 

(The  theory  of  M.  Raynouard,  eq>e* 
dally  80.  far  as  it  involves  the  existence 
of  a  primitive  Romance  tongue,  akin  to 
the  Proven9al,  itself  derived  from  Lathi^ 
but  spoken  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so, 
in  Spain  and  Italy  as  well  as  France, 
and  the  mother  of  the  Neo-Latin  Ian* 
guages,  has  been  opposed  in  the  very 
leaxned  HIstoire  de  la  Formation  de  la 
Langue  Franfaise,  by  M.  Amp^.-^ 
1847.] 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 
French  and  Italian  had  a  double  source, 
barbaric  as  well  as  Latin;  and  that  the 
norttiem  nations,  in .  conquering  thoeo. 
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30.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  if  not 
before,  France  had  acquired  a  langpiage,  nn-  ^^. 
qnestionably  nothing  else  than  a  oormption  of  tptSanm 
Latin  (for  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  words  that  o'*^*»^ 
entered  into  it  were  by  no  means  numerous,  and  did  not 
influence  its  structure),  but  become  so  distinct  from  its 
parent,  through  modes  of  pronunciation  as  well  as  gram- 
matical changes,  that  it  requires  some  degree  of  practice 
to  trace  the  derivation  of  words  in  many  instances.  It 
might  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  adduce,  or 
at  least  prove  to  have  existed,  a  series  of  monuments  in 
this  new  form  of  speech.  It  might  naturally  appear  that 
poetry,  the  voice  of  the  heart,  would  have  been  heard 
wherever  the  joys  and  sufferings,  the  hopes  and  cares  of 
humanity,  wherever  the  countenance  of  nature,  or  the 
manners  of  social  life,  supplied  their  boundless  treasures 
to  its  choice ;  and  among  untutored  nations  it  has  been 
rarely  silent.  Of  the  existence  of  verse,  however,  in  this 
early  period  of  the  new  langpiages,  we  find  scarce  any 
testimony,  a  doubtful  passage  m  a  Latin  poem  of  the 
ninth  century  exceptedl^  till  we  come  to  a  production  on 
the  captivity  of  Boethius,  versified  chiefly  m>m  ^om  <m 
passages  in  his  (}onsolation,  which  M.  Bay-  BMttiias. 

lesions,  bnmght  In  *  large  share  of  tlMlr  cbadna  Kadbert  (ob.  MB)  In  the  LM  of 

4nm  language.    Tbli  li  Ilka  the  oU  eno-  St.  Adalhard,  abbot  of  OorMe  (ob.  82f), 

neons  opinion,  that  the  Nonoaan  Con-  the  Romance  poets  are  called  upon  to 

quest  inftiaed  the  French  which  we  now  Join  the  Latins  In  the  foUowii^t  lines.— 
find  in  our  own  tongue.    There  are  oer^       «  Bnstica  conoelebret  !><»«■»**  T^ttftft- 


tafaily  Teatonlc  worda  both  in  IVench  que  lincna, 

and  Italian,  but  not  sufikient  to  affect  Bazo,  qui,  pai 

the  proposition  that  these  langnages  are  camlne  dlcat; 


merely  Latin  in  their  origin.     These  V^JJ  hue  cuncti.  ctdnlt  qoam 

words  in  many  instances  express  what  w»"S5«?21l«  ?La#«  -♦  «....i^  -, 

T-M«  -^M  «JJ.  *t.n.  ^,«T^  w>.  y^,^  *^  tnmulum  fadte,  et  tomnlo  sa« 

lAtin  could  not;  thus  guerra  was  by  no  penkkUte  carmen." 
mesiis  qmonymons  with  beOimk    Tet 


even  Roquefort  talks  of  **  vn  Jargon  com- 


Raynooard,  Cholz  des  FoMes,  toL  ii. 


postf  de  mots  Tudesquea  et  Bomains,-  R*  w"\?S!f  **~!  T  ''^^fl^ 

SsLuis  PraiminidTi;.  p.  19;  foigetting  »«»We;  but  the  quotatiop  from  Viigil, 

which  he  more  Justty  remaikB  after^  ^'^l  !S?J?*^'  ff^^^'^^ 

wsids,  on  the  oath  of  Charles  the  Bald,  wmaik,  ttoujf  in  one  of  Chariemagne  s 

that  it  shows  "  la  langue  Bmnane  eat  "f  JT**'*!?'     ?  ~*  ^T  "7  »*«»  Mto- 

entiirement  eompo«$e  de  Latin."    A  »»**^,  JJ«^^*  ^'^  "^  •• 

kng  list  could.  iloXubt,  be  made  of  J*;  ^^'J'  f  J»»  ^TJ^  "^^"^ 

VrLi  and  Italian  worts  that  cannot  bjrd^y  write  liitin  at  all.  has  quoted  sn- 

eartly  be  treoed  to  sny  Latin  with  which  ©wwune:- 

we  are  acquainted;  bat  we  maybe  siir»       -  Fmpurea  Intezti  toUant  aolaa  Brf- 
prised  that  it  is  not  stiU  longer.  ^•n™- 

1  In  a  Latin  eclogue  quoted  by  Fa^  Gale,  XV.  Scriptores,  UL  109. 
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nooard,  though  somewhat  wishing  to  asmgn  a  higher 
date,  places  about  the  year  1000.  This  is  printed  by 
him  from  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the  fEunous  abbey  of 
Fleuiy,  or  St.  Benoit-sur-Loire,  and  now  in  the  public 
library  of  Orleans.  It  is  a  fragment  of  250  lines,  written 
in  stanzas  of  six,  seven,  or  a  greater  number  of  verses  of 
ten  syllables,  sometimes  deviating  to  eleven  or  twelve ; 
and  all  the  lines  in  each  stanza  rhyming  masculinely 
with  each  other.  It  is  certainly  by  much  the  earliest 
specimen  of  French  verse ;  ^  even  if  it  should  only  belong, 
as  Le  Boeuf  thought,  to  the  eleventh  century. 

31.  M.  Baynouard  has  asserted  what  will  hardly  bear 
Proven^Ai  dispute,  that  "  there  has  never  been  composed 
gnunmar.  any  Considerable  work  in  any  language,  till  it 
has  acquired  determinate  forms  of  expressing  Uie  modi^ 
fications  of  ideas  according  to  time,  number,  and  person,** 
or,  in  other  words,  the  elements  of  grammar."  But 
whether  the  Proven^  or  Bomance  language  were  in  its 
infsmcy  so  defective,  he  does  not  say ;  nor  does  the  gram-» 
mar  he  has  giyen  lead  us  to  that  inference.  This 
grammar,  indeed,  is  necessarily  framed  in  great  measure 
out  of  more  recent  materials.  It  may  be  suspected, 
perhaps,  that  a  language  formed  by  mutUating  the  words 
of  another,  could  not  for  many  ages  be  rich  or  flexible 
enough  for  the  variety  of  poetic  expression.  And  the 
more  ancient  forms  would  long  retain  their  prerogative 
in  writing:   or,  perhaps,  we  can  only  say,  that  the 

k  Raynouard,  voL  ii.  p.  5. 6,  and  pre-  derived  tnm  the  eecood  declension  Id 

liBce,  p.  czxviL  Latin.    Ai,  fur  example,— 

">  ObeervationB  pUlologlqiies  et  gram- 

maticalee  but  le  Roman  du  Ron  (1929).  Sing.  U  princea  est  venus,  et  a  este 

p.  26.    Two  ancient  Provencal  gram-  -.,          sacpezrola. 

»;•*•    /m«  K»  n.««/»t.i  xnAoT  i«  ♦>,«  -P"*-  I^  evesqae  et  11  plus  noble 

^Au       J^  Raymond  Vldal  in  the  baron  se  sont  asimWc. 
twelfth  century,  are  in  existence.    The 

langoage,  therefore,  must  have  had  its  Thus  also  the  pOMessive  pronoun  is 

determinate  rules  before  that  time.  always  met,  tes,  set  (mens,  tuua,  sous), 

M.  Raynouard  has  shown  with  a  pro-  in  the  nominative  singular;  mon,  ton^ 
digality  of  evidence,  the  regularity  of  the  son  (meum,  kc),  in  the  obliqne  re^men. 
French  or  Romance  language  in  the  it  has  been  thioue^  ignorance  of  such 
twelfth  oentuiy,  and  its  retention  of  rules  that  the  old  French  poetry  had 
Latin  fbrms,  in  cases  when  it  had  not  seemed  capricious,  and  destitute  of  striet 
been  suspected.  Thus  it  is  a  funds-  grammar ;  and,  in  a  philosophical  sense, 
mental  rule,  that,  in  nouns  mascuUne,  the  simplicity  and  extenslveness  of  M. 
the  nominative  ends  in  « in  the  singular,  Baynouard's  discovery  entitle  it  to  the 
but  wants  it  in  the  plural;  while  the  appellatton  of  beautlfbL  (It  has.  how- 
oblique  cases  lose  it  in  the  singular,  but  ever,  been  since  shown  to  require  soms 
retain  it  in  the  pluraL  This  is  evidently  Umltatioa] 
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absence  of  poetry  was  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  evidence, 
of  that  intellecttial  barrenness,  more  characteristic  of  the 
dark  ages  than  their  ignorance. 

32.  In  Italy,  where  we  may  conceive  the  comiption 
of  language  to  have  been  less  extensive,  and 

where  the  spoken  patois  had  never  acquired  a  J^Sltaed  in 
distinctive  name  like  lingua  Bomana  in  France,  S*itSP' 
we  find  two  remarkable  proofe,  as  they  seem, 
that  Latin  was  not  wholly  nnintelligible  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  and  which  therefore  modify  M.  Eay- 
nouard*s  hypothesis  as  to  the  simultaneous  origin  of  the 
^Bomanoe  tongue.  The  one  is  a  popular  song  of  the  sol- 
diers, on  their  march  to  rescue  the  emperor  Louis  II.  in 
881,  from  the  violent  detention  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  the  duke  of  Benevento ;  the  other,  a  similar 
exhortation  to  the  defenders  of  Modena  in  924,  when 
that  city  was  in  danger  of  siege  from  the  Hungarians* 
Both  of  these  were  published  by  Muratori  in  his  fortieth 
dissertation  on  Italian  Antiquities ;  and  both  have  been 
borrowed  from  him  by  M.  Sismondi,  in  his  Litt^rature  du 
Midi.*"  The  former  of  these  poems  is  in  a  loose  trochaic 
measure,  totally  destitute  of  regard  to  grammatical  in- 
flexions. Yet  some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  Italian, 
the  article  and  the  auxiliary  verb,  do  hot  appear.  The 
latter  is  in  accentual  iambics,  with  a  sort  of  monotonous 
termination  in  the  nature  of  rhyme ;  and  in  very  much 
superior  Latinity,  probably  the  work  of  an  ecclesiastio.* 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  either  of  these,  especially  the 
former,  which  is  merely  a  military  song,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Latin  language  was  not  grown 
wholly  out  of  popular  use. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  century,  France  still  affords  us 
iDUt  few  extant  writings.     Several,  indeed,  can  be  shown 

■  Vol.  i  p.  23, 27.  men:— 

®  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  M ma-  *'  O  to,  qui  lervag  armls  Ista  mnnia, 

tori  means  1^  saying,  **  Son  veni  di  do-  I^oli  donnire,  moneo,  sed  vigila." 

did  siUabe,  ma  compntata  la  ragione  de^  This  is  like  another  strange  observa- 

tempi,  vengono  ad  essere  ugnall  a  gU  tion  of  Mnratori  in  the  same  dlsserta* 

endecasillabi."    P.  651.     He  could  not  tion,  that,  in  the  well-known  lines  of 

have  tmderstood   the  metre,  which  is  the  emperor  Adrian  to  his  sonl, "  Anl. 

perfectly  regular,  and  even  harmonious,  mnla  vagula,  blandula,"  which    could 

on  the  condition  only,  that  no  "  ragione  perplex  no  schoolboy,  he  cannot   dis* 

de'  tempi,"  except  sndi  as  accentual  pro-  ^ver  '*  un'  esatta  norma  di  metro ;"  and, 

fiunciation  observes,  shall  be  demanded,  therefore,   takes  them   to   be   merely 

The  fitBt  two  lines  will  serve  as  a  sped-  rhythmicaL 
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to  have  onob  existed.  The  Bomance  language,  compre- 
French  of  ^^'^^^  ^®  *^^  divisions  of  Proven^  and 
eleventh  Northem  French,  by  this  time  distinctly  sepa- 
**°*'*^*  rate  from  each  other,  was  now,  say  tihe  aa&ors  of 
the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  employed  in  poetiy, 
romances,  translations,  and  original  works  in  different 
kinds  of  literature ;  sermons  were  preached  in  it,  and 
the  code,  called  the  Assises  de  J^ru»eJem,  was  drawn  up 
under  (Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  1100.'*  Some  part  of  this 
is  doubtful,  and  especially  the  age  of  these  laws.  They 
do  not  mention  those  of  William  the  Conqueror,  recorded 
in  French  by  Ingulfus.  Doubts  have  been  cast  by  a 
distinguished  living  critic  on  the  age  of  this  French 
code,  and  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  History  of  Ingulfus 
itself;  which  he  conceives,  upon  very  plausible  grounds, 
to  be  a  forgery  of  Bichard  IL  s  tune :  the  language  of  the 
laws  indeed  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  but  not  probably 
distinguishable  at  this  day  from  the  French  of  the  twelf m 
oentury.'i  It  may  be  said  in  general  that,  except  one  or 
two  translations  from  books  of  Scripture,  very  Uttle  now 
extant  has  been  clearly  referred  to  an  earlier  period/ 

P  Vol.  TlL  |h,  lOT.  Northern    French  In  we  daring  the 

*l  [The  French  laws  in  Ingnlftifl  an  twelfth  century;  spoken  and  written  in 

ascertained  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Picardy,  in  Normandy,  in  the  Isle  of 

Latin,  made  In  the  thirteenth  centary.]  France,  In  Burgundy  and  some  central 

'  Boqaefi>rt»  OloasaiTe  de  la  Langue  provinces,  in  Lorraine,  and,  finally,  Ip 

Bomane,  p.  2».  and  Etat  de  U  Fo^sle  Poitoa  and  Ai\]ou ;  the  last  of  which 

Franfai8e,p.42  and  306,  mentions  several  had  a  tinge  of  the  Langue  d'Oc.    Id. 

religions  worics  hi  the  Royal  Library,  Introduction,  p.  59.— 1847.]    Raynouaid 

and  also  a  metrical  romance  in  the  Bri-  has  collected  a  few  flnagments  in  Fro- 

tish  Museum,  lately  published  in  F&ris,  ven^aL     But  I  must  dissent  from  this 

on  the  &bulous  voyage  of  Charlemagne  excellent  writer  in  referring  the  famous 

to  Constantinople.    [But  this  romance  is  poem  of  the  Voudois,  La  Nobla  Leycaon^ 

now  referred  by  its  editor,  M.  Michel,  to  to  the  year  1100.    Gbolx  des  Poesies  dea 

the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Troubadours,  voL  ii.  p.  czzxvii.    I  have 

And  the  translations  of  the  hooka  of  atoeady   observed  that  the   two  lines 

Kings,  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  so  Car  which  contain  what  he  calls  la  date  de 

fhnn  being  clearly  referrible  to  an  earlier  I'an  1100  are  so  loosely  expressed  as  to 

period,  that  their  editor,  M^  le  Ronx  de  include    the    whole    ensuing    century. 

Uncy,  in  Documena  InMits,  1841,  though  (Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap,  ix.)    And 

wavering  a  little,  evidently  incUnea  to  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  poem  Is  not 

place  them  about  the  same  time.    In  mudb  older  than  1200.    It  seems  pro* 

Uct,  we  are  not  able  to  prove  satisfao-  bable  that  they  reckoned  1100  years  oo 

torily  that  any  Norman  French,  except  a  loose  computatirm,  not  from  the  Chri» 

the  version  of  Boethius  above  mentioned,  tlan  era,  but  from  the  time  when  the 

belongs  to  the  eleventh  century.  Boque-  passage  of  Scripture  to  which  these  lineo 

fort  and  De  la  Rue  assumed  too  much  aa  allude  was  written.    The  allusion  may 

to  thia.    It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  be  to  1  Pet  L  30.    But  it  is  clear  tha^ 

H.  Michel  distinguishes  six  dialects  of  at  tiie  time  of  iha  composition  of  thia 
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Tet  we  may  suspect  that  ihe  language  was  already  em- 
jdoyed  in  poetry,  and  had  been  gradually  ramifying 
itself  by  the  shoots  of  invention  and  sentiment ;  since,  at 
the  close  of  this  age,  and  in  the  next,  we  find  a  constel-^ 
lation  of  gay  and  brilliant  versifiers,  the  Troubadoius  of 
southern  France,  and  a  corresponding  class  to  the  north 
of  the  lioire. 

34.  These  early  poets  in  the  modem  languages  chiefly 
borrowed  their  forms  of  versification  from  the  j^^^^  ^ 
Latin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  metrical  modem 
composition  in  that  language,  as  in  Greek,  was  ^"«"««^ 
an  arrangement  of  verses  corresponding  by  equal  or 
equivalent  feet;  all  syllables  being  presumed  to  &11 
under  a  known  division  of  long  and  short,  the  former 
passing  for  strictly  the  double  of  the  latter  in  quantity 
of  time.  By  this  law  of  pronunciation  all  verse  was 
measured ;  and  to  this  not  only  actors,  who  were  assisted 
by  an  accompaniment,  but  the  orators  also  endeavoured 
to  conform.  But  the  accented,  or,  if  we  choose  rather  to 
call  them  so,  emphatic  syllables,  being  regulated  by  a 
very  different  though  uniform  law,  the  uninstructed 
people,  especially  in  the  decline  of  Latinity,  pro- 
nounced, as  we  now  do,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
metrical  quantity  of  syllables,  but  according  to  their 

poem,  not  only  tbe  name  of  VaudoU  had  moniucrit  n'a  pas  4i6  Interpol^."    P. 

1)een  impoaed  on  those  sectaries,  bat  ihey  cxlilL 

had  become  subject  to  persecation.    We  I  will  here  reprint,  more  aoeorately 

know  nothing  of  this  till  near  the  end  of  than  before,  the  two  linea  aapposed  to 

the  oentmy.    This  poem  waa  probably  give  the  poem  the  date  of  1100>- 

-written  til  the  south  of  France,  and  carried  «  Ben  ha  mil  et  cent  aikci  compU 

afberwards  to  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Pied-  enti^rement, 

mont,  from  which  it  was  brought  to  Que  fo  scripta  I'ora  car  sen  al 

Geneva  and  England  in  tbe  seventeenth  <l«rier  tempa.'* 

century.  La  NobU  Leycson  ia  published  Can  M.  Raynouard,  or  any  one  else, 

nX  length  \xy  Raynouard.    It  consista  of  be  warranted  by  this  in  saying.  La  date 

4Y9  linea,  which  seem  to  be  rhythmical  de  I'on  1100.  qu'on  lit  dana  ce  po^me, 

or  aberrant  JllezandrineB ;  tbe  rhymea  m^te  toute  oonflanoe  ? 

oncertaln  in  number,  chiefly  masculine.  [The  writings  ascribed  to  the  ancient 

The  poem  censures  the  corruptions  of  Waldenses  have  lately  been  investigated 

the  church,  but  contains  little  that  would  with  oonaiderable  acuteness  and  erudi- 

be  considered  heretical;  which  agreea  tion  in  the  British  Magasine,  and  the 

with  what  amtemporary  historians  re-  spuriouanesa  of  the  greater  part  aeema 

late  (rf  tbe  original  Waldenses.     Any  demonstrated.    But  those  who  consider 

doubta  aa  to  the  authenticity  of  thia  Leger  aa  a  forger  do  not  appear  to  doubt 

poem  are  totally  unreasonable.    M.  Ray-  the  authenticity  of  this  poem.  La  Nobis 

nouard,  an  indisputably  competent  Judge,  Leycson,  though  they  entirely  agree  with 

observea,  *'  Lea  perscnnes  qui  I'exami-  me  aa  to  its  probable  date  near  the  end 

neront  avec  attention  Jugnont  que  le  of  tbe  twelfth  centuiy^^lSia.] 
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accentual  dififerenoes.  And  this  gaye  rise  to  the  popular 
or  rhythmieal  poetry  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  traces  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  second  century,  and  even 
much  earHer,  but  of  which  we  have  abundant  proo& 
afker  the  age  of  Constantino.*  All  metre,  as  Angustm 
says,  was  rhythm,  but  all  rhythm  was  not  metre:  in 
rhythmical  Terse,  neither  the  quantity  of  syllables,  that 
is,  the  time  allotted  to  each  by  metrical  rule,  nor  even 
in  some  d^ree  their  number,  was  regarded,  so  long  as  a 
cadence  was  retained  in  which  the  ear  could  recognise  a 
certain  approach  to  uniformity.  Much  popular  poetry, 
both  religious  and  profiane,  and  the  public  hymns  of  the 
church,  were  written  in  this  manner ;  the  distinction  of 
long  and  short  syllables,  even  while  Latin  remained  a 
living  tongue,  was  lost  in  speech,  and  required  study  to 
attain  it.  The  accent  or  emphasis,  both  of  which  are 
probably^  to  a  certain  extent,  connected  with  quantity 
and  wi^  each  other,  supplied  its  place ;  the  accented 
syllable  being,  perhaps,  generally  lengthened  in  ordinary 
speech ;  though  this  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  length,  for 
no  want  of  emphasis  or  lowness  of  tone  can  render  a 
syllable  of  many  letters  short.  Thus  we  find  two  species 
of  Latin  verse :  one  metrical,  which  Prudentius,  Fortu- 
natns,  and  others  aspired  to  write ;  the  other  rhythmical, 
somewhat  licentious  in  number  of  syllables,  and  wholly 
accentual  in  its  pronunciation.  But  this  kind  was  founded 
on  the  former,  and  imitated  the  ancient  syllabic  arrange- 
ments. Thus  the  trochaic,  or  line  in  which  the  stress 
falls  on  the  uneven  syllables,  commonly  alternating  by 
eight  and  seven,  a  very  popular  metre  from  its  spirited 
flow,  was  adopted  in  military  songs,  such  as  that  already 
mentioned  of  the  Italian  soldiers  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  was  also  common  in  religious  chants.  The  line  of 
eight  syllables,  or  dimeter  iambic,  in  which  the  cadence 
falls  on  the  even  places,  was  still  more  frequent  in  eccle- 
siastical verse.  DUt  these  are  the  most  ordinary  forms 
of  versification  in  the  early  French  or  Provencal,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  languages.    The  line  of  eleven  syllables, 

*  The  well-known  lines  of  Adrian  to  pati  to  be  sounded  as  an  iambic    They 

Floras,  and  his  reply,  **  Ego  nolo  Floras  are  not  the  earliest  instance  extant  of 

esse,"  &c.,  are  aooontaal  trochaics,  bat  disregard  to   qaantity;   for   Saetonios 

hot  wholly  so,  for  the  last  line,  8ey-  quotes  some  satirical    lines  on  Jnliv 

thicas  pati  pridnas,  leqoiivs  the  word  Caesar 
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vrbick  became  in  tiiue  stUl  more  usual  than  thefonner, 
is  nothing  else  than  the  ancient  hendecasyllable,  from 
which  the  French,  in  what  they  call  masculine  rhymes, 
and  ourselves  more  generally,  from  a  still  greater  de* 
ficiency  of  final  vowels,  have  been  forced  to  retrench  the 
last  syllable.  The  Alexandrine  of  twelve  syllables 
might  seem  to  be  the  trimeter  iambic  of  the  ancients. 
But  Sanchez  has  very  plausibly  referred  its  origin  to  a 
form  more  usual  in  the  dark  ages,  the  pentameter ;  and 
shown  it  in  some  early  Spanish  poetry.*  The  Alexan- 
drine, in  the  southern  languages,  had  genemlly  a  femi- 
nine termination,  that  is,  in  a  short  vowel ;  thus  becoming 
of  thirteen  syllables,  the  stress  falling  on  ike  penultimate, 
as  is  the  usual  case  in  a  Latin  pentameter  verse,  accen- 
tually read  in  our  present  mode.  The  variation  of  sylla- 
bles in  these  Alexandrines,  which  run  from  twelve  to 
fourteen,  is  accounted  for  by  the  similar  numerical 
variety  in  the  pentameter."* 

85,  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps  tediously,  on  this  subject, 
l>ecause  vague  notions  of  a  derivation  of  modem  ^.^  ^^ 
metrical  arrangements,  even  in  the  languages  rhyme  in 
of  Latin  origin,,  from  the  Arabs  or  Scandi-  ^^• 
iiayians,  have  sometimes  gained  credit.    It  has  been 
imagined  also,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  new 
poetry,  rhyme,  was  borrowed  from  the  Saracens  of  Spain.* 
But  llie  Latin  language  abounds  so  much  in  consonances,  * 
that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  write  verses  in 
it  well  know  the  dif&cnlty  of  avoiding  them,  as  much  as 
an  ear  formed  on  classiccd  models  demands ;  and  as  this 

t  The  breftk  in  the  middle  of  the  Tarloas  forms  among  those  who  either 
Alexandrine,  itwiU  oorar  to  every  com-  did  not  understand,  or  did  not  regard, 
potent  Jndge,  has  nothing  analogous  to  it  the  trae  quantity  of  syllables ;  and  the 
in  the  trimeter  iambic,  bat  exactly  cor-  practice  of  rhyming  la  probably  to  be  de- 
responds  to  the  invariable  law  of  the  duced  ih)m  the  same  origlnaL"  Essay 
pentameter.  on  the  Language  and  Venriiication  of 

"  Koqnefort,  Essai  sar  la  Pb^ie  Fran-  Cbaucer,  p.  61. 

false  dans  le  I2me  et  I3me  siMes,  p.  ee.  *  Andres,  with   a   partiality  to   the 

Oalvani,  Osservazioni   snlla  Poesia  de'  Saracens  of  Spain,  whom,  by  a  singular 

Th>vatorL     (Modena,   1829.)    Sanchez,  asemnption,  he  takes  for  his  countrymen, 

Poeaias  Gastellanas  anteriores  al  15mo  manifested  in  almost  e^ry  page,  does 

0iglo,  VOL  i.  p.  122.  not  fifdl  to  urge  this.    It  had  been  said 

Tyrwhitt  had  afaready  observed,  *•  The  long  before  by  Huet,  and  others  who 

metres  which  the  Normans  used,  and  U^ed  before  these    subjects  had  been 

wincii  we  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  thoroughly  investigated.    Oiigfaie  e  Pro^ 

tibem,  were  plainly  copied  trcm  the  Latin  gresso,  &c,  iL  194.    He  has  been  copied 

ihythmical  verses,  which,  in  the  declen-  by  Gingu^n^  and  Sismondi 
■ion  of  that  langaage,  were  current  in 
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gingle  is  certainly  pleasing  in  itself,  it  is  not  wonderful 
^at  the  less  fastidious  vulgar  shonld  adopt  it  in  their 
rhythmical  songs.  It  has  been  proved  by  Muratori, 
Gray,  and  Turner,  beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt,  that 
rhymed  Latin  verse  was  in  use  from  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century/ 

36.  Thus,  about  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  we  find 
Proven  1  *^^  dialccts  of  the  same  language,  diflfering  by 
an/iSSch  that  time  not  inconsiderably  from  each  oflier, 
vo^^»  the  Provencal  and  French,  possessing  a  regular 
grammar,  established  forms  of  versification  (and  the 
early  troubadours  added  several  to  those  borrowed  from 
the  Latin"),  and  a  flexibility  which  gave  free  scope  to 
the  gracefal  turns  of  poetry.  William,  duke  of  Guienne, 
has  the  glory  of  leading  the  van  of  surviving  Provencal 
songsters.  He  was  bom  in  1070,  and  may  probably 
have  composed  some  of  his  little  poems  before  he  joined 
the  crusaders  in  1096.  If  these  are  genuine,  and  no 
doubt  of  them  seems  to  be  entertained,  they  denote  a 
considerable  degree  of  previous  refinement  in  the  laur 
guage.'  We  do  not,  I  believe,  meet  with  any  other 
troubadour  till  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
From  that  time  till  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  and 
especially  before  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Toulouse  in 
122B,  they  were  numerous  almost  as  the  gay  insects  of 
spring ;  names  of  illustrious  birth  are  mingled  in  the 
list  with  those  whom  genius  has  saved  from  obscurity ; 

Sey  were  the  delight  of  a  luxurious  nobility,  the  pride 
southern  France,  while  the  great  fiefs  of  Toulouse  and 
Guienne  were  in  their  .splendour.  Their  style  soon  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  northern  dialect.  Abelard  was  the 
first  of  recorded  name,  who  taught  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
to  resound  a  tale  of  love ;  and  it  was  of  Eloise  that  he 
sung.*    "You  composed,"  says  that  gifted  and  noble- 

y  Muratfori,   Antichitk  Itallane,  Dit-  *  See  Baynooard,  Boquefort.  and  Oal- 

aert.  40.    Turner,  in  ArduBologia,  toL  vani  for  the  Provencal  and  French  metres* 

xiv.,  and  Hist  of  England,  voL  iv.  fk  which  are  very  complicated. 

328,  65a     Gnf  has  gone  as  deeply  as  *  Raynonard,  Choix   des  Pb^es  dea 

any  one  into  this  suliject;  and  though,  Tronbadomv,  voL  iL     Angola,  Recneil 

writing  at  what  may  he  called  an  early  des  Andens  Pontes  Franks,  voL  i. 

period  of  metrical  critidsm,  he  has  fiOlen  b  Boaterwek,  on  the  authority  of  La 

into  a  few  errors,  and  been  too  easy  of  Bavaill^re,  seems  to  donbt  whether  these 

credence,  unanswerably  proves  the 'Latin  poems  of  Abelard  were  in^  French  or 

origin  of  rhyme.    Gray's  Worlcs  by  Ma-  Latin.    Gesuh.  der  FranzSsiachen  Poesie, 

thias,  voL  11.  p.  30-54  p.  18.    I  believe  this  would  be  thoo^t 
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spirited  woman,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him,  "  many- 
verses  in  amorous  measure,  so  sweet  both  in  their  lan- 
guage and  their  melody,  that  your  name  was  incessantly 
in  flie  mouths  of  all,  and  even  the  most  illiterate  could 
not  be  forgetful  of  you.  This  it  was  chiefly  that  made 
women  admire  you.  And  as  most  of  these  songs  were 
on  me  and  my  love,  they  made  me  known  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  caused  many  women  to  envy  me.  Every 
tongue  spoke  of  your  Eloise ;  every  street,  every  house 
resounded  with  my  name,"  *  These  poems  of  Abelard 
are  lost;  but  in  the  Norman,  or  northern  French  lan- 
guage, we  have  €ui  immense  number  of  poets  belonging 
to  the  twelfth  and  the  two  following  centuries.  One  * 
hundred  and  tweiityHseven  are  known  by  name  in  the 
twelfth  alone,  and  above  two  hundred  in  the  thirteenth.'* 


quite  paradoxical  by  any  critic  at  pre- 
sent. 

^  Duo  aatem,  fietteor,  tlbi  spedaliter 
inerant,  qulbus  feminarum  quarumllbet 
animoa  statim  allioere  poteras,  dictandi 
Tidelioet  et  caatandi  gratia ;  que  cseteros 
aodnim^  philosophoe  assecutos  esse  novi> 
mna.  Qoibus  qoidem  quasi  ludo  quodam 
laborem  exercitii  recreans  philosophici 
pleraqae  amatorio  metro  vel  rithmo  oom- 
posita  reliqulsti  carmina,  qos  pne  nimiA 
Buavitate  tarn  dictaminis  qoam  canity 
aeepios  freqnentata  tumn  in  ore  omnium 
jkomea  inceasanter  tenebant,  ut  etiam 
illiteratOB  melodin  duloedo  tui  non  sine- 
ret  immemores  esse.  Atquehincmaxime 
in  amorem  tui  feminn  suspirabant.  Et 
com  horum  pais  maxima  canniuum  nos- 
tros  decantaret  amores,  multis  me  regi- 
onibus  brevl  tempore  nunciavit,  et  mul- 
tamm  in  me  feminarum  aocendit  in- 
vidiam. And  in  another  place:  Fre- 
quentl  carmine  tuam  in  ore  omnium 
Heloissam  ponebas:  me  piataa  omnes, 
me  domus  singula  resonabant  Epist 
▲bselardi  et  Heloissn.  Theee  episUes 
of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  especially  those 
of  the  latter,  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  book  that  gives  any  pleasure  in 
leading  which  had  been  produced  in 
Europe  for  600  years,  since  the  Conso- 
lation of  Boethius.  But  1  do  not  press 
my  negative  judgment  We  may  at  least 
■ay  tliat  the  writers  of  the  dark  ages, 
If  they  have  left  anything  intrinsically 
very  good,  have  been  Hi-treated  by  the 
learned,  who  have  ikiled  to  extract 
VOL.  I. 


it  Pope,  It  may  be  here  observed,  has 
done  great  ii^ustice  to  Eloisa  in  his 
unrivalled  epistle,  by  putting  the  senti- 
ments of  a  coarse  and  abandoned  woman 
into  her  mouth.  Her  refusal  to  marry 
Abelard  arose  not  from  an  abstract  pre- 
dilection for  tiie  name  of  mistress  above 
that  of  wife,  but  firom  her  disinterested 
affection,  which  would  not  deprive  him 
of  the  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  dignities 
to  which  his  genius  and  renown  might 
lead  him.  She  judged  very  unwisely,  as 
it  turned  out,  but  from  an  unbounded 
generosity  of  character.  He  was,  in 
fact,  unworthy  of  her  aifection,  which 
she  expresses  in  the  tenderest  language. 
Deum  testem  Invoco,  si  me  Augustus 
universe  pnesidens  mundo  matrimonii 
honore  dignaretur,  totumque  mihl  orbem 
conflrmaret  in  perpetuum  presidendum, 
charius  mihl  et  dignius  vlderetur  tua  did 
meretrix  quam  illius  imperatrix. 

A  Auguis,  Discours  Pr^minaire,  p.  2 ; 
Roquefort,  Etat  de  la  Po^e  Fran^aise 
aux  I2me  et  I3me  sidles;  Hist  Litt. 
de  la  France,  xvi  239. 

[It  ought  to  have  heea  observed  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  poets  of  the 
twelfth  century  are  extant;  most  of 
them  are  Anglo-Norman.  At  least  tea 
times  as  much  French  verse  of  the  thir- 
teenth has  been  preserved.  Hist  Litt  de 
la  France,  p.  239.  Notre  prose  et  notro 
po^sie  Franfaise  existaient  avant  1200, 
mala  c'est  au  treizibme  sitele  qu'elles 
oommenc^rent  k  prendre  un  caract^re 
national    Id.  p.  264<— 1847.] 
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Thibault,  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Champagne, 
about  the  middle  of  the  next,  is  accounted  by  some 
the  best,  as  well  as  noblest,  of  French  poets ;  but  the 
spirited  and  satirical  Butebouf  might  contest  the  pre- 
ference. 

37.  In  this  French  and  Provencal  poetry,  if  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  it  historically,  descending  from 
an  earlier  period,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  yast  pre- 
ponderance of  amorpus  ditties.  The  Greek  and  Boman 
muses,  especially  the  latter,  seem  frigid  aa  their  own 
fountain  in  comparison.  Satires  on  the  great,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  clergy,  exhortations  to  the  crusade,  and 
religious  odes,  are  intermingled  in  the  productions  of 
the  troubadours ;  but  love  is  the  prevailing  theme.  This 
tone  they  could  hardly  have  borrowed  from  the  rhyth- 
mical Latin  verses,  of  which  all  that  remain  are  without 
passion  or  energy.  They  could  as  little  have  been  in- 
debted to  their  predecessors  for  a  peculiar  gracefulness, 
an  indescribable  charm  of  gaiety  and  ease,  which  many 
of  their  lighter  poems  display.  This  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  polish  of  chivalrous  manners,  and  to  the  influence 
of  feminine  delicacy  on  public  taste.  The  well  known 
dialogue,  for  example,  of  Horace  and  Lydia,  is  justly 
praised ;  nothing  extant  of  this  amcebean  character,  from 
Greece  or  Eome,  is  nearly  so  good.  But  such  alternate 
stanzas,  between  speakers  of  different  sexes,  are  very 
common  in  the  early  French  poets;  and  it  woiild  be 
easy  to  find  some  quite  equal  to  Horace  in  grace  and 
spirit.  They  had  even  a  generic  name,  tensons,  conten- 
tions ;  that  is,  dialogues  of  lively  repartee,  such  as  we 
are  surprised  to  find  in  the  twelfth  century,  an  age 
accoimted  by  many  almost  barbarous.  None  of  these  are 
prettier  than  what  are  called  pastourelles,  in  which  the 
poet  is  feigned  to  meet  a  shepherdess,  whose  love  he 
solicits,  and  by  whom  he  is  repelled  (not  always  finally) 
in  alternate  stanzas.*     Some  of  these  may  be  read  in 

*  These  have,  as  Galvani  has  observed,  Jonrnal  des  Savans  for  1824,  p.  613, 

an  ancient  prototype   in  the  twenty-  remarics  the  superior  decency   of  the 

seventh  pastoral  of  Theocritus^  which  southern  poets,  scarcely   four   or  five 

Dryden  has  translated  with  no  diminu-  tiwnsgreasing   in    that   respect ;   while 

tion  of  its  freedom.    Some  of  the  Pas-  many  of  the  fobUaux  in  the  coUectiaDB 

tourelles  are  also  rather  licentious,  but  of  Barbazan  and  Mdon  are  of  the  most 

that  is  not  the  case  with  the  greater  coarse  and  stupid  ribaldry,  and  such  that 

part.    M.  Baynouard,  in  an  article  of  the  even  the  ot|)ect  of  exhibiting  ancient 
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Roquefort,  Etat  do  la  Po^sie  Fran^aise  danB  le  12me  et 
13me  siecles ;  others  in  Eaynouard,  Choix  des  Poesies  des 
Troubadours;  in  Auguis,  Eecueil  des  Anciens  Poetes 
Fian^ais;  or  in  Galvani,  Osservazioni  sulla  Poesia  do* 
Trovatori. 

38.  In  all  these  light  compositions  which  gallantry  or 
gaiety  inspired,  we  perceive  the  characteristic  excel- 
lences of 'French  poetry,  as  distinctly  as  in  the  best 
vaudeville  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  We  can  really  some- 
times find  little  difference,  except  an  obsoleteness  of  lan- 
guage, which  gives  them  a  kind  of  poignancy.  And  this 
8tyle,  as  I  have  observed,  seems  to  have  been  quite  ori- 
gmal  in  France,  though  it  was  imitated  by  other  nations.f 
The  French  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  deficient  in 
strength  and  ardour.  It  was  also  too  much  filled  with 
monotonous  commonplaces;  among  which  the  tedious 
descriptions  of  spring,  and  the  everlasting  nightingale, 
are  eminently  to  be  reckoned.  These,  perhaps,  are  less 
frequent  in  the  early  poems,  most  of  which  are  short, 
than  they  became  in  the  prolix  expansion  adopted  by  the 
allegoric^  school  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  pre- 
vail, as  is  well  known,  in  Chaucer,  Dunbar,  and  several 
other  of  our  own  poets. 

39.  The  metrical  romances,  far  from  common  in  Pro- 
vencal,* but  forming  a  large  portion  of  what  was  * 
written  in  the  northern  dialect^  though  occa-  romaMes. 
sionaUy  picturesque,  graceful,  or  animated,  are  ^J^ 
seldom  free  from  tedious  or  prosaic  details.   The 

mannenand  laogaage  scarcely  wananted  mondL    Some  of  the  pecnllaritles  of  the 

their  publication  in  so  large  a  number.  Troubadours,  their  tensona,  or  conten- 

[A  good   many  pastourelles,  but  all  tions,  and  the  envoi,  or  termination  of 

•variations  of  the  same  sntdect,  are  pub-  a  poem,  by  an  address  to  the  poem  it- 

lifihed  by  M.  Michel,  in  his  Th^tre  self  or  the  reader,  are  said  to  be  of  Ara- 

Fraa^ais  au  Moyen  Age,  p.  31.    These  bian  origin.    In  aesuming  that  rhyme 

are   in  ncHrthem  dialects,  and  may  be  was  introduced  by  the   same  channel, 

referred  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  these  writers    are  probably  mistaken, 

oentarles.  Bobin  and  Marion  are  always  But  I  have  seen  too  little  of  Oriental, 

the  shepherd  or  peasant  and  his  rustic  and,   especially,    of   Hispano-Saracenic 

love;   and  a  knight  alwi^  interferes,  poetry,  to  form  any  opinion  how  far  the 

-with  or  without  success,  to  seduce  or  more  essential  cbaracteristics  of  Proven- 

OQtrage  Marion.    We  have  nothing  cor-  ^al  verse  may  have  been  derived  from  It 

i«8pondJng  to  these  in  England.— 184?.]  One  seems  to  find  more  of  Oriental  hypers 

f  Andi^  as  usual  with  him,  whose  bole  in  the  Castilian  poetry, 

prejudices  are  all  that  way,  derives  the  8  It  has  been  denied  that  there  are 

Provea^  style  of  poetiy  bom  the  Ara-  any   metrical  romances  in   Provencal. 

Mans;  and  this  has  been  countenanced.  But  one  called  the  Fhilomena,  <ni  the 

in  MOM  measure,  Xry  Qingu^^  and  Sis-  Sabulous   history   of   Charlemagne,  'in 

D  2 
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earliest  of  these  extant  seems  to  be  that  of  Havelok  the 
Dane,  of  which  an  abridgment  was  made  by  Geo&rej 
Gaimar,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
story  is  certainly  a  popular  legend  from  the  Danish  part 
of  England,  which  the  French  versifier  has  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  romances,  "  a  Breton  lay."  J£ 
this  word  meant  any  thing  more  than  relating  to  Britain, 
it  is  a  plain  fedsehood ;  and  upon  either  hypothesis,  it 
may  lead  us  to  doubt,  as  many  other  reasons  may  also, 
what  has  been  so  much  asserted  of  late  years,  as  to  the 
Armorican  origin  of  romantic  fictions ;  since  the  word 
Breton,  which  some  critics  refer  to  Armorica,  is  here 
applied  to  a  story  of  mere  English  birth.*^    It  caimot. 


written  after  llfS,  tboogh  not  mnch 
later  than  1200.  Journal  des  Savans, 
1824.  (The  Pbllomena  is  in  prose ;  but 
it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  four 
metrical  romances  in  Proven9al  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  Raynouard  and 
others.— 1842.] 

h  The  Recherches  sur  les  Bardes 
d'Annorlqne,  by  that  respectable  veteian 
M.  de  la  Rue,  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Bretons  have 
ao  mnch  as  a  national  tradition  of  any 
romantic  poetry,  nor  any  writings  in 
-their  language  older  than  1450.  The 
authority  of  Warton,  Leyden,  Ellis, 
Turner,  and  Price  has  rendered  this 
hypothecs  of  early  Armorican  romance 
popular;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  so 
baseless  a  fabric  will  endure  much  longer. 
Is  it  credible  that  tales  of  aristocratic 
splendour  and  courtesy  q[>rung  up  in  so 
poor  and  uncivilised  a  country  as  Bre* 
tagoe?  Tradlticmal  stories  they  mie^t, 
no  doubt,  possess,  and  some  of  these  may 
be  found  in  the  Lais  de  Marie,  and  other 
early  poems;  but  not  romances  of  chi- 
valry. I  do  not  recollect,  though  q>eak- 
ing  without  confidence,  that  any  proof 
has  been  given  of  Armorican  traditions 
about  Arthur  earlier  than  the  history  of 
GeoStey :  for  it  seems  too  much  to  intei^ 
pret  the  word  Britonet  of  them  rather 
than  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Turner,  I  observe, 
without  absolutely  recanting,  has  much 
receded  fh>m  his  opinion  of  an  Armoricaa 
original  for  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

[It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the 
story  of  Arthur,  as  a  Welsh  prince  and 
conqueror,  should  have   originated  in 


Britany,  which  may  have  preserved  some 
connexion  with  Cornwall,  but  none,  as 
for  as  we  know,  with  Wales.  TheArmch 
ricans,  at  least,  had  no  motive  for  invoit- 
ing  magnificent  fables  in  order  to  swell 
the  glory  of  a  different,  though  cognate 
people.  Mr.  Wright  conceives  that  Arthur 
was  a  mythic  personage  in  Britany,  whose 
l^^nd  was  confounded  by  Geofi^y  with 
real  history.  But  this  wholly  annihilates 
the  historical  basis,  and  requires  us  not 
only  to  rctject  Nennius  as  a  spurious  or 
interpolated  writer,  whidi  is  Mr.  Wrist's 
hypothesis,  but  to  consider  all  the  Welsh 
poems  which  contain  allusions  to  Arthur 
as  posterior  to  the  time  of  Geoffrey. 
"The  legends  of  the  British  kings,"  he 
says,  "  appear  to  have  been  brought  over 
firom  Bretagne,  and  not  to  have  had  their 
Qfigin  among  the  Welsh;  although  we 
b^n  to  observe  traces  of  the  legends 
relating  to  Arthur  and  Merlin  before 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote,  yet  even 
the  Welsh  of  that  time  appear  to  have 
r^ected  his  narrative  as  fabulous."  Biogr. 
Britann.  Litt^raire,  VOL  ii.  p.  145.  If  we 
can  depend  at  all  on  the  stories  of  the 
Mabhiogion,  which  a  lady  has  so  honour- 
ably brought  before  the  English  public, 
the  traditional  legends  concerning  Arthur 
prevailed  in  Wales  in  an  earlier  age  than 
that  of  Geoffrey;  and  perhaps  William 
of  Malmesbury  alluded  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  recent  forgery,  in  the  words 
Hie  est  Arthurus  de  quo  Britonum  nugoe 
hodieque  deliraut;  dignus  plane,  quern 
non  faUaoes  somniarent  fobnUe,  sed  ve- 
races  prffidicarent  historisB,  quippe  qni 
labantem  patriam  diu  sustinuerit,  in* 
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however,  be  doubted,  from  the  abeurd  introduction  of 
Arthur's  name  in  this  romance  of  Havelok,  that  it  was 
written  after  the  publication  of  the  splendid  fables  of 
Geoffirey.* 

40.  Two  more  celebrated  poems  are  by  Wace,  a  native 
of  Jersey;  one,  a  free  version  of  the  history  j^^^ 
lately  published  by  GeofErey  of  Monmouth ;  the  of  FwnSi 
other,  a  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  and  ^*»8uage. 
Conquest  of  England.  Many  other  romances  followed. 
Much  has  been  disputed  for  some  years  concerning  these, 
as  well  as  the  lays  and  febliaux  of  the  northern  trou- 
veurs ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  they  afforded 
a  copious  source  of  amusement  and  interest  to  those  who 
read  or  listened,  as  far  as  the  French  language  was 
diflftised;  and  this  was  far  beyond  the  boundMies  of 
France.  Not  only  was  it  the  common  spoken  tongue  of 
what  is  called  the  court,  or  generally  of  the  superior 
ranks,  in  England,  but  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  at  least 
throughout  the  thirteenth  century.  Brunette  Latini 
wrote  his  philosophical  compilation,  called  Le  Tr^sor, 
in  French,  "because,"  as  he  says,  *'the  language  was 
more  agreeable  and  usual  than  any  other."  Italian,  in 
fact,  was  hardly  employed  in  prose  at  that  time.  But 
for  those  whose  education  had  not  gone  so  far,  the  ro- 
mances and  tales  of  France  began  to  be  rendered  into 
German  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
as  they  were  long  afterwards  into  English,  becoming  the 
basis  of  those  popular  songs  which  illustrate  the  period  of 
the  Swabian  emperors,  the  great  house  of  Hohenstauffen, 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  Henry  VI.,  and  Frederic  11. 

41.  The  poets  of  Germany,  during  this  period  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility  in  versification,  were  not  less  numerous 
than  those  of  France  and  Provence.^    From  Henry  of 

tractosqne  dvimn   mentes  ad  bellnm  Is  fhat  of  Gnran  and  Argentile,  in  Wax^. 

acaerit.    De  Gestis  R^    Aiigl.,  L   1.  ner's  Albion's    England,   upon   which 

ArthuT's  victory  at  Mount  Badon  in  516,  Mason  founded  a  drama.    Sir  F.  Madden 

and  his  death  in  537,  are  mentioned  in  refers  the  English  translation  to  some 

the  Annales  CambrisB,  prepared  by  the  time  between  1270  and  1290.  Thcmanu- 

late  Mr.  Petrie  for  publication;  a  brief  script  ia  in  the  Bodleian  Library.    The 

chronicle,  which  seems,  in  part  at  least,  Frendi  original  has  since  been  reprinted 

coQsideTably  older  than  the  twelfth  cen-  in  France,  as  I  learn  i^m  Brunet's  Sup- 

tary,  if  not  almost  contemporary  .—-1847.]  pigment  au  Manuel  dn  libraire.    Both 

i  The  romance  of  Havelok  was  printed  this  and  its  abridgment,  l^  Geolfrey  Gai- 

hy  Sir  Frederick  Madden  in  1829,  but  mar,  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
not  for  sale.    His  Introduction  is  of  con-       k  Bouterwek,  p.  95.    [Qervlnus,  in 

jriderabte  value.    The  story  of  Havelok  his  Poetische  Litteratur  der  Deutschen* 
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Voldek  to  tlio  last  of  the  lyric  poets,  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  not  less 
pStry^f  than  two  hundred  are  known  by  name.  A 
swabun  collection  made  in  that  age  by  Eudiger  von  Ma^ 
^^  nasse  of  Zurich  contains  the  productions  of  one 
hundred  and  forty ;  and  modem  editors  have  much  en- 
larged the  list."  Henry  of  Veldek  is  placed  by  Eichhom 
about  1170,  and  by  Bouterwek  twenty  years  later;  so 
that  at  the  utmost  we  cannot  reckon  ihe  period  of  their 
duration  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  But  the  great 
difference  perceptible  between  the  poetry  of  Henry  and 
that  of  the  old  German  songs  proves  him  not  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  the  Swabian  school ;  he  is  as  polished 
in  language  and  versification  as  any  of  his  successors ; 
and,  though  a  northern,  he  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  the 
house  of  HohenstaufFen.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  next  century,  is  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  name  of  the  Minne-singers,  as  the  lyric  poets 
were  denominated,  and  is  also  the  translator  of  several 
romances.  The  golden  age  of  German  poetry  was  before 
the  fall  of  the  Swabian  dynasty,  at  the  death  of  Conrad 
IV.  in  1254.  Love,  as  the  word  denotes,  was  the  pecu- 
liar theme  of  the  Minne-singers ;  but  it  was  chiefly  from 
the  northern  or  southern  dialects  of  France,  especially 
the  latter,  that  they  borrowed  their  amorous  strains.'    In 

bas  gone  more  ftilly  than  his  predecea-  ™  Boaterwek,  p.  98.    This  collection 

Bor  Boaterwek  into  the  history  of  Oer-  was  publiahed  in  1758  by  Bodmer. 

man  medinval  poetry,  which  was  more  ^  Herder,  Zerstreute  Blatter,  toL  ▼. 

abundant,  perhape,  than  in  any  other  p.  206.    Eichhom,  Allg.  Oeschichte  der 

country.    Ottfried,  about  883,  turned  the  Cultur,  voL  i.  p.  226.    Heinsius,  Teut, 

OospeU  into  German  verse ;   we   here  Oder  Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen   Sprach- 

find  liiyme  instead  of  the  ancient  allite-  wissenschaft,  voL  It.  pp.  32-80.  Weber's 

ration.     But  in  the  next  two  centuries  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities, 

we  have  chiefly  Latin  poetry,  though  1814.    lliis  work  contains  the  earliest 

some  of  it  apparently  derived  trcm  old  analysis,  I  believe,  of  the  Nibelongen 

lays  of  the  Hunnish  or  Burgundian  age. .  lied.    But,  above  aU,  I  have  been  in- 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  debted  to  the  excellent  aooount  of  Ger- 

the  vernacular  poetry  revived  in  a  num-  man  poetry  by  Bouterwek,  in  the  nlntli 

ber  of  chivalric  stories,  of  which  Alex-  volume  of  his  great  work,  the  History  of 

ander  and  Charlemagne  were  generally  Poetry  and  Eloquence  since  the  Thir- 

the  heroes.    The  Franconian  emperors  teenth   Century.    In   this  volume  the 

did  not  encourage  letters.    But  under  mediaeval  poetry  of  Germany  occupies 

the  Swabian  line  poetry  eminently  flou-  nearly  four  hundred  closely  printed  pages, 

rlshed.    Several  epics  besides  the  Nibe-  I  have  since  met  with  a  pleasing  little 

lungen  lied  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  on  the  Lays  of  the  Miime-shigers, 

twelfth  century  or  beginning  of  the  next,  by  Mr.  Ec^r  Taylor.     It  contains  an 

and  are  much  superior  in  spirit  and  chap  account  of  the  chief  of  those  poets,  with 

racter  to  anything  that  followed.— 1853.]  translations,  perhaps  in  too  modem  a 
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the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuy  we  find  less  of 
feeling  and  invention,  but  a  more  didactic  and  moral 
tone,  sometimes  veiled  in  ^sopic  fables,  sometimes 
openly  satirical.  Conrad  of  Wiirtzbnrg  is  the  chief  of 
the  later  school;  but  he  had  to  lament  the  decline  oi 
taste  and  manners  in  his  own  age. 

42.  No  poetry,  however,  of  the  Swabian  period  is  so 
national  as  the  epic  romances,  which  drew  their  subjects 
from  the  highest  antiquity,  if  they  did  not  even  adopt 
the  language  of  primsBval  bards,  which,  perhaps,  though 
it  has  been  surmised,  is  not  compatible  with  tiieir  style. 
In  the  two  most  celebrated  productions  of  this  kind,  the 
Helden  Buch,  or  Book  of  Heroes,  and  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  a  fabulous  people,  we 
find  the  recollections  of  an  heroic  age,  wherein  the  names 
of  Attila  'and  Theodoric  stand  out  as  witnesses  of  tradi- 
tional history,  clouded  by  error  and  coloured  by  fancy. 
The  Nibelungen  Lied,  in  its  present  form,  is  by  an  un- 
certain author,  perhaps  about  the  year  1200;**   but  it 


style,  fhongh  it  may  be  crae  that  no  other 
wo^Jd  suit  oar  modem  taste. 

A  spedes  of  loye-song,  i)ecaliar,  ac- 
coixUxig  to  Weber  (p.  9),  to  the  Mimie- 
eingers,  are  called  Watchmen's  Songs. 
These  consist  in  a  dialogue  between  a 
lover  and  the  sentinel  who  guards  his 
mistress.  The  latter  is  persuaded  to 
^itate  «Sir  Pandams  of  Troy;'  but, 
when  morning  breaks,  summons  the  lover 
to  quit  his  lady ;  who,  in  her  turn,  main- 
tains that "  it  is  the  nightingale,  and  not 
the  laifc,"  with  almost  the  pertinacity  of 
JuUet« 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  the  German 
poets  do  not  go  so  fiu*  in  their  idolatry  of 
the  fair  as  the  Provencals,  p.  127.  I  do 
not  concur  altogether  in  his  reasons ; 
\mt  as  the  Minne-singers  imitated  the 
Provencals,  this  deviation  is  ntaiarkable. 
I  should  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  hyper- 
bolical tone  which  the  Troubadours  had 
borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  or  to  the 
susceptibility  of  theh:  temperament 

°  Weber  says,—"  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  romance  itself  is  of 
Very  high  antiquity,  at  least  of  the  ele- 
venth coitury,  thon{^,  certainly,  the 
present  copy  has  been  considerably  mo- 
demised."  Illustrations  of  Northern 
Bomances,  p.  26.    But  Bouterwek  does 


not  seem  to  thhik  it  of  so  ancient  a  date ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  commonly  referred 
to  about  the  year  1200.  Schlegel  ascribes 
it  to  Henry  von  Offerdingen.  Heinsius, 
iv.  52. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  "bar- 
bara  et  antlqulsahna  camiina,"  which, 
according  to  Eginhard,  Charlemagne 
caused  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  were 
no  other  than  the  legends  of  the  Nibel- 
ungen Ued,  and  similar  traditions  of  the 
Gothic  and  Burgundian  time.  Weber, 
p.  6.  I  will  here  mention  a  curious 
Latin  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  AtUla, 
published  by  Fischer  in  1780.  He  con- 
ceives it  to  be  of  the  sixth  century;  but 
others  have  referred  it  to  the  eighth. 
[Raynouard  (Journal  des  Savans,  Aug. 
1833)  places  it  in  the  tenth.  And  my 
friend  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  in 
the  notes  to  his  poem  on  Attila  (1837), 
a  production  displaying  an  union  of  acute- 
ness  and  erudition  with  great  poetical 
talents,  has,  probably  with  no  knowledge 
of  Raynouard's  Judgment,  come  to  the 
same  determination,  from  the  mentiopot 
Iceland,  under  the  name  of  Thile,  which 
was  not  discovered  till  861.  *'  The  poein 
resembles  in  style  and  substance  the  later 
Scandinavian  sagas,  and  it  is  probably  a 
Latin  version  of  some  such  prose  narra- 
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comes,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  with  little  or  no  intei^ 
polation  of  circumstances,  from  an  age  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  civilization,  and  to  the  more  refined  forms  of 
chivalry.  We  cannot  well  think  the  stories  later  than 
the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries.  The  German  critics  ad- 
mire the  rude  grandeur  of  this  old  epic ;  and  its  foLbles, 
marked  with  a  character  of  barbarous  simplicity  wholly 
unlike  that  of  later  romance,  are  become  in  some  degree 
familiar  to  ourselves. 

43.  The  loss  of  some  accomplished  princes,  and  of  a 
j^   ^     near  intercourse  with  the  south  of  France  and 
Germaa     with  Italy,  as  Well  as  the  augmented  independ* 
i^^*      ence  of  the  German  nobility,  only  to  be  main- 
tained by  unceasing  warfare,  rendered  their  manners, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  more  rude 
than  before.     They  ceased  to  cultivate  poetry,  or  to 
think  it  honourable  in  their  rank.    Meantime  a  new  race 


tive ;  and  the  spelling  of  Thule,  Thile, 
•eems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian orthography  Thyle.  At  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  the  Scandinavians, 
who  were  previously  illiterate,  began  to 
study  in  Italy,  and  the  discovery  of  Ice- 
land would  have  transpired  through  them. 
It  is  probable  that  this  may  be  the  earliest 
work  in  which  the  name  Thule  has  been 
applied  to  Iceland,  and  it  is  most  likely 
a  production  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
MS.  is  said  to  be  of  the  thirteenth."  It 
appears,  however,  by  M.  Raynouard's 
article  that  the  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris  contains  a  dedication  to  an  arch- 
bishop of  Rome  near  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
presumption  to  the  contrary,  may  pass 
for  the  date  of  the  poem.— 1842.]  The 
heroes  are  Franks;  but  the  whole  is  fa- 
bulous, except  the  name  of  Attila  and  his 
Huns.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has 
any  connexion  with  a  history  of  Attila 
by  a  writer  named  Casola,  existing  in 
manuscript  at  Modena,  and  being  probably 
a  tramlation  in  prose  from  Latin  into 
Proven9aL  A  translation  of  this  last 
into  Italian  was  published  by  Rossi  at 
Ferrara  in  1568 :  it  is  a  very  scarce  book, 
but  I  have  seen  two  copies  of  it  Weber's 
niustrations,  p.  23.  Eichhom,  AUg. 
Gesch.  li.  lis.  Galvani,  Osservazionl 
snlla  Poesia  de'  Trovatori,  p.  16. 
The  Nibelungen  lied  seems  to  have 


been  less  popular  in  the  middle  ages 
than  other  romances ;  evidently  because 
it  relates  to  a  different  state  of  manners. 
Bouterwek,  p.  141.  Heinsius  observes 
that  we  must  consider  this  poem  as  the 
most  valuable  record  of  German  anti- 
quity, but  that  to  overrate  its  merit,  as 
some  have  been  inclined  to  do,  can  be 
of  no  advantage.  [The  Nibelungen  Lied 
is  placed  by  Gervinus  about  1210.  It  was 
not  liked  by  the  clergy,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  heathenish  character,  nor 
by  the  courtly  poets,  who  thought  it  too 
rude;  and  in  fact  the  style  is  much 
behind  that  of  the  age.  The  sources  of 
this  poem  are  unknown :  that  the  author 
had  traditional  legends,  and  probably 
lays,  to  guide  him,  will  of  course  "hardly 
be  doubted ;  little  more  than  a  few  great 
names— Attila,  Theodoric,  Gunther— beo 
long  to  real  history ;  but  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  poem  is  so  different  trcm 
that  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  we  must 
believe  the  poet  to  have  imbued  himself 
by  some  such  means  with  the  spirit  of 
times  long  past.  No  dispuragement,  but 
the  reverse,  to  the  genius  of  him  who,  in 
these  respects,  as  well  as  in  his  animated 
and  picturesque  language,  so  powerfally 
reminds  us  of  the  father  of  poetiy.  The 
NibelimgenLied  has  been  lately  modern- 
ised in  German,  and  is  read  perhaps  with 
more  pleasure  in  that  form,  though  it  dis* 
plays  less  of  its  original  raciness.— 1853.] 
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of  poets,  chiefly  burglieTS  of  towns,  sprang  up  about  the 
reign  of  Bodolph  of  Hapsburg,  before  the  lays  of  the 
Minne-sii^rs  had  yet  ceased  to  resound*  These  prudent, 
though  not  inspired,  yotaries  of  the  muse,  chose  the 
didactic  and  moral  style  as  more  salutary  than  the  love 
songs,  and  more  reasonable  than  the  romances.  They 
became  known  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  name 
of  Meister-singers,  but  are  traced  to  the  institutions  of 
the  twelfth  century,  called  singing-schools,  for  the  pro« 
motion  of  popular  music,  the  favourite  recreation  of 
Germany.  What  they  may  have  done  for  music  I  am 
unable  to  say;  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  art  of  poetry 
that  they  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  her.  They 
regulated  verse  by  the  most  pedantic  and  minute  laws, 
such  as  a  society  with  no  idea  of  excellence  but  con- 
formity to  rule  would  be  sure  to  adopt;  though  nobler 
institutions  have  often  done  the  same,  and  the  Master- 
burghers  were  but  prototypes  of  the  Italian  academicians. 
The  poetry  was  always  moral  and  serious,  but  flat. 
These  Meister-singers  are  said  to  have  originated  at 
Mentz,  from  which  they  spread  to  Augsbui^,  Strasburg, 
and  other  cities,  and  in  none  were  more  renowned  thtua 
Nuremburg.  Charles  IV.,  in  1378,  incorporated  them 
by  the  name  of  Meistei^enoss-schaft,  with  armorial  bear- 
ings and  peculiar  privileges.  They  became,  however, 
more  conspicuous  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  scarce  any 
names  of  Meister-singers  before  that  age  are  recorded ; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  much  of  their  earlier  poetry  is 
extant.^ 

44.  The  French  verafiers  had  by  this  time,  perhaps, 
become  less  numerous,  though  several  names  p^^^^ 
in  the  same  style  of  amatory  song  do  some  Fnmoeaod 
credit  to  their  age.  But  the  romances  of  ^p^* 
chivalry  began  now  to  be  written  in  prose ;  whiie  a  very 
celebrated  poem,  the  Eoman  de  la  Hose,  had  introduced 
fin  unfortunate  taste  for  allegory  into  verse,  from  which 
France  did  not  extricate  herself  for  several  generations. 
Meanwhile  the  Proven^  poets,  who,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  flourished  in  the  south, 
and  whose  language  many  Lombards  adopted,  came  to 

P  Boaterwek,  ix.  271-291.  Heinsins,-'  the  Retraepective  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  113. 
It.  85>98.  See  also  the  Biographie  Uni-  [See  also  Gervinus,  Pootische  litteratur 
Tenelle,  art  Folcs ;  and  a  good  article  in   der  Deutachen,  p.  112  and  poet] 
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an  end :  after  the  re-union  of  the  fief  of  Tonlonse  to  the 
crown,  and  the  possession  of  Provence  by  a  northern 
line  of  princes,  their  ancient  and  renowned  tongue  passed 
for  a  dialect,  a  patois  of  the  people.  It  had  never  been 
much  employed  in  prose,  save  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon^ 
where,  under  the  name  of  Valencian,  it  continued  for 
two  centtiries  to  be  a  legitimate  language,  till  political 
circumstances  of  the  same  kind  reduced  it,  as  in  Bouthem 
France,  to  a  provincial  dialect.  The  Castilian  language, 
which,  though  it  has  been  traced  higher  in  written  frag- 
ments, may  be  considered  to  have  begun,  in  a  literary 
sense,  with  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  not  later,  afi  some  have 
thought,  than  tiie  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  was 
employed  by  a  few  extant  poets  in  the  next  age,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  was  as  much  the  established  vehicle  of 
many  kinds  of  literature  in  Spain  as  the  French  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.**  The  names  of  Portu- 
guese poets  not  less  early  than  any  in  Castile  are  re- 
corded ;  fragments  are  mentioned  by  Bouterwek  as  old 
as  the  twelfSi  century,  and  there  exists  a  collection  of 
lyric  poetry  in  the  style  of  the  Troubadours,  which  is 
referred  to  no  late  part  of  the  next  age.'    Nothing  has 

1  Sanchez,  Goleodon  de  Poeslas  Cfts-  and  the  maniucript  attached  to  »  work 

tellanaa  anteriores  al  siglo  15mo. ;  Velas-  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  The  writing  • 

quez,   Historia   della    Poesia    Espafiol,  appeani  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  oentory, 

which  I  only  know  by  the  German  trans-  and  in  some  places  older.    The  idiom 

lation  of  Dieze  (GOttiogen,  1769),  who  seems  older  than  the  writing:  it  may  be 

has  added  many  notes ;  Andres,  Origine  called,  if  I  understand  the  meaning  of 

d'  ogni  Litteratura,  ii.  158 ;  Bouterwek's  .  the  preface,  as  old  as  the  beginning  of 

History  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lite-  the   thirteenth  century,  and  certainly 

ratnre.    I  shall  quote  the  English  trans-  oldor.than  the  reign  of  Denis,  pode  ap- 

iation  of  this  work.  pellidarse  ooevo  do  seculo  sdii,  e  de  oerto 

'  This  very  curious  fact  in  literary  he  anterior  ao  reynado  de  D.  Deniz. 

history  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Denis  king  of  Portugal  reigned  ftom  1279 

Lord  Stuart  of  Rothesay,  who  printed  at  to  1325.    It  is  regular  in  grammar,  and 

Paris,  in  1823,  twenty-five  copies  of  a  for  the  most  part  in  orthography,  but 

collection  of  ancient  Portuguese  songs,  contains  some  Gallicisms,  which  show 

from,  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  either  a  connexion  between  Franoe  and 

College  of  Nobles  at  Lisbon.  An  account  Portugal  In  that  i^,  or  a  conmum  origin 

of  this  book,  by  M.  Raynouard,  will  be  in  the  southern  tongues  of  Europe ;  since 

found  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  certain  idicnns  found  in  this  manuscript 

▲ugast,  1826 ;  and  J  have  been  favoured  are  preserved  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and 

by  my  noble  friend  the  editor  with  the  Proveufal,  yet  are  omitted  in  Portuguese 

loan  of  a  copy,  though  my  ignorance  of  dictionaries.    A  few  poems^  are  tians- 

the  language  prevented  me  from  forming  lated  ihnn  Provenfal,  but  the  greater 

an  exact  Judgment  of  its  contents.    In  part  are  strictly  Portuguese,  as  the  men- 

the  preface  the  following  drcumstanoes  tion   of   places,  names,   and  manners 

are  stated.    It  consists  of  seventy-five  shows.     M.  Raynouard,  however,   ob- 

folioB,  the  first  part  having  been  torn  off,  serves,  that  the  thoughts  and  forms  of 
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been  pablished  in  the  Castilian  language  of  this  amatory 
style  older  than  1400. 

45.  Italy  came  last  of  those  countries  where  Latin  had 
been  spoken  to  the  possession  of  an  independent  j.  , 
language   and    literature.      No    industry  has  Italian 
hitherto  retrieved  so  much  as  a  few  lines  of  ^snage- 
real  Italian  tOl  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  there  is  not  much  before  the  middle  of  the  next. 
Several  poets,  however,  whose  versification  is  not  wholly 
rude,  appeared  soon  afterwards.     The  Divine  Comedy 
of  Dante  seems  to  have  been  commenced  before  his  exile 
from  Florence  in  1304.     The  Italian  language  was  much 
used  in  prose  during  the  times  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
thongh  very  little  before. 

46.  Dante  and  Petrarch  are,  as  it  were,  the  morning 
stars  of  our  modem  literature.     I  shall  say  Dante  and 
nothing  more  of  the  former  in  this  place  •  he  Petrarch, 
does  not  stand  in  such  close  connexion  as  Petrarch  with 
the  fifteenth  century,  nor  had  he  such  influence  over  the 
taste  of  his  age.    Li  this  respect  Petrarch  has  as  much 


veralflcation  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Tronhadours.  The  metres  emplc^ed  are 
usually  of  seren«ei£^t,aQd  ten  syllables, 
the  accent  falling  on  the  last ;  bat  some 
lines  oocor  of  seven,  eis^t,  or  eleven  i^l- 
liables,  accented  on  the  pennltfmate,  and 
iheee  are  sometimes  interwoven,  at  le- 
golar  intervals,  with  the  othera 

The  songs,  as  tar  as  I  was  able  to 
Jndge,  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  amar 
toxy ;  they  generally  consist  of  stanzas, 
the  first  of  whidi  is  written  (and  printed) 
with  intervals  for  mnsiool  notes,  and  in 
the  form  of  prose,  tboi^  really  in 
metre.  Each  stanza  has  fjrequently  a 
Imrden  of  two  lines.  The  plan  appeared 
to  be  something  like  that  of  the  Castilian 
l^oeas  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  stanza  behig  repeated, 
and  Bomethnes  expanded,  in  tibe  rest.  I 
do  not  know  that  this  is  found  in  any 
Pro>ven9al  poetry.  The  language,  ac- 
cording to  Raynonard,  resembles  Pro- 
venfal  mwe  than  the  modem  Portuguese 
does.-  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  we  have  no  evidence,  at  least 
firom  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Santil- 
lana  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
the  CastiliaoB  had  any  of  these  love- 


songs  tUl  long  after  the  date  of  this  Can* 
cicMieiro ;  and  that  we  may  rather  collect 
fhnn  it.  that  the  Spanish  amatory  poets 
chose  the  Gallidan  or  Portuguese  dialect 
in  preference  to  their  own.  Though  the 
very  ancient  collection  to  which  this 
note  rdiors  seems  to  have  been  unknown, 
I  find  mention  of  one  by  Don  Pedro, 
count  of  Barcelos,  natural  son  of  king 
Denis,  in  Dieze's  notes  on  Velasquez. 
Oesch.  der  Span.  Dicfatkunst^  p.  70.  This 
must  have  been  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

•  TiraboBchi,  Ui.  323,  doubts  the  au- 
thenticity of  some  inscriptions  referred 
to  the  twelfth  century.  The  earliest 
genuine  Italian  seems  to  be  a  few  lines 
by  Ciullo  d'Alcamo.  a  Sicilian,  between 
1187  and  1193,  VOL  iv.  p.  340.  [Muratoii 
thinks  it  probable  that  Italian  might  be 
written  somethnes  in  the  twelfth  oen* 
tuiry.  Quaodo  cio  predsamente  awe* 
nisse,  noi  nol  sappiamo,  perch^  1'  igno- 
ranza  e  barbarie  di  que'  tempi  non  ne 
lasdd  memoria,  o  non  composse  tale 
opere.  che  meritassero  di  vlvere  infino  ai 
tempi  nostri.  Delia  perfetta  Poesia,  v.  i. 
p.  6.-1842.] 
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the  advanti^  over  Dante,  as  he  was  his  inferior  in 
depth  of  thought  and  creative  power.  He  formed  a 
school  of  poetry,  which,  though  no  disciple  comparable 
to  himself  came  out  of  it,  gave  a  character  to  the  taste 
of  his  country.  He  did  not  invent  the  sonnet ;  but  he^ 
perhaps,  was  the  cause  that  it  has  continued  in  feushion 
for  so  many  ages/  He  gave  purity,  elegance,  and  even 
stability  to  the  Italian  language,  which  has  been  incom-* 
parably  less  changed  during  near  five  centuries  since 
his  time  than  it  was  in  one  between  the  age  of  Guido 
GuinizzeUi  and  his  own ;  and  none  have  denied  him  the 
honour  of  having  restored  a  true  feeling  of  classical  an- 
tiquity in  Italy,  and  consequently  in  Europe. 

47.  Nothing  can  be  more  diflBcult  than  to  determine, 
except  by  an  arbitrary  line,  the  commencement 
ADg^ff  ^  of  the  English  language ;  not  so  much,  as  in 
ISiish!  ^ose  of  the  Continent,  because  we  are  in  want 
-  of  materials,  but  rather  from  an  opposite  reason^ 
the  possibility  of  tracing  a  very  gradual  succession  of 
verbal  changes  that  ended  in  a  change  of  denomination* 
We  should  probably  experience  a  similar  difficulty  if  we 
knew  equally  well  the  current  idiom  of  France  or  Italy 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  For  when  we  com- 
pare the  earliest  English  of  the  thirteenth  century  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth,  it  seems  hard  to  pro* 
nounce  why  it  should  pass  for  a  separate  language, 
rather  than  a  modification  or  simplification  of  the  former. 
We  must  conform,  however,  to  usage,  and  say  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  English :  1.  by  con- 
tracting or  otherwise  modifying  the  pronunciation  and 
orthography  of  words ;  2.  by  omitting  many  inflections, 
especially  of  the  noun,  and  consequently  making  more 
use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries ;  3.  by  the  introduction 
of  French  derivatives;  4.  by  using  less  inversion  and 
ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry.  Of  these  the  second  alone, 
I  think,  can  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  describe  a  new 
form  of  language ;  and  this  was  brought  about  so  gra- 
dually that  we  are  not  relieved  from  much  of  our  diffi- 
culty whether  some  compositions  shall  pass  for  the  latest 

t  Cresdmbeni  (Storia  della  vnlgar  the  regular  sozmet,  or  at  least  the  per- 
Poesia,  voL  ii.  p.  269)  asserts  the  claim  fection  of  that  in  use  among  the  Flo* 
of  Guiton  d'Arezzo  to  the  invention  of   ven9als. 
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offspring  of  the  mother  or  the  earliest  fruits  of  the 
daughter's  fertility.'' 

48.  The  Anglo-Norman  language  is  a  phrase  not  quite 
80  unobjectionable  as  the  Anglo-Norman  constitution; 
and,  as  it  is  sure  to  deceive,  we  might  better  lay  it  aside 
altogether."^  In  the  one  instance  there  was  a  real  fiision 
of  laws  and  government,  to  which  we  can  find  but  a  re- 
mote analogy,  or  rather  none  at  all,  in  the  other.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  converse  of  foreigners  might 
have  something  to  do  with  those  simplifications  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar  which  appear  about  the  reign  of 
Heniy  11.,  more  than  a  century  after  the  Conquest; 
thou^  it  is  also  true  that  languages  of  a  very  artificial 
stracture,  like  that  of  England  before  that  revolution, 
often  became  less  complex  in  their  forms,  without  any 
euch  violent  process  as  an  amalgamation  of  two  different 
Taces.'^  What  is  commonly  called  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
is  continued  to  the  death  of  Stephen  in  1164,  and  in  the 
same  language,  though  with  some  loss  of  its  purity. 
Besides  the  neglect  of  several  grammatical  rules,  French 
words  now  and  then  obtrude  themselves,  but  not  very 
frequently,  in  the  latter  pages  of  this  Chronicle.  Peter- 
borough, however,  waa  quite  an  English  monastery ;  its 
^idowments,  its  abbots,  were  Saxon ;  and  the  political 
spirit  the  Cluronicle  breathes,  in  some  passages,  is  that  of 

"  It  is  a  proof  of  fh!B  difficolty,  that  what  has  often  been  remaiiced,  that  the 

the  best  masters  of  onr  ancient  laogoage  animals  which  bear  a  Saxon  name  in 

liave  lately  introduced  the  word  Semi-  the  field  acquire  a  French  one  in  the 

Saxon,  which  is  to  cover  everything  from  shambles.    Bat  even  this  is  more  inge- 

IIBO  to  1250.    See  Thorpe's  prefisuse  to  nioQs  than  Just;  for  muttons,  beeves, 

Analecta   Anglo-SazGnica»    and    many  and  porkers  are  good  old  words  for  the 

other  recent  books.  living  quadrupeds.    [It  has  of  late  years 

*■  A  popular  and  pleashig  writer  has  been  more  usual  to  call  the  French  poetry 

drawn  a  litUe  upon  his  imagination  in  written  in  Bnglish,  Anglo-Norman^— 

the  following  account  of  the  language  1842.] 

of  our  fore&thers  after  the  Conquest:—       ^  **  Every  branch  of  the  low  German 

<*  The  language  of  the  church  was  Latin  ;  stock  from  whence    the  Anglo-Saxon 

that  of  the  king  and  nobles,  Korman;  sprung;  displays  the  same  simplificatioii 

that   of  the  people,  Anglo-Saxon;  the  of  its  grammar."  Price's  preface  to  War- 

AnffUhlformanjaarffcn  wu  oniy  employed  ton,  p.  110.    He,  therefore,  ascribes  little 

in  ihe  commereidi  interoinw$e  l)etween  the  influence  to  the  Norman  conquest  or  to 

€onqueror8  and  the  eoncpured.'*    Ellis's  French  connexions.    [It  oug^t,  however. 

Specimens  of  Early  En^ish  Poets,  vol.  i.  to  be  observed,  that  the  simplifications 

p.  17.  What  was  this  Jargon  ?  and  where  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  had  begun 

do  we  find  a  proof  of  its  existence?  and  before  the  reign  of  Henry  U. ;  the  latter 

-what  was  the  commercial   intercourse  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  affords  ftUt 

Uuted  at?   I  suspect  EUis  only  meant,  proof  of  thi&— 1847.] 
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the  indignant  subjects,  servi  ancor  frementi,  of  the  Norman 
usurpers.  If  its  last  compilers,  therefore,  gave  way  tp 
some  innovations  of  language,  we  may  presume  that 
these  prevailed  more  extensively  in  places  less  secluded, 
and  especially  in  London. 

49.  We  fiiid  evidence  of  a  greater  change  in  Layamon, 
a  translator  of  Wace's  romance  of  Brut  from  the  French. 
Layamon's  age  is  uncertain;  it  must  have  been  after 
1155,  when  Sie  original  poem  was  completed,  and  can 
hardly  be  placed  below  1200.  His  language  is  accounted 
rather  Anglo-Saxon  than  English ;  it  retains  most  of  the 
distinguishing  inflections  of  the  mother-tongue,  yet  evi- 
dentiy  diflfers  considerably  from  that  older  than  the 
Conquest  by  the  introduction,  or  at  least  more  frequent 
employment,  of  some  new  auxiliary  forms,  and  displays 
veiy  little  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  poetiy ,  its 
periphrases,  iia  ellipses,  or  its  inversions.  But  though 
translation  was  the  means  by  which  words  of  French 
origin  were  afterwards  most  copiously  introduced,  very 
few  occur  in  the  extracts  from  Layamon  hitherto  pub- 
lished ;  for  we  have  not  yet  the  expected  edition  of  the 
entire  work.  He  is  not  a  mere  translator,  but  improves 
much  on  Wace.  The  adoption  of  the  plain  and  almost 
creeping  style  of  the  metrical  French  romance,  instead 
of  the  impetuous  dithyrambics  of  Saxon  song,  gives 
Layamon  at  first  sight  a  greater  affinity  to  the  new  Eng- 
lish language  than  in  mere  grammatical  structure  he 
appears  to  bear.* 

50.  Layamon  wrote  in  a  village  on  the  Severn ;  *  and 
P^Q^g^  it  is  agreeable  to  experience  that  an  obsolete 
oflSgiiah  structure  of  language  should  be  retained  in  a 
language,  ^{gj-g^j^^  province,  while  it  has  undergone  some 

change  among  the  less  rugged  inhabitants  of  a  capital. 
The  disuse  of  Saxon  forms  crept  on  by  degrees ;  some 
metrical  lives  of  saints,  apparentiy  written  not  far  from 
the  year  1250,*  maybe  deemed  English;  but  the  first 

*  See  a  long  extract  from  Layamon  in  *  [I  believe  that  Emley.of  which  Lay* 
EUis's  Specimens.  This  writer  observes,  amon  is  said  to  have  been  priest^  is  Over 
that  *•  it  contains  no  word  which  we  are  Arley,  near  Bewdley.— 1842.] 
under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  [Sir  F.  Madden  says  Lower  Arley, 
French  root"  2>t«Jbe  and  Cattle  seem  another  village  a  few  miles  distant- 
exceptions;  bnt  the  latter  word  occnrs  1847.] 

in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  before  the  Con-  b    Ritson's  Dis^tat   on   Boniance; 

quest,  A.D.  1052.  Maddens  Introduction  to  Havelok ;  Notes 
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specimen  of  it  that  bears  a  precise  date  is  a  proclamatioii 
of  Henry  III.,  addressed  to  tlie  people  of  Huntingdon- 


of  Price,  in  hlB  edition  of  Warton.  War- 
ion  himself  is  of  no  authority  in  this 
matter.  Price  incUnes  to  pat  most  of 
the  poems  qnoted  by  Warton  near  the 
doee  of  the  thirteenth  centary. 

It  should  here  be  observed,  that  the 
lADgnage  underwent  its  metamorphodB 
into  English  by  much  less  rapid  grada* 
fLoia  in  some  parts  of  the  kingd<nn  than 
in  otherSi  Not  only  the  popular  dialect 
of  many  counties,  espedally  in  the  north, 
retained  long,  and  still  retains,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  Anglo-Sazon  peculiari- 
ties, but  we  have  evidence  that  they 
-vere  not  everywhere  disused  in  writing. 
A  manuscript  in  the  Kentish  dialect,  if 
tbat  phrase  is  correct,  bearing  the  date 
<)f  1340,  is  more  Anglo-Saxon  than  any 
of  the  poems  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  we  read  in  Warton,  such 
BB  the  legends  of  saints  or  the  Ormulum. 
This  very  curious  fact  was  first  made 
known  to  the  public  hy  Mr.  Thorpe,  in 
bis  translation  of  Caedmon,  preface,  p. 
zii. ;  and  an  account  of  the  manuscript 
itself,  rather  Mler  than  that  of  Mr.  T., 
has  since  been  given  in  the  catalogue  of 
Ibe  Anmdel  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

[The  edition  of  Layamon  alluded  to  in 
the  text  has  now  been  published  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  will  prove 
an  important  accession  to  the  history  of 
our  language,  being  hy  much  the  most 
extensive  remains  of  that  period  deno- 
minated Semi-Saxon.  The  date  of  this 
long  poem  is  now  referred  by  the  editor 
to  the  reign  of  John  at.  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  A  passage,  for- 
merly quoted  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  but 
which  had  escaped  my  recollection,  mani- 
festly was  written  after  the  death  of 
Henry  IL  in  1189,  and  probably  after 
that  of  his  queen  Eleanor  in  1203.  Mr. 
Turner  has,  therefore,  inclined  to  the 
same  period  as  Sir  Frederick  Madden; 
and  others  had  acceded  to  his  opinion. 
The  chief  objection,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
one,  may  be  the  antiquity  of  Layamon's 
language,  compared  with  the  Ormulum, 
a  well-known  but  hitherto  unpublished 
poem  of  a  certain  Orm,  and  with  another 
poem,  which  has  been  printed,  entitled' 


the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale.  NotiiiDg 
can  exhibit  a  transitional  state  of  lan- 
guage better  than  the  great  work  of 
Layamon,  consisting  of  near  30,000  lines. 
These  are  all  short,  and,  though  very 
irregular,  coming  far  nearer  to  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  than  to  the  octo-syllabio 
French  rhythm.  Some  of  them  art 
rhymed,  but  in  a  much  lai^r  proportion 
the  alliterative  euphony  of  the  northern 
nations  is  preferred.  The  publication  of 
the  entire  poem  enables  us  to  correct 
some  of  the  Judgments  founded  on  mere 
extracts;  thus  I  should  qualify  what  ia 
said  in  the  text,  that  Layamon  "  adopted 
the  plain  and  almost  creeping  style  of 
the  metrical  French  romance."  His  poem 
has  more  spirit  and  fire,  hi  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Anglo-Saxon  style,  than  had 
been  supposed.  Upon  the  whole,  Laya- 
mon must  be  reckoned  far  more  of  the 
older  than  the  newer  formation ;  he  is  an 
eoceMt  or  at  most  a  mioeene ;  while  hit 
contemporaries,  as  they  seem  to  be,  be- 
long philologically  to  a  later  period. 

The  poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  N^tin- 
gale  is  supposed  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, to  have  been  written  soon  after 
the  death  of  Henry  IL,  who  is  mentioned 
in  it  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  passage 
leads  us  to  more  than  that  no  other  king 
of  that  name  had  reigned.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  go  higher  than  the  age  of 
John.  The  Ormulum  contains,  I  believe, 
no  evidence  of  its  date ;  but  the  language 
is  very  decidedly  more  English,  the  yer^ 
siflcation  more  borrowed  from  Norman 
models  than  that  of  Layamon.  Since  it 
is  natural  to  presome  that  the  chai^  of 
language  would  not  be  alike  in  all  parts 
of  England,  and  even  that  individuals 
might  continue  to  preserve  forms  which 
were  going  into  comparative  disuse,  we 
cannot  rely  on  these  varieties  as  indi- 
cating difference  of  age.  The  editor  of 
Laynmon  informs  us  that  the  French 
words  in  the  older  copy  of  that  writer  40 
not  amount  to  fifty.  The  hypothesis,  if 
we  are  to  use  such  a  word,  that  the 
transition  of  our  language  Irom  Saxaa  to 
English  took  place  more  rapidly  in  some 
districts  than  in  others,  acquires  strong 
confirmation  from  a  few  lines  preservecl 
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fibire  iu  1258,  but  doubtless  circular  tbrougbotit  Eng- 
land." A  triumphant  song,  composed  probably  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  victory  obtained  at  Lewes  by  the  confederate 
barons  in  1264,  and  the  capture  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  is  rather  less  obsolete  in  its  style  than  this 
proclamation,  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  later  than  that  year,  because  in 
the  next  the  tables  were  turned  on  those  who  now 
exulted  by  the  complete  discomfiture  of  their  party  in 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  Several  pieces  of  poetry,  un- 
certain as  to  their  precise  date,  must  be  referred  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  centur}'.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  after 
the  year  1297,  since  he  alludes  to  the  canonisation  of 
St.  Louis,*  turned  the  chronicle  of  Greoflfrey  of  Mon- 
mouth into  English  verse ;  and,  on  comparing  him  with 
Layamon,  a  native  of  nearly  the  same  part  of  England, 
and  a  writer  on  the  same  subject,  it  will  appear  that  a 
great  quantity  of  French  had  flowed  into  itie  language 
since  the  loss  of  Normandy.  The  Anglo-Saxon  inflec- 
tions, terminations,  and  orthography  had  also  undergone 
a  very  considerable  change.  That  the  intermixture  of 
French  words  was  very  slightly  owing  to  the  Norman 
conquest  will  appear  probable  by  observing  at  least  as 
frequent  an  use  of  them  in  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Scottish  dialect,  especially  a  song  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander in.  in  1285.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  French  in 
this,  not  borrowed,  probably,  from  England,  but  directly 
from  the  original  sources  of  imitation. 

61.  The  fourteenth  century  was  not  unproductive  of 
English  of  ^QT^,  both  English  and  Scotch,  gifted  with  the 
the  utt  powers  of  poetry.  Laurence  Mmot,  an  author 
SetoctI  unknown  to  Warton,  but  whose  poems  on  the 
Gower.  ^j^pg  Qf  Edward  III.  are  referred  by  their  pub- 
lisher Ritson  to  1352,  is  perhaps  the  first  original  poet 
in  our  language  that  has  survived,  since  such  of  his 

in   Roger  de  Hoveden    and  Benedict  says  Sir  F.  Madden,  **we  Icnow,  wwt 

Abbas  about  the  year  1190.    They  seem  written  the  versification  of  part  of  a  me- 

to  be  printed  inaccurately,  and  I  shall  ditation  of  St  Augustine,  as  proved  by 

oonaequently  omit  them  here ;  but  the  the  age  of  the  prior,  who  gave  the  mann- 

language  is  English  of  Henry  liL's  reign,  script  to  the  Durham  library,"  p.  49. 

It  Is  possible  that  it  has  been  a  little  This,  therefore,  will  be  strictly  the  oldest 

modernised  in  the  manuscripts  of  these  piece  of  English  to  the  date  of  whidi 

historians^— 1847.]  we  can  approach  by  more  than  ooqjcc- 

°  HenTy.'s  Hist  of  Britain,  voL  vlii^  tnre. 

appendix.     *•  Between  1244  and  1258,"  d  Madden's  Havelok,  p.  52. 
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predecessors  as  are  now  known  appear  to  have  been 
merely  translators,  or,  at  best,  amplifiers,  of  a  French  or 
Latin  original.  The  earliest  historical  or  epic  narrative 
is  dne  to  John  Barbonr,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  whose 
long  poem  in  the  Scots  dialect,  The  Bruce,  commemo- 
rating the  deliverance  of  his  country,  seems  to  have 
been  completed  in  1373.  But  our  greatest  poet  of  the 
middle  ages,  beyond  comparison,  was  Geofi&ey  Chaucer ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  country,  except  Italy, 
produced  his  equal  in  variety  of  invention,  acuteness  of 
observation,  or  felicity  of  expression.  A  vast  interval 
must  be  made  between  Chaucer  and  any  other  English 
poet;  yet  Gower,  his  contemporary,  though  not,  like 
him,  a  poet  of  nature's  growth,  had  some  effect  in  ren- 
dering the  language  less  rude,  and  exciting  a  taste  for 
verse;  if  he  never  rises,  he  never  sinks  low;  he  is 
always  sensible,  polished,  perspicuous,  and  not  prosaic 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Longlands,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  Piers  Plowman's  Vision,  with  far  more 
imaginative  vigour,  has  a  more  obsolete  and  unrefined 
diction. 

52.  The  French  language  was  spoken  by  the  superior 
classed  of  society  in  England  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though  it  seems  disuse  of 
probable  fiiat  they  were  generally  acquainted  |[^^*^ 
with  English,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  that     °^ 
period.     But  all  letters,  even  of  a  private  nature,  were 
written  in  Latin  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,   soon  after  i270,  when  a  sudden  change 
brought  in  the  use  of  French.'    In  grammar  schools 
boys  were  made  to  construe  their  Latin  into  French ; 
and  in  the  statutes  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  we  find  a 
regulation  so  late  as  1328,  that  the  students  shall  con- 
verse together,  if  not  in  Latin,  at  least  in  French.'    The 
minutes  of  the  corporation  of  London,  recorded  in  the 

«  I  am  indebted  for  this  fact,  whicb  I  tres  an  13me  SiMe,  In  Hist  LitMraiTe  de 

have  ventured  to  generalize,  to  the  com*  la  France,  voL  xvi.  p.  168.    It  is  probable, 

mnnication  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  late  snb«  therefore,  that  I  have  used  too  stroni; 

commissioner  of  public  records.    [I  find,  words  as  to  the  general  usage. — 1842.] 

bowever,  that  letters,  even  in  France,  are  t  Si  qua  inter  se  proferant,  colloquio 

said  to  have  been  written  only  in  Latin  Latino  vel  saltern  Gallico  perfruantur. 

to  the  end  ot  the  centuiy.    On  n'^crivait  Warton,  i.  0.     In  Merton  College  sta- 

enoore  que  tr^s  pen  de  lettres  en  langne  tutes,  given  in  12tl,  Latin  alone  la  pre* 

Fran9aise.    I>lsooQrB  snrl'Etat  desLet-  scribed. 

YOL.  I.  B 
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Town  Clerk's  office,  were  in  French,  as  well  as  tlie 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 
and  oral  discussions  were  perhaps  carried  on  in  the  same 
language,  though  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence. 
Hence  the  English  was  seldom  written,  and  hardly 
employed  in  prose,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Sir  John  Mandeville's- Travels  were  written  in 
1366.  This  is  our  earliest  English  book.«  Wicliffe's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  a  great  work  that  enriched  the 
language,  is  referred  to  1383.  Trevisa's  version  of  the 
Polyckronioon  of  Higden  was  in  1386,  and  the  Astrolabe 
of  Chaucer  in  1392.  A  few  public  instruments  were 
drawn  up  in  English  under  Eichard  II. ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  probably,  it  began  to  be  employed  in  epis- 
tolary correspondence  of  a  private  nature.  Trevisa  in- 
forms us  that  when  he  wrote  (1385)  even  gentlemen  had 
much  loft  off  to  have  their  children  taught  French,  and 
names  the  schoolmaster  (John  Cornwall)  who  soon  after 
1360  brought  in  so  great  an  innovation  as  the  making 
bis  boys  read  Latin  into  English.^  This  change  from 
the  common  use  of  French  in  the  upper  ranks  seems  to 
have  taken  place  as  rapidly  as  a  similar  revolution  has 
lately  done  in  Germany.  By  a  statute  of  1362  (36  E, 
in.,  c.  15),  all  pleas  in  courts  of  justice  are  directed  to 
be  pleaded  and  judged  in  English,  on  account  of  French 
being  so  much  unknown.  But  the  laws,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  records  of  Parliament,  continued  to  be  in 
the  latter  language  for  many  years ;  and  we  learn  from 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  that 
this  statute  itself  was  not  fully  enforced.*  The  French 
language,  if  we  take  his  words  literally,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  was  spoken  in  afEairs  of  mercantile 

K  [This   is  only  true  as  to  printed  wordis."— Saber's  preface  to  WicIilFe'a 

books.    For  there  are  several  copies  of  a  translation  of  New  Testament.— 1847.] 
translation  of  t£e  Psalter  and  Churcfa       h  The  passage  may  be  found  quoted 

Hymns,  by  Rolle,  commonly  called  the  in  Warton,  ubi  supra,  or  in  many  other 

hermit  of  Uampole,  who  has  sul^oined  books. 

a  comment  on  each  verse.    Rolle  is  said       i  "  In  the  courts  of  Justice  they  for- 

by  Mr.  Sharon  Tamer  to  have  died  in  merly  used  to  plead  in  FYench,  till,  in 

1349 ;  we  most  therefore  place  him  a  pursuance  of  a  law  to  that  purpose,  that 

little  before  Mandeville.    Even  in  him  custom  was  tomeiEiuU  restrained,  but  not 

we  find  a  good  deal  of  French  and  Latin,  hitherto  quite  disused."     De  LaodibuB 

which  indeed  he  seems  to  have  rather  Legum  AnglisB,  c  xlviii.    I  quote  from 

studiously  sought,  in  order  "  that  they  Waterhouse's  translation ;  but  the  Latin 

that  knowes  noght  the  Latyne  be  the  runs  4[uai»i)2un'mt«mre8tricta8  est. 
Tnglys  may  come  to    many   Latyne 
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Acoount,  and  in  many  games,  the  vocabulary  of  both 
being  chiefly  derived  fix)m  it.'' 

53.  Thus  by  the  year  1400  we  find  a  national  literatnre 
BubeistiQg  in  seven  European  langoages,  three 
spoken  in  the  Spanish  peninstda,  the  French,  luropcin 
i^  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  English,  from  Jjjjg*^^ 
which  last  the  Scots  dialect  need  not  be  dis- 
tinguished.  Of  these  the  Italian  was  tiie  most  polished, 
and  had  to  boast  of  the  greatest  writers ;  the  French  ex- 
celled in  their  number  and  variety.  Our  own  tongue, 
though  it  had  latterly  acquired  much  copiousness  in  the 
hands  of  Chaucer  and  Wicliffe,  both  of  whom  lavishly 
supplied  it  with  words  of  French  and  Latin  derivation, 
was  but  just  growing  into  a  literary  existence.  The 
German,  as  well  as  that  of  Valencia,  seemed  to  decline. 
The  former  became  more  precise,  more  abstract,  more 
intellectual  (geist^),  and  less  sensible  (sinrdich)  (to  use 
the  words  of  Eicldiom),  that  is,  less  full  of  ideas  derived 
from  sense,  and  of  consequence  less  fit  for  poetry ;  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  lawyers  and  mystical  theologians. 
The  earliest  German  prose,  a  few  very  ancient  fragments 
excepted,  is  the  collection  of  Saxon  laws  (Sachsen- 
spiegel),  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteentli  century ;  the 
next  the  Swabian  collection  (Schwabenspiegel),  about 
1282."  But  these  fonnii^  hardly  a  part  of  literature, 
though  Bouterwek  praises  passages  of  the  latter  for 
religious  eloquence,  M^e  toay  deem^  John  Tauler,  a  Do- 
minican friar  of  .Strasbiirg,  whose  influence  in  propa- 
gating what  was  called  &e  mystical  theology  gave  a 
new  tone  to  his  coimtry,  to  be  the.  first  German  writer 
in  prose.  '*  Tauler  "  says  a  modem  historian  of  litera- 
ture, ''  in  his  German  sermons  mingled  many  expres- 
sions invented  by  himself,  which  were  the  first  attempt 
at  a  philosophical  language,  and  displayed  surprising 
eloquence  for  the  age  wherem  he  lived.  It  may  be 
jnstiy  said  of  him  that  ho  first  gave  to  prose  that  direc- 
tion in  which  Luther  afterwards  advanced  so  far."" 
Tauler  died  in  1361.  Meantime,  as  has  been  said  before, 
the  nobility  abandoned  their  love  of  verse,  which  the 
burghers  took  up  diligently,  but  with  little  spirit  or 

k  De    LandiboB    Legam  Anglise,   c    novels  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  or 
xWiiL  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  centary.  lb. 

™  Bonterwek,  p.  163.   There  are  some       '^  Heinsiua,  iv.  76. 
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genius;  the  oommon  language  became  barbarous  and 
neglected,  of  which  the  strange  ^shion  of  writing  half 
Latin,  half  German  verses  is  a  proof.**  This  had  been 
common  in  the  darker  ages :  we  have  several  instances 
of  it  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  also  after  the  Conquest,  nor 
was  it  rare  in  France ;  but  it  was  late  to  adopt  it  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

54.  The  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  were  chiefly 
imonmoe  ccclesiastics.  But  of  these  in  the  living  tongues 
of  reading  a  large  proportion  were  laymen.  They  knew, 
indwker"^  therefore,  how  to  commit  their  thoughts  to 
ages.  writing ;  and  hence  the  ignorance  characteristic 

of  the  darker  ages  must  seem  to  be  passing  away.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  difficult,  though  interesting  question, 
when  we  come  to  look  nearly  at  the  gradual  progress  of 
rudimental  knowledge.  I  can  offer  but  an  outiine, 
which  those  who  turn  more  of  their  attention  towards 
the  subject  will  be  enabled  to  correct  and  complete. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  especially 
after  the  ninth,  it  was  rare  to  find  laymen  in  Franco 
who  could  read  and  write.''  The  case  was  probably  not 
bettor  any  where  else  except  in  Italy.  I  should  incline 
to  except  Italy  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Wippo, 
a  German  writer  soon  after  the  year  1000,  who  exhorts 
the  emperor  Henry  II.  to  cause  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
to  be  instructed  in  letters,  using  the  example  of  the 
Italians,  with  whom,  according  to  him,  it  was  a  universal 
practice.**  The  word  clerks  or  clergymen  became  in  this 
and  other  countries  synonymous  with  one  who  could 
write  or  even  read ;  we  all  know  the  original  meaning 

0  Eichhom,  Allg.  Gescb.,  i.  240.  Qnillbet  ut  dives  sibi  luttos  Instroai 
P  Hist  LitL  de  la  France,  viL  2.  Some  omnes 

nobles  s^nt  their  chUdren  to  be  educated  Litterulis,  legemque  suam  persoadeat 

in  the  schools  of  Charlemagne,  especially  rrJliJ^  ^^^^^tv.,,    i  ^*    j. 

those  of  Germany,  mideV]foib;n,  iS.  Ut^principibuspladtandivenent 

Bruno,  and  other  distinguished  abbots.  Quisque  snis  libris  exemplnm  pro* 

But  they  .were  generally  destiined  for  feratillis. 

the  church.    Meiners,  ii.  377.    The  sig-  Moribus  his  dndum  vivebat  Boma 

natures  of  laymen  are  often  found  to  TT?*®***^*f'» 

deeds  of  the  eighth  century,  and  some-  ^"  ^^^^   ^^   PO^^it  ^i°<»«> 

times  of  the  nintk    Nouv.  Traits  de  la  HorT.'Lt  ItaU  poet  prima  ere. 

Diplomatique,  ii.  422.    The  ignorance  of  pimdia  cuncti. 

the  laity,  according  to  this  authority,  was 

not  strictly  parallel  to  that  of  the  church.    I   «n  indebted  for  this  quotation  to 

1  Tunc  fac  edictum  per  terram  Teutooi-    Meiners,  ii.  344. 
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of  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  test  by  which  it  waft 
claimed.  Yet  from  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  at 
least  of  the  twelfth  century,  many  circumstances  may 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  less  and  less  a  conclusive 
test,  and  that  the  laity  came  more  and  more  into  posses* 
sion  of  the  simple  elements  of  literature. 

55.  I.  It  wifi  of  course  be  admitted  that  all  who  ad- 
ministered or  belonged  to  the  Koman  law  were  lu^sons  for 
masters  of  reading  and  writing,  though  we  do  snpposiog 
not  find  that  they  were  generally  ecclesiastics,  toini^^ 
even  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  -^ord,  by  receiv-  *^^  ii^o* 
ing  the  tonsure.  Some,  indeed,  were  such.  In  countries 
where  the  feudal  law  had  passed  from  unwritten 
custom  to  record  and  precedent,  and  had  grown  into  as 
much  subtlety  by  difiiiseness  as  the  Boman,  which  was  the 
case  of  England  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the  lawyers, 
though  laymen,  were  unquestionably  clerks  or  learned* 
II.  The  convenience  of  such  elementary  knowledge  to 
merchants,  who,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  these 
parts  of  Europe,  carried  on  a  good  deal  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  indeed  to  all  traders,  may  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  destitute  of  it ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  word  clerk  rather  seems  to 
denote  that  their  deficiency  wa«  supplied  by  those  em- 
ployed under  them.  I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that 
the  clerks  of  citizens  were  ecclesiastics.'  HI.  If  we 
could  rely  on  a  passage  in  Ingulfus,  the  practice  in 
grammar  schools  of  construing  Latin  into  French  was  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  ;•  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  this  should  have  been  confined  to  children  educated 
for  the  English  church.  IV.  The  poets  of  the  north 
and  south  of  France  were  often  men  of  princely  or  noble 
birth,  sometimes  ladies;  their  versification  is  far  too 
artificial  to  be  deemed  the  rude  product  of  an  illiterate 
mind ;  and  to  these,  whose  capacity  of  holding  the  pen 
few  wiQ  dispute,  we  must  surely  add  a  numerous  class 
of  readers,  for  whom  their  poetiy  was  designed.     It 

'  The  earliest  recorded  bills  of  ex-  not  mention  this  as  bearing  mnch  on  the 

change,  according   to  Beckmann«  Htot  sabject  of  the  text 

of  Inventions,  iiL  430,  are  in  a  passage  *  Etpneris  etiam  in  scholis  principia 

of  the  jurist  Baldos,  and  bear  date  in  Uteranun  Gallic^   et  non  Anglic^  tra- 

1328.    But  they  were  1^  no  means  in  derentur. 
common  use  till  the  next  century.    I  do 
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may  be  sormised  that  the  itiiieTant  minstrels  answered 
this  end,  and  supplied  the  ignorance  of  the  nobility; 
But  many  ditties  of  the  troubadours  were  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  minstrels,  who  seem  to  have  dealt  more 
with  metrical  romances.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  these 
also  were  read  in  many  a  castle  of  France  and  Germany, 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  story  of  Francesca  of  Bimini, 
because  no  one  perhaps  is  likely  to  dispute  that  a 
Bomagnol  lady  in  the  age  of  Dante  would  be  able  to 
read  &e  tale  of  Lancelot.  But  that  romance  had  long 
been  written;  and  other  ladies  doubtless  had  read  it, 
and  possibly  had  left  off  reading  it  in  similar  circum* 
stances,  and  as  little  to  their  advantage.  The  four- 
teenth century  abounded  with  books  in  French  prose, 
nor  were  they  by  any  means  wanting  in  the  thirteenth, 
when  several  translations  from  Latin  were  made  ;^  the 
extant  copies  of  some  are  not  very  few ;  but  no  argu- 
ment against  their  circulation  could  have  been  urged 
from  their  scarcity  in  the  present  day.  It  is  not  of 
course  pretended  that  they  were  diffused  as  extensively 
as  printed  books  have  been.  V.  The  feshion  of  writing 
private  letters  in  French,  instead  of  Latin,  which,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  came  in  among  us  soon  after  1270, 
affords  perhaps  a  presumption  that  they  were  written  in 
a  language  intelligible  to  the  correspondent,  because  he 
had  no  longer  occasion  for  assistance  in  reading  them, 
though  they  were  still  generally  from  the  hand  of  a 
secretary.  But  at  what  time  this  disuse  of  Latin  began 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  I  cannot  exactly  determine. 

66.  The  art  of  reading  does  not  imply  that  of  writing ; 
Increased  1*  seems  likely  that  the  one  prevailed  befoie 
Switk?*  the  other.  The  latter  was  difficult  to  acquire, 
infourteaith  in  cousequeuce  of  the  regularity  of  characters 
century.  preserved  by  the  clerks  and  their  complex 
system  of  abbreviations,  which  rendered  the  cursive 
hjEmd-writing  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  almost  as  operose  to  those  who  had  not  much 
experience  of  it  as  the  more  stiff  characters  of  older 
manuscripts.  It  certainly  appears  that  even  autograph 
signatures  are  not  fotmd  till  a  late  period.     Philip  the 

t  Hist.  litt  de  la  France,  xvi.  144.  tretei&me  si^Ie  qu'elles  commenc^rent 
Notre  prose  et  notre  po^ie  Fran^aise  k  prendre  un  caiact^  nationaL  Id. 
existaient   avant    1200;  nuds  c'est  an    2B4. 
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Bold,  who  ascended  the  French  throne  in  1272,  could 
not  write,  though  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  his 
successors.  I  do  not  know  that  equal  ignorance  is  re- 
corded of  any  English  sovereign,  though  we  have, 
I  think,  only  a  series  of  autographs  beginning  with 
Bichard  II.  It  is  said  by  the  authors  of  Nouveau  Traits 
de  la  Diplomatique,  Benedictines  of  laborious  and  exact 
erudition,  that  the  art  of  writing  had  become  rather 
common  amoi^  the  laity  of  France  before  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century :  out  of  eight  witnesses  to  a  testa* 
ment  in  1277  five  could  write  their  names ;  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  that  age  it  is  probable,  they  think,  that  not  one 
could  have  done  so«"  Signatures  to  deeds  of  private 
persons,  however,  do  not  begin  to  appear  till  the  four- 
teenth, and  were  not  in  established  use  in  France  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  century.*  Indorse- 
ments upon  English  deeds,  as  weU  as  mere  signatures,  by 
laymen  of  rank,  bearing  date  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
are  in  existence;  and  there  is  an  EngHsh  letter  from 
the  lady  of  Sir  John  Felham  to  her  husband  in  1399, 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  female 
penmanship.  By  the  badness  of  the  grammar  we  may 
presume  it  to  be  her  own.' 

"  VoL  ii.  p.  423.  Charters  in  French  and  all  my  poor  might,  and  with  all 
are  rare  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  this  I  thank  yon  as  my  dear  lord  dearest 
oentory,  but  become    common   under    ^*^  ^^^^  beloved   of  all  earthly  lonto 

PHUp  m.    Hi.t  litt  a.  u  F»oce.  UyJ5-  Sf-r  .ST!  l^a^ 

X  Tw'i       .«.    X  •  y<>"  comfortable  letter  that  ye  sent  me 

*  Ibid.  p.  434  et  post  fr()m  Pontefiract  that  come  to  me  on  Mary 

7  I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  Magdalene  day;  for  by  my  troth  I  was 

this  letter  to  the  Bey.  Joseph  Hunter,  n^ver  so  glad  as  when  I  heard  by  your 

who  recollected  to  have  seen  it  in  an  better  that  ye  were  strong  enough  with 

old  edition  of  CoUins's  Peerage.    Later  !J®  «^  ^^^  ^°'  ^  !^^P  you  from 

ln«««a  K-«-!  Z«.<**Ii  «*T    .«  ZTi^  ^e  malice  of  your  enemies.    And  dear 

editions  have  omitted  it  as  an  unim-  Lord  if  it  Uke  to  your  high  lotdship  that 

portant  redundancy,  fliough  interesting  as  soon  as  ye  might  that  1  might  hear  of 

even  for  its  contents,  independently  of  your  gracious  speed ;  which  as  God  Al- 

the  value  it  acquires  from  the  language,  mighty  continue  and  increase.    And  my 

Ou  account  of  its  scarcity,  being  only  dear  lord  if  it  like  you  for  to  know  of  my 

firand  in  old  editions  now  not  In  request,  ff"'  ^  ^,i^^^^^  ^J^^Jl  "*""?"  °^  * 

IshaUinsertit  here;  and  tiUany'otiie;  ^^,.'^1^^^^^?^,!:^^!?^^ 

shall  prefer  a  claim,  it  may  pass  for  tiie  nought  out  no  none  victuals  get  me  but 

oldest  private  letter  in  the  English  Ian.  with  much  haixL    Wherefor    iry  dear  if 

gnage.  I  have  not  kept  the  orthography,  it  like  you  by  the  advice  of  your  wise 

bat  have  left  several  incoherent  and  un-  counsel  for  to  get  remedy  of  the  salva- 

gnmunatical  phrases  as  tiiey  stand.    It  Ji^f.  «^  ^^'il  *^?f  a^d  .^tl»f t^^^  «»S 

wAA  ry^nf<»i  »J^r«.jn«-  4w««  ♦!»-  .».i.i.»^  ™alice   of  the   shires   aforesaid.     And 

waa  copied  by  Collins  fhan  the  arohives  also  that  ye  be  fully  informed  of  their 

of  the  NewcasUe  family.  great    malice  workere    in  tiiese  shires 

My  dear  Lord.— I  recommend  me  to  which  that  haves  so  despitefally  wrought 

joax  high  lordship  witii  heart  pad  body  to  you,  and  to  your  castle,  to  your  men, 
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57.  Laymen,  among  whom  Chaucer  and  Oower  are 

illustrious  examples,  received  occasionallj  a 
tS^St  learned  education ;  and  indeed  the  great  number 
f"^^JS  ^^  gentlemen  who  studied  in  the  inns  of  court 
n  jijigiaiKi.  ^  ^  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  not  gene- 
rally illiterate.  The  common  law  required  some  know- 
ledge of  two  languages.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  bo 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  year  1400,  or  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  rV»,  the  average  instruction  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  first  class  would  comprehend  common 
reading  and  writing,  a  considerable  familiarity  with 
French,  and  a  slight  tincture  of  Latin ;  the  latter  re- 
tained or  not,  according  to  his  circumstances  and  cha- 
racter, as  school  learning  is  at  present.  This  may  be 
rather  a  favourable  statement ;  but  after  another  gene- 
ration it  might  be  assumed,  as  we  shall  see,  with  more 
confidence  as  a  fair  one.' 

58.  A  demand  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  writing 
Invention  would  increase  with  the  frequency  of  epistolary 
of  paper,    correspondence,  which,  where  of  a  private  or 

secret  nature,  no  one  would  gladly  conduct  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  secretary.  Better  education,  more  refined 
manners,  a  closer  intercourse  of  social  life,  were  the 
primary  causes  of  this  increase  in  private  correspondence. 
But  it  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  invention,  or  rather, 
extended  use  of  paper  as  the  vehicle  of  writing  instead 
of  parchment ;  a  revolution,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  high 
importance,  without  which  both  the  art  of  writing  wotQd 
have  been  much  less  practised,  and  the  invention  of 

and  to  your  tenants  for  this  ooontiy  Ukely  to  have  set  the  example.  SirH-K, 

have  they  wasted   for  a  great  while,  nevertheless,  is  weU  wananted  in  saying 

FareweU  my  dear  lord,  the  floly  Trinity  ^hat  letters  previous  to  the    reign  of 

SJd'^e^^&^Sf^^^i'^WriS  Henry V.wereusuallywritteninFr^^d. 

at  Pevensey  in  the  castle  on  St  Jacob  or  Latin.— 1847.] 
day  last  past,  ^^  xaif^t  be  inferred  from  a  passage 

By  your  own  poor  in  Richard  of  Bury,  about  1343,  that 

J.  P£LHAX.  naae  but  eocIesiastlGS  could  read  at  all. 

2b  my  trv£  Lord.  He  deprecates  the  putting  of  books  Into 

[Sir  Henry  Ellis  says :  «'  We  nave  no-  the  hands  of  laiei,  who  do  not  know  one 

thing  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century  side  from  another.  And  in  several  places 

which  can  be  called  a  familiar  letter."—  it  seems  that  be  thought  they  were 

Original  Letters,  first  series,  voL  i.    This  meant  for  *'  the  tonsured  *'  alone.    But  a 

of  Lady  Pelham,  however,  is  an  excep-  great  change  took  place  in  the  ensuing 

tion,  and  perhaps  others  will  be  found;  half  century;  and  I  do  not  believe  he 

at  least  it  cannot  now  be  doubtful  that  can  be  construed  strictly  even  as  to  his 

some  were' written,  since  a  lady  is  not  own  time. 
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printmg  less  serviceable  to  mankind.  After  the  sub- 
jugation  of  ^^gyp^  ^7  the  Saracens,  the  importation  of 
the  papyrus,  previously  in  general  nse,  came  in  no  long 
time  to  an  end ;  so  that,  though  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  all  instruments  in  France  were  written 
upon  it,  we  find  its  place  afterwards  supplied  by  parch- 
ment; and  under  the  house  of  Charlemagne,  there  is 
hardly  an  instrument  upon  any  other  material.*  Parch- 
ment, however,  a  much  more  durable  and  useful  vehicle 
than  papyrus,^  was  expensive,  and  its  cost  not  only  ex- 
cluded the  necessary  waste  which  a  free  use  of  writing 
requires,  but  gave  rise  to  the  unfortunate  practice  of 
erasing  manuscripts  in  order  to  replace  them  with  some 
new  matter.  This  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and 
has  occasioned  the  loss  of  precious  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, as  is  now  demonstrated  by  instances  of  their 
restoration. 

59.  The  date  of  the  invention  of  our  present  paper, 
manufactured  from  linen  rags,  or  of  its  intro-  Linen 
duction  into  Europe,  has  long  been  the  subject  J^^'flrgt 
of  controversy.  That  paper  made  from  cotton  used. 
was  in  nse  sooner,  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Cotton  paper. 
Some  charters  written  upon  that  material  not  later  than 
the  tenth  century  were  seen  by  Montfaucon ;  and  it  is 
even  said  to  be  found  in  papal  bulls  of  the  ninth.''  The 
Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the  west  of  Europe  is  con- 
ceived to  have  borrowed  this  sort  of  paper,  did  not 
much  employ  it  in  manuscript  books,  according  to  Mont- 
faucon, till  the  twelfth  century,  from  which  time  it  came 
into  frequent  use  among  them.  Muratori  had  seen  no 
writing  upon  this  material  older  than  1100,  though,  in 
deference  to  Montfeucon,  he  admits  its  occasional  em- 
ployment earlier.**  It  certainly  was  not  greatly  used  in 
Italy  before  the  thirteenth  century.    Among  the  Saracens 

*  Montfaucon,  In  AcwL  des  Inscript.,  of  how  great  importance  the  general  nse 

voL   vi.     Bat  Mnratori  says  that  the  of  parchment,  to  which,  and  afterwards 

papynia  was  little  used  in  the  seventh  to  paper,  the  whole  polshable  papyra- 

century,  though  writingB  on  it  may  be  oeous  manuscripts  were  transferred,  hag 

foond  as  late  as  the  tenth.  Dissert  xliii.  been  to  the  preservation  of  literature. 

This  dissertation  relates  to  the  condition  P.  74. 

of  letters  in  Italy  as  Car  as  the  year  11 00,  ®  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions, 
as  the  zlivth  does  to  their  subsequent  vL  604.  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diploma- 
history,  tlaue,  i.  617.    Savigny,  Gesch.  des  R5- 

b  Heeren  )nstly  remarks  (I   do  not  mischen  Rechts,  ill.  534. 

know  that  others  have  done  the  same),  d  Dissert  xliiL 
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of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  those  of  the  East» 
it  was  of  much  greater  antiqtdty.  The  Greeks  called  it 
charta  DamasceTia,  having  been  manufactured  or  sold  in 
the  city  of  Damascus.  And  Casiri,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial,  desires  us  to 
understand  that  they  are  written  on  paper  of  cotton  or 
linen,  but  generally  the  latter,  unless  the  contrary  be 
expressed.*  Many  in  this  catalogue  were  written  before 
the  thirteenth,  or  even  the  twelfSi  century. 

60.  This  will  lead  us  to  the  more  disputed  question  as 
j^j^^^  to  the  antiquity  of  linen  paper.  The  earliest 
paper  Mold  distinct  instance  I  have  found,  and  which  I 
as  1100.  believe  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  is  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  the 
manuscript  bearing  the  date  of  1100.  This  Casiri  ob- 
serves to  be  on  Hnen  paper,  not  as  in  itseK  remarkable, 
but  as  accounting  fqr  its  injury  by  wet.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  it  were  written  in  Spain,  or,  like  many 
in  that  catalogue,  brought  from  Egypt  or  the  Esust.' 

61.  The  auuiority  of  C5asiri  must  confirm  beyond  doubt 
Known  to  *  passag©  in  Peter,  abbot  of  Clugni,  which  has 
Peter  of  perplexed  those  who  place  the  invention  of 
ciiigni,  linen  paper  very  low.  In  a  treatise  against  the 
Jews,  he  speaks  of  books,  ex  pellibus  arietum,  hircorum, 
vel  vitulorum,  sive  ex  biblis  vel  juncis  Orientalium 
paludum,  aut  ex  rasuris  veterum  pannorum,  sen  ex  ali& 
qu^ibet  forte  viliore  materia  compactos.  A  late  English 
writer  contends  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  the  last 
words,  *' unless  that  all  sorts  of  inferior  substances 
capable  of  being  so  applied,  among  them,  perhaps,  hemp 
and  the  remains  of  cordage,  were  used  at  this  period  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper."'  It  certainly  at  least  seems 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  words  *^  ex  rasuris  veterum 
pannorum,"  of  Hnen  rags ;  and  when  I  add  that  Peter 
Chmiacensis  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Spain  about 
1141,  there  can  remain,  it  seems,  no  rational  doubt  that 
the  Saracens  of  the  peninsula  were  acquainted  with  that 
species  of  paper,  though  perhaps  it  was  as  yet  unknown 
in  every  other  country. 

"  Materia,  nisi  membraneua  sit  codex.  1100,  chartaceus,  &c 

nuila  mentio:  caeteros  bombydnoe.  ac,  s  See  a  memoir  on  an  ancient  ma&n- 

maximam  partem,  chartaceos  ease  col-  script  of  Aratas,  by  Mr.  Ottl^,  in  Ar> 

ligas.    Prsfatio,  p.  7.         ;;:  chseologia.  voL  zxvL 

t  Casiri,  N.  Y8Y.     Codex  anno  Christi 
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62.  Andr^  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Barcelona,  that  a  treaty  j^j^iath 
between  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  bear-  and  isth 
ing  the  date  of  1178,  and  written  npon  linen  «»*«ri«- 
paper,  is  extant  in  the  archives  of  that  city.**  He  alleges 
several  other  instances  in  the  next  age ;  when  Mabillon, 
who  denies  thai  paper  of  linen  was  then  nsed  in  charters, 
which,  indeed,  no  one  is  likely  to  maintain,  mentions, 
as  the  earliest  specimen  he  had  seen  in  France,  a  letter 
of  Joinville  to  St.  Lonis,  which  must  be  older  than 
1270.  Andres  refers  the  invention  to  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  nsing  the  fine  flax  of  Valencia  and  Mnrcia ;  and 
conjectures  that  it.  was  brought  into  use  among  the 
Spajiiards  themselves  by  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile.^ 

63.  In  the  opinion  of  the  English  writer  to  whom  we 
have  above  referred,  paper,  from  a  very  early  p^^  ,  ^j 
period,  was  manufactured  of  mixed  materials,  mixed 
which  have  sometimes  been  erroneously  taken  ™**«^*»J* 
for  pure  cotton.    We  have  in  the  Tower  of  London  a 
letter  addressed  to  Henry  III.  by  Baymond,  son  of  Ray- 
mond VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  consequently  between 
1216  and  1222,  when  the  latter  died,  upon  very  strong 
paper,  and  certainly  made,  in  Mr.  Ottley's  judgment, 
of  mixed  materials;   while  in  several  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  written  upon  genume  cotton  paper  of  no 
great  thickness,  the  fibres  of  cotton  present  themselves 
everywhere  at  the  backs  of  the  letters  so  distinctly  that 
they  seem  as  if  they  might  even  now  be  spun  into 
thread.^ 

64.  Notwithstanding  this  last  statement,  which  I  must 
confirm  by  my  own  observation,  and  of  which  invention 
no  one  can  doubt  who  has  looked  at  the  letters  <>(  p»P 


themselves,  several  writers  of  high  authority,  Some  too 
such  as  Tiraboschi  and  Savigny,  persist  not  ^®^- 
only  in  fixing  the  invention  of  linen  paper  very  low, 
even  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  in 

hVoLit.  p.  73.   Andr^B  has  gone  much  was  never  employed  before   Alfonso's 

at  length  hito  this  snttject,  and  has  ool-  time,  of  which  he  has  already  given  in- 

lected  several  important  passages  which  stances. 

do  not  appear  in  my  text.    The  letter  of  k  Aicheologia.  ibid.    I  may  however 

Joinville  has  been  supposed  to  be  ad-  observe,  thai  a  gentleman  as  experienced 

dressed  to  Ixrais  Hntin  in  1314.  but  this  as  Mr.  Ottley  himself  inclines  to  think 

aeems  inconsistent  with   the   writer's  the  letter  of  Raymond  written  on  paper 

0ge.  wholly  made  of  cotton,  though  of  better 

i  VoLii.  p.  84.    He  cannot  mean  that  it  manufiEkctore  than  usuaL 
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maintaining  that  it  is  tindistingiLishable  from  that  made 
of  cotton,  except  by  the  eye  of  a  manufacturer."  Were 
this  indeed  true,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
we  have  here  in  view,  which  is  not  to  trace  the  origin, 
of  a  particular  discovery,  but  the  employment  of  a  useful 
vehicle  of  writing.  K  it  be  true  that  cotton  paper  was 
fabricated  in  Italy  of  so  good  a  texture  that  it  cannot  bo 
discerned  from  linen,  it  must  be  considered  as  of  equal 
utility.  It  is  not  the  case  with  the  letters  on  cotton 
paper  in  our  English  repositories ;  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  were  written  in  France  or  Spain.  But  I  luive 
seen  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  a  letter 
written  from  Gascony  about  1316,  to  Hugh  Despencer, 
upon  thin  paper,  to  all  appearance  made  like  that  now 
in  use,  and  with  a  water-mark.  Several  others  of  a 
similar  appearance,  in  the  same  repository,  are  of  rather 
later  time.  There  is  also  one  in  the  King's  Remem- 
brancer's Office  of  the  11th  of  Edward  III.  (1337  or 
1338),  containing  the  accounts  of  the  King's  ambassadors 
to  the  count  of  Holland,  and  probably  written  in  that 
country.  This  paper  has  a  water-mark,  and  if  it  is  not 
of  linen,  is  at  least  not  easily  distinguishable.  Bullet 
declares  that  he  saw  at  Besan^on  a  deed  of  1302  on  linen 
paper :  several  are  alleged  to  exist  in  Germany  before 
the  middle  of  the  century;  and  Lambinet  mentions, 
though  but  on  the  authority  of  a  periodical  publication, 
a  register  of  expenses  from  1323  to  1354,  found  in  a 
church  at  Caen,  written  on  two  hundred  and  eight  sheets 
of  that  substance."  One  of  the  Cottonian  manuscripts 
(Galba,  B.  I.)  is  called  Codex  Chartaceus  in  the  cata- 
logue. It  contains  a  long  series  of  public  letters,  chiefly 
written  in  the  Netherlands,  fix)m  an  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry  IV.     But  upon 

™  Tiraboschi,  v.  85.    Savigny,  Gesch.  of  linen  earlier  than  1300,  and  no  Instm* 

des  RSmischen  Rechts,  ilL  634.    He  relies  ment  on  that  material  older  than  one  of 

on  a  book  I  have  not  seen,  Wehrs  vom  1367,  which  he  found  among  his  own 

Papier,  Hall.  1789.     This  writer,  it  is  fiunily  deeds.     Tiraboschi,  overlooking 

said,  contends  that  the  words  of  Peter  of  this  distinction,  quotes  Maifei  for  his  own 

Glugny,  ex  rasuris  veterum  pannorum,  opinion  as  to  the  lateness  of  the  inveutian. 
mean  cotton  paper.     Heeren,   p.   208.       ^  Lambinet,  ubi  supra.    [Linen  paper, 

Lambinet,  on  the  other  hand,  translates  it  is  said,  in  Hist  Litteraire  de  la  France 

them,  without  hesitation,  "chiffons  de  zvL  38,  is  used   in  some  proceedings 

linge."  HistderOriginedel'Imprimerie,  against  the  Templars 'in  1309;  but  the 

1.  93.  author  knows  of  none  earlier.    He  does 

Andres  has  pointed  out,  p.  70,  that  not  mention  cotton  paper  at  all;  writing 

Maifei  merely  says  he  has  seen  no  paper  was  on  vellum  or  pordmient.— 1843.] 
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examination  I  find  the  title  not  quite  accurate ;  several 
letters,  and  especially  the  earliest,  are  written  on  parch* 
ment,  and  paper  does  not  appear  at  soonest  till  near  the 
end  of  Edward's  reign.*^  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  said  that 
♦'  very  few  instances  indeed  occur  before  the  fifteenth 
century  of  letters  written  upon  paper."/  The  use  of 
cotton  paper  was  by  no  means  general,  or  even,  I  believe, 
frequent,  except  in  Spain  and  Italy,  perhaps  also  in  the 
south  of  France,  Nor  was  it  much  employed,  even  in 
Italy,  for  books.  Savigny  tells  us  there  are  few  manu- 
scripts of  law  books  among  the  multitude  that  exist 
which  are  not  written  on  parchment. 

65.  It  will  be  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  how 
greatly  Eobertson  has  been  mistaken  in  his  -^^^^^ 
position,  that  "  in  the  eleventh  century  the  art  first  very 
of  making  paper,  in  the  manner  now  become  *»po'^'«o*' 
universal,  was  invented,  by  means  of  which  not  only  the 
number  of  manuscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of  the 
sciences  was  wonderfully  facilitated."'*  Even  Ginguene, 
better  informed  on  such  subjects  than  Bobertson,  has 
intimated  something  of  the  same  kind.  But  paper,  when- 
ever or  wherever  invented,  was  very  sparingly  used, 
and  especially  in  manuscript  books,  among  the  French, 
Germans,  or  English,  or  linen  paper,  even  among  the 
Italians,  till  near  the  close  of  the  period  which  this 
chapter  comprehends.  Upon  the  ♦*  study  of  the  sciences" 
it  could  as  yet  have  had  very  little  effect.  The  vast  im- 
portance of  the  invention  was  just  beginning  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is ,  to  be  added,  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  the  earliest  linen  paper  was  of  very  good 
manufacture,  strong  and  handsome,  though  perhaps  too 
much  like  card  for  general  convenience ;  and  every  one 
is  aware  that  the  first  printed  books  are  frequently  beau- 
tiful in  the  quality  of  their  paper. 

66,   III.   The  application   of  general  principles    of 
justice  to  the  infinitely  various  circumstances  impo^jj^ce 
which  may  arise  in  the  disputes  of  men  with  of  legal 
each  other  is  in  itself  an  admirable  discipline  »*^<"®^ 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  fitculties.    Even  where  the 

^  Andite,  p.  68,  mentions  a  note  Tnitten  letter  of  1341,  but  it  is  on  parchment 

in  1342,  in  the  Cotton  library,  as  tbe  P  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  i  1. 

earliest  English  Epedmen  of  linen  paper.  1  Hist  of  Charles  V.,  toL  i.  note  10. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  this  refers;  in  the  Heeren  inclines  to  the  saute  opinion,  p. 

abovef^mentioned  Codex  Chartaceus  is  a  200. 
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primary  rales  of  right  and  policy  have  been  obBCured  in 
some  measure  by  a  technical  and  arbitrary  system,  which 
is  apt  to  grow  np,  perhaps  inevitably,  in  l5ie  course  of 
civilisation,  the  mind  gains  in  precision  and  acuteness, 
diough  at  the  expense  of  some  important  qualities ;  and 
a  people  wherein  an  artificial  jurisprudence  is  cultivated, 
requiring  both  a  regard  to  written  authority,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  a  discriminating  judgment  upon 
words,  must  be  deemed  to  be  emerging  from  ignorance. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  feudal  customs,  long  unwritten,  though  latterly  be- 
come more  steady  by  tradition,  were  in  some  countries 
reduced  into  treatises ;  we  have  our  own  Glanvil,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  next  century  much  was 
written  upon  the  national  laws  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Upon  these  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  civil  law  in  its  connexion 
with  ancient  learning,  as  well  as  with  moral  and  poli- 
tical science,  renders  it  deserving  of  a  place  in  any- 
general  account  either  of  mediieval  or  modem  literature. 
67.  That  the  Eoman  laws,  such  as  they  subsisted  in 

the  western  empire  at  the  time  of  its  dismem- 
lawJ^ver  bermeut  in  the  fifth  century,  were  received  in 
^imJwn     *^®  °®^  kingdoms  of  the  Gothic,  Lombard,  and 

Carlovingian  dynasties,  as  the  rule  of  those  who 
by  birth  and  choice  submitted  to  them,  was  shown  by 
Muratori  and  other  writers  of  the  last  century.  This 
subject  has  received  additional  illustration  from  the 
acute  and  laborious  Savigny,  who  has  succeeded  in 
tracing  sufficient  evidence  of  what  had  been  in  &ct 
stated  by  Muratori,  that  not  only  an  abridgment  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  but  that  of  Justinian,  and  even  the 
Pandects,  were  known  in  different  parts  of  Europe  long 
before  the  epoch  formerly  assigned  for  the  restoration  of 
that  jurisprudence.'    The  popular  story,  already  much 

'  It  can  be  no  di^yaragement  to  Sa-  bearing  the  name  of  Petnu,  called  Ez- 

vlgny,  who  does  not  claim  perfect  ori-  ceptiones  Legmn  Bomanorum,  which  he 

ginality,  to  say  that   MuratOTi,  in  his  supposes  to  have  been  written  at  Va- 

44th  dissertation,  gives  several  instances  lence  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VIL 

of  quotations  from  the  Pandects  in  writers  The  Pandects  are  herein  cited  so  copi- 

older  than  the  capture  of  Amalfl.  ously,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Peter 

[The  most  decisive  proof  that  Savigny  was  acquainted  with  the  entire  colleo* 

has  adduced  for  the  use  of  the  Pandects  tion.    In  other  instances,  it  might  be 

before  the  twelfth  century  is  ftom  a  work  doubted  whether  the  quotation  impliea 
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discredited,  that  the  fiBunoiis  copy  of  the  Pandects,  now 
in  the  Lanrentian  library  at  Florence,  was  brought  to 
Pisa  from  Amalfi,  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Eoger 
king  of  Sicily  with  the  aid  of  a  Pisan  fleet  in  1135,  and 
became  the  means  of  diffusing  an  acquaintance  with  that 
portion  of  the  law  through  Italy,  is  shown  by  him  not 
only  to  rest  on  very  slight  evidence,  but  to  be  unques- 
tionably, in  the  latter  and  more  important  circumstance, 
destitute  of  all  foundation.*  It  is  still  indeed  an  unde- 
termined question  whether  other  existing  manuscripts  of 
the  Pandects  are  not  derived  from  t^  illustrious  copy, 
which  alone  contains  the  entire  fifty  books,  and  which 
has  been  preserved  with  a  traditioiud  veneration  indi- 
cating some  superiority ;  but  Savigny  has  shown,  that 
Peter  of  Valence,  a  jurist  of  the  eleventh  century,  made 
use  of  an  independent  manuscript ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Pandects  were  the  subject  of  legal  studies  before  the 
siege  of  Amalfi. 

68.  Imerius,  by  universal  testimony,  was  the  founder 
of  all  learned  investigation  into  the  laws  of  ^^^^^  _ 
Justinian.  He  gave  lectureo  upon  them  at  hi^first' 
Bologna,  his  native  city,  not  long,  in  Savigny's  8"«*8sor8. 
opinion,  after  the  commencement  of  the  century.*  And 
besides  this  oral  instruction,  he  began  the  practice  of 
making  glosses,  or  short  marginal  explanations,  on  the 
law  books,  with  the  whole  of  which  he  was  acquainted. 
We  owe  also  to  him,  according  to  ancient  opinion,  though 
much  controverted  in  later  times,  an  epitome,  called  the 
Authentica,  of  what  Gravina  calls  the  prolix  and  difficult 
(salebrosis  atque  garrulis)  Novels  of  Justinian,  arranged 
according  to  the  titles  of  the  Code.  The  most  eminent 
successors  of  this  restorer  of  the  Eoman  law  during  the 
same  century  were  Martinus  Gosias,  Bulgarus,  and  Pla* 
centinus.  They  were,  however,  but  a  few  among  many 
interpreters,  whose  glosses  have  been  partly  though  very 
imperfectly  preserved.  The  love  of  equal  liberty  and 
just  laws  in  the  Italian  cities  rendered  the  profession  of 
jurisprudence  exceedingly  honourable;  the  doctors  of 
iDologna  and  other  universities  were  frequently  called  to 

more  than  a  partfal  knowledge.  Savigny,  Rechts  in  mittel  Alter,  iii.  83. 

Qeech.  RjJmiach.  Rechts,  voL  iL  Appendix.  t  Vol.  iv.  p.  16.  Some  have  erroneonsly 

—1847.]  thonght  Imerius  a  German. 
*  Savigny,  Geschicfate  dea  RSmischen 
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fhe  office  of  podestk,  or  criminal  judge,  in  ihese  small 
Tepublics ;  in  Bologna  itself  they  were  officially  mem- 
bers of  the  smaller  or  secret  coimcil ;  and  their  opinions, 
which  they  did  not  render  gratuitously,  were  sought  with 
the  respect  that  had  been  shown  at  Borne  to  their  ancient 
masters  of  the  age  of  Sevefus. 

69,  A  gloss,  y\0(rtra,  properly  meant  a  word  from  a 
Their  foreign  language,  or  an  obsolete  or  poetical 
glosses,     word,  or  whatever  requires  interpretation.     It 

was  afterwards  used  for  the  interpretation  itself;  and 
this  sense,  which  is  not  strictly  classical,  may  be  found 
in  Isidore,  though  some  have  imagined  Imerius  himself 
to  have  first  employed  it."  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  extended  from  a  single  word  to  an  entire  expository 
sentence.  The  first  glosses  were  interlinear ;  they  were 
afterwards  placed  in  the  margin,  and  extended  finally  in 
some  instances  to  a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  an 
entire  book.     These  were  called  an  Apparatus.' 

70.  Besides  these  glosses  on  obscure  passages,  some 
Abridg.  lawyers  attempted  to  abridge  the  body  of  the 
ments  of      jj^^^     Placcntinus  wrote  a  summary'  of  the  Code 

and  Institutes.  But  this  was  held  inferior  to 
^^S*"*''  that  ofAzo,  which  appeared  before  1220.  Hu- 
Gioflsatimi.  golinus  gave  a  similar  abridgment  of  the  Pan- 
dects. About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after,  a  scholar 
of  Azo,  Accursius  of  Florence,  imdertook  his  celebrated 
work,  a  collection  of  the  glosses,  which,  in  the  century 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Imerius,  had  grown 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  were  of  course  not  always 
consistent.  He  has  inserted  little  probably  of  his  own, 
but  exercised  a  judgment,  not  perhaps  a  very  enlightened 
one,  in  the  selection  of  his  authorities.  Thus  was  com- 
piled his  Coi-pus  Juris  Glossatum,  commonly  called 
Glossa,  or  Glossa  Ordinaria :  a  work,  says  Eichhom,  as 
remarkable  for  its  barbarous  style  and  gross  mistakes  in 
history  as  for  the  solidity  of  its  judgments  and  practical 
distinctions.  Gravina,  after  extolling  the  conciseness, 
acuteness,  skill,  and  diligence  in  comparing  remote 
passages,  and  in  reconciling  apparent  inconsistencies, 
which  distinguished  Accursius,  or  rather  those  from 
whom  he  compiled,  remarks  the  injustice  of  some  mo- 

^  Alcnln  defines  glossa,  "unius  verb!    prssfat  in  Glcssar.  p.  38. 
vel   nominis   inteipretatio."    Ducaiige,       *  Savigny,  iU.  619. 
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dems,  who  reproacli  his  work  with  the  ignorance  ine- 
vitable in  his  age,  and  seem  to  think  the  chance  of  birth 
which  has  thrown  them  into  more  enlightened  times,  a 
part  of  their  personal  merit/ 

71.  Savigny  has  taken  still  higher  ground  in  his  ad- 
miration, as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  early  jurists,  chsmctoi 
those  from  the  appearance  of  Imerius  to  the  of  early 
publication  of  the  Accursian  body  of  glosses.  ^i°^^ 
For  the  execution  of  this  work  indeed  he  testifies  no 
very  high  respect ;  Accursius  did  not  sufficient  justice 
to  his  predecessors;  and  many  of  the. most  valuable 
glosses  are  still  buried  in  the  dust  of  unpublished  manu- 
scripts.' But  the  men  themselves  deserve  our  highest 
praise.  The  school  of  Imerius  rose  suddenly;  for  in 
earlier  writers  we  find  no  intelligent  use,  or  critical 
interpretation,  of  the  passages  which  they  cite.  To 
reflect  upon  every  text,  to  compare  it  with  every  clause 
or  word  that  might  illustrate  its  meaning  in  the  some- 
what chaotic  mass  of  the  Pandects  and  Code,  was  reserved 
for  these  acute  and  diligent  investigators.  "  Interpreta- 
tion," says  Savigny,  "  was  considered  the  first  and  most 
important  object  of  glossers,  as  it  was  of  oral  instructora. 
By  an  unintermitting  use  of  the  original  law-books,  they 
obtained  that  full  and  lively  acquaintance  with  their 
contents  which  enabled  them  to  compare  different  pass- 
ages with  the  utmost  acuteness,  and  with  much  success. 
It  may  be  reckoned  a  characteristic  merit  of  many  gloss- 
ers, that  they  keep  the  attention  always  fixed  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  explanation,  and,  in  the  richest 
display  of  comparisons  with  other  passages  of  the  law, 
never  deviate  from  their  point  into  anything  too  inde- 
finite and  general;  superior  often  in  this  to  the  most 
learned  interpreters  of  the  French  and  Dutch  schools, 
and  capable  of  giving  a  lesson  even  to  ourselves.  Nor 
did  the  glossers  by  any  means  slight  the  importance  of 
laying  a  sound  critical  basis  for  interpretation,  but  on 
the  contrary  laboured  earnestly  in  the  recension  and 
correction  of  the  text."  * 

72.  These  warm  eulogies  afford  us  an  instance,  to 
which  there  are  many  parallels,  of  such  vicissitudes  in 
literaiy  reputation,  that  the  wheel  of  fame,  like  that  of 


y  Origines  Juris,  p.  184.  »  VoL  v.  p.  258-267. 

*  VoL  ▼.  p.  199-211. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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fortune,  seems  never  to  be  at  rest.  For  a  long  time  it 
had  been  the  fashion  to  speak  in  slighting  terms  of  these 
early  jurists ;  and  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Gra- 
vina  is  in  a  much  more  candid  tone  than  was  usual  in 
his  age.  Their  trifling  verbal  explanations  of  etsi  by 
quamvis,  or  admodum  by  vcdde ;  their  strange  ignorance  in 
deriving  the  name  of  the  Tiber  from  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, in  supposing  that  XJlpian  and  Justinian  lived  before 
Christ,  in  asserting  that  Papinian  was  put  to  death  by 
Mark  Antony,  and  even  in  interpreting /wnft/car  hjpapa 
or  episcopusy  were  the  topics  of  ridicule  to  those  whom 
Gravina  has  so  well  reproved.^  Savigny,  who  makes  a 
similar  remark,  that  we  learn,  without  perceiving  it  and 
without  any  personal  merit,  a  multitude  of  things  which 
it  was  impossible  to  know  in  the  twelfth  century,  defends 
his  fiEivourite  glossers  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  by 
laying  part  of  the  blame  on  the  bad  selection  of  Accursius, 
and  by  extolling  the  mental  vigour  which  struggled 
through  so  many  difficulties.**  Yet  he  has  the  candour 
to  own  that  this  rather  enhances  the  respect  due  to  the 
men,  than  the  value  of  their  writings ;  and,  without  much 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  glossers,  one  may  presume 
to  think,  that  in  explaining  the  Pandects,  a  book  re- 
quiring, beyond  any  other  that  has  descended  to  us,  an 
extensive  faiowledge  of  the  language  and  antiquities  of 
Eome,  their  deficiencies,  if  to  be  measured  by  the  in- 
stances we  have  given,  or  by  the  general  character  of 
their  age,  must  require  a  perpetual  exercise  of  our  lenity 
and  patience. 

73.  This  great  compilation  of  Accursius  made  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.     It  put  an  end 
jo:^^  in  great  measure  to  the  oral  explanations  of 
ioSreius.  ^^c^^'^"^™  which  had  prevailed  before.     It  re- 
^  strained  at  the  same  time  the  ingenuity  of  inter- 
pretation.    The  glossers  became  the  sole  authorities,  so 
that  it  grew  into  a  maxim, — ^No  one  can  go  wrong  who 
follows  a  gloss ;  and  some  said,  a  gloss  was  worth  a  hun- 
dred texts.*^      In   fjEtct,  the  ori^nal  was    continually 

b  Geimaii,  author  of  BeqrablicaJiuift*  shui  interpreters,  such  as  tfaoae  in  the 

otmsultonun.  a  work  of  the  last  oentoiy,  text.    See  too  the  artide  AocnzBlas  fa 

who,  under  oolonr  of  a  iiction,  gives  Bayle. 

rather  an  entertaining  aooonnt  of  the  ^  v.  213. 

principal  jurists,  exhibits  scnne  curious  ^  Bayle,  ubi  supra.    Eichhom,  Gesch. 

•pedmena  of  the  igooianoe  of  the  Aocor-  dfer  litteratnr,  VL  461.    Savigny,  v.  268. 
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unintelligible  to  a  student.  But  this  was  accompanied, 
according  to  the  distinguished  historian  of  mediaBval 
jurisprudence,  by  a  decline  of  the  science.  The  jurists 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  far  inferior 
to  the  school  of  Imerius.  It  might  be  possible  to  seek  a 
general  cause,  as  men  are  now  always  prone  to  do,  in  the 
loss  of  self-government  in  many  of  tiie  Italian  republics. 
But  Savigny,  superior  to  this  affectation  of  philosophy, 
admits  that  this  is  neither  a  cause  adequate  in  itself,  nor 
chronologically  parallel  to  the  decline  of  jurisprudence. 
We  must  therefore  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  revolu- 
tions, so  ordinary  and  so  unaccountable,  in  the  history 
of  literature,  where,  after  a  period  fertile  in  men  of  great 
talents,  there  ensues,  perhaps  with  no  unfavourable 
change  in  the  difFiision  of  knowledge,  a  pause  in  that 
natural  fecundity,  without  which  all  our  endeavours  to 
check  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  human  mind  will 
be  of  no  avail.  The  successors  of  Accursius  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  contented  themselves  with  an  implicit 
deference  to  the  glosses ;  but  this  is  rather  a  proof  of 
their  inferiority  than  its  cause.* 

74.  It  has  been  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Accursius,  that 
his  name  has  always  stood  in  a  representative 
capacity  to  engross  the  praise  or  sustain  the  pa5i? 
blame  of  the  great  body  of  glossers  from  whom  ^  ** 
he  compiled.     One  of  those  proofs  of  national       ^*°*' 
gratitude  and  veneration  was  paid  to  his  memory  which 
it  is  the  more  pleasing  to  recount,  that,  from  the  fickle- 
ness and  insensibility  of  mankind,  they  do  not  very  fre- 
quently occur.     The  city  of  Bologna  was  divided  into 
tiie  factions  of  Lambertazzi  and  Gieremei.     The  former, 
who  were  Ghibelins,  having  been  wholly  overthrown 
and  excluded,  according  to  the  practice  of  Italian  repub- 
lics, from  all  civil  power,  a  law  was  made  in  1306,  that 
the  fenuly  of  Accursius,  who  had  been  on  the  van- 
quished side,   should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
victorious  Guelf  party,  in  regard  to  the  memory  of  one 
*'  by  whose  means  the  city  had  been  frequented  by  stu- 
dents, and  its  fame  had  been  spread  through  the  whole 
world/" 

75.  In  the  next  century  a  new  race  of  lawyers  arose, 

•  Savlgny,  v.  320.  '  lb.  ▼.  268. 
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who,  by  a  diflferent  species  of  talent,  almost  eclipsed 
the  greatest  of  their  predecessors.  These  have 
tarieta.  been  called  the  scholastic  jurists,  the  glory 
^*^^'"*  of  the  schoolmen  having  excited  an  emolons 
desire  to  apply  their  dialectic  methods  in  jurisprudence.* 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  Bartolus  and  Baldus, 
especially  the  former,  whose  authority  became  still  higher 
than  that  of  the  Accursian  glossers.  Yet  Bartolus,  if  we 
may  believe  Eichhom,  content  with  the  glosses,  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  text,  which  he  was  too  ignorant 
of  Boman  antiquity,  and  even  of  the  Latin  language, 
unless  he  is  much  belied,  to  expound.'*  "  He  is  so  fond 
of  distinctions,"  says  Gravina,  "  that  he  does  not  divide 
his  subject,  but  breaks  it  to  pieces,  so  that  the  fragments 
are,  as  it  were,  dispersed  by  the  wind.  But  whatever 
harm  he  might  do  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  Boman 
law  as  a  positive  code,  he  was  highly  useful  to  the  prac- 
tical lawyer  by  the  number  of  cases  his  fertile  mind 
anticipated ;  for  though  many  of  these  were  unlikely  to 
occur,  yet  his  copiousness  and  subtlety  of  distinction  is 
such  that  he  seldom  leaves  those  who  consult  him  quite 
at  a  loss." '  Savigny,  who  rates  Bartolus  much  below 
the  older  lawyers,  gives  him  credit  for  original  thoughts, 
to  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  practical  exercise  of 
justice  gave  rise.  The  older  jurists  were  chiefly  pro- 
fessors of  legal  science,  rather  than  conversant  with 
forensic  causes;  and  this  has  produced  an  opposition 
between  theory  and  practice  in  iJie  Boman  law;  to  which 
we  have  not  much  analogous  in  our  own,  but  the  remains 
of  which  are  said  to  be  still  discernible  in  the  continental 
jurisprudence.'' 

76.  The  later  expositors  of  law,  those  after  the  age  of 
Accursius,  are  reproached  with  a  tedious  prolixity  which 

8  The  employment  of  logical  fonns  in  i  Origines  Jniis.  p.  191. 

law  is  not  new ;  instances  of  it  may  be  ^  Savigny,  vL  138 ;  v.  201.     Of  Ba^ 

found  in  the  earlier  Jurists.    Savigny,  v.  tolus  and  his  school  it  is  said  by  Grotius, 

330 ;  vi.  6.  Temporum  suomm   infelicitas  impedip 

h  Geschichte  der  Litteratur,  iL  449.  mento  saepe  fuit,  quo  minus  recte  leges 

Bartolus  even  said,  de  verbilms  non  curat  illas  intelhgerent;  satis  solertes  alioqui 

Jurisoonsnltus.     Eichhom  gives  no  an-  ad  indagandam  sequi  bonique  naturam; 

thority  for  this,  but  Meiners,  from  whom  quo  factum  ut  saepe  optimi  sint  condendi 

perhaps  he  took  it,  quotes  Comnenus,  Juris  auctores,  etiam  tunc  cum  oonditi 

Historia  Archigymnasii  PatavinL    Ver-  Juris  mali  sunt  interpretea.  Prolegomena 

{^eichung  der  Sitten,  iL  646.    It  seems  in  Jus  Belli  et  Pacis. 

however  incredible.  ' 
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the  scholastic  refinements  of  disputation  were  apt  to  pro- 
dnce.    They  were  little  more  conversant  with 
philological  and  historical  literature  than  their  of  juristsbi 
predecessors,  and  had  less   diligence  in  that  ^'2^**®°^ 
comparison  of  texts  by  which  an  acute  under-  fifteenth 
standing  might  compensate  the  want  of  sub-  **°*^*^ 
sidiary  learning.     In  the  use  of  language,  the  jurists, 
with  hardly  any  excepitions,  are  imcouth  and  barbarous. 
The  great  school  of  Bologna  had  sent  out  all  the  earlier 
glossers.     In  the  fourteenth  century  this  university  fell 
rather  into  decline ;  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  states 
subjected  its  graduates  to  some  disadvantage ;  and  while 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  was  less  efficacious,  it  was 
more  diffused.    Italy  alone  produced  great  masters  of 
the  science;    the  professors  in  France  and  Germany 
during  the  middle  ages  have  left  no  great  reputation." 

77.  IV.  The  universities,  however,  with  their  meta- 
physics derived  from  Aristotle  through  the  me-  classical 
dium  of  Arabian  interpreters  who  did  not  un-  ^*^'^™ 
derstand  him,  and  with  the  commentaries  of  in  dark 
Arabian  phUosophers  who  perverted  him,"  the  ^'^' 

"  In  this  slii^t  sketch  of  the  early  365.  These  Arabic  translations  were 
lawyers  I  have  been  chiefly  guided,  as  themselves  not  made  directly  firom  the 
the  reader  will  have  perceived,  by  Gra-  Gfeek,  but  from  the  Syriac  It  is  thought 
Tina  and  Savigny,  and  also  by  a  very  by  Buhle  that  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  was 
neat  and  succinct  sketch  in  Eichhom,  known  in  Europe  sooner. 
Gesch.  der  litteratur,  ii.  448-464.  The  [The  prize  essay  of  Jourdain,  In  1817» 
Qrigines  Juris  of  the  first  have  ei^oyed  a  entitled  Beoherches  Critiques  snr  1'.^ 
oofnsiderable  reputation.  But  Savigny  et  I'Oric^ne  des  Traductions  Latines 
observes,  with  severity,  that  Gravina  has  d'Aristote,  was  republished  in  1843  by 
thou^^t  so  much  more  of  his  style  than  hid  son.  The  three  points  which  he  ei>- 
bis  sul^ect,  that  all  he  says  of  the  old  deavours  to  establish  are :  I.  That  the 
jurists  is  perfectly  worthless  throu^^  its  Organum  of  Aristotle  alone  was  known 
emptiness  and  want  of  criticism,  ill.  12.  before  the  thirteenth  century.  2.  That 
Of  Terrason's  Histotre  de  la  Jurisprudence  the  other  philosophical  woiiES  were  traus- 
Bomaine  he  speaks  in  still  lower  terms,      lated  in  the  early  part  of  that  age.  3.  That 

"^  It  has  been  a  sutject  of  controversy  some  of  these  translations  are  from  the 
whether  the  phyrical  and  metafdiysical  Greek,  others  from  the  Arabic.  The  last 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  made  known  alone,  and  least  important,  of  these  pro- 
to  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  thlr-  positions  can  be  considered  as  sure. 
teenth  century,  through  Constantinople,  Cousin  doubts  whether  the  Analytics  and 
or  through  Arabic  translations.  The  for-  some  other  parts  of  the  Organum  were 
mer  supposition  rests  certainly  on  what  known  to  the  early  schoolmen.  But  John 
seems  good  authority— that  of  Rigord.  a  of  Salisbury  refers  to  them,  though  they 
contemporary  historian.  But  the  latter  were  certainly  not  often  quoted.  There 
is  now  more  generally  received,  and  is  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
■aid  to  be  proved  in  a  dissertation  which  Greek  or  Arabic  original  of  all  the  Ari»* 
J  have  not  seen,  by  M.  Jourdain.  Tenne-  totellan  writings  besides  the  Logic ;  Mu- 
mann,  Manuel  de  I'Hist  de  la  Philos.,  L    ratori  and  Heeren  maintaining  the  former. 
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development  of  tbe  modem  languages  with  their  native 
poetry,  much  more  the  glosses  of  the  civil  lawyers,  are 
not  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  revival  of  learning. 
In  this  we  principally  consider  the  increased  study  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  general  of  what 
we  call  classical  antiquity.  In  the  earliest  of  the  dark 
ages,  afl  far  back  as  the  sixth  century,  the  course  of 
liberal  instruction,  as  has  been  said  above,  was  divided 
into  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium ;  the  former  com- 
prising grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  the  latter  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  But  these  sciences, 
which  seem  tolerably  comprehensive,  were  in  reality 
taught  most  superficially  or  not  at  all.  The  Latin  gram* 
mar,  in  its  merest  rudiments,  from  a  little  treatise  ascribed 
to  Donatus,  and  extracts  of  Priscian,"  formed  the  only 
necessary  part  of  the  trivium  in  ecclesiastical  schools. 
Even  this  seems  to  have  been  introduced  afresh  by  Bede 
and  the  writers  of  the  eighth  century,  who  much  excel 
their  immediate  predecessors  in  avoiding  gross  solecisms 
of  grammar.^  It  was  natural  that  in  iigland,  where 
Latin  had  never  been  a  living  tongue,  it  should  be  taught 
better  than  in  countries  which  still  affected  to  speak  it. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  lost  on  the  Conti- 

Casiri  and  Bohle  the  latter.  Joardain  not  be  the  great  Boethins,  Jourdain  finds 
seems  on  the  whole  to  have  settled  the  some  traces  of  another  bearing  the  name  ; 
qnestion,  showing  by  the  Greek  or  Arabic  or  it  may  have  been  an  error  in  referring 
words  and  idioms  in  several  translations  a  work  to  a  known  author, 
extant  in  manuscript  that  they  came  from  The  quotations  from  Aristotle  in  Al- 
different  sources.  The  Greek  text  of  the  bertos  Magnus  show  that  some  were 
Metaphysics  had  been  brought  to  Europe  derived  fixnn  Greek,  some  from  Arabic, 
and  translated  about  122a  But  the  Phy-  He  says  in  one  place, "  Quod  autem  hssc 
slcs,  the  History  of  Animals,  part  of  the  vera  slnt  qua  dicta  sunt,  testatur  Aris- 
£thics,and  several  other  works,  were  first  totelis  translatio  Arabica  qu»  sic  dicit. 
made  known  throu(^  the  Arabic  (p.  212).  .  .  .  Grseca  autem  translatio  discordat 
The  age  of  these  translations  from  ab  hoc,  et,  ut  puto,  est  mendosa."— Jour- 
Aristotle  may  be  Judged  by  their  style:  dain,  p.  38.  By  **  Arabica  translatio  " 
in  those  made  before  the  tenth  century,  tie  means,  of  course,  a  translation  tnm. 
those,  e.  gr.,  of  Boethius,  the  Latin  is  the  Arabic 

pure,  and  i^  frt>m  Grecisms;  those  of  The  transUtion  of  Aristotle's  Met»- 
fhe  eleventh  or  later  are  quite  literal,  physics,  published  in  1483,  is  fixnn  tba 
word  for  word,  rarely  the  right  one  Greek.— 1863.] 
chosen  ;  the  construction  more  Greek  **  Fleury,  xvii.  18.  Andrfes,  ix.  284. 
than  Latin.  Li  those  immediately  from  P  Eichhom,  AUg.  Gesch.  it  73.  The 
the  Arabic,  the  orthography  of  Greek  reader  is  requested  to  distinguish,  at 
words  is  never  correct ;  sometimes  an  least  if  he  cares  about  references,  Eicb- 
Arabic  word  is  left  horn's  Allgemeine  Geschlchte  der  Col- 
Writers  of  tbe  thirteenth  century  men-  tnr,  from  his  Geschlchte  der  Litterator, 
tion  translations  of  the  philosophical  withwhich,infiitnie,we  shall  have  mora 
works  by  Boethius.    But  as  this  could 
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nent  in  common  xuse,  and  preserved  only  throngli  glos- 
saries, of  which  there  were  many.  The  style  of  Latin 
in  the  dark  period,  independently  of  its  want  of  verlwd 
pnrity ,  is  in  very  bad  taste ;  but  no  writers  seem  to  have 
been  more  inflated  and  ^empty  than  the  English.**  The 
distinction  between  the  ornaments  adapted  to  poetry  and 
to  prose  had  long  been  lost,  and  still  more  the  just  sense 
of  moderation  in  their  use.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  a  vicious  rhetoric  should  have  overspread  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  there  is  so 
much  of  it  in  the  third  and  fourth. 

78.  Eichhom  fixes  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century  as  an  epoch  from  which  we  are  to  de-  improve- 
duce,  in  its  begmnings,  the  restoration  of  clas-  S^^ 
sical  taste ;  it  was  then  that  the  scholars  left  eleventh 
the  mei^re  introductions  to  rhetoric  formerly  <«nturiee. 
used  for  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.'  In  the 
school  of  Paderbom,  not  long  after  1000,  Sallust  and 
Statins,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  appear  to  have 
been  read.*  Several  writers,  chiefly  historical,  about  this 
period,  such  as  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  Ditmar,  Wit- 
tikind,  are  tolerably  exempt  from  the  fa&e  taste  of  pre- 
ceding times ;  and  if  they  want  a  truly  classical  tone, 
express  themselves  with  some  spirit.*  Gerbert,  who  by 
an  uncommon  quickness  of  parts  shone  in  very  different 
provinces  of  learning,  and  was  beyond  question  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  the  dark  ages,  displays  in  his 
epistles  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  Latin 
authors  and  a  taste  for  their  excellences."  He  writes 
with  the  feelings  of  Petrarch,  but  in  a  less  auspicious 
period.  Even  in  England,  if  we  may  quote  again  the 
fiajnous  passage  of  Ligidfiis,  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero, 
as  well  as  some  book  which  he  calls  Aristotle,  were  read 
at  Oxford  under  Edward  the  Confessor.  But  we  have  no 
indisputable  name  in  the  eleventh  century,  not  even  that 

^  Fleoxy.  xviL  23.    Dacange,  preilMe  ■  Vigoit  Horatius  magrnu  atque  Vir- 

to  GloBBaiy,  p.  10.    The  Anglo-Saxon  giliiu,  Crispns  et  Sallustiua,  et  Urbanns 

charters  are  distingoiahed  for  their  pom-  Statins,  ludusqne  ftdt  omnibns  insndare 

pons  absnrdity;  and  it  is  the  general  versibus  et   dlctaminibns   Jucundisqne 

character  of  onr  early  historians.    One  cantibos.    Vita  Meinwercl  in  LeilmitB 

Ethelwerd  is  the  worst;  but  William  of  Script.  Bmnsvic.  apnd  Eichhom,  11. 399. 

Mahnesbnry  himself,  perhaps  in  some  t  Eichhom,  Gesch.  der  Litteratur,  1. 

measure  by  transcribing  passages  from  807.    Heeren,  p.  157. 

others,  sins  greatly  in  this  respect.  **  Heeren,  p.  165.  It  appears  that  Cloeio 

'  AUg.  Qesch.,  IL  79.  de  Bepubllcft  was  extant  in  his  time. 
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72  LANFRANC  AND  HIS  SCHOOLS.  Part  I. 

of  John  de  Garlandil,,  whose  Floretus  long  continued  to 
be  a  text-book  in  schook.  This  is  a  poor  collection  of 
extracts  from  Latin  authors.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or 
not  the  compiler  were  an  Englishman.* 

79.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  remarkable  im- 
j^^  provement,  both  in  style  and  in  the  knowledge 
and  his  of  Latin  antiquity,  was  perceptible  towards  the 
schools,  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  testimony 
of  contemporaries  attributes  an  extensively  beneficial 
influence  to  Lanfranc.  This  distinguished  person,  bom 
at  Pavia  in  1005,  and  early  known  as  a  scholar  in  Italy, 
passed  into  France  about  1042,  to  preside  over  a  school 
at  Bee  in  Normandy.  It  became  conspicuous  under  bis  • 
care  for  the  studies  of  the  age,  dialectics  and  theology.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Lanfranc  was  raised  by 
the  Conqueror  to  the  primacy  of  England,  and  thus 
belongs  to  our  own  history.  Aiiselm,  his  successor  both 
in  the  monastery  of  Bee  and  the  see  of  Canterbury,  far 
more  renowned  than  Lanfranc  for  metaphysical  acute- 
ness,  has  shared  with  him  the  honour  of  having  diffused 
a  better  taste  for  philological  literature  over  the  schools 
of  France.  It  has,  however,  been  denied  by  a  writer  of 
high  authority,  that  either  any  knowledge  or  any  love  of 
classical  literature  can  be  traced  in  the  works  of  the  two 
archbishops.  They  are  in  this  respect,  he  says,  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Lupus,  Gerbert,  and  others  of  the 
preceding  ages.^  His  contemporaries,  who  extol  the 
learning  of  Lanfranc  in  hyperbolical  terms,  do  so  in  veiy 
indifferent  Latin  of  their  own ;  but  it  appears  indeed 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  earliest  of  them  meant 
to  praise  him  for  this  peculiar  species  of  literature.*  The 

'  Hist  Llttde  la  France,  viii.  84.  The  on  arithmetic  named  Garland  in  the  reign 

authors  give  very  inconclusive  reasons  of  William  the  Conqueror..  See  Wright's 

for  robbing  England  of  this  writer,  who  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  vol.  iL 

certainly  taught  here  under  WiUiam  the  p.  16.— 1847.] 

Conqueror,ifnotbefore,but  it  is  possible  The  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  wer«  incon- 

enough  that  he  came  over  from  France,  ceivably  ignorant,  ut  cseteris  esset  stu- 

They  say  there  is  no  such  surname  in  pori  qui  grammaticam  didiclsset.    WiU. 

Eng^d  as  Garland,  which  happens  to  be  Malmesbury,  p.  101.    This  leads  us  to 

a  mistake ;  but  the  native  English  did  doubt  the  Aristotle  and  Cicero  of  Ingul- 

not  often  bear  surnames  in  that  age.  fus. 

[In  this  note  I  have  been  misled  1^  7  Heeren,  p.  185.     There  seems  oer- 

the  Histoire   Litt^raire   de  la  France,  tainly  notUng   above   the  common  in 

John  de  Garlandi&,  the  grammarian,  au-  Lanfranc's  epistles, 

thor.of  the  Floretus,  lived  in  the  thir-  »  Milo  Crispinus,  abbot  of  Westmin- 

teenth  century.    But  there  was  a  writer  ster,  in  his  Life  of  Lanfranc,  says  of  him. 
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Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  cannot  find  mucli  to  say  for  him 
in  this  respect.  They  allege  that  he  and  Anselm  wrote 
better  than  was  then  usual — a  very  moderate  compli- 
ment ;  yet  they  ascribe  a  great  influence  to  their  public 
lectures,  and  to  the  schools  which  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  Bee ; '  and  perhaps  we  coidd  not  without  injus- 
tice deprive  Lanfranc  of  the  credit  he  has  obtained  for 
the  promotion  of  polite  letters.  There  is  at  least  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  they  had  begun  to  revive  in  France 
not  long  after  his  time. 

80.  The  signs  of  gradual  improvement  in  Italy  during 
the  eleventh  century  are  very  perceptible ;  j^^  _ 
several  schools,  among  which  those  of  Milan  Vo<»buiary 
and  the  convent  of  Monte  Casino  are  most  <*^^»p***- 
eminent,  were  established;  and  some  writers,  such  as 
Peter  Damiani  and  Humbert,  have  obtained  praise  for 
rather  more  elegance  and  polish  of  style  than  had  be- 
longed to  their  predecessors.**  The  Latin  vocabulary  of 
Fapias  was  finished  in  1053.  This  is  a  compilation  from 
the  grammars  and  glossaries  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries ;  but  though  many  of  his  words  are  of  very  low 
Latinity,  and  his  etymologies,  which  are  those  of  his 
masters,  absurd,  he  shows  both  a  competent  degree  of 
learning  and  a  regard  to  profane  literature,  imusual  in 
the  darker  ages,  and  symptomatic  of  a  more  liberal  taste.'' 

**  Fnit  qnidam  vir  magnus  Italia  orlun-  has  as  many  errors  as  words,  in  the  thir- 

dus,  quern  Latinitas  in  antiquum  sclen-  teenth  century.  But  Gaspar  Barthius,  in 

tiaestatumabeorestitutatotasupremum  his  Adversaria,  c.  L,  after  calling  him 

debito  cum  amore  et  bonore  agnoecit  "  veterum  Glossographorum  compactor 

magistrum,  nomine  Lanfrancus."  non  semper  ftttilis,"  observes,  that  Papiaa 

This   passage,   which   is   frequently  mentions  an  emperor,  Henry  U.,  as  then 

quoted,  surely  refers  to  his  eminence  in  living,  and  thence  fixes  the  era  of  his 

dialectics.     The  words   of  William  of  book  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 

Malmesbury  go  farther.    '*  Is  literatura  century,  in  which   he   is   followed  by 

perinsignisliberalesartesqusBJamdudum  Bayle,  art  BalbL    It  is  rather  singular 

sorduerant,  a  Latio  in   Oallias  vocans  that  neither  of  those  writers  recollected 

acumine  suo  expolivit"  the  usage  of  the  Italians  to  reckon  as 

■  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  vll.  17, 107 ;  Henry  IL  the  prince  whom  the  Germans 

viii.  304.    The  seventh  volume  of  this  call  Henry  III.,  Henry  the  Fowler  not 

long  and  laborious  work  begins  with  an  being  included  by  them  in  the  imperial 

excellent  account  of  the  literary  condition  list;  and  Bayle  himself  quotes  a  writer, 

of  France  in  the  eleventh  century.    At  unpublished  in  the  age  of  Barthius,  who 

the  beginning  of  the  ninth  volume  we  places  Papias  in  the  year  1053.    This 

have  a  similar  view  of  the  twelfth.  date  I  believe  is  given  by  Fapias  him- 

b    Bettinelli,  Eisorgimento   d'   Italia  self.    Tiraboschi,  iii.  300.    A  pretty  full 

dope  il  mille ;  Tiraboschi,  iii.  248.  account  of  the  Latin  glossaries,  before 

^  The  date  of  the  vocabulary  of  Papias  and  after  Papias,  will  be  found  in  the 

bad  been  placed  by  Scaliger,  who  says  he  preface  to  Ducange,  p.  38. 
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81.  It  may  be  said  with  some  truth,  that  Italy  supplied 
laflaenoe  of  ^®  ^^  ^^^  which  other  nations  in  this  first, 
Italy  upon  Es  afterwards  in  the  second,  era  of  the  revival  of 
^^^'^P®-  letters,  lighted  their  own  torches.  Lanfranc, 
Anselm,  Peter  Lombard,  the  founder  of  systematic  theo- 
logy in  the  twelfth  century ;  Imerius,  the  restorer  of 
jurisprudence ;  Gratian,  the  author  of  the  first  compilation 
of  canon  law,  the  school  of  Salerno,  that  guided  medical 
art  in  all  coimtries,  the  first  dictionaries  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  the  first  treatise  of  algebra,  the  first  great  work 
that  makes  ah  epoch  in  anatomy,  are  as  truly  and  exclu- 
sively the  boast  of  Italy  as  the  restoration  of  Greek 
literature  and  of  classical  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  ** 
but  if  she  were  the  first  to  propagate  an  impulse  towards 
intellectual  excellence  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  must  be 
owned  that  France  and  England,  in  this  dawn  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  went  in  many  points  of  view  far  beyond 
her. 

82.  Three  religious  orders,  all  scions  from  the  great 
Increased  Benedictine  stock,  that  of  Clugni,  which  dates 
copying  of  from  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
manuscripts.  Carthusians,  founded  in  1084,  and  the  Cister- 
cians in  1098,  contributed  to  propagate  classical  learn- 
ing.* The  monks  of  these  foundations  exercised  them- 
selves in  copying  manuscripts ;  the  arts  of  calligraphy, 
and,  not  long  afterwards,  of  illumination,  became  their 
pride ;  a  more  cursive  handwriting  and  a  more  conve- 
nient system  of  abbreviations  were  introduced ;  and  thus 
from  the  twelfth  century  we  find  a  great  increase  of 
manuscripts,  though  transcribed  mechanically  as  a  mo- 
nastic duty,  and  often  with  much  incorrectness.  The 
abbey  of  Clugni  had  a  rich  library  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors;  but  few  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
were  destitute  of  one ;  it  was  their  pride  to  collect  and 
their  business  to  transcribe  books.'^  These  were,  in  a 
vast  proportion,  such  as  we  do  not  highly  value  at  the 
present  day;  yet  almost  all  we  do  possess  of  Latin 
classical  literature,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number 
of  more  ancient  manuscripts,  is  owing  to  the  industry  of 
these  monks.     In  that  age  there  was  perhaps  less  zeal 

d  Bettinelli,  Klsorgimento  d'  Italia,  p.  11. 
«  Fleury;  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  ix.  113. 
f  Ibid.  p.  139. 
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Chap.  I.  JOHN  OF  SALISBURY.  76 

for  literature  in  Italy,  alid  less  practice  in  copying,  than 
in  France.*  This  shifting  of  intellectual  exertion  from 
one  country  to  another  is  not  peculiar  to  the  middle 
ages ;  but,  in  regard  to  them,  it  has  not  always  been 
heeded  by  those  who,  using  the  trivial  metaphor  of  light 
and  darkness,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid,  have  too 
much  considered  Europe  as  a  single  point  under  a  reced- 
ing or  advancing  illiunination. 

83.  France  and  England  were  the  countries  where  the 
revival  of  classical  taste  was  chiefly  perceived,  joim  of 
In  Germany  no  sensible  improvement  in  philo-  Salisbury. 
logical  literature  can  be  traced,  according  to  Eichhom 
and  Heeren,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  though  I 
think  this  must  be  understood  with  exceptions,  and  that 
Otho  of  Frisiugen,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  Gunther, 
author  of  the  poem  entitled  Ligurinus  (who  belongs  to 
the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century),  might  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But 
in  the  schools  which  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  light 
from  Lan&anc  and  Anselm  a  more  keen  perception  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Latin  language,  as  well  as  an  exacter 
knowledge  of  its  idiom,  was  imparted.  John  of  Salis- 
bury, himself  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  ornaments, 
praises  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Bernard  of 
Cbartres  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  who 
seems  indeed  to  have  exercised  his  pupils  vigorously  in 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  After  the  first  gram- 
matical instruction  out  of  Donatus  and  Priscian,  they 
were  led  forward  to  the  poets,  orators,  and  historians  of 
Eome;  the  precepts  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  were 
studied,  and  sometimes  observed  with  affectation.**  An 
admiration  of  the  great  classical  writers,  an  excessive 
love  of  philology,  and  disdain  of  the  studies  that  drew 
men  from  it,  shine  out  in  the  two  curious  treatises  of 
John  of  Salisbury.  He  is  perpetually  citing  the  poets, 
especially  Horace,  and  had  read  most  of  Cicero.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Heeren,  who  bestows  also  a  good 
deal  of  praise  upon  his  Latinity.*  Eichhom  places  him 
at  the  head  of  all  his  contemporaries.  But  no  one  has 
admired  his  style  so  much  as  Meiuers,  who  declares  that 

8  Heeren,  p.  197.  47.    Peter  of  Blois  also  possessed  a  very 

h  Hist.  litt  de  la  France,  vii.  16.  respectable    stock    of    classical    litenu 

1  P.  203.    Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  ix.    ture. 
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76         CLASSICAL  TASTE  IN  TWELFTH  CENTURY.      Paet  I^ 

he  has  no  equal  in  the  writers  of  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  centTiries,  except  Lactantins  and  Jerome.''  In  this 
I  cannot  but  think  tibere  is  some  exaggeration ;  the  style 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  far  from  being  equal  to  that  of 
Augustin,  Eutropius,  and  a  few  more  of  those  early  ages, 
does  not  appear  to  me  by  any  means  elegant ;  sometimes 
he  falls  upon  a  good  expression,  but  the  general  tone  is 
not  very  classical.  The  reader  may  judge  from  the  pas- 
sage in  the  note." 

84.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  in  the  twelfth 
Improve-     ccntury  we  find  several  writers,  Abelard,  Eloisa, 
ment  of      Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  WiJ- 
t!Se^Si2th  Ham  of  Malmesbury,   Peter  of  Blois,   whose 
century,      style,  though  never  correct  (which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  better  dictionaries  than  that  of  Papias,  was 
impossible),  and  sometimes  affected,  sometimes  too  florid 
and  diffuse,  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  spirit,  and  even 
of  elegance ;  °    the  Latin  poetry,  instead  of  Leonine 
rhymes,  or  attempts  at  regular  hexameters  almost  equally 
bad,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  Gunther,  Gualterus  de 

k  Vei^Ieichung  der  Sitten,  ii.  586.  He  penstun  est    Ex  quo  oontigit  at  qui 

says  nearly  as  much  of  Saxo  Gramma-  omnes  artes,  tarn  libera]es  quam  me- 

ticus  and  William  of  Malmesbury.     If  chanicas  profitentur,  nee  primam  nove- 

my  recollection  of  the  former  does  not  tint,  sine  qua  frustra  quis  progredietor 

deceive  me,  he  is  a  better  writer  than  ad  reliquas.    Licet  autem  et  alias  disci- 

our  monk  of  Malmesbury.  plinte   ad    literaturam    proficiant,  haec 

"^  One  of  the  most  Interesting  passages  tamen  privilegio  singulari  facere  didtor 
In  John  of  Salisbury  is  that  above  cited,  literatum.  Metalog.  lib.  i.  c  24. 
in  which  he  gives  an  accoxmt  of  the  ^  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  iz.  146. 
method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Ber-  The  Benedictines  are  scarcely  fair  to- 
nard  of  Chartres,  whom  he  calls  ezun-  wards  Abelard  (zii.  147),  whose  styl6, 
dantissimus  modemis  temporibus  fons  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  which  is  not 
literarum  in  Gallia  John  himself  was  much,  seems  equal  to  that  of  his  con- 
taught  by  some  who  trod  in  the  steps  of  temporaries. 

^thls  eminent  preceptor.    Ad  hujus  ma-       [The  best  writers  of  Latin  in  England, 

glstri  formam  praeceptores  mei  in  gram-  prose  as  well  as  verse,  flourished  under 

matica,  Gulielmus  de   Conchis,  et  Ri-  Henry  IL  and  his  sons.     William  of 

chardus  cognomento   Episcopus,  ofBcio  Malmesbury,  who  belongs  to  the  reign 

nunc  archidiaconus  Constantiensis,  vita  of  Stephen,  though  not  destitute  of  some 

et  conversatione  vir  bonus,  suos  disd-  skill  as  well   as  variety,  displays  too 

pulos    aliquando    informaverunt      Sed  much  of    the   Anglo-Saxon   Latinity, 

postmodum  ex  quo  opinio  veritati  pree-  tumid  and   redundant     But   Giraldus 

judicium  fecit,  et  homines  videri  quam  Cambrensis  and  William   of  Newbury 

esse   philosophi    maluerunt    professor-  were  truly  good  writers:  very  few,  in* 

esque   artium   se   totam  philosophiam  deed,  even  of  the  fourth  century  can  be 

brevius  quam  triennio  aut  quadriennio  deemed  to  excel  the  latter.    In  verse, 

transfusuros   audilioribus   poUicebantur,  John  de  Hauteville,  author  of  the  Archi- 

impetn  multitudiuis  imperits  victi  oes-  trenius,  Nigellus  Wireker,and  Alexander 

aerant    Exinde  autem  minus  temporis  Neckam,  are  deserving  of  praise.  Short  ex 

et  diligentias  in  grammaticae  studio  im-  tracts  will  be  found  in  Wright— 1847.] 
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Jjisulis,  Gulielnms  Brito,  and  Joseph  Iscamis,  to  whom 
a  considerable  number  of  names  might  be  added,  always 
tolerable,  sometimes  truly  spirited ;  °  and  amidst  all  that 
still  demands  the  most  liberal  indulgence  we  cannot  but 
perceive  the  real  progress  of  classical  knowledge,  and 
the  development  of  a  finer  taste  in  Europe.^ 

85.  The  vast  increase  of  religious  houses  in  the  twelfth 
century  rendered  necessary  more  attention  to 

the  rudimente  of  Hterature.^  Every  monk,  as  l^^^""^ 
well  as  every  secular  priest,  required  a  certain  ^^^^^^  of 
portion  of  Latin.  In  the  ruder  and  darker  ^^^^^' 
ages  many  illiterate  persons  had  been  ordained;  there 
were  even  kingdoms,  as,  for  example,  England,  where 
this  ifl  said  to  have  been  almost  general.  But  the  canons 
of' the  church  demanded  of  course  such  a  degree  of  in- 
struction as  the  continual  use  of  a  dead  language  made 
indispensable ;  and  in  this  first  dawn  of  learning  there 
can  be,  I  presume,  no  doubt  that  none  received  the 
higher  orders,  or  became  professed  in  a  monastery  for 
which  the  order  of  priesiliood  was  necessary,  without 
some  degree  of  grammatical  knowledge.  Hence  this  kind 
of  education  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  was  imparted  to 
a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  at  present. 

86.  The  German  writers  tawhom  we  principally  refer 
have  expatiated  upon  the  decline  of  literature  Decline  of 
after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  unex-  classical 
pectedly  disappointing  the  bright  promise  of  taTsS™ 
that  age,  so  that  for  almost  two  hundred  years  **'^''^^- 
we  find  Europe  fallen  back  in  learning  where  we  might 
have  expected  her  progress.'    This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  true,  in  the  most  limited  sense,  as  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  that  purity  of  classical 
taste,  which  Eichhom  and  others  seem  chiefly  to  have 

°  Warton  has  done  some  justice  to  the  P  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  vol.  ix. ; 

Anglo-Latin  poets  a!  this  century.    T\he  Eichhom,  AIL  Gesch.  der  Cultur,  i  3o! 

Trqjan  War  and  Antiocheis  of  Joseph  62;  Heeren;  Meiners. 

Iscanus,  he  calls  •'  a  miracle  in  this  age  *»  Hist.  Litt  de  la  France,  ix.  11. 

of  classical  composition."    The  style,  he  ""  Meiners,  ii.  605;  Heeren,  p.  228; 

says,  is  a  mixture  of  Ovid,  Statins,  and  Eichhom,  Allg.  Gesch.  der  Litteratur,  ii! 

Claudian.    Vol.  i.  p.  163.    The  extracts  63-118. 

Warton  gives  seem  to  me  a  close  imita-  The  running  title  of  Eichhora's  sec- 
tion of  the  second.     The  PhiUppis  of  tion,  Die  Wissenschaften   verfallen  in 
William  Brito  must  be  of  the  thirteenth  Barbarey,  seems  much  too  generally  ex- 
century,  and  Warton  refers  the  Ligurinus  pressed^ 
ofGunthertol206. 
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had  in  their  minds,  was  displayed  in  better  Latin  than 
had  been  written  before.  In  a  general  view  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  an  age  of  activity  and  ardour,  though 
not  in  every  respect  the  best  directed.  The  fertility  of 
the  modem  languages  in  versification,  the  creation,  we 
may  almost  say,  of  Italian  and  English  in  this  period, 
the  great  concourse  of  students  to  the  imiversities,  the 
acute,  and  sometimes  profound,  reasonings  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  which  was  now  in  its  most  palmy 
state,  the  acciunulation  of  knowledge,  whether  derived 
from  original  research  or  from  Arabian  sources  of  in- 
formation, which  we  find  in  the  geometers,  the  physi- 
cians, the  natural  philosophers  of  Europe,  are  sufficient 
to  repel  the  charge  of  having  fiJlen  hsuck,  or  even  re- 
mained altogether  stationary,  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding  century.  But  in  politeness  of  Latin  style  it 
is  admitted  that  we  find  an  astonishiog  and  permanent 
decline  both  in  France  and  England.  Such  comphdntB 
are  usual  in  the  most  progressive  times ;  and  we  might 
not  rely  on  John  of  Salisbury  when  he  laments  the  de- 
cline of  taste  in  his  own  age.'  But,  in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  rather  singular  if  a  classical  purity  had  kept 
its  ground.  A  stronger  party,  and  one  hostile  to  polite 
letters,  as  well  as  ignorant  of  them — ^that  of  the  theo- 
logians and  dialecticians — carried  with  it  the  popular 
voice  in  the  church  and  the  universities.  The  time 
allotted  by  these  to  philological  literature  was  curtailed, 
that  the  professors  of  logic  and  philosophy  might  detain 
their  pupils  longer.  Grammar  continued  to  be  taught 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  but  rhetoric,  another  part  of 
the  trivium,  was  given  up ;  by  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, as  I  conceive,  that  no  classical  authors  were  read, 
or,  if  at  all,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  verbal  explanation.* 
The  thirteenth  century,  says  Heeren,  was  one  of  the 
most  unfruitful  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature."  He 
does  not  seem  to  except  Italy,  though  there,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  the  remark  is  hardly  just.  But  in  Grermany 
the  tenth  century,  Leibnitz  declares^  was  a  golden  8^e 
of  learning,  compared  with  the  thirteenth ; '  and  France 

*  Metalogicos,  1.  L  c  24.    This  poaBage  m  Crevier,  U.  376. 

bas  been  frequenUy  quoted.     He  was  "  P.  23t. 

very  inimical  to  the  dialecticians,  as  phi-  '  Introdnctio  in  Script  Bronsyic,  $ 

lologers  generally  are.  iziii.,  apnd  Heeren,  et  Meiners.  it  631. 
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itself  is  but  a  barren  waste  in  this  period.^  The  relaxa- 
tion of  mamiers  among  the  monastic  orders,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  increasing  theme  of  com- 
plaint from  the  eleventh  centuiy,  and  the  swarms  of 
worse  vermin,  the  mendicant  friars,  who  filled  Enrope 
with  stupid  superstition,  are  assigned  by  Meiners  and 
Heeren  as  the  leading  causes  of  the  return  of  igno- 
rance.* 

87.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  display  an 
incredible  ignorance,  not  only  of  pure  idiom,  ^^ 
but  of  the  common  grammatical  ndes.  Those  into 
who  attempted  to  write  verse  have  lost  all  ^^r^*"^*™!. 
prosody,  and  relapse  into  Leonine  rhymes  and  barbaf  ous 
acrostics.  The  historians  use  a  hybrid  jargon  intermixed 
with  modem  words.  The  scholastic  philosophers  wholly 
neglected  their  style,  and  thought  it  no  wrong  to  enrich 
the  Latin,  as  in  some  degree  a  living  language,  with 
terms  that  seemed  to  express  their  meaning.  In  the 
writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  of  whom  Fleury  says  that 
he  can  see  nothing  great  in  him  but  his  volumes,  the 
grossest  errors  of  syntax  frequently  occur,  and  vie  with 
his  ignorance  of  history  and  science.  Through  the 
sinister  example  of  this  mau,  according  to  Meiners,  the 
notion  that  Latin  should  be  written  with  regard  to  an- 
cient models  was  lost  in  the  universities  for  three  hun- 
dred years ;  an  evil,  however,  slight  in  comparison  with 
what  he  inflicted  on  Europe  by  the  credit  he  gave  to 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic*    Duns  Scotus  and  his 

No  one  has  dwelt  more  ftilly  than  this  dans  I'enfanoe,  lA  Latinittf  d^h  si  vleiUe 

last  writer  on  the  decline  of  literature  in  avant  I'ann^e  1200  vieillissait  et  d^pdris- 

the  thirteenth  centary,  out  of  his  cordial  salt  encore.  Hist  Litt.  de  la  France,  xvi. 

antipathy  to  the  echoohnen.    P.  689  et  146.— 1842.] 

poet.  '  Meiners,  ii.  615 ;  Heeren,  235. 

Wood,  who  has  no  pr^dices  agsdnst  ^  Meiners,  ii.  692 ;  Fleury,  6me  dis- 

popery,  ascribes  the  low  state  of  learning  oours,  in  Hist  Ecclds.,  xvii.  44 ;  Buhle,  i 

in   England    under    Edward   ICL   and  702.    [A  for  better  character  of  Albertus 

Richard  II.  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Magnus  is  given  by  Jourdain :—"  Albert, 

mendicant  friars,  and  to  the  papal  pro-  consid^r^  comme   th^logien  on  philo- 

vifiions  that  impoverished  the  church.  sophe,  est  sans  doute  I'un  des  hommes 

y  [Abelard,  Peter  of  Blois,  and  others,  les  plus  extraordinaires  de  son  sidcle;  Je 

mi^t  pass  for  models  in  comparison  pourrais  m6me  dire  I'un  des  g^es  les 

with  Albertus,  Aquinas,  and  the  rest  of  plus  ^tonnants  des  ftges  pass^."    P.  303 

the  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  History  of  AnitnaiH  "  est  un  monn- 

La  decadence  est  partout  sensible ;  elle  ment  pr^ieux,  qui,  pr^sentant  I'^tat  des 

est  progressive  dans  les  oours  des  r^gnes  opinions  et  des  connaissances  du  moyen 

de  St  Louis,  de  Philippe  m.,  et  de  Phi-  fige,  remplit  une  longue  lacune,  et  lie 

lippe  ly. ;  et  quoique  le  Franf  ais  restftt  Tancienne  histoire  de  la  science  k  ceUe 
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80  RICHARD  OF  BURY.  Part  1 

disciples,  in  the  next  century,  carried  this  much  farther, 
and  introduced  a  most  barbarous  and  unintelligible  ter- 
minology, by  which  the  school  metaphysics  were  ren- 
dered ridiculous  in  the  revival  of  literature.^  Even  the 
jurists,  who  more  required  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  were  hardly  less  barbarous.  Eoger  Bacon, 
who  is  not  a  good  writer,  stands  at  the  head  in  this  cen- 
tury.*' Fortunately,  as  has  been  said,  the  transcribing 
ancient  authors  had  become  a  mechanical  habit  in  some 
monasteries.  But  it  was  done  in  an  ignorant  and 
slovenly  manner.  The  manuscripts  of  these  latter  ages, 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  but  they  are  also  the  most  incorrect,  and 
generally  of  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  critics.** 

88.  The  fourteenth  century  was  not  in  the  slightest 
No  improve-  ^^S^^^  Superior  to  the  preceding  age.  France, 
ment  in  uth  England,  and  Grermany  were  wholly  destitute 
century.  ^^  good  Latin  scholars  in  this  period.  The  age 
of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  the  age  before  the  close  of 
which  classical  learning  truly  revived  in  Italy,  gave 
no  sign  whatever  of  animation  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe  ;  the  genius  it  produced,  and  in  this  it  was  not 
wholly  deficient,  displayed  itself  in  other  walks  of  lite- 
rature." We  may  justly  praise  Richard  of  Bury  for 
Richard  of  ^^  zeal  in  collecting  books,  and  still  more  for 
Bury.  his  munificence  in  giving  his  library  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  with  special  injimctions  that  they 
should  be  lent  to  scholars.  But  his  erudition  appears 
crude  and  imcritical,  his  style  indifferent,  and  his 
thoughts  superficial.'  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had 
any  equal  in  England  during  this  century. 

89.  The  patronage  of  letters,  or  collection  of  books, 
are  not  reckoned  among  the  glories  of  Edward  III., 
though,  if  any  respect  had  been  attached  to  learning  in 

des  temps  modemes."    P.  325.    His  ori-  f  The  Fhilobiblon   of  Richard  Ann- 

ginal  source  in  this  work  was  Aristotle's  gerville,  oft«n  called  Richard  of  Buy, 

History  of  Animals,  in  Michael  Soot's  Chancellor  of  Edward  IIL,  is  worthy  of 

translation  from  t^e  Arabic.    The  know-  being  read,  as  containing  some  curioos 

ledge  of  Greek  possessed  by  Albertus  illustrations  of  the  state  of   literatarcL 

seems   to   have   been   rather  feeble.—  He  quotes  a  wretched  poem  de  Vetolft  aa 

1853.]  Ovid's,  and  shows  little  learning,  tibton^^ 

b  Meiners,  iL  721.  he  had  a  great  esteem  for  it    See  a  note 

"  Heeren,  p.  245.           d  Id.,  p,  304.  of  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  i. 

*  Heeren,  p.  300 ;  Andr^,  ilL  10.  146,  on  AungerviUe. 
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his  age  and  oountiy,  they  miglit  well  have  snited  his 
magnificent  disposition.  His  adversaries,  John, 
and  especially  Charles  Y.  of  France,  have  tar^by 
more  claims  upon  the  remembrance  of  a  Hteraiy  2*^^^* 
historian.    Several  Latin  authors  were  trans- 
lated into  French  by  their  directions ; «  and  Charles,  who 
himself  was  not  ignorant  of  Latin,  began  to  form  the 
Boyal  Library  of  tiie  Louvre.    We  may  judge  from  this 
of  the  condition  of  literature  in  his  time.    The  number 
of  volumes  was  about  900.    Many  of  these,  especially 
the  Tuififlals  and  psalters,  were  ricMy  bound  and  illumi- 
nated.   Books  of  devotion  formed  tibe  larger  portion  of 
the  library.    The  profane  authors,  except  some  relating 
to  French  history,  were  in  general  of  little  value  in  our 
sight.    Very  few  classical  works  are  in  the  list,  and  no 
poets .  except  Ovid  and  Lucan.**     This  library  came, 
during  the  subsequent  English  wars,  into  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  Charles  VII.  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  which  still  exists.' 

90.  This  retrograde  condition,  however,  of  classical 
literature  was  only  perceptible  in  Cisalpine  someim- 
Europe.    By  one  of  those  shiflangs  of  literary  g*™^* 
illumination  to  which  we  have  aUuded,  Italy,  dming^iaib 
fex  lower  in  classical  taste  than  France  in  the  <«ntuiy- 
twelfih  century,  deserved  a  higher  place  in  the  next. 
Tiraboschi  says  that  the  progress  in  polite  letters  was 
slow,  but  still  some  was  made ;  more  good  books  were 
transcribed,  there  were  more  readers,  and  of  these  some 
took  on  them  to  imitate  what  they  read,  so  that  gra- 
dually the  darkness  which  overspread  the  land  began  to 
be  cUspersed.     Thus  we  find  that  those  who  wrote  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  less  rude  in  style 
than  their  predecessors  at  its  commencement.^    A  more 
elaborate  account  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the  thir- 

8  Cpe!vier,iL424.  Wartonhas  amasBed  Hst;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  my 

a  great  deal  of  inibrmatiQn,  not  always  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  I  bare  been 

very  aocorate,  upon  tbe  sultject  of  early  led  vnrong  by  him.    Bouvin,  his  only 

Frendi  translatians.     These  form  a  con-  authority,  expressly  says,  pas  un  senl 

riderable  portion  of  the  literature  of  that  mannscrit  de  Cic^ron.    M^m.  de  i'Acad 

ooontry  in  the  fomrteenth  and  fifteenth  des  Inscript^lL  693. 

oentories.    Hist  of  English  Poetry,  iL  i  Id.  701. 

414-430.    See  also  De  Sade,  Vie  de  P^  ^  Tiraboschi,  iv.  42a   The  Latin  ver- 

tnriraei'iii  548;  and  Crevler,  Hist  de  sifiers  of  the  thirteenth  centory  were 

rUnlv.  de  Paris,  iL  424.  nmnerons,  but  generally  very  indifferent 

b  Warton  adds  Cicero  to  the  classical  Id.  378. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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teenth  century  will  be  foTind  in  the  Life  of  Ambrogio 
Traversaji,  by  Mehus ;  and  several  names  are  tl;er© 
mentioned,  among  whom  that  of  Bnmetto  Latini  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Latini  translated  some  of  the  rhetorical 
treatises  of  Cicero."  And  we  may  perhaps  consider  as 
a  witness  to  some  degree  of  progressive  learning  in  Italy 
at  this  time  the  Catholicon  of  John  Balbi,  a  Genoese 
CathoUoon  monk,  more  frequently  styled  Januensis.  This 
of  Balbi.  |3(x>k  is  chicfly  now  heard  of  because  the  first 
edition,  printed  by  Gutenberg  in  1460,  is  a  book  of  un- 
common rarity  and  price.  It  is,  however,  deserving  of 
some  notice  in  the  annals  of  literature.  It  consists  of  a 
Latin  grammar,  followed  by  a  dictionary,  both  perhaps 
superior  to  what  we  should  expect  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  times.  They  are  at  least  copious;  the 
Catholicon  is  a  volume  of  great  bulk.  Balbi  quotes 
abundantly  from  the  Latin  classics,  and  appears  not 
wholly  imacquainted  with  Greek,  though  I  must  own 
that  Tiraboschi  and  Eichhom  have  thought  otherwise. 
The  Catholicon,  as  feir  as  I  can  judge  from  a  slight  in- 
spection of  it,  deserves  rather  more  credit  than  it  has 
in  modem  times  obtained.  In  the  grammar,  besides  a 
femiliarity  with  the  terminology  of  the  old  grammarians, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  stated  some  questions  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  words,  with  dvbitari  solet,  mvltum  quceritur  ; 
which,  though  they  are  superficial  enough,  indicate  that 
a  certain  attention  was  beginning  to  be  paid  to  correct- 
ness in  writing.  From  the  great  size  of  the  Catholicon 
its  circulation  must  have  been  very  limited." 

91.  In  the  dictionary,  however,  of  John  of  Genoa,  as 
in  those  of  Papias  and  the  other  glossarists,  we  find  little 

"  Mehtis,  p.  15Y ;  Timboechi,  p.  418.  knowledge  of  Greek,  as  the  anthor  hJm- 

°  libellum  hunc  (says  Balbi  at  the  self  oonfeflses  (Gesch.  der  Litteiatar,  U. 

conclusion)  ad  honorem  Dei  et  gloiios8B  238).     The  order  and  plan  are  alpha> 

Virginis  Mariaa,  et  beat!  Domini  patris  betical,  as  usual  in  a  dicUonary)  and 

nostri  et  omnium  sanctorum  electorum,  though  Balbi  does  not  lay  claim  to  mudh 

necnon  ad  utUitatem  meam  et  ecclesisa  Greek,  I  do  not  think  he  professes  entire 

sanctsB  Dei,  ex  diversis  nu^onmi  meorum  ignorance  of  it    Hoc  difScile  est  scire  et 

dlctis  multo  labore  et  diligenti  studio  minimi  mihi  non  bene  scienti  Hngn^tn 

oompilavi.    Operis  qulppe  ac  studii  mei  Grsecam :— apud  Gradenigo,  Litteratnra 

est  et  ftdt  multos  libros  legere  et  ex  Greco-Italiana,  p.  104.    I  have  observed 

plurimls  diversos  carpere  flores.  that  Balbi  calls  himself  pkUocaHui,  which 

Eichhom  speaks  severely,  and,  I  am  indeed  is  no  evidence  of  much  Gieek 

disposed  to  think,  urgustly,  of  the  Catho-  erudition. 
Ucon,  as  without  order  and  plan,  or  any 
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distmction  made  between  the  different  gradations  of  Li^ 
tinity.  The  Latin  tongue  was  to  them,  exoept 
so  fiaa:  as  the  ancient  grammarians  whom  they  tio^f  ^ly 
oopied  might  indicate  some  to  be  obsolete,  a  ^^ 
single  body  of  words;  and,  ecclesiastics  as 
they  were,  they  could  not  imderstand  that  Ambrose  and 
Hilary  were  to  be  proscribed  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  lan- 
goage  which  T|as  cniefly  learned  for  the  sake  of  reading 
their  works.  Nor  had  they  the  means  of  pronouncing^ 
what  it  has  cost  the  labour  of  succeeding  centuries  to 
do,  that  there  is  no  adequate  classical  authority  for 
innumerable  words  and  idioms  in  common  use.  Their 
^knowledge  of  syntax  also  was  very  limited.  The  pre- 
judice of  ihe  church  against  profEme  authors  had  by  no 
means  wholly  worn  away :  much  less  had  they  an  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  grammar  schools,  most  of  the 
books  taught  in  which  were  modem*  Fapias,  Uguccioi^ 
and  other  indifferent  lexicographers,  were  of  much  autho- 
rity." The  general  ignorance  in  Italy  was  still  very 
great.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  read 
of  a  man,  supposed  to  be  learned,  who  took  Plato  and 
Cicero  for  poets,  and  thought  Ennius  a  contemporary  of 
Statius.P 

92.  The  first  real  restorer  of  polite  letters  was  Pe- 
trarch.   His  fine  taste  taught  him  to  relish  the  g^^^^^^y^ 
beauties  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and.  his  ardent  ofiett^ 
praises  of  them  inspired  his  compatriots  with  a  fJJ^ 
desire  for  classical  knowledge.     A  g^ierous  dis- 
position to  encourage  letters  began  to  show  itself  among 
the  Italian  princes.    Bobert,  king  of  Naples,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  one  of  the  first  palrons  of  Petrarch, 
and  several  of  the  great  febmilies  of  Lombardy,  gave  this 
proof  of  the  humanising  effects  of  peace  and  prosperity.** 
It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  but  for  the  appearanc(» 
and  influence  of  Petrarch  at  that  period,  the  manuscripts 
themselves  would  have  perished,  as  several  had  done 
in  no  long  time  before,  so  forgotten  and  abandoned 
to  dust  and  vermin  were  those  precious  records  in  the 

o  Mehns ;  Muratorl,  Dteeri  44.  not  last  long.    Borne  and  Fermo  in  1303 ; 

P  Mehns,  p.  211 ;  Tlraboecfai,  v.  82.  Fbrngia  in  1307 ;  Treviso  about  1320  { 

4  Tiiaboachi,  V.  20  et  post    Ten  oni-  Piaa  in   1339;   Pavia   not  long  after; 

vetsitieswere  founded  in  Italy  during  the  Florence  in  1348;  Siena  in  1367;  Lucca 

fourteenth  oentozy,  feome  of  which  did  in  1369 ;  and  Ferrara  in  1391. 
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dungeons  of  monasteries/  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
in  l£at  almost  deification  of  the  great  ancient  writers, 
which,  though  carried  in  following  ages  to  an  absurd 
extent,  was  the  animating  sentiment  of  solitary  study — 
that  through  which  its  &tigues  were  patiently  endured, 
and  its  obstacles  surmounted.  Petrarch  tells  us  himself^ 
that  while  his  comrades  at  school  were  reading  iSsop's 
Fables,  or  a  book  of  one  Prosper,  a  wr^r  of  the  fiM 
oentury,  his  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  Cicero, 
which  delighted  his  ear  long  before  he  could  underBtand 
Chancter  ^^  sonse.'  It  wss  much  at  his  heart  to  acquire 
oCUsBtyie.  a  good  Style  in  Latin.  And,  relatively  to  his 
predecessors  of  the  mediaeval  period,  we  may  say  that 
he  was  successfal.  Passages  full  of  elegance  and  feeling, 
in  which  we  are  at  least  not  much  offended  by  incor- 
rectness of  style,  are  frequent  in  his  writings.  But  the 
fastidious  scholars  of  later  times  contemned  these  imper- 
fect endeavours  at  purity.  "  He  wants,"  says  Erasmus, 
'*  full  acquaintance  witli  the  language,  and  his  whole 
diction  shows  the  rudeness  of  the  preceding  age."  ^  An 
Italian  writer,  somewhat  earlier,  speaks  still  more  un- 
favourably. ''  His  style  is  harsh,  and  scarcely  bears  the 
character  of  Latiiiity.  His  "^rritings.are  indeed  full  of 
thought,  but  defective  in  expression,  and  display  the 
marks  of  labour  without  the  polish  of  elegance."  "^ 

I  incline  to  agree  with  Meiners  in  rating  the  style  of 
Petrarch  rather  more  highly."  Of  Boccooe  the  writer 
above  quoted  gives  even  a  worse  character.  *'  Licentious 
and  inaccurate  in  his  diction,  he  has  no  idea  of  selec- 
tion. AU  his  Latin  writings  are  hasty,  crude,  and  un- 
formed. He  labours  with  thought,  and  struggles  to  give 
it  utterance ;  but  his  sentiments  find  no  adequate  vehicle, 
and  the  lustre  of  his  native  talents  is  obscured  by  the  de- 
praved taste  of  the  times."  Yet  his  own  mother-tongue 
owes  its  earliest  model  of  grace  and  refinement  to  his  pen. 

*  Heeren,  270.  I  take  the  tnuudatioDg  from  £08006*8 

*  Et  Ilia  quidem  satate  nihil  Intelligere   Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  c.  viL 

poteram,  sola    me  verlxxram    doloedo       '  Veigleicbung  der  Sitten.  UL  IM. 

qnadam  et  aoooritaa  detinebat  at  qoio-  Meinen  has  expatiated  for  fifty  pages, 

quid  allod  vel  legerem  vel  andlrem,  p.  94-14Y,  on  the  merits  of  Petraxcb  in 

nucom    mihi  dissonmnqae  Tidopetar.  the  restoration  of  dasstcal  Utoutore; 

Epist  Seniles,  lib.  xv.,  apod  De  Bade,  he  seems  unable  to  leave  the  soltfeoL 

L  39.  Heeren,  though  less  dilRiae«  is  not  lev 

t  Gloertmianos.  panegyricaL  De  Sade's  three  qoartos  are 

^  Fanliis  Oorteaiiisde  hominibos  doctis.  certainly  a  little  tedtoasb 
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93.  Petrarch  was  more  proud  of  his  Latin  poem  called 
Africa,  the  sTibject  of  which  is  the  termination  Hit  listfn 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  than  of  the  sonnets  voetrj, 
and  odes,  which  have  made  his  name  immortal,  though 
they  were  not  the  chief  sources  of  his  immediate  renown. 
It  is  indeed  written  with  elaborate  elegance,  and  perhaps 
superior  to  any  preceding  specimen  of  Latin  versifica- 
tion in  the  middle  ages,  miless  we  should  think  Joseph 
Iscanus  his  equal.  But  it  is  more  to  be  praised  for  taste 
than  correctness;  and  though  in  the  fiasle  edition  of 
1554,  which  I  have  used,  iSie  printer  has  been  exces- 
sively negligent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Latm 
poetrp-  of  Petrarch  abounds  with  faults  of  metre.  His 
eclogues,  many  of  which  are  covert  satires  on  the  court 
of  Avignon,  appear  to  me  more  poetical  than  the  Africa, 
and  are  sometimes  very  beautifully  expressed.  The 
eclogues  of  Boccaccio,  though  by  no  means  indifferent, 
do  not  equal  those  of  Petrarch. 

94.  Mehus,  whom  Tiraboschi  avowedly  copies,  has 
diligently  collected  the  names,  though  fittle  johnof 
more  than  the  names,  of  Latin  teachers  at  Flo-  Ravenna. 
rence  in  the  fourteenth  century.^  But  among  the  earlier 
of  these  there  was  no  good  method  of  instruction,  no 
elegance  of  language.  The  first  who  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  a  pure  and  graceful  style  was  John  Malpaghino, 
commonly  called  John  of  Eavenna,  one  whom  in  his 
youth  Petrarch  had  loved  as  a  son,  and  who  not  very 
long  before  the  end  of  the  century  taught  Latin  at  Padua 
and  Florence.*  The  best  scholars  of  the  ensuing  age 
were  his  disciples,  and  among  them  was  Gas-  oasparin 
parin  of  Barziza,  or,  as  generally  called,  of  ofRaraiM. 
Bergamo,  justly  characterised  by  Eichhom  as  the  feither 
of  a  pure  and  elegant  Latinity.'  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  genuine  Latin  language  and  that  of  the  Lower 
Empire  was  from  this  generally  recognised;  and  the 
writers  who  had  been  regarded  as  standards  were  thrown 
away  with  contempt.  This  is  the  proper  era  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century. 

f  vita  Travenari,  p.  348.  from  Petrarch's  Letten,  and  from  Mehns's 

«  A  life  of  Jobn  Malpaghino  of  Ba^  life  of  Traversari,  p.  348.     See  also 

▼enna  ia  the  first  in  Mdners'  Lebensbe-  Tiraboechi,  v.  654. 

•dbreibungen  berOhmter  Manner,  3  vols.  ^  Geschidite  der  litterateur,  li.  241. 
'Znricb.   1795  $  bat  it  is  whoUy  taken 
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95,  A  few  BTibjeots,  affording  less  extensive  observa- 
tion, we  have  postponed  to  the  next  chapter,  which  will 
contain  the  literature  of  Europe  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Notwitlistanding  our  wish  to  preserve 
in  general  a  strict  regard  to  chronology,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  avoid  some  interruptions  of  it  without  intro- 
du^cing  a  multiplicity  of  transitions  incompatible  with 
any  comprehensive  views ;  and  which,  even  as  it  must 
inevitably  exist  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  is  likely  to 
diminish  the  pleasure,  and  perhaps  the  advantage,  that 
the  reader  might  derive  from  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  liTTERATUBE  OF  EUBOPE  FROM  1400  TO  1440. 


CaltiTation  of  Latin  in  Italy — Bevival  of  Greek  literature  —  Vestiges  of  it  dnrlng 
the  Middle  Ages— It  is  taught  by  Chrysoloras— his  Disciples  —  and  by  learned 
Greeks — State  of  Claacdcal  Learning  in  other  Parts  of  Europe — Physical  Sciences 
-^Mathematics— Medicine  and  Anatomy— Poetry  in  Spain,  France,  and  £ng^ 
land—  Formation  of  new  Laws  of  Taste  in  Middle  Ages— Their  Principles— 
Bomanoes — Beligiotis  Opinions. 

1.  GiNGuiNi  has  well  observed,  that  the  foturteenth  cen- 
tury left  Italy  in  the  possession  of  the  writings 
of  three  great  masters  of  a  language  formed  and  dassi^ 
polished  by  them,  and  of  a  strong  relish  for  jJJ^J^ 
classical  learning.    But  this  soon  became  the  ^* 

absorbing  passion — fortunately,  no  doubt,  in  the  result, 
as  the  same  author  has  elsewhere  said,  since  all  the  exer- 
tions of  an  age  were  required  to  explore  the  rich  mine  of 
antiqnity  and  fix  the  standard  of  taste  and  purity  for 
succeeding  generations.  The  ardour  for  classical  studies 
grew  stronger  every  day.  To  write  Latin  correctly,  to 
understand  the  allusions  of  the  best  authors,  to  learn  the 
rudiments  at  least  of  Greek,  were  the  objects  of  every 
cultivated  mind. 

2.  The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  been 
Bometimes  called  the  age  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  poggio 
which  it  expresses  not  very  inaccurately  as  to  bracciolini 
his  literary  life,  since  he  was  bom  in  1381  and  died  in 
1459;  but  it  seems  to  involve  too  high  a  compliment 
The  chief  merit  of  Poggio  was  his  diligence,  aided  by 
good  fortune,  in  recovering  lost  works  of  Eoman  litera- 
ture that  lay  mouldering  in  the  repositories  of  convents. 
Hence  we  owe  to  this  one  man  eight  orations  of  Cicero, 
a  complete  Quintilian,  Columella,  part  of  Lucretius, 
three  books  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  Silius  Italious,  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  Tertnllian,  and  several  less  important 
'  writers ;  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus  were  also  recovered 
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in  Gtermany  throngh  his  directions.*  Poggio,  besides 
this,  was  nndoubtefiy  a  man  of  considerable  learning  for 
his  time,  and  still  greater  sense  and  spirit  as  a  writer, 
though  he  never  reached  a  very  correct  or  elegant  siyle.* 
And  this  applies  to  all  those  who  wrote  before  the  year 
1440,  with  the  single  exception  of  Gasparin— to  Coluccio 
Salntato,  Gnarino  of  Verona,  and  even  Leonard  Aretin." 
Nor  is  tV»ia  any  disparagement  to  their  abilities  and 


*  Shepherd's  life  of  Poggio ;  TIiu- 
boechi;  Gomiani;  Bosooe's  Lorenzo, 
cb.  1.  Fabridtu,  in  fads  Blbllotheca  Lo- 
tina  media  et  inflmie  flstatls,  gives  a 
list  not  qnite  the  same;  bat  Fogglo's 
own  anthoTitj  mnst  be  the  best  The 
inuk.  tnt  above  quoted  is  for  the  lite- 
rary history  of  Italy  in  the  earUer  half 
of  the  fifteenth  oentmy  what  Bosooe's 
Lorenzo  is  for  the  latter.  Gingo&i^  has 
not  added  mnoh  to  what  these  English 
anthors  and  Tiraboeohi  had  ftimished. 

b  Mr.  Shepherd  has  Judged  Poggio  a 
little  fsvoarsbly,  as  became  a  bio- 
grapher, bat  with  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion. His  Italian  translator,  TonelU 
(Firense,  1826),  goes  moch  beyond  the 
mark  in  extolUng  Poggio  above  all  his 
oontemporaries,  and  praising  his  **  vastis- 
slma  eradisioue  "  in  the  strain  of  hyper- 
bole too  fkmiUar  to  Italians.  This  vast 
learning,  even  Ibr  that  time,  Fbggio  did 
not  possess:  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve him  equal  to  Gnarino,  Filelfo,  or 
Travennzl,  much  less  to  Valla.  Erasmus 
however  was  led  by  his  partiality  to 
Valla  into  some  ii\|astioe  towards  Pog- 
gio, whom  he  calls  rabula  adeo  indoctus, 
ut  etlamsi  vaoaret  obsocsnitate,  tamen 
indignus  esset  qui  legeretor,  adeo  autem 
obsooenus,  ut  etlamsi  doctissimus  esset, 
tamen  esset  a  viris  bonis  r^iciendus. 
Epist  dU.  This  is  said  too  hastily; 
bat  in  his  Ciceronianus,  where  we  have 
his  deliberate  Judgment,  be  appreciates 
I\)ggio  more  exactly.  After  one  of  the 
Interlocutors  has  called  him  vivid»  cu- 
Jusdam  eloquoitin  virum,  the  other  re- 
plies: KatOTO  satis  erat,  artls  et  eru- 
ditionis  Tooa  multnm;  'interim  impuro 
sermcmis  flnxu,  si  Laurentio  Valla 
credlmus.  Bebel,  a  German  of  some 
learning,  rather  older  than  Erasmus,  in 
a  letter  quoted  by  Blount  (Cenrara 
▲uctorum  in  Poggio),  praises  Poggio 
very  highly  flnr  his  style,  and  prefers 


him  to  Valla.  Paolus  Cortasius  seems 
not  much  to  difTer  from  Erasmus  about 
Poggio,  though  he  is  more  severe  on 
Valla. 

It  should  be  added,  that  ToneOi's  notei 
on  the  life  of  Poggio  are  usefril ;  among 
other  things,  he  points  out  that  Bogg^ 
did  not  learn  Greek  of  Emanud  Chry- 
soloras,  as  aU  writers  on  this  part  of 
literary  history  had  hitherto  supposed, 
but  about  1433,  whan  be  was  tamed  of 
forty. 

°  Goluodo  Salutato  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  oentory,  and  was  deemed  one 
of  its  greatest  omamenta  in  learning. 
Ma  a  dir  vero,  says  Tiraboschi,  who  ad- 
mits his  extensive  erudition,  relativdy 
to  his  age,  bench^  lo  stU  di  Goluodo 
abbia  non  rare  volte  energia  e.  forsa 
magglore  die  quelle  della  magglor  parti 
degU  altri  scrittori  di  questl  tempi,  h 
oerto  perb,  che  tanto  h  diverso  da  quello 
di  Cicerone  nella  prosa,  e  ne'  verd  da 
quel  di  VirglUo,  quanto  appunto  6  diversa 
una  sdmia  da  un  noma  v.  63f . 

Gortedus,.  in  the  dialogue  quoted 
above,  says  of  Leonard  Aretin: — Hie 
primus  inoondlt-am  scrlbendi  ooosuetu- 
dinem  ad  nnmerosom  quendam  senium 
inflexlt,   et  attnlit  hominibos    noatris 

aliquid  certe  splendidius Et  ^go 

video  buno  nondum  satis  esse  limatum, 
nee  delicatiori  fastidio  tolerabilem.  At- 
qui  dialogi  Joannis  Bavennatis  vix  semel 
leguntur,  et  Coluodi  Epistola,  qua  torn 
in  honors  erant,  n(si  apparent;  sed 
Boocaodi  Genealpgiam  legtanus,  ntikm 
iUam  quidem,  sed  non  tamen  cum  Pe- 
trardia  ingenio  omferendam.  At  non 
videtis  quantum  his  omnibus  dedt?  p. 
U.  Of  Guarino  he  says  afterwards^- 
Genus  tamen  diooidi  inoondnnum  ad- 
modum  est  et  salebroeum;  utltur  pie* 
rumque  impmdens  verbis  poetids,  quod 
est  msTime  vitiosum;  sed  magis  eat  in 
eo  suocus,  quam  color  landaQdua.   M» 
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industry.  They  had  neither  grammaiB  nor  diotioiiaries,  in 
which  the  purest  Latinity  was  distingaishable  - 
from  the  worst;  they  had  to  unlearn  a  bar-  oftbat^ 
barons  jargon,  made  np  with  scraps  of  the  *«'*'»«*• 
Ynlgate  and  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  pervades  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
resorting  to  purer  models,  from  the  scarcity  and  hi^ 
price  of  manuscripts,  as  well  as  from  their  general  inoor* 
rectness,  which  it  required  much  attention  to  set  right. 
Gasparin  of  Barziza  took  the  right  course,  by  incessantly 
turning  over  the  pages  of  Cicero,  and  thus  by  long  habit 
gained  an  instinctive  sense  of  propriety  in  the  use  of 
language,  which  no  secondaiy  means  at  that  time  could 
have  given  him. 

3.  This  writer,  often  called  Oasparin  of  Bergamo,  his 
own  birthplace  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  otmrtn 
that  city,  was  bom  about  1370,  and  began  to  ©'amtafc 
teach  before  the  close  of  the  centory.  He  was  transferred 
to  Padua  by  the  senate  of  Venice  in  1407,  and  in  1410 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Filippo  Maria  Yisoonti  to 
Milan,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1431.  Oas- 
parin had  here  the  good  fortune  to  find  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  to  restore  the  text  of  Quintilian  by  the  help  of  the 
manuscript  brought  frgm  St.  Oall  by  Poggio,  and  another 
found  in  Italy  by  Leonard  Aretin.  His  fame  as  a  writer 
was  {acquired  at  Padua,  and  founded  on  his  diligent  study 
of  Cicero. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  pi^e  of  Gasparin  without 
perceiving  that  he  is  quite  of  another  order  of  Herits  of 
scholars  from  his  predecessors.  He  is  truly  bisstyte. 
Ciceronian  in  his  turn  of  phrases  and  structure  of  sen- 
tences, which  never  end  awkwardly,  or  with  a  wrong 
arrangement  of  words,  as  is  habitual  with  his  contem- 
poraries. Inexact  expressions  may  of  course  be  found, 
bat  they  do  not  seem  gross  or  numerous.  Among  his 
works  are  several  orations  which  probably  were  actually 
delivered ;  they  are  the  earliest  models  of  that  classicsJ 
declamation  which  became  so  usual  afterwards,  and  are 
elegant,  if  not  very  forcible.  His  Epistolas  ad  Exer- 
oitationem  accommodataa  was  the  first  book  printed  at 
Paris.     It  contains  a  series  of  exercises  for  his  pupils, 

moria  teneo,  qnendam  famlliarem  menm    tarn  ooDmlnifWb  A  nihil  tmqoam  iorip* 
BoUtam  dicere,  melioB  Gwurlnum  funn   liflaeU   p.  14 
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probably  for  the  sake  of  double  translation,  and  merely 
designed  to  exemplify  Latin  idioms.* 

6.  If  Gasparin  was  the  best  writer  of  this  generation, 
yjgto^  the  most  accomplished  instructor  was  Victoria 
,  of  Feitre.  of  Feltro,  to  whom  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  en- 
trusted the  education  of  his  own  children.  Many  of  the 
Italian  nobility  and  some  distinguished  scholars  were 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  Victorin  in  that  city ;  and, 
in  a  very  corrupt  age,  he  was  stiU  more  zealous  for  their 
moral  than  their  literary  improvement.  A  pleasing  ac5- 
oount  of  his  method  of  discipline  will  be  found  in  Tira- 
boschi,  or  more  fudly  in  Comiani,  from  a  life  written  by 
one  of  Victorin's  pupils  named  Prendilacqua.'  "  It  could 
hardly  be  believed,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  that  in  an  age  of 
such  rude  manners  a  model  of  such  perfect  education 
oould  be  found :  if  all  to  whom  the  care  of  youth  is 
entrusted  would  make  it  theirs,  what  ample  and  rich 
fruite  they  would  derive  from  their  labours!"  The 
learning  of  Victorin  was  extensive ;  he  possessed  a  mode- 
rate library,  and,  rigidly  demanding  a  minute  exactness 
from  his  pupils  in  their  interpretation  of  ancient  authors 
as  well  as  in  their  own  compositions,  laid  the  foundations 
of'  a  propriety  in  style  which  the  next  age  was  to  display. 
Traversari  visited  the  school  of  yictorin,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  great  regard,  in  1433 ;  it  had  then  been  for 
some  years  established.'  No  writings  of  Victorin  have 
been  preserved. 

6.  Among  the  writers  of  these  forty  years,  after  Gas- 

i^eonard    parin  of  Bergamo,  we  may  probably  assign  the 

AxetiD.     highest  place  in  politeness  of  style  to  Leonardo 

Bruni,  more  commonly  called  Aretino,  from  his  birtih- 

plaoe,  Arezzo.     "  He  was  the  first,"  says  Paulus  Corte- 

d  Moiliof ,  who  says,  primns  in  Italia  did  he  possesB  a  Livy,  bat  -Was  in  treaty 

tfiqnid  balhutiie  coepit  Gasparinns*  had  for  one.    Epist,  p.  200»  a.d.  1416. 

probably  never  seen  hlfl  writings,  which  •  Tiraboachi.  viL  306;   Comiani,  ii. 

are  a  great  deal  better  in  point  of  Ian-  53 ;  Heeren,  p.  236.    He  ia  also  men- 

ffoage  than  his  own.  Cortesius,  however,  tioned  with  much  praise  for  his  mode  of 

blames  Gasparin  for  too  elaborate  a  edncatton,  by  his  friend  Ambrogio  Tra- 

style ;   ^iimu  cura  attennabat  oratlo-  versari,  a  passage  from  whose  Hodoepo. 

n^m^  ricon  will  be  found  in  Heeren,  p.  237. 

He  ODoe  uses  a  Greek  word  in  his  Victorin  died  in  1447,  and  was  bnried 

letters;  what  he  knew  of  the  langoage  at  the  public  expense,  hia  liberality  in 

does  not  otherwise  appear;  but  he  mi^t  giving  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  poor 

have  heard  Guarlno  at  Venice.    He  had  having  left  him  so. 

not  seen  Fliny'a  Natural  History,  nor  t  Mehus,  p.  42L 
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dns,  "  wlio  replaced  the  rude  structure  of  periods  by  some 
degree  of  rhythm,  and  introduced  our  countrymen  to 
something  more  brilliant  than  they  had  known  before, 
thongh  even  he  is  not  quite  as  polished  ajs  a  fafitidious 
delicacy  would  require."  Aretin's  History  of  the  Gotlis, 
which,  though  he  is  silent  on  the  obligation,  is  chiefly 
translated  from  Procopius,  passes  for  his  best  work.  In 
the  constellation  of  scholars  who  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of 
favonr  in  the  palace  of  Cosmo  de'  Me^ci,  Leonard  Aretin 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1444,  and  is  one  of  the  six  illustrious 
dead  who  repose  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.* 

7.  We  come  now  to  a  very  important  event  in  literary 
history — ^the  resuscitation  of  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  in  Italy,    During  ttie  whole  gSS^S- 
conTse  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  scattered  f^^*" 
instances  of  scholars  in  the  west  of  Europe,  who       ^' 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek — to  what  extent 
it  is  often  a  difficult  question  to  determine.     In  the 
earlier  and  darker  period  we  begin  with  a  re-  Early 
markable  circumstance,  already  mentioned,  of  2J^^ 
OTir  own   ecclesiastical   history.     The  infant  of  Europe. 
Anglo-Saxon  churches,  desirous  to  give  a  national  form 
to  tiieir  hierarchy,  solicited  the  pope  Vitalian  to  place  a 
primate  at  their  head.    He  made  choice  of  Theodore, 
who  not  only  brought  to  England  a  store  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts, but,  through  the  means  of  his  followers,  imparted 
a  knowledge  of  it  to  some  of  our  countrymen.    Bede, 
half  a  century  afterwards,  tells  us,  of  course  very  hyp®^' 
bolically,  that  there  were  still  surviving  disciples  of  Theo- 
dore and  Adrian  who  understood  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  as  well  as  their  own.*"    From  these  he  derived, 

8  Madame  de  Stagl  nnfortimately  con-  tested  still  better  by  many  proofs  which 

Ibimded  this  respectable  scholar,  in  her  his  own  works  contain.     Aldhelm  was 

Gorlnne,  with  Pietro  Aretino.    I  remem-  also  a  Greek  scholar.    See  Wright's  Blo- 

ber  well  that  Ugo  Foscolo  coold  never  graph.  literarla,  voL  1.  p.  40,  61,  275. 

contain  his  wrath  against  her  for  this  But  when  Mr.  W.  adds,  "  Wc   might 

mistake.  bring  many  passages    together  which 

h  Hist  Eccles.,  1.  v.  c.  2.   Usqne  hodie  seem  aXmoxt  to  prove  that  Homer  con- 

sapersnnt  ex  eomm  discipulis,  qni  La-  tinned  to  be  read  in  the  schools  till  the 

tinam  Gh-secamqne  lingoam  seqne  ac  pro-  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,"  I  must 

pdam  in  qua  nati  sunt,  norunt    Bede's  withhold  my  assent  tin   the  passages 

own  knowledge  of  Greek  Is  attested  by  have  been  both  produced  and  well  sifted. 

Ills  biographer  Cuthbert ;  prsBter  Latinam  —1847.] 

etiam  Graecam  comparaverat.  A  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 

[Bede's  acquaintance  with  Greek  Is  at-  (Cotton,  Galba,  1. 18)  is  of  some  import- 
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no  doubt,  his  own  knowledge,  which,  xoay  not  have  beeti 
extensive ;  but  we  canuot  expect  more,  in  such  very 
unfavourable  circumstances,  than  a  superficial  progress 
in  so  difficult  a  study.  It  is  probable  Ihat  the  lessons  of 
Theodore's  disciples  were  not  forgott^i  in  the  British 
and  Irish  monasteries.  Alcuin  has  had  credit,  with  no 
small  likelihood,  if  not  on  positive  authority,  for  an 
acquaintance  with  Greek  ;^  and  as  he,  and  perhaps  others 
£rom  these  islands,  were  active  in  aiding  the  efforts  of 
Charlemagne  for  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  slight 
tincture  of  Greek  which  we  find  in  the  schools  founded 
Under  ^7  ^^^  emperor  may  have  been  derived  from 
charte-  their  instruction.  It  is,  however,  an  equally 
^SSiUt  probable  hypothesis  that  it  was  communicated 
guooesaon.  ^y  Greek  teachers,  whom  it  was  easy  to  procure. 
Charlemagne  himself,  according  to  Eginhard,  could  read 
^ough  he  could  not  speak  the  Greek  language.  Thegan 
reports  the  very  same,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  of  Louis 
the  Debonair.''  The  former  certainly  intended  that  it 
should  be  taught  in  some  of  his  schools ; "  and  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur,  in  their  long  and  laborious  Histoire 
Xitt^raire  de  la  France,  have  enumerated  as  many  as 
seventeen  persons  within  France,  or  at  least  the  do- 
minions of  the  Carlovingian  house,  to  whom  they  ascribe, 

anoe  in  relation  to  fhis,  if  it  be  truly  I  doubt  mtidi  whether  Thomas  Aqnintf 

referred  to  the  eighth  century.    It  con-  could  read  AristotLe  in  the  oxiginaL^ 

tains  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Ghreek,  written  1853.] 

in  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  and  appears  k  The  passages  will  be  found  in  Eicb* 

to  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  hem,  Allg.  Gesch.  il  366  and  290.    Thtt 

name  of  Athelstan.    Ur.  Tomer  (Hist  oonoeming  Charlemagne  is  quoted  in 

of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  396)   has  many  other  books.    Eginhard  says*  in 

taken  notice  of  this  manuscript,  but  the  same  place,  that  Charles  prayed  in 

without  mentioning  its  antiquity.    The  Latin  as  readily  as  in  his  own  language  { 

manner  in  which  the  words  are  divided  and  Thegan,  that  Louis  ooold  speak 

diows  a  perfect  ignorance  of  Greek  in  Latin  perfectly. 

tiie  writer;  but  the  Saxon  is  curious  in  "*  Osnabrug  has  generally  been  named 

another  respect,  as  it  proves  the  pronun-  as  the  place  where  Charlemagne  pecn* 

dation  of  Greek  in  the  eighth  century  to  liarly  designed  that  Greek  should  be  col* 

have  been  modem  or  Romaic,  and  not  tivated.    It  seems,  however,  on  consi- 

what  we  hold  to  be  ancient.  dering  the  passage  in  the  Gapitolariet 

i   C'^tait  un  homme  habile  dans  le  usually  quoted  (Baluze,  it  419),  to  have 

Grec  comma  dans  le  Latin.    Hist  litt  been  only  one  out  of  many.    Eichhom 

de  la  Fr.  iv.  8.  thinks  that  the  existence  of  a  Greek 

[M.  Jourdain  observes  that  Thomas  school  at  Osnabrug  is  doubtful,  but  that 

▲qulnas  understood  Greek,  and  that  he  there  is  more   evidence  in   fieivour  of 

criticises  the  translations  of  Aristotle.  Saltzburg  and  Batisbon.    Allg.  Gesch. 

Bedierches  Critiques,  p.  393.     But  we  der  Cultur,  iL  383.    The  words  of  the 

ooght  not  to  acquiesce  in  this  general  Capitularyare,GnecasetLatinasSchoIa8 

position  without  examining  the  proofs,  in  perpetuum  manere  oidinavimiu. 
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on  the  authority  of  contemporarieB,  a  portion  of  this 
learning.*  These  were  all  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Charlemagne,  except  the  most  eminent  in  the  list,  John 
Sootos  Erigena.  It  is  not  necessary  by  any  means  to 
suppose  that  he  had  acquired  by  travel  the  Greek  tongue, 
which  he  possessed  sufficiently  to  translate,  though  very 
indifferentily,  the  works  attributed  h^  that  age  to  Diony- 
fiius  the  Areopagite."*  Most  writers  of  the  ninth  century, 
aooording  to  the  Benedictines,  make  use  of  some  Greek 
words.  '  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  fEumous  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Eheims,  who  censures  his  nephew  Hincmar 
of  Laon  for  doing  this  affectedly,  that  pessaries,  from 
which  they  picked  those  exotic  flowers,  were  already  in 
use.  Buch  a  glossary  in  Greek  and  Latin,  compiled  under 
Charles  the  Bald  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Laon,  wafi, 
at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire 
de  la  France,  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
Hbrajy  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^.»  We  may  thus  per- 
ceive the  means  of  giving  the  air  of  more  learning  than 
was  actually  possessed,  and  are  not  to  infer  from  these 
sprinklings  of  Greek  in  mediaeval  writings,  whether  in 
their  proper  characters  or  Latinised,  which  is  much  more 
frequent,  that  the  poets  and  profane  or  even  ecclesiastical 
writers  were  accessible  in  a  French  or  English  monastery. 
Neither  of  the  Hincmars  seems  to  have  understood  the 
Greek  language ;  and  Tiraboschi  admits  that  he  cannot 
assert  any  Italian  writer  of  the  ninth  century  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.*^ 

8.  The  tenth  century  frumishes  not  quite  so  many 
proo&  of  Greek  scholan^p.    It  was,  however, 
studied  by  some  brethren  in  the  abbey  of  St.  tenth^and 
Gall,  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  for  those  times,  ^^^^ 
and  the  library  of  which,  it  is  said,  still  bears  '^     ^ 
witness,  in  its  copious  collection  of  manuscripts,  to  the 
early  intercourse  between  the  scholars  of  Ireland  and 
those  of  the  Continent.     Baldric,  bishop  of  Utrecht,' 

■  Hist  Litt.  de  la  fVanoe,  toL  t.  oentnxy,  through  Ghailemagne's  exer- 

liumoy  had  oommenoed  thiB  enmnera-  tions,  than  for  five  huBdred  yeaxs  after- 

tlott  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  wards,  U.  367. 

■chools  of  Charlemagne ;  bat  he  has  not  ^  Eichhom,  ii.  227 ;  Bracker ;  Goisoi 

caxTied  it  quite  so  fear.    See,  too,  Eicb-  P  Hist  litt  de  la  France,  voL  iy.; 

horn,  AUg.  Gesch.  ii.  430;  and  Qesch.  Dacange,  prof,  in  Olossar.  p.  40. 

der  Litt  i.  824.    Meiners  thinks  that  *1  ill.  206. 

Greek  was  better  known  in  the  ninth  '  Baldric  lived  nnder  Henry  the  Fbwier. 
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Bruno  of  Cologne,  and  Gerbert,  besides  a  few  more  whom 
the  historians  of  St.  Manr  record,  possessed  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language.    They  mention 
a  ^t  that  throws  light  on  the  means  by  which  it  might 
occasionally  be  learned.     Some  natives  of  that  conntry, 
doubtless  expatiiated  catholics,  took  refuge  in  the  diocese 
of  Toul,  nnder  the  protection  of  the  bishop,  not  long 
before  1000.    They  formed  separate  societies,  performing 
divine  service  in  their  own  language,  and  with  their  own 
,  rites.*    It  is  probable,  the  Benedictines  observe,  that 
Humbert,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  acquired  from  them  that 
knowledge  of  the  language  by  which  he  distinguished 
himself  in  controversy  with  flieir  countrymen.*     This 
great  schism  of  the  church,  which  the  Latins  deeply  felt, 
might  induce  some  to  study  a  langus^  from  which  alone 
they  could  derive  authorities  in  disputation  with  these 
antagonists.    But  it  had  also  the  more  unequivocal  effect 
of  dmwing  to  the  west  some  of  those  Greeks  who  main- 
tained their  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome.     The 
emigration  of  these  into  the  diocese  of  Toul  is  not  a  single 
faot  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  probably  recorded  from  Sie 
remarkable  circumstance  of  their  Hving  in  communily. 
We  find  from  a  passage  in  Heric,  a  prelate  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  ^t  this  had  already  begun — at  the 
commencement,  in  fact,  of  the  great  schism.*"    Greek 
bishops  and  Greek  monks  are  mentioned  as  settlers  in 
France  during  the  early. part  of  the  eleventh  century. 
This  was  especially  in  Normandy,  under  the  protection 
of  Bichard  11.,  who  died  in  1028.    Even  monks  from 
Mount  Sinai  came  to  Bouen  to  share  in  his  liberality.'' 
The  Benedictines  ascribe  the  preservation  of  some  tasia 
for  the  Greek  and  Oriental  tongues  to  these  strangers. 
The  list,  however,  of  the  learned  in  them  is  very  short, 
considering  the  erudition  of  these  fathers,  and  their  dis- 
position to  make  the  most  of  all  they  met  with.     Greek 

His  Ui^prapher  says :— Nullum  fait  stn-  et  alibi.    A  Greek  manoscript  in  the 

dioram  liberaliam  genus  in  omni  Graca  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  containing  the 

et  Latina  eloquentia  quod  ii^nii  sui  Liturgy  according  to  the  Greek  litaal, 

vivacitatem  aufugeret    Lannoy,  p.  117 ;  was  written  in  I0i32,  by  a  monk  named 

Hist  Litt  vi.  50.  SeUe  (they  do  not  give  the  Latin  name), 

-    *  VoL  yL  p.  67.  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  Normandy. 

t  VoL  viL  p.  628.  If  this  stands  for  Ellas,  he  was  piobaUy 

^  Ducange,  pmfaL  in  Gloaaar.,  pu  41.  a  Greek  by  birth. 


s  Hist.  Litt  de  U  France,  vii  69, 124 
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books  are  mentioned  in  the  few  libraries  of  which  we 
read  in  the  eleventh  century/ 

9.  The  nxunber  of  Greek  scholars  seems  not  much 
more  considerable  in  the  twelfth  century,  not-  in  the 
withstanding  the  general  improvement  of  that  twelfth. 
age.  The  Benedictines  reckon  about  ten  names,  among 
which  we  do  not  find  that  of  Bernard."  They  are  incliiied 
also  to  deny  the  pretensions  of  Abelard ; '  but,  as  that 
great  man  finds  a  very  hostile  tribunal  in  these  fiEtthers, 
we  may  pause  about  this,  especially  as  they  acknowledge 
Eloise  to  have  understood  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  She  established  a  Greek  mass  for  Whitsun- 
day in  the  Paraclete  convent,  which  was  sung  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  Greek  missal  in  Latin  cha- 
racters was  still  preserved  there.**  Heeren  speaks  more 
favourably  of  Abelard's  learning,  who  translated  passages 
from  Plato."  The  pretensions  of  John  of  Salisbury  are 
slighter ;  he  seems  proud  of  his  Greek,  but  betrays  gross 
ignorance  in  etymology.* 

10.  The  thirteenth  century  was  a  more  inauspicioufl 
period  for  learning ;  yet  here  we  can  boast  not  in  the 
only  of  John  Basing,  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  thirteenth, 
who  returned  from  Athens  about  1240,  laden,  if  we  are 
bound  to  believe  this  literally,  with  Greek  books,  but  of 
Eoger  Bacon  and  Eobert  Grostete,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  admitted  that  Bacon  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Greek ;  and  it  appears  <by  a  passage  in  Matthew  Paris 
that  a  Greek  priest  who  had  obtained  a  benefice  at  St. 
Alban's  gave  such  assistance  to  Grostete  as  enabled  him 
to  translate  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  into 


7  Hist  liti  de  la  France,  tU.  p.  48.  !▼.  p.  687,  or  Introduction  anx  (Ettvres 

'  Id.,  p.  94,  161.    Macarlns,  abbot  of  d' Abelard,  In  Docnmens  In^ts,  p.  44. 

St  Fleury,  Is  said  to  have  compiled  a  Abelard  only  says  of  her,  that  she  was 

Greek  lexicon,  which  has  been  several  Gnec»  non  expers  literatune;    after* 

times  printed  under  the  name  of  Beatus  wards,  indeed,  he  uses  the  words,  perl- 

Benedictns.    [It  is  one  of  the  glossaries  ttam  adepta.— 1847.] 

which  follow  the  Thesaurus  of  Henry  b  Id.  xiL  042. 

Stephens.  Journal  desSavans,  May,  1829.  '^  P.  204.    His  Greek  was,  no  doubt, 

— 1842.]  rather  scanty,  and  not  sufficient  to  give 

•Hist  Lltt  de  la  France,  xlL  147.  him  an  insight  into  ancient  philosophy; 

[Mr.  Cousin,  who  has  paid  more  atten-  in  teuct,  if  his  leamb^  had  been  greater, 

tion  than  any  one  to  the  writings  of  he  could  only  read  such  manuscripts  as 

▲belaid,  thinks  that  he  was  ignorant  of  fell  into  his  hands;  and  there  were  very 

Greek  beyond  a  few  words ;  probably  few  then  in  France.    Vide  supra. 

Eloise  had  not  much  surpassed  her  pre-  ^  Ibid.    John  derives  analytica  from 

oeptor.    Fragmens  Fhilosophiques,  voL  avaandAi^u. 
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Latin.*  This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been  sug 
ffested  above  as  the  probable  means  by  which  a  know- 
kdge  of  that  langiu^,  in  the  total  deficiency  of  scholastic 
education,  was  occasionally  imparted  to  persons  of  im- 
nsoal  zeal  for  learning.  And  it  leads  lis  to  another 
reflection,  that  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  when  we  find  it 
asserted  of  a  mediseyal  theologian  like  Grost^te,  we  are 
not  to  understand  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  classical 
authors  who  were  latent  in  Eastern  monasteries,  but  the 
power  of  reading  some  petty  treatise  of  the  feitiiers,  or, 
as  in  this  instance,  an  apociyphal  legend,  or  at  best 
perhaps  some  of  the  later  commentators  on  Aristotle. 
GrostSte  was  a  man  of  considerable  merit,  but  has  had  his 
share  of  applause. 

11.  The  titles  of  mediseval  works  are  not  unfrequently 
little  ap-  taken  from  the  Greek  language,  as  the  Foly- 
j»«^«'  craticus  and  Metalogicus  of  John  of  Salisbuiy, 
i4Ui  oen-  or  the  Fhilobiblon  of  fiichard  Aungerville  of 
**^'  Bury.    In  this  little  volume,  written  about 

1343,  I  have  counted  five  instances  of  single  Greek 
words.  And,  what  is  more  important,  Aungerville  de- 
clares that  he  had  caused  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars 
to  be  drawn  up  for  students.'  But  we  have  no  other 
record  of  such  grammars.  It  would  be  natural  to  infsr 
from  this  passage  that  some  persons,  either  in  France  or 
England,  were  occupied  in  tiie  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. And  yet  we  find  nothing  to  corroborate  this 
presumption ;  all  ancient  learning  was  neglected  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  nor  do  I  know  that  one  man  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  except  Aungerville  himself,  is  reputed 
to  have  been  versed  in  Greek  during  that  period.  I  can- 
not speak  positively  as  to  Berchodur,  the  most  learned 
man  in  France.    The  council  of  Yienne,  indeed,  in 

*  Matt  Far^  p.  600.  See  also  Tnrner'a  to  England  by  John  Basing,  it  is  founded 

History  of  England,  !▼.  180.    It  is  said  on  their  anlneqaent  non-appearance.  We 

in  some  hoolu  that  Orostftte  made  a  find  very  few,  if  any,  Greek  manoscriptg 

tamslatton  of  Snidas.    Bat  this  is  to  be  in  England  at  ttie  end  of  the  flfteenlk 

understood  merely  of  a  legendary  story  oentory. 

found  in  that  writer's  lexicon.    Pegge's  Michael  Scott, "  the  wlxatd  of  dreaded 

life  of  Orostfite,  p.  201.     The  entire  fiune,"  pretended  to  translate  Aristotle; 

work  he  certainly  could  not  have  trana*  bat  is  diaiged  with  having  appropriated 

lated,  nor  Is  it  at  all  credible  that  he  had  the  laboars  of  od»  Andrew^  a  Jew,  as  Us 

a  copy  of  it    Wifh  respect  to  the  donbt  own.    Melners,  ii.  604. 

1  have  hinted  in  the  text  as  to  the  great  f  G.  x. 
namber  of  manuscripts  said  to  be  brought 
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1311,  had  ordered  tlie  establishment  of  professors  in 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Aiabio  languages, 
at  Avignon,  and  in  the  nniversities  of  Faiis,  Oxford, 
Bologna,  and  Salamanoa.  But  this  decree  remained  a 
dead  letter. 

12.  If  we  now  turn  to  Italy,  we  shall  find,  as  is  not 
wonderful,  rather  more  frequent  instances  of  go„^,„jpj^ 
acquaintance  with  a  living  language  in  com-  oforeekia 
mon  use  with  a  great  neighbouring  people.  ^^^' 
Gradenigo,  in  an  essay  on  this  subject,'  has  endeavoured 
to  refute  what  he  supposes  to  be  tiie  universal  opinion, 
that  the  Greek  tongue  was  first  taught  in  Italy  by  Chiy- 
soleras  and  Guarino  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen^  century ; 
contending  that,  from  the  eleventh  inclusive,  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  persons  conversant  with  it ;  be- 
sides the  evidence  afforded  by  inscriptions  in  Greek 
characters  found  in  some  churches,  by  the  use  of  Greek 
psalters  and  other  Hturgical  offices,  by  the  employment 
of  Greek  painters  in  churches,  and  by  the  frequent  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries.  The  latter  pre- 
sumptions have  in  fieust  considerable  weight ;  and  those 
who  should  contend  for  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  language,  oral  as  well  as  written,  in  Italy,  would 
go  too  far.  The  particular  instances  brought  forward  by 
Gradenigo  are  about  thirty.  Of  these  the  first  is  Fapias, 
who  has  quoted  five  lines  of  Hesiod.*^  Lanfranc  had 
also  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  language.' 
Peter  Lombard,  in  his  Liber  Sententiarum,  the  sys- 
tematic basis  of  scholastic  theology,  introduces  many 
Greek  words,  and  explains  them  rightly.*"  But  this  list 
is  not  very  long ;  and  when  we  find  the  surname  Bifarius 
given  to  one  Ambrose  of  Bergamo  in  the  eleventh 
century,  on  account  of  his  capacity  of  speaking  both 
languages,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  accomplishment 
was  somewhat  rare.  Mehus,  in  his  very  learned  life  of 
Traversari,  has  mentioned  two  or  three  names,  among 
whom  is  the  emperor  Frederic  11.  (not  indeed  strictly 
an  Italian),  that  do  not  appear  in  Gradenigo."*     But 

s  Bagionamento  Istoriotxritioo  aopra  nble  Latin  Tene. 

la  littbrataia  Oieoo-Italiana.    Bresda,  i  Hist.  Uii.  de  la  Fnaoe,  vii.  144. 

It59.  k  Meinen.iU.  11. 

b  P.  37.    These  are  very  cormptly  ■  P.  166, 217;  &c.  Add  to  these  autho- 

glven,  through  the  faoli  of  a  traaflcrfber ;  rltfes,  Muratori,  dissert  44 ;  Brucker,  uL 

for  Paplas  hau  tranaUted  them  into  tole-  644,  C47 ;  Tiraboachi,  v.  393. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Tiraboschi  conceives,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  latter 
has  inserted  some  on  insufficient  grounds.  Christine  of 
Pisa  is  mentioned,  I  think,  by  neither;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  astronomer,  but  lived  at  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  was  the  most  accomplished 
literary  lady  of  that  age." 

13.  The  intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  west  of 

Europe,  occasioned  by  commerce  and  by  the 
S*G^k^'^  crusades,  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  litera- 
Jan^age  ture.  For,  besides  the  general  indifference  to 
^  '  it  in  those  classes  of  society  which  were  thus 

brought  into  some  degree  of  contact  with  the  Eastern 
Empire,  we  must  remember  that,  although  Greek,  even 
to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.,  was 
a  living  language  in  that  city,  spoken  by  the  superior 
ranks  of  both  sexes  with  tolerable  purity,  it  had  dege^ 
nerated  among  the  common  people,  and  almost  univers- 
ally among  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  and  islands, 
into  that  corrupt  form,  or  rather  new  language,  which 
we  call  Romaic."  The  progress  of  this  innovation  went 
on  by  steps  very  similar  to  those  by  which  the  Latin 
was  transformed  in  the  West,  though  it  was  not  so  rapid 
or  complete.  A.  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century, 
quoted  by  Du  Cange  fix>m  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  written  specimen  of  the  modem 
Greek  that  has  been  produced ;  but  the  oral  change  had 
been  gradually  going  forward  for  several  preceding 
centuries.^' 

14.  The  Byzantine  literature  was  chiefly  valuable  by 
illustrating,  or  preserving  in  fragments,  tiie  historian^, 

^  Tiraboschi,  v.  388,  vouches  for  Chris-  done  at  Rhodes.    I  quote  Hiis  to  remove 

tine's  knowle<|ge  of  Greek.    Sb»  was  a  any  difficulty  that  others  may  feel,  fin*  I 

good  poetess  in  French,  and  altogether  believe  the  Romaic  Greek  is  much  older, 

a  very  remarkable  person.  The  progress  of  corruption  In  Greek  is 

°  Filelfo  says,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  sketdied  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  voL 

dated  1441,  that  the  language  spoken  in  zzii.,  probably  by  the  pen  of  the  ^sbop 

Peloponnesus  "  adeo  est  depravata,  ut  of  London.     Its  symptoms  were  veiy 

nihil  onmiiio  sapiat  prises  iUius  et  elo-  similar  to  those  of  Latin  in  the  West— 

quentissimffi  GrtBdm."     At  Constanti-  abbrevtati4»  of  words,  and  indifferowe 

nople  the  case  was  better;  '<  viii  eruditi  to  right  inflexions.  See  also  Col.  Leake's 

sunt  nonnulli,  et  culti  mores,  et  sermo  Researches  in  the  Morea.     Eustathius 

etiam  nitidus."    In  a  letter  of  Colucdo  has  many  Romaic  words;  yet   no  one 

Salutato,  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  in  the  twelfth  oentury  had  more  leara- 

century,  he  says  that  Plutarch  had  been  ing. 

translated  de  Graeco  in  Grecmn  vulgare.       P  Do  Qmge,  pr>9&tio  in  GloGsarlum 

Mehus.p.  294.    This  seems  to  have  been  media  et  InflmsB  GiaBdtatis. 
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philosophers,  and,  in  some  meafiure,  the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity. Constantinople  and  her  empire  pro-  nw^^^ 
duoed  abundantly  men  of  erudition,  but  £ew  of  Byiantine 
genius  or  of  taste.  But  this  erudition  was  now  ^*e™*^»«- 
rapidly  on  the  decline.  No  one  was  left  in  Greece, 
according  to  Petrarch,  after  the  death  of  Leontius  Pilatus, 
who  understood  Homer ;  words  not,  perhaps,  to  be  liter-  * 
ally  taten,  but  expressive  of  what  he  conceived  to  bo 
their  general  indifference  to  the  poet ;  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that  some  ancient  auwors,  whom  we  should 
most  desire  to  recover,  especially  the  lyric  poets  of  the 
Doric  and  iEolic  dialects,  have  perished,  because  they 
had  become  unintelligible  to  the  transcribers  of  ihj^ 
Lower  Umpire ;  though  this  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
the  scrupulousness  of  the  cleigy.  An  absorbing  fond- 
ness for  theological  subtilties,  far  more  trifling  among 
the  Greeks  than  in  the  schools  of  the  West,  conspired  to 
produce  a  neglect  of  studies  so  remote  as  heathen  poetiy. 
Aurispa  tells  Ambrogio  Traversari  that  he  foimd  they 
oared  little  about  profane  literature.  Nor  had  the  Greek 
learning  ever  recovered  the  blow  that  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  crusaders  in  1204,  and  ^e  esta- 
blishment for  sixty  years  of  a  Latin  and  illiterate  d^Tiasty, 
inflicted  upon  it.^  We  trace  many  classical  authors  to 
;that  period,  of  whoni  wie  ?^ow  nothing  later,  and  the 
compilation:^  of  anci^it  history  by  industrious  Byzan* 
tines  came  to  an  end.  Meantime  the  language,  where 
hest  preserved,  had  long  lost  the  delicacy  and  precision 
of  its  syntax ;  the  true  meaning  of  the  tenses,  moods,  and 
yoices  of  the  verb  was  overlooked  or  guessed  at ;  a  kind 
of  Latinism,  or  something  at  least  not  ancient  in  struc-r 
tnre  and  rhjrthm,  shows  itself  in  their  poetry ;  and  this 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  once  beautiful  language  is 
unfortunately  too  manifest  in  the  grammars  of  the  Greek 
exiles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have  so  long  been 
the  groundwork  of  classical  education  in  Europe. 

15.  We  now  come  to  the  proper  period  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Greek  learning.     In  the  year  1339,  « ^^^^ 
Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  but  long  resi-  and  boc- 
dent  in  Greece,  and  deemed  one  of  the  most  ^j^**™ 
learned  men  of  that  age,  was  entrusted  by  the 

^  An  eDiiinerati(ni— and  it  is  a  long  one    this  time  will  be  found  in  Heeren,  p.  125, 
--as  the  Gieek  books  not  wholly  lost  till    and  also  in  bis  Essai  sur  les  Croisades. 
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emperor  Cantaouzenus  with  a  mission  to  Italy/  Pe- 
trarcli,  in  1342,  as  Tiraboschi  fixes  the  time,  endea- 
voured to  learn  Greek  from  him,  but  found  the  task  too 
arduous,  or  rather  had  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  go 
on  with  it/  Boccaccio,  some'  years  afterwards,  suc- 
ceeded better  with  the  help  of  Leontius  Pilatus,  a  Calar 
brian  also  by  birth,*  who  made  a  prose  translation  of 
Homer  for  his  use,  and  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
cured a  public  appointment  as  teacher  of  the  Oreek 
language  at. Florence  in  1361.  He  remained  here  about 
three  years ;  but  we  read  nothing  of  any  other  disciples ; 
and  the  man  himself  was  of  too  unsocial  and  forbidding 
a  temper  to  conciliate  them."* 

16.  According  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Petrarch's  letters, 
j,^^  fancifully  addressed  to  Homer,  there  were  at 

aoqoainted  that  time  uot  abovc  ten  persons  in  Italy  who 
wl:^  knew  how  to  value  the  old  father  of  the  poets ; 
inflieir  five  at  the  most  in  Florence,  one  in  Bologna, 
*^**  two  in  Verona,  one  in  Mantua,  one  in  Perugia, 

but  none  at  Home.'  Some  pains  have  been  thrown 
away  in  attempting  to  retrieve  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  he  alludes :  the  letter  shows,  at  least,  that  there 
was  very  little  pretension  to  Greek  learning  in  his  age ; 
for  I  am  not  convinced  that  he  meant  all  these  ten  per- 
sohs,  among  whom  he  seems  to  reckon  himself,  to  be 
considered  as  skilled  in  that  tongue.  And  we  must  not 
be  led  away  by  the  instances  partially  collected  by 
Gradenigo  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  extant  records,  to 
lose  sight  of  the  great  general  fekct  that  Greek  literature 
was  lost  in  Italy  for  seven  hundred  years,  in  the  words 
of  Leonard  Aretin,  before  the  arrival  of  Chrysoloras. 

'  Mehus ;  Tiraboschi,  ▼.  308 ;  De  Sade,  as  to  the  goodness  of  Oalabrian  Greek  in 

1.  406 ;  Biog.  Univ.,  Barlaam.  the  fourteenth  century,  which,  of  oouree, 

*  Incnbucram  alacri  spe  magnoqne  de-  are  not  removed  by  the  drcomatanoe 

slderio.  Bed  peregrins  lingnsB  novitas  et  that  in  some  places  the  church  service 

festiua  praeceptoris  absentia  pMecidemnt  was  performed  in  that  language.  Heeren, 

propositum  meum.   It  has  been  said,  and  I  find,  la  of  the  same  opinion.    P.  38t. 
probably  with  some  truth,  that  Oreek.       t  Many  have  taken  Pilatus  for  a  native 

or  at  least  a  sort  of  Greek,  was  preserved  of  Thessalonica :  even  Hody  has  fidlem 

as  a  living  language  in  Calabria;  not  into  this  mistake,  but  Petrarch's  letters 

because  Greek  colonies  had  once  been  show  the  contrary, 
settled  in  some  dties,  but  because  that       *^  Hody  de  Grsods  illnstribus,  p.  a ; 

part  of  Italy  wm  not  lost  to  the  Byzan-  Mehus,  p.  273 ;  De  Sade,  iii.  625.   Gibbon 

tine  empire  till  about  three  centuries  has  erroneously  supposed  this  translation 

before  the  time  of  Barlaam  and  Pilatus.  to  have  been  made  by  Boccaoe  himsell 
They,  however,  had  gone  to  a  better       '  De  Sade,  iii.  627 ;  Tiraboechi,  t.  371 

■oarce ;  and  I  should  have  great  doubta  400;  Ueeren,  204. 
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The  langaage  is  one  thing,  and  the  learning  contained 
in  it  is  another.  For  all  the  purposes  of  taste  and  eru- 
dition there  was  no  Greek  in  western  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages ;  if  we  look  only  at  the  knowledge  of  bare 
words,  we  have  seen  there  was  a  very  slender  portion. 

17.  The  true  epoch  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature 
in  Italy,  these  attempts  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace 
having  produced  no  immediate  effect,  though  byC^S-* 
they  evidently  must  have  excited  a  desire  for  1^*°*^"* 
learning,   cannot  be  placed  before  the   year 
1395,''  when  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  previously  known 
as  an  ambassador  from  Constantinople  to  the  western 
powers  in  order  to  solicit  assistance  against  the  Turks, 
was  induced  to  return  to  Florence  as  public  teacher  of 
Greek.    He  passed  from  thence  to  various  Italian  uni- 
versities, and  became  the  preceptor  of  several  early 
HeUenists.'    The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
and  useful  of  these,  was  Guarino  Guarini  of  hib 
Verona,  bom  in  1370.    He  acquired  his  know-  discipiea. 
ledge  of  Greek  under  Chrysoloras  at  Constantinopley 
before  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy.     Guarino,  upon 
his  return,  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  first  at  Venice 
and  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  then  at  Florence,  and 
ultimately  at  Ferrara,  where  he  closed  a  long  life  of  un* 
remitting  and  useful  labour  in  1460.    John  Aurispa  of 
Sicily  came  to  the  field  rather  later,  but  his  labours  were 
not  less  profitable.    He  brought  back  to  Italy  238  manu- 

f  This  Is  the  date  fixed  by  Tlraboschi ;  hominibas  doctis,  p.  6. 

others  refer  it  to  1391, 1396, 1397,  or  1399.  The  first  visit  of  Chrysoloras  had  pro- 

'  Litere  per  hqjus  belli  intercapedines  dnced  an  inclination  towards  the  study 

mirabile  qoantum  per  Italiam  increvere;  of  Greek.    Coluccio  Salntato,  in  a  letter 

aocedente  tone  primum  cognitione  litera-  to  Demetrius  Cydonius,  who  had  aooom- 

nun  Qnecamm,  quae  septingentis  Jam  panied  Chrysoloras,  says,  Multomm  ani- 

anxiis  apud  nostros  homines  desierant  mos  ad  linguam  Helladum  aocendisti,  at 

ease  in  usu.    Retalit  autem  Gnecam  dis-  jam  videre  videar  multos  fore  Grsecarmn 

dplinam  ad  nos  Chrysoloras  Byzantinus,  literarom  post  panoonun  annorum  cnrri- 

vir  domi  nobilis  ac  literarun  Grsscarmn  cola  non  tepide  studiosos.  Mehus,  p.  356. 

peritissfanns.  Leonard  Aretin  apud  Hody,  The  Erotemata  of  Chrysoloras,  an  in- 

p.  28.  See  also  an  extract  from  Manetti's  troduction  to  Greek  grammar,  was  the 

Life  of  Boccace,  in  Hody,  p.  61.  first,  and  long  the  only,  channel  to  a 

Satis  constat  Chrysoloram  Byzantinmn  knowledge  of  that  language,  save  oral  ii»> 

transmarinam  illam  disciplinam  in  Ita-  straction.    It  was  several  times  printed, 

liam  advexisse;   quo  doctore  adhibito  even  after  the  grammars  of  Gaza  and 

primum  nostri  homines  totlus  exerdta-  Lascaris  had  come  more  into  use.    An 

tiones  atque  artis  ignari,  oognitis  Grsds  .  abridgment,  by  Guarino  of  Verona,  with 

Uteris,  vehementer  sese  ad  eloquentie  some  additions  of  his  own,  was  printed  at 

•tadia  exdtavenmt     P.  Oortesius  de  Ferrara inl609.    Gingu&i^, lii. 283. 
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jsoripts  from  Greece  about  1423,  and  thus  put  his  country 
in  possession  of  authors  hardly  known  to  her  by  name. 
Among  these  were  Plato,  Plotinus,  Diodorus,  Arrian^ 
Dio  Cassius,  Strabo,  Pindar,  Callimachus,  Appian.  After 
teaching  Greek  at  Bologna  and  Florence,  Aurispa  also 
ended  a  length  of  days  under  the  patronage  of  the  house 
of  Esto,  at  Ferrara.  To  these  may  be  added,  in  the  list 
of  public  instructors  in  Greek  before  1440,  Filelfo,  a 
man  still  more  known  by  his  virulent  disputes  with  his 
contemporaries  than  by  his  learning;  who,  returning 
from  Greece  in  1427,  laden  with  manuscripts,  was  not 
long  afterwards  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  that 
is^  of  Latin  and  Greek  philology,  at  Florence;  and, 
according  to  his  own  account,  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  city.*  But  his  vanity  was  excessive,  and  his 
contempt  of  others  not  less  so.  Poggio  was  one  of  his 
enemies;  and  their  language  towards  each  other  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  decency  with  which  literary  and 
personal  quarrels  were  carried  on.**  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  Gianozzo  Manetti,  a  contemporary  scholar, 
is  less  known  than  others,  chiefly  because  the  mildness 
of  his  character  spared  him  the  altercations  to  which  they 
owe  a  part  of  their  celebrity.' 

*  Unlvena  in  me  dvitas  cdnverea  est ;  Greek  reftageee,  in  Bayle,  Fabrldna,  Nl- 

omnes  me  diligant,  honorant  omnee,  ac  oeron.  Mehas,  Zeno,  Tiraboschi,  Meinera, 

summis    laudilras  in  ccelnm   efferunt.  Rosooe,  Heeren,  Shepherd,  Gorniani,  Gin- 

Memn  somen  is  ore  est  omnibus.    Nee  gu^n^,  and  the  Biographie  Univenelld, 

primarii  cives  mode,  cmn  per  arbem  in-  whom  I  name  in  chronol(^cal  order, 

oedo,  sediDobilissimae  foeminte  houorandi  As  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  the 

mei  grati&  loco  oednnt,  tantnmqne  mihi  satiject  within  the  limits  of  these  pages, 

defenmt,  nt  me   pudeat   tanti  cnlttks.  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  most  nsefiil 

Anditores  snnt  quotidie  ad  quadringen-  of  the  above  writingf:,  some  of  which, 

toe,  vel  fortassis  et  amplins ;  et  hi  qui-  being  merely  biographical  collections,  do 

dem  magna  in  parte  viri  grandiores  et  not  give  the  connected  information  hb 

ex  ordine  senatorio.    Fhileph.  Epist  ad  would  require.   The  lives  of  Poggio  and 

snn.  1428.  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  will  make  him 

b  Shepherd's  lift  of  Poggio,  du  vL  familiar  with   the  literary  history  of 

and  viii.  Italy  fur  the  whole  fifteenth  century,  in 

^  Hody  was.  perhaps,  the  first  who  oombhiation  with  public  eventa,  as  it  is 

threw  mudi  light  on  the  early  studies  best  learned.    I  need  not  say  that  Tira- 

of  Greek  in  Italy;  and  his  book,  De  boschl  is  a  source  of  vast  knowledge  to 

Gneds  illustribns,  linguffi  GrsBce  Instan-  those  who  can  encounter   two  quarto 

Tatoribus.  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  volumes.    Gingn^i^'s  third  volume  is 

advantage  by  every  lover  of  literature ;  chiefly  borrowed  fh>m  thesOi  and  may  be 

though  Mehus,  who  came  with  more  ex-  read  with  great  advantage.    Finally,  a 

nberant  erudition  to  the  sultlect,  has  clear,  full,  and  accurate  account  of  those 

pointed  out  a  few  errors.    But  more  is  times  will  be  found  in  Heeren.    It  wiU 

to  be  found  as  to  its  native  cultivators,  be  understood  that  all  these  works  relate 

Hody  being  chiefly  concerned  with  the  to  the  revival  of  Latin  as  well  as  Greek. 
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18.  Many  of  these  cultivatorB  of  the  Greek  langaage 
devoted  their  leisure  to  translating  the  manu- 
scripts  brought  into  Italy.  The  earliest  of  tionsfrom 
Uiese  was  Peter  Panl  Vergerio  (commonly  ^J^"**^ 
called  the  elder,  to  distinguish  him  firom  a  more 
celebrated  man  of  the  same  names  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury), a  scholar  of  Chrysoloras,  but  not  till  he  was  rather 
advanced  in  years.  He  made,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
8igismund,  and  therefore  not  earlier  than  1410,  a  trans- 
lation of  Arrian,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican 
library ;  but  we  know  little  of  its  merits.**  A  more  re- 
nowned person  was  Ambrogio  Traversari,  a  Florentine 
monk  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  who  employed  many 
years  in  this  useful  labour.  No  one  of  that  age  has  lelb 
a  more  respectable  name  for  private  worth ;  his  epistles 
breathe  a  spirit  of  virtue,  of  kindness  to  his  friends,  and 
of  zeal  for  learning.  In  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 
he  was  placed,  not  quite  justly,  on  a  level  with  Leonard 
Aretin  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  he  surpassed  him 
in  Greek.*  Yet  neither  his  translations,  nor  &ose  of  his 
contemporaries,  Guarino  of  Verona,  Foggio,  Leonardo 
Aretino,  Filelfo,  who,  with  several  others,  rather  before 
1440,  or  not  long  afterwards,  rendered  the  historians 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  familiar  to  Italy,  can  be  ex- 
tolled as  correct,  or  as  displaying  what  is  truly  to  be 
called  a  knowledge  of  either  language.  Yossius,  Casau- 
bon,  and  Huet  speak  with  much  dispraise  of  most  of 
these  early  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin.  The 
Italians  knew  not  enough  of  the  original,  and  the  Greeks 
were  not  masters  enough  of  Latin.  Gaza,  upon  the 
whole,  **  than  whom  no  one  is  more  successful;'*  says 
Erasmus,  "whether  he  renders  Greek  into  Latin,  or 
Latin  into  Greek,"  is  reckoned  the  most  elegant,  and 
Argyropulus  the  most  exact.    But  George  of  Trebizond, 

d  Biogr.  UiiiT. :  Vergerio.    He  ■eems  to  bis  oider.  The  life  of  Ambrogio  Tra- 

to  have  written  very  good  Latin,  if  we  versari  has  been  written  by  Mehns  very 

may  judge  by  the  eztractB  in  Corniani,  copiously,  and  with  abundant  knowledge 

iL  61.  of  the  times;  it  is  a  great  sonroe  of  the 

"  The  Hod(Bporioon  of  Traversari,  literary  history  of  Italy.    There  is  a 

though  not  of  importance  as  a  literary  pretty  good  acoount  of  him  in  Nloeron, 

work,  serves  to  prove,  aooordii^  to  Bayle  voL  six.,  and  a  short  one  in  Boeooe ;  but 

(Camaldoli,  note  D),  that  the  author  was  the  fullest  biography  of  the  man  him- 

an  honest  man,  and  ttiat  he  lived  in  a  self  will  be  found  in  Meiners,  Lebensbe- 

very  corrupt  age.    It  is  an  account  of  sehreibungen  bertthmter  MSimer,  vol.  ii. 

the  visitation  of  some  oonventa  belonging  p.  323-307. 
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Filelfo,  Leonard  Aretm,  Poggio,  Valla,  Perotti,  are 
rather  severely  dealt  with  by  the  sharp  critics  of  late^ 
times.'  For  this  reproach  does  not  fall  only  on  the 
scholars  of  the  first  generation,  but  on  their  successors^ 
except  Politian,  down  nearly  to  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Yet,  though  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
deficiencies  of  classical  erudition  at  this  time,  lest  the 
reader  should  hastily  conclude  that  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  it  are  less  relative  to  the  previous  state  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  difficulties  with  which  that  generation 
had  to  labour,  than  they  really  are,  this  cannot  affect 
our  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  men  who,  by  their 
diligence  and  ardour  in  acquiring  and  communicating 
knowledge,  excited  that  thirst  for  improvement,  and  laid 
those  foundations  of  it,  which  rendered  the  ensuing  age 
so  glorious  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

19.  They  did  not  uniformly  find  any  great  public  en- 
Pubiic  en-  co^^rag^'^iGiit  ^  ^'^  early  stages  of  their  teach* 
couragement  ing.  On  the  Contrary,  Aurispa  met  with  some 
delayed.  opposition  to  philological  literature  at  Bologna.* 
The  civilisms  and  philosophers  were  pleased  to  treat  the 
innovators  as  men  who  wanted  to  set  showy  against 
solid  learning.  Nor  was  the  state  of  Italy  and  of  the 
papacy  during  ihe  long  schism  very  favourable  to  their 
object.  Ginguen^  remarks  that  patronage  was  more 
indispensable  in  the  fifteenth  century  than  it  had  been 
in  the  last.  Dante  and  Petrarch  shone  out  by  a  pare^ 
mount  force  of  genius ;  but  the  men  of  learning  required 
the  encouragement  of  power  in  order  to  excite  and  sus- 
tain their  industry. 

20.  That  encouragement,  however  it  may  have  been 


t  Bidllet,  Jngemens  des  Savans,  ii.  3Te,  ant  salvnm  eate    ant   perire ;    which 

&c ;    Blount,    Censnia  Anctorum,   in  Filelfo  Justly  calls,  inepta  interpretatio 

nominibus  nuncnpatis;   Hody,  ssepies;  et  praya.    Marsupini  said  ^  aimSAcotfcn 

Niceron,  vol.  ix.  in  Perotti;  see  also  a  was  ant  ipsnm  perire.    Filelfo,  after  ex- 

letter  of  Erasmus  in  Jwtin's  Life,  iL  425.  nlting  over  them,  gives  the  tnie  meaning. 

Filelfo  tells  us  of  a  perplexity  into  Phileph.  Epist  ad  ann.  1440. 

which  Ambrogio  Trayersari  and  Carlo  Trayersari  complains  much,  in  one  of 

Marsupini,  perhaps  the  two  principal  his  letters,  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in 

Greek  scholars  in  Italy  after  himself  and  translating  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  yii. 

Onarino,  were  thrown  by  this  line  of  epist  ii.;  but  Meiners,  thou^^  admitting 

Homer :—  many  errors,  thinks  this  one  of  the  best 

BovXofi.'  cv«»  Ao^  a6oy  «fifMvo(,  ^  among  the  eariy  translations,  ii.  290, 

air<$Ae(rtfflu.  g  TirabOBchi,  viL  301. 


The  first  thought  it  meant  populum 
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delayed,  had  been  accorded  before  the  year  1440« 
Etigeniiis  IV.  was  the  first  pope  who  displayed  ^^  ^^j 
an  inclination  to  feivour  the  learned.  They  accorde/ 
found  a  still  more  liberal  patron  in  Alfonso,  IHng  ^^^"  ^**^ 
of  Naples,  who,  first  of  all  European  princes,  established 
the  interchange  of  praise  and  pension,  botii,  howeyer, 
well  deserved,  with  Filelfo,  Poggio,  Valla,  Beccatelli, 
and  other  eminent  men.  This  seems  to  have  began  be* 
fore  1440,  though  it  was  more  oonspicnons  afterwards 
mitil  his  death  in  1458.  The  earliest  literary  academy 
was  established  at  Naples  by  Alfonso,  of  which  Antonio 
Beccatelli,  more  often  called  Panormita  from  his  birth-^ 
place,  was  the  first  president,  as  Pontano  was  the  second. 
Nicolas  of  Este,  marquis  of  Ferrara,  received  literary 
men  in  his  hospitable  court  But  none  were  so  cele«> 
brated  or  useful  in  this  patronage  of  letters  as  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  the  Pericles  of  Florence,  who,  at  the  period 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  was  surrounded  by 
Traversari,  Niccolo  Niccoli,  Leonardo  Aretino,  Po^o ; 
all  ardent  to  retrieve  the  treasures  of  Greek  and  Boman 
learning.  Filelfo  alone,  malignant  and  irascible,  stood 
aloof  from  the  Medicean  party,  and  poured  his  venom 
in  libels  on  Cosmo  and  the  chief  of  his  learned  associates. 
Niccoli,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Florence,  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered among  these ;  not  for  his  writings,  since  he  left 
none ;  but  on  accoxmt  of  his  care  for  the  good  instruction 
of  youth,  which  has  made  Meiners  call  him  the  Floren- 
tine Socrates,  and  for  his  liberality  as  well  as  diligence 
in  collecting  books  and  monuments  of  antiquity.  The 
public  library  of  St.  Mark  was  founded  on  a  bequest  by 
Niccoli,  in  1437,  of  his  own  collection  of  eight  hundred 
manuscripts.  It  was,  too,  at  his  instigation,  and  that  of 
Traversari,  that  Cosmo  himself,  about  this  time,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  which,  under  his  grandson,  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Laurentian  library.** 

21.  As  the  dangers  of  the  Eastern  Empire  grew  more 
imminent,  a  few  that  had  still  endeavoured  to 
preserve  in  Greece  the  purity  of  their  Ian-  ofieSined^ 
gaage,  and  the  speculations  of  ancient  philo-  j^**"*** 
sophy,  turned  their  eyes  towards  a  haven  that 

h  I  refer  to  the  same  authoritieg,  bat    The  snffrages  of  older  authors  are  col- 
especially  to  the  Life  of  Traversari  in    lected  by  Baillet  and  Blount. 
Meiners,  Lebeusbeschreibmigen,  iL  294. 
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seemed  to  solicit  the  glory  of  protecting  them.  The  fizst 
of  these  that  is  well  known  was  Theodore  Gkhza,  who 
fled  from  his  birthplace,  Thessalonica,  when  it  fell  mider 
the  Turkish  yoke  in  1430.  He  rapidly  acquired  the 
Latin  language  by  the  help  of  Yictorin  of  Feltre.^  Gaza 
became  a^rwards,  but  not,  perhaps,  within  the  period 
to  which  this  chapter  is  limited,  rector  of  the  uniyersity 
of  Ferrara.  In  this  city  Eugenius  lY.  held  a  council  in 
1438,  removed  next  year,  on  account  of  sickness,  to 
Florence,  in  order  to  reconcile  ihe  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  Though  it  is  notorious  that  the  appearances 
of  success  which  attended  this  hard  baigain  of  the  strong 
with  the  weak  were  very  feJlacious,  the  presence  of 
several  Greeks,  skilled  in  their  own  language,  and  even 
in  their  cmcient  philosophy,  Fletho,  Bessarion,  Gaza, 
stimulated  the  noble  love  of  truth  and  science  that  burned 
in  the  bosoms  of  enlightened  Italians.  Thus,  in  1440, 
the  spirit  of  ancient  learning  was  already  diffused  on 
that  side  the  Alps :  the  Greek  language  might  be  learned 
in  at  least  four  or  five  cities,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
it  was  a  recommendation  to  the  fevour  of* the  great; 
while  the  establishment  of  universities  at  Favia,  Turin, 
Ferrara,  and  Florence,  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  or  near  the  close  of  the  last,  bore  witness 
to  the  generous  emulation  which  they  served  to  redouble 
apd  concentrate. 

22.  It  is  an  interesting  question.  What  were  the  causes 
Causes  of  ^^  ^^  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  which  we  find 
eathudasin  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? — a 
qnfty  in  burst  of  public  feeling  that  seems  rather  sudden, 
itoiy.  but  prepared  by  several  circumstances  that  lie 

farther  back  in  Itali&n  history.  The  Italians  had  for 
some  generations  learned  more  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  great  people  that  had  subdued  the  world.  The 
fall  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  releasing  their  necks  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  had  given  them  a  prouder  sense  of  nation- 
ality; while  the  name  of  Roman  emperor  was  syste- 
matically associated  by  one  party  with  ancient  tradition ; 
and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  barbarously  ignorant  as 
its  professors  often  were,  had  at  least  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing alive  a  mysterious  veneration  for  antiquity.     The 

i  Victorln  perhaps  exchanged  Insiraction    of  Traversari  (p.  421 ,  edit  Mehns),  that 
tvith  his  pnpil ;  for  we  find  by  a  letter    he  was  himself  teaching  Oreek  in  1433. 
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monuments  of  ancient  Italy  were  perpetual  witnesses  j 
their  inscriptions  were  read;  it  was  enough  that  a  few 
men  like  Petrarch  should  animate  the  rest;  it  was 
enough  that  learning  should  become  honourable,  and 
that  there  shoidd  be  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  The 
story  of  Eienzi,  fiGbmiliar  to  every  one,  is  a  proof  what 
enthusiasm  could  be  kindled  by  ancient  recollections; 
Jkleantime  the  laity  became  better  instructed;  a  mixed 
race,  ecclesiastics,  but  not  priests,  and  capable  alike  of 
enjoying  iho  benefices  of  the  church  or  of  returning 
from  it  to  the  world,  were  more  prone  to  literary  than 
theological  pursuits.  The  religious  scruples  which  had 
restrained  churchmen,  in  the  (£irker  ages,  from  perusing 
heathen  writers  by  degrees  gave  way,  as  the  spirit  of 
religion  itself  grew  more  objective,  and  directed  itself 
more  towards  maintaining  tiie  outward  church  in  its 
orthodoxy  of  profession  and  in  its  secular  power,  than 
towards  cultivating  devout  sentiments  in  the  bosom. 

28.  The  principal  Italian  cities  became  more  wealthy 
and  more  luxurious  after  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.    Books,  though  still  very  gtateof 
dear,  .comparatively  with  the  present  value  of  «^«*y- 
money,  were  much  less  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.^ 
In  Milan,   about  1300,  there  were  fifty  persons  who 
lived  by  copying  them.    At  Bologna  it  was  also  a  regu- 
lar occupation  at  fixed  prices."    In  this  state  of  social 
prosperity,  the  keen  relish  of  Italy  for  intellectual  excel- 
lence had  time  to  develop  itself.     A  style  of  painting 
appeared  in  the  works  of  Giotto  and  his  followers,  rude 
and  imperfect,  according  to  the  skilftOness  of  later  times, 
but  in  itself  pure,  noble,  and  expressive,  and  well  adapted 

^  Savigny  thinks  the  price  of  bookg  than  a  mere  monetary  one,  -which  last 

in  the  middle  ages  has  been  mnch  ezag-  Savigny  has  gtven  very  minutely,  it  can 

gerated,  and  that  we  are  apt  to  judge  aJTord  Uttle  information.  The  imprewioa 

by  a  few  instances  of  splendid  volmnes,  left  on  my  mind,  without  comparing 

which  give  us  no  more  notion  of  ordi*  these  prices  closely  with  those  of  other 

Baiy  prices  than  shnilar  proo6  of  luxury  commodities,  was  that  books  were  in 

in  collectors  do  at  present.    Thousands  real  value  very  considerably  dearer  (that 

of  manuscripts  are  extant,  and  the  sight  is,  in  the  ratio  of  several  units  to  one) 

ef  most  of  them  may  convince  us  that  than  at  present,  which  is  confirmed  by 

fliey  were  written  at  no  extraordinary  many  other  evidences, 

cost    He  then  gives  a  long  list  of  law-  "»  Tiraboschi,  iv.  Y2-80.    The  price 

itooks,  the  prices  of  which  he  has  found  for  copying  a  Bible  was  eighty  Bolognese 

recorded.    Oesch.  des  RSmischen  ^lechts,  livres,  three  of  which  were  equal  to  two 

tU.  649.    But  unless  this  were  accom-^  gold  florins, 
panied  with  a  better  standard  of  value 
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to  reclaim  the  taste  from  the  extravagance  of  romance  to 
classic  simplicity.  Those  were  resdy  for  the  love  of 
Yirgil,  who  had  formed  their  sense  of  beauty  by  the 
figures  of  Giotto  and  the  language  of  Dante.  The  subject 
of  Dante  is  truly  mediaeval ;  but  his  style,  the  clothing 
of  poetry,  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  his  acquaintance 
with  antiquity.  The  influence  of  Petrarch  was  fur  more 
direct,  and  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

24.  The  love  of  Greek  and  Latin  absorbed  the  minds 
Exclusive  ^^  It^li^^  scholars,  and  effisw^ed  all  regard  to 
study  ©r  every  other  branch  of  literature*  Their  own 
anuqiiity.  language  was  nearly  silent ;  few  condescended 

so  much  as  to  write  letters  in  it ;  as  few  gave  a  moment's 
attention  to  physical  science,  though  we  find  it  men- 
tioned, perhaps  as  remarkable,  in  Yictorin  of  Feltre, 
that  he  had  some  fondness  for  geometiy,  and  had  learned 
to  understand  Euclid."  But  even  in  Latin  they  wrote 
very  little  that  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance^ 
or  even  that  can  be  mentioned  at  all.  The  ethical  dia- 
logues of  Francis  Barbaro,  a  noble  Venetian,  on  the 
married  life  (de  re  uxoria),"  and  of  Poggio  on  nobiliiy, 
are  almost  the  only  books  that  fall  within  this  period, 
except  declamatory  invectives  or  panegyrics,  and  other 
productions  of  circumstance.  Their  knowledge  was  not 
yet  exact  enough  to  let  them  venture  upon  critical  phi- 
^logy;  though  Niccoli  and  Traversari  were  silently 
occupied  in  &e  useful  task  of  correcting  the  text  of 
manuscripts,  faulty  beyond  description  in  the  later  cen- 
turies. Thus  we  must  consider  Italy  .as  still  at  school, 
active,  acute,  sanguine,  full  of  promise,  but  not  yet  be- 
come really  learned,  or  capable  of  doing  more  than  excite 
the  emulation  of  other  nations. 

25.  But  we  find  very  little  corresponding  sympathy 
with  this  love  of  classical  literature  in  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  not  so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  iutercourse, 

^  Melnen,  Lebensbeschr.,  IL  293.  nzorla,  wlikh  was  pnbltehed  about  1417, 

°  Barbaro  was  a  scholar  of  Gaspartn  In  made  a  considerable  impression  in  Italy. 

Latin.    He  bad  probably  learned  Greek  Some  accoont  of  it  may  be  fomul  in 

of  Qnarino,  for  it  is  ^  that,  on  the  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio,  ch.  ill.,  and  in 

visit  of  the  onperor  Jom  Paleologos  to  Comiani,  iL  137,  who  thinks  it  the  only 

Italy  in  1423,  he  was  addressed  by  two  woik  of  moral  {ihiloeophy  in  the  fifteenth 

noble  Venetians,  Leonardo  Ginstiniani  centory  which  is  not  a  servile  copy  of 

and  Francesco  Barbaro,  in  as  good  Ian-  some  ancient  system.    He  was  grand* 

gnage  as  if  they  had  been  bora  in  Greece,  father  of  the  more  celebrated  Hexmolaiu 

Andrte,  iii.  38.     The  tieatise  de  re  Barbanu. 
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as  to  a  difference  of  external  ciroxunstances,  and  still 
more  of  national  character  and  acquired  habits.  ^-_.  . 
Clemangis,  indeed,  rather  before  ihe  end  of  the  learning  in 
fonrteenth  century,  is  said  by  Crevier  to  France  low. 
have  restored  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  in  France, 
after  an  intermission  of  two  centuries ;  ^  and  Eichhom 
deems  his  style  superior  to  that  of  most  contemporary 
Italians.'^  Even  the  Latin  verses  of  Clemangis  are  praised 
by  the  same  author,  as  the  first  that  had  been  tolerably 
written  on  this  side  the  Alps  for  two  hundred  years. 
But  we  do  not  find  much  evidence  that  he  produced  any 
effect  upon  Latin  literature  in  France.  The  gener^ 
style  was  as  bad  as  before.  Their  writers  employed  not 
only  the  barbarous  vocabulary  of  ihe  schools,  but  even 
French  words  with  Latin 'terminations  adapted  to  them.' 
We  shall  see  that  the  renovation  of  polite  letters  in 
France  must  be  dated  long  afterwards.  Several  uni- 
versities wore  established  in  that  kingdom ;  but  even  if 
universities  had  been  always  beneficial  to  literature, 
which  was  not  the  cose  during  the  prevalence  of  scho- 
lastic disputation,  the  civil  wars  of  one  unhappy  reign, 
and  the  English  invasions  of  another,  could  not  but 
retard  the  progress  of  all  useful  studies.  Some  Greeks, 
about  1430,  are  said  to  have  demanded  a  stipend,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Yienne  in  the 
preceding  century,  for  teaching  their  language  in  the 
imiversity  of  Paris.  The  nation  of  France,  one  of  the 
four  into  which  that  university  was  divided,  assented  to 
this  suggestion;  but  we  find  no  other  steps  taken  in 
relation  to  it.  In  1455,  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  publicly  taught/ 

26.  Of  classical  leamiog  in  England  we  can  tell  no 
fikvourable  story.     The  Latin  writers  of  the  jj^ci,n,<,^ 
fifteenth  century,  few  in  number,  are  still  more  so  in  Eng- 
insignificant  in  value ;  they  possess  scarce  an  ^**- 
ordmaiy  knowledge  of  grammar;  to  say  that  they  are 

P  HisL  de  I'Univereit^  de  Fturls,  ill.  '   Buleiu,  Hist   Univ.  Fietrifl,  apod 

189.  Heeren,  p.  118. 

4  G68ch.derLitteratnT,iL242.  Meiners  •  Crevier,  iv.  43.    Heeren,  p.  121.-- 

(VergleidL  der  Sitten,  iiL  33)  extols  Cle-  [Dannon  says  (Journal  des  Savans,  May, 

mangis  in  equally  high  terms.  He  is  said  1829),  that  we  might  find  names  and 

to  have  read  lectures  on  the  rhetoric  of  books  to  show  that  the  study  of  Greek 

Ocero  and  Aristotle.    Id.  ii.  647.    Was  was  not  totally  interrupted  in  France 

there  a  translation  of  the  latter  so  early  ?  from  1300  to  1453.-1842.] 
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fall  of  barbarisms  and  perfectly  inelegant,  is  hardly 
necessary.  The  uniyersity  of  Oxford  was  not  less  &&• 
quented  at  this  time  than  in  the  preceding  century, 
tiiough  it  was  about  to  decline ;  but  its  pursuits  were  as 
nugatory  and  pernicious  to  real  literature  as  before.* 
Foggio  says,  more  than*  once,  in  writing  £rom  England 
about  1420,  that  he  could  find  no  good  books,  and  is  not 
very  respectful  to  our  scholars.  "  Men  given  up  to  sen- 
sualiiy  we  may  find  in  abundance ;  but  very  few  loyers 
of  learning ;  and  those  barbarous,  skilled  more  in  quibbles 
and  sophisms  than  in  literature.  I  visited  many  con- 
vents ;  they  were  all  full  of  books  of  modem  doctors, 
whom  we  should  not  think  worthy  so  much  as  to  be 
heard.  They  have  few  works  of  the  ancients,  and  those 
are  much  better  with  us.  Nearly  all  the  convents  of 
this  island  have  been  founded  withm  four  hundred  years  : 
but  that  was  not  a  period  in  which  either  learned  men, 
or  such  books  as  we  seek,  could  be  expected,  for  they  had 
been  lost  before."  " 

27.  Tet  books  began  to  be  accumulated  in  our  publie 
j^y^ '  :^^  libraries :  Aungerville,  in  the  preceding  cen- 
Duke^^  I  tury,  gave  part  of  his  collection  to  a  college  at 
Gloucester,  Qxford ;  and  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
bequeathed  six  hundred  volimies,  as  some  have  said,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  only,  according  to  another 
account,  to  that  imiversiiy.*  But  these  books  were  not 
of  much  value  in  a  literary  sense,  though  some  may  have 
been  historically  useful.  I  am  indebted  to  Heeren  for  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  Decern- 
brio,  an  Italian  scholar  of  considerable  reputation,  who 
had  sent  him  a  translation  of  Plato  de  Bepublica.  It 
must  have  been  written  before  July,  1447,  the  date  of 
Humphrey's  death,  and  was  probably  as  fe,vourable  a 
specimen  of  our  Latinity  as  the  kingdom  could  furnish/ 

t  No  place  was  more  discredited  for  prioryofBretton  in  Yorkshire,  consisting 

bad  Latin.    *'  Ozoniensls  loqaendi  moe  "  of  about  150  volumes ;  bat  as  late  as  the 

became  a  proverb.     This  means  that^  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.    [The 

being  disciples  of  Scotus  and  Ockham,  libraries  of  Aungerville,  Cobham,  and 

the  Oxonians  talked  the  Ja^on  of  their  others  were  united  at  Oxford  in  1480  tp 

masters.  that  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  re- 

"  Fogg.  Episi  p.  43  (edit  1832).  mained  till  the  plunder  under  Edwaxd 

"  The  former  number  is  given  by  VL    This  may  account  for  the  discre* 

Warton ;  the  latter  I  find  in  a  short  tract  pancy  as  to  the  number  of  books  (manu- 

on  English  monastic  libraries  (1831),  by  script)  in  the  latter.— 184Q.] 

the  Bev.  Joseph  Hunter.    In  this  there  is  ''  Hoc  uno  nos  longe  felicem  Judlca- 

also  a  catalogue  of  the  library  in  the  mus,  quod  tj^Jflgufe  florentissimi  vlii 
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28.  Among  iihe  Cisalpine  nations,  the  German  had  the 
greatest  tendency  to  literary  improvement,  as  ^^ 
we  may  judge  by  subsequent  events,  rather  oroot's 
than  by  much  that  was  apparent  so  early  as  ^^^j^* 
1440.  Their  writers  in  Latin  were  still  bar- 
barous, nor  had  they  partaken  in  the  love  of  antiquity 
which  actuated  the  Italians.  But  the  German  nation 
displayed  its  best  characteristic — a  serious,  honest,  indus- 
trious disposition,  loving  truth  and  goodness,  and  glad 
to  pursue  whatever  part  seemed  to  lead  to  them.  A 
proof  of  this  character  was  given  in  an  institution  of 
considerable  influence  both  upon  learning  and  religion, 
the  college,  or  brotherhood,  of  Deventer,  planned  by 
Gerard  Groot,  but  not  built  and  inhabited  till  1400, 
fifteen  years  after  his  death.  The  associates  of  this, 
called  by  different  names,  but  more  usually  Brethren  of 
the  Life  in  Common  (Gemeineslebens),  or  Good  Brethren 
and  Sisters,  were  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries,  but  with  their  head  college  at 
Deventer.  They  bore  an  evident  resemblance  to  the 
modem  Moravians,  by  their  strict  lives,  their  commu- 
nity, at  least  a  partiei  one,  of  goods,  their  industry  in 
manual  labour,  their  fervent  devotion,  their  tendency  to 
mysticism.  But  they  were  as  strikingly  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  which  was 
encouraged  in  brethren  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  pro^- 
moted  by  schools  both  for  primary  and  for  enlarged  edu- 
cation. **  These  schools  were,"  says  Eichhom,  **  the 
first  genuine  nurseries  of  literature  in  Germany,  so  far 
as  it  depended  on  the  knowledge  of  languages ;  and  in 
them  was  first  taught  the  Latin,  and  in  the  process  of 
time  the  Greek  and  Eastern  tongues."  *  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  Latin  only  could  be  taught  in  the  period 

OnaciseilAtinJs  uteris  peTitualmi,qaot  diolanensilnu.    Warton   also  mentioDS 

illic  apud  vos  sunt  noetris  temporibus,  the  letter,  ii.  388.    The  absurd  Bolecism 

babeantur,  qnibns  nesciamus  quid  lau-  exemplified  in  "hob  fellcem  judicamus''' 

dnm  digne  satis  possit  ezoogitari.    Mitto  was  introdnced  affectedly  by  the  writers 

quod  fiacuDdiam  priscam  illam  et  priscis  of  the  twelfth  century.    Hist  Litt  de  la 

▼iris  dignam,  qusB  prorsus  perierat,  huio  France,  ix.  146. 

889culo  renovatis ;  nee  id  vobis  satis  fuit,  '  Meiners,  Lebensbeschreibnngen  be- 
et Oraecafl  literas  scrutati  estis,  ut  et  rttfamter  Manner,  ii.  311-324.  Lamblnet, 
philosophos  GneooB  et  vivendi  magistros,  Origines  de  I'lmpriinerie,  ii.  170.  Eicb* 
qui  nostris  jam  obliterati  enmt  et  oo-  horn,  Geschichte  der  Litteratur,  ii.  134, 
cnlti,  reseratis,  et  eos  Latinos  facientes  lii.  882.  Bevius,  Daventria  lllustrata. 
in  propatulum  adducitis.  Heeren  quotes  Mosheim,  cent  xv.  c.  2,  J  23.  Blogr 
this,  p.  136,  from  Sassi  de  stodUs  Me-  Univ.:  Gerard,  Kempis. 
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with  which  we  are  now  ooncemed ;  and,  according  to 
Lambinet,  the  brethren  did  not  begin  to  open  public 
schools  till  near  the  middle  of  the  century.'  These 
schools  continued  to  flourish,  till  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  progress  of  the  Beformation  broke 
them  up.  Groningen  had  also  a  school,  St.  Edward's, 
of  considerable  reputation.  Thomas  k  Kempis,  accord- 
ing to  Meiners,  whom  Eichhom  and  Heeren  have  fol- 
lowed, presided  over  a  school  at  Zwoll,  wherein  Agricola, 
Hegius,  Langius,  and  Dringebei^,  the  restorers  of  learn- 
ing in  Germany,  were  educated.  But  it  seems  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  with  known  dates,  or  with  other  accounts 
of  that  celebrated  person's  history.^  The  brethren  Ge- 
meineslebens  had  forty-five  houses  in  1430,  and  in  1460 
more  than  thrice  the  number.  They  are.  said  by  some 
to  have  taken  regular  vows,  though  I  find  a  difference  in 
my  authorities  as  to  this,  and  to  have  professed  celibacy. 
They  were  bound  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
observing  the  ascetic  discipline  of  monasteries,  and  not 
to  beg;  which  made  the  mendicant  orders  their  ene- 
mies. They  were  protected,  however,  against  these 
malignant  calumniators  by  the  favour  of  the  pope.  The 
passages  quoted  by  Kevins,  the  historian  of  Deventer, 
do  not  quite  bear  out  the  reputation  for  love  of  literature 
which  Eichhom  has  given  them ;  but  they  were  much 
occupied  in  copying  and  binding  books.''  Their  house 
at  Bruxelles  l^gan  to  print  books  instead  of  copying 
them,  in  1474.* 

29.  We  have  in  the  first  chapter  made  no  mention  of 

the  physical  sciences,  oecause  little  was  to  be 

seizes     said,  and  it  seemed  expedient  to  avoid  breakii^ 

In  middle  the  Subject  into  unnecessary  divisions.     It  is 

**^*        well  known  that  Europe  had  more  obligations 

to  the  Saracens  in  this  than  in  any  other  province  of 

research.    They  indeed  had  borrowed  much  from  Greece, 

and  much  from  India ;  but  it  was  through  their  language 

that  it  came  into  use  among  the  nations  of  the  West 

Gerbert,  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  was  the  first 

who,   by  travelling  into  Spain,  learned  something  of 

Arabian  science.    A  common  literary  tradition  ascribes 

*  OrigineB  de  I'lmprhnerle,  p.  1 80.  Beviiu,  Davent  Illaiit 

b  Meiners,  p.  323.    Eichhom,  p.  137.       ''Dayentxialllustrata.p  38. 
Heeran,  p.  lift.    Biog.  Univ. :  Kempis.       d  I/unblnet. 
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to  bim  the  introduction  of  their  numerals,  and  of  the 
arithmetic  founded  on  them,  into  Europe.     This  has 
been  disputed,  and  again  re-asserted,  in  modem  times.* 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  only  a  very  unreasonable 
scepticism  has  questioned  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals  in 
calculation  during  the  thirteenth  century ;  the 
positive  evidence  on  this  side  cannot  be  a^ected  ^^^ 
by  the  notorious  fact,  that  they  were  not  em-  ^^^^^^ 
ployed  in  legal  instruments,  or  in  ordinaiy  "** 
accounts :  such  an  argument  indeed  would  be  equally 
good  in  comparatively  modem  times.    These  numerals 
are  found,  according  to  Andres,  in  Spanish  manuscripts 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  and,  according  both  to  him  and 
Cossali,  who  speak  from  actual  inspection,  in  the  treatise 
of  aritWetic  and  algebra  by  Leonard  Fibonacci  of  Pisa, 

*  See  Andx^  the  Archasologia,  voL  referred  liy  some  ooonpetent  judges  to  the 

TllL,  and  the  EncyclopaBdias  Britannic  twelfth,  and  by  others  to  the  very  begin- 

and  Metropolitan,  on  one  side  against  nlng  <4  the  thirteenth  oentory.    It  por- 

Gerbert;  Montacla^  i.  ft02»  and  IQistner,  ports  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  art  of 

Oeechichte  der  Mathematik,  i.  35  and  multiplying  and  dlTiding  numbers ;  quio- 

ii.  695,  in  his  &your.    The  latter  relies  quid  ab  abadstis  ezcerpere  potui,  oom- 

on  a  well-known  passage  in  WUUam  of  pendioee  oollegL    The  author  uses  nine 

Malmesbnry  concerning  Oerbert :  Aba^  digits,  but  none  for  ten.  or  zero,  as  is  also 

cum  oerte  primus  a  Saraoenis  rapiens,  the  case  in  the  MS.  of  Boethius.    Sunt 

regulas  dedit,  quss  a  sudantibns  abads-  vero  integri  norem  sufficientes  ad  inflni- 

tis  viz  intelliguntur;  upon  several  ex-  tarn  multlpUcationem,  quorum  nomina 

pressions  in  his  writings,  and  upon  a  singulis  sunt  supeijecta.    A  gentleman 

manuscript  of  his  Geometry,  seen  and  of  the  British  Museum,  who  had  the  kind* 

mentiooed  by  Pes,  who  refers  it  to  the  ness,  at  my  request,  to  give  his  attention 

twelfth  century,  in  which  Arabic  nume-  to  this  hitherto  unknown  evidence  in  the 

rals  are  introduced.    It  is  answered  that  controversy,  is  of  opinion  that  the  rudi- 

fbe  language  of  Malmesbuiy  is  indefinite,  ments,  at  the  very  least,  of  our  numera- 

that    Gerbert's    own    expressions    are  tioii  are  indicated  in  it,  and  that  the  author 

equally  so,  and  that  the  copyist  of  the  ma-  comes  within  one  step  of  our  present 

oraacript  may  have  inserted  the  dphers.  system,  which  is  no  other  than  supplying 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  the  nu-  an  additional  character  for  aero.    His 

mend  signs  does  not  of  itself  imply  an  ignorance  of  this  character  renders  his 

acquaintance  with  the  Arabic  calcula-  process  drcuiious,  as  it  does  not  contain 

tion,  though  it  was  a  necessary  step  to  the  principle'  of  Juxtaposition  tar  the 

it.    Signs  bearing  some  resemblance  to  purpose  of  summing ;  but  it  does  con- 

these  (too  great  for  acddent)  are  found  tain  the  still  more  essential  prindple,  a 

in  MSS.  of  Boethius,  and  are  published  decuple  increase  of  value  for  the  same 

by  Montnda  (voL  i.  planch.  xL).    In  one  sign,  in  a  progressive  series  of  location 

HS.  they  appear  with  names  written  from  ric^t  to  left.    I  shaU  be  gratified 

over  cadi  of  them,  not  Greek;  or  Latin,  if  this  slight  notice  should  cause  the 

or  Arabic,  or  in  any  known  language,  treatise,  which  is  very  short,  to  be  pub- 

These  sfaigular  names,  and  nearly  the  lished,  or  more  ftOly  explained.    [This 

flame  ibrms,  are  found  also  in  a  menu-  manu8crl|rtf  as  well  as  thai  of  Boethius, 

script  well  deserving  of  notice,— No.  343  has  dr^wn  some  attention  lately,  and  is 

of  the  Arundel  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu-  noUced  in  the  pubUcations  of  Mr.  J.  0. 

tfivan,  and  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  HalUwell,  and  of  M.  Charles  at  Fttis.— 

to  a  convent  at  Ments.    This  has  been  1B42.] 
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written  in  1220/  This  has  never  been  printed.*  It  is 
by  far  our  earliest  testimony  to  the  knowledge  of  algebnt 
in  Europe ;  but  Leonard  owns  that  he  learned  it  among 
the  Saracens.  "  This  author  appears,"  says  Hutton,  or 
rather  Cossali,  from  whom  he  borrows,  "to  be  well 
skilled  in  the  various  ways  of  reducing  equations  to 
their  final  simple  state  by  all  the  usual  methods."  His 
algebra  includes  the  solution  of  quadratics. 

30.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  Arabian  nume- 
rals employed  in  the  tables  of  Alfonso  X.,  king 
SSSf'in^   of  CastHe,  published  about  1252.     They  are 
wntti^^**'  said  to  appear  also  in  the  Treatise  of  the  Sphere, 
oen  ury.    ^^  j  ^^  ^^  Sacro  Bosco,  probably  about  twenty 
years  earlier ;  and  a  treatise,  De  Algorismo,  ascribed  to 
him,  treats  expressly  of  this  subject.**    Algorismus  was 
the  proper  name  for  the  Arabic  notation  and  method  of 
reckoning.    Matthew  Paris,  after  informing  us  that  John. 
Basing  first  made  Greek  numeral  figures  known  in  Eng- 
land, observes,  that  in  thes^  any  number  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  single  figure,  which  is  not  the  case  **  in 
Latin,  nor  in  Algorism." '    It  is  obvious  that  in  some 
few  numbers  only  this  is  true  of  the  6reek ;  but  the 
passage  certainly  implies  an  acquaintance  with  that 
notation  which  had  obtained  the  name  of  Algorism.    It 
cannot  therefore  be  questioned  that  Koger  Bacon  knew 
these  figures ;  yet  he  has,  I  apprehend,  never  mentioned 
them  in  his  writings ;  for  a  calendar,  bearing  the  date 
1292,  which  has  been  blunderingly  ascribed  to  him,  is 

f  Montucia,  whom  several  other  writera  case  in  the  mannscriptB  I  have  seen.    I 

have  followed,  erroneouBly  places  this  should  add,  that  only  one  of  them  bears 

Work  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  the  name  of  Sacaro  Bosco,  and  that  in  a 

century.  later  haiidwriling.    [I  have  called  this 

s  [  (1836).     It  has  since  been  pub-  an  unpublished  treatise  in  my  first  edi- 

lished  by  M.  Libri,  at  Parts,  in  his  His-  tion,  on  the  authority  of  the  Biographie 

toire  des   Sciences   Math^matiques  en  Universelle.    But  Professor  De  Morgan 

Italie,  vol.  ii.,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Maglio-  has  Informed  me  that  it  was  prlntsd  at 

becchi  Library.    It  occupies  170  pages  Venice  in  1523.— 1842.] 

in  M.  Libri's  volume.    The  editor  places  >  Hie  insuper  magister  Joannes  flguns 

Fibonscci  at  the  head  of  the  mathema-  GnBoorum  numerales,  et  earum  notitiam 

tidans  of  the  middle  ages.—!  842.]  et  significationes  in  Angliam  portavit,  et 

h  Several  copies  of  this  treatise  are  In  fiuniliaribus  snis  declaravit.     Per  qnas 

the   British   Museiun.      Montucia  has  figuras  etiam  litere  repraesentantur.    De 

erroneously  said  that  this  arithmetic  of  quibus  figuris  hoc  maxime  admiiaodum, 

Sacro  Bosco  is  written  in  verse.    Wallis,  quod  unica  figura  quilibet  numems  re- 

his  authority,  informs  us  only  that  some  presentatm:;  quod  iron  est  in  Latino,  vel 

verses,  two  of  which  he  quotes,  are  sub-  in  Algorismo.    Mat.  Paris,  ▲.».  12S8,  p. 

Joined  to  the  treatise.    This  is  not  the  721. 
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expressly  declared  to  have  been  framed  at  Toledo.  In 
the  year  1282,  we  find  a  single  Arabic  figure  3  inserted 
in  a  public  record ;  not  only  the  first  indisputable  in- 
stance of  their  employment  in  England,  but  the  only 
one  of  their  appearance  in  so  solemn  an  instrument.^ 
But  I  have  been  informed  that  they  have  been  found  in 
some  private  documents  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  the  following  age,  though  they  were  still  by  no  means 
in  common  use  among  accountants,  nor  did  they  begin 
,to  be  so  till  much  later,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mathematicians  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  them, 
and  instances  of  their  employment  in  other  writings  may 
be  adduced." 

31.  Adelard  of  Bath,  in  the  twelfth  century,  translated 
the  elements  of  Euclid  from  the  Arabic,  and  another 
version  was  made  by  Campano  in  the  next  age.  The 
first  printed  editions  are  of  the  latter."  The  writings  of 
Ptolemy  became  known  through  the  same  chan-  Mathemati- 
nel;  and  the  once  celebrated  treatise  on  the  cai  treatises. 
Sphere  by  John  de  Sacro  Bosco  (Holy  wood,  or,  according 
to  Leland,  HalifSax),  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  said  to  be  but  an  abridgment  of  the  Alexandrian 
geometer.'*  It  has  been  frequenfly  printed,  and  was  even 
thought  worthy  of  a  commentary  by  Clavius.  Jordan  of 
^amur  (Nemorarius),  near  the  same  time,  shows  a  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  properties  of  numbers.^  Vi- 
tello,  a  native  of  Poland,  not  long  afterwards,  first  made 

k  Parliamentary  Writs,  i.  232.  edited  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals  in  England, 

under  the  Record  Commission   by  Sir  and  quotes  one  in  1741,  which  asserts 

Francis  Palgrave.     It  was  probably  in-  that  an  unquestionable  instance  of  their 

eerted  for  want  of  room,  not  enough  employment  as  early  as  101 1  occurs  in 

baling  been  left  for  the  word  in"".    It  the  parish  church  of  Eomsey  (p.  241). 

will  not  be  detected  with  ease,  even  by  But  thiis,  I  conceive,  must  be  wholly  re- 

the  help  of  this  reference.  jected.— 1863.] 

^  Andres,  ii.  92,  gives  on  the  whole  "  [M.  Charles  Jonrdain,  in  his  edition 

the  best  account  of  the  progress  of  nu-  of  his  father's  Eedierches  Critiques  sur 

merals.    The  article   by  Leslie  in  the  les  Traductions   d' Arlstote,  ■  p.  98,  has 

Enc^clopsBdia  Britannica  is  too  dogmati-  observed  that  I  have  reproduced  an  error 

cal  in  den3ang  their  antiquity.    That  In  pointed  out  byTiraboschi,  iv.  161.    Com- 

tlie  Encyclopiedia  Metropolitana,  by  Mr.  pano  did  not  translate  Euclid,  though  he 

Peacocic  is  more  learned.     Montucla  is  ci>mmented  upon  him.    The  only  translap 

but  superficial,  and  KSstner  has  confined  tlon  was  by  Adelard.— 1853.] 

himself  to  the  claims  of  Gerbert;  admit-  °  Montucla,   i.   606.     Biogr.  Univ.  : 

ting  which,  he  is  too  indifi'erent  about  KSstner. 

subsequent  evidence.    [Dr.  Thomson,  in  P  Montucla.    Kastner.  *  Drinkwater's 

his  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  refers  Life  of  Galileo. 
to  several  piqwrs  in  their  Transactions  on 
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known  the  principles  of  optics  in  a  treatise  in  ten  books, 
several  times  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  indi- 
cating an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  geometers.  Montncla  has  charged  Vitello  with 
having  done  no  more  than  compress  and  arrange  a  work 
on  the  same. subject  by  Alhazen ;  which  Andres,  always 
partial  to  the  Arabian  writers,  has  not  failed  to  repeat. 
But  the  author  of  an  article  on  Vitello  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle  repels  this  imputation,  which  could  not,  he 
says,  have  proceeded  from  any  one  who  had  compare^ 
the  two  writers.  A  more  definite  judgment  is  pro- 
noxmced  by  the  laborious  German  historian  of  mathema- 
tics, Kastner.  "Vitello,**  he  says,  "has  with  diligence 
and  judgment  collected,  as  fiEir  as  lay  in  his  power,  what 
had  been  previously  known ;  and,  avoiding  the  tedioug- 
ness  of  Arabian  verbosity,  is  far  more  readable,  perspicu- 
ous, and  methodical  than  Alhazen;  he  has  fiJso  gone 
much  farther  in  the  science.**  •» 

32.  It  seems  hard  to  determine  whether  or  not  Boger 
Roger  Bacon  be  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  discoverer 
Bacon.  in  scicncc ;  that  he  has  not  described  any  in- 
strument analogous  to  the  telescope,  is  now  generally 
admitted ;  but  he  paid  much  attention  to  optics,  and  has 
some  new  and  important  notions  on  that  subject.  That 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  explosive  powers  of  gun- 
powder it  seems  unreasonable  to  deny;  the  mere  de- 
tonation of  nitre  in  contact  with  an  inflammable  substance, 
which  of  course  might  be  casually  observed,  is  by  no 
means  adequate  to  his  expressions  in  the  well-known 
passage  on  that  subject,  ^ut  there  is  no  ground  for 
'  oubting  that  the  Saracens  were  already  conversant  with 
gunpowder. 

33.  The  mind  of  Roger  Bacon  was  strangely  com- 
Hisresem-  poundcd  of  abnost  prophetic  gleams  of  the 
il^MB^     future  course  of  science,  and  Sie  best  prin- 

^  ciples  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  with  a  more 
than  usual  credulity  in  the  superstitions  of  his  own 
time.  Some  have  deemed  him  overrated  by  the  na- 
tionality  of  the  English.'    But  if  we  may  have  sometimes 

*i  Gesch.  der  Mathem..  ii.  263.    The  is  correct,  always  copying  the  old  editions, 

trae  name  In  Vitello,  as  Playfair  has  re-  '  Meiners,  of  all  modem  historians  of 

marked  (Diaaertat  in  Encyd.  Brit),  bat  literatm«,  is  the  least  favourable  to  Bacon, 

Vitellio  is  much  more  common.    Kastner  on  account  of  his  superstition,  and  ciedu- 
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given  bim  credit  for  discoveries  to  which  he  has  only 
borne  testimony,  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  originality 
of  his  genius.  I  have  in  another  place  remarked  the 
singular  resemblance  he  bears  to  Lord  Bacon,  not  only 
in  the  character  of  his  philosophy,  but  in  several  coin- 
cidences of  expression.  This  has  since  been  followed  up 
by  a  later  writer,*  who  plainly  charges  Lord  Bacon  with 
having  borrowed  much,  and  with  having  concealed  his 
obligations.  The  Opus  Majus  of  Boger  Bacon  was  not 
published  till  1733,  but  the  manuscripts  were  not  im- 
common,  and  Selden  had  thoughts  of  printing  the  work. 
The  quotations  from  the  Franciscan  and  the  Chancellor, 
printed  in  parallel  columns  by  Mr.  Forster,  are  some- 
times very  curiously  similar :  but  he  presses  the  resem- 
blance too  far ;  and  certainly  the  celebrated  distinction, 
in  the  Novum  Organiun,  of  four  classes  of  Iddla  which 
mislead  the  judgment,  does  not  correspond,  as  he  sup- 
poses, with  that  of  the  causes  of  error  assigned  by  Eoger 
Bacon. 

34.  The  English  nation  waa  not  at  all  deficient  in 
mathematicians  during  the  fourteenth  century ;  English 
on  th)e  contrary,  no  other  in  Europe  produced  mathema- 
nearly  so  many.     But  their  works  have  rarely  fourtwnth 
been  published.    The  great  progress  of  physical  century- 
science,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  has  rendered 
these  imperfect  treatises  interesting  only  to  the  curiosity 
of  a  very  limited  clafis  of  readers.     Thus  Kichard  Suisset, 
or  Swineshead,  author  of  a  book  entitled,  as  is  said,  the 
Calculator,  of  whom  Cardan  speaks  in  such  language  as 
might  be  applied  to  himself,  is  scarcely  known,  except  by 
name,  to  literary  historians ;  and  though  it  has  several 
times  been  printed,  the  book  is  of  great  rarity.*    But  the 

Uty  in  the  oocnlt  aclenoes.  VergleichTing  geometrical  reasoning  with  the  scholastlo 

der  Sltten,  li.  f  10,  and  iii.  233.    Heeren,  philosophy.     K&stner   (Qeschichte   der 

p.  244,  speaks  more  candidly  of  him.    It  Mathematik,  i.  60)  appears  not  to  have 

is  impoesihle.l  think,  to  deny  that  eredn-  looked  at  Brucker,  and,  like  Montncla, 

lity  is  one  of  the  points  of  resembhinoe  lias  a  very  slight  notion  of  the  nature  of 

|>etween  Um  and  his  namesake.  Snisset's  book.    His  suspicion  that  Car* 

*Hist  of  Middle  Ages,  ilL  639.  Forster's  dan  had  never  seen  the  book  he  so  mnch 

ICahometanism  Unveiled,  ii.  312.  extols  because  he  calls  the  author  the 

t  The  character  of  Suisset's  book  given  Calculator,  which  is  the  title  of  the  work 
by  Brucker,  iii.  862,  who  had  seen  it,  itself,  seems  unwarrantable.  Sulsset  pro« 
does  not  seem  to  justify  the  wish  of  bably  had  obtained  the  name  from  his 
LelbnitE  that  it  should  be  republished,  book,  which  is  not  uncommon ;  and  Car- 
It  la  a  strange  medley  of  arithmetical  and  dan  was  not  a  man  to  praise  what  he  bad 
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most  conspiouotis  of  otir  English  geometers  was  Thomas 
Bradwardm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  yet  more  for  his 
rank  and  for  his  theological  writings,  than  for  the  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  speculations  which  give  him  a 
place  in  science.  Montucla,  with  a  carelessness  of  which 
there  are  too  many  instances  in  his  yaluable  work,  has 
placed  Bradwardin,  who  died  in  1348,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  his  treatise  was  printed 
in  1495." 

35.  It  is  certain  that  the  phenomena  of  physical  astro- 

nomy were  never  neglected ;  the  calendar  was 
Astronomy,  ^q,^,^  ^  y^  erroneous,  and  Koger  Bacon  has 
even  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  divined  the  method 
of  its  restoration,  which  has  long  afterwards  been  adopted. 
The  Arabians  understood  astronomy  well,  and  their 
science  was  transfused  more  or  less  into  Europe.  Nor 
was  astrology,  the  favourite  superstition  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  world,  without  its  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  observation  and  registering  of  the  planetary 

motions.  Thus,  too,  alchemy,  which,  though 
Alchemy.  ^^  word  properly  means  but  chemistry,  was 
generally  confined  to  the  mystery  that  all  sought  to 
penetrate,  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  led 
more  or  less  to  the  processes  by  which  a  real  know* 
ledge  of  the  component  parts  of  substances  has  bfeen 
attained.* 

36.  The  art  of  medicine  was  cultivated  with  great 
'  diligence  by  the  Saracens  both  of  the  East  and 

of  Spain,  but  with  little  of  the  philosophical 
science  that  had  immortalised  the  Greek  school.  The 
writings,  however,  of  these  masters  were  translated  into 
Arabic;  whether  correctly  or  not,  has  been  disputed 

never  read.    [One  of  the  later  editions  is  attention  paid  to  geometiy  in  England 

in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  manuBcript  that  two  books  of  Euclid  were  read  at 

date,  1620,  bnt  entered  in  the  catalogue  Oxford  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

as  Venice,  1505.    It  may  be  added  that  century.     Chnrton's  life  of  Smyth,  p. 

the  title  in  this  edition  is  not  the  Calcu-  161,  ftom  the  University  Register.    We 

lator,  though  it  appears  by  Brunet  to  have  should  not  have  expected  to  find  this, 

been  so  called  in  the  first  edition,  that  of  'I  refer  to  Dr.  Thomson's  History  of 

PsLvisL,  1498  ;   but  Subtilissimi   Ricardi  Chemistry  for  much  ciuioua  learning  on 

Suisseti  Anglic!  Calculationes  noviter  im-  the  alchemy  of  the  Middle  Ages.    In  a 

B  atque  revissB.    I  am  informed  that  work  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to 


the  work,  in  one  edition  or  another,  is  follow  up  every  sul^ect ;  and  I  think  that 

less   scarce   than,  on  the  authority  of  a  general  reference  to  a  book  of  repntaUoo 

Brucker,  I  had  conceived.— 1842.]  and  easy  accessibility  is  better  than  an 

^  It  may  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  attempt  to  abridge  it. 
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among  oriental  scliolArs;  and  Europe  derived  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physio  of  the  mind  and  body,  with 
Hippocrates  as  well  as  Aristotle,  through  the  same  chan- 
neL  But  the  Arabians  had  eminent  medical  authorities 
of  their  own,  Ehases,  Avicenna,  Albucazi,  who  possessed 
greater  influence.  In  modem  times,  that  is,  since  the 
revival  of  Greek  science,  the  Arabian  theories  have  been 
in  general  treated  with  much  scorn.  It  is  admitted^ 
however,  that  pharmacy  owes  a  long  list  of  its  remedies 
to  their  experience,  and  to  their  intimacy  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  East.  The  school  of  Salerno,  established  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century ,y  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
from  whence  the  most  considerable  writers  of  the.  next 
ages  issued,  followed  the  Arabians  in  their  medical 
theory.  But  these  are  deemed  rude,  and  of  little  utility 
at  present. 

37.  In  the  science  of  anatomy  an  epoch  was  made  by 
the  treatise  of  Mundinus,  a  professor  at  Bologna, 
who  died  in  1326.  It  is  entitled  Anatome  om-  '^^^^^"y* 
niumhumani  corporis  interiorummembrorum.  This  book 
had  one  great  advantage  over  those  of  Galen,  that  it  was 
founded  on  the  actual  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  For 
Galen  is  supposed  to  have  only  dissected  apes,  and  judged 
of  mankind  by  analogy ;  and  though  there  may  be  reason 
to  doubt  whether  this  were  altogether  the  case,  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  very  little  practice  in  human  dissec- 
tion. Mundinus  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
his  opportunities  of  this  kind  than  later  anatomists, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  prejudice,  have 
found  themselves.  His  treatise  was  long  tiie  text-book 
of  the  Italian  universities,  till,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Mundinus  was  superseded  by  greater 
anatomists.  The  statutes  of  the  university  of  Padua  pre- 
scribed that  anatomical  lecturers  should  adhere  to  the 
literal  text  of  Mundinus.  Though  some  have  treated  this 
writer  as  a  mere  copier  of  Galen,  he  has  much,  according 
to  Portal,  of  his  own.  There  were  also  some  good 
anatomical  writers  in  France  during  the  fourteenth 
century.* 

y  MeineiB  refen  it  to  the  tenth,  U.  oopioas  for  a  non-medical  writer.  Portal, 

413 ;  and  Tiraboachi  tibinks  it  may  be  as  Hist  de  1' Anatomie.  Blogr.  Univ. :  Mon- 

ancient.  iii.  34Y.  dine,  Chanliac.     Eicbhom,  Gesch.  der 

>  Tiraboscbi,  v.  209-244,  who  is  very  lit,  ii.  4KK47. 
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38.  Several  books  of  the  later  middle  ages,  sometimes 
of  great  size,  served  as  collections  of  natural 
dic^^ST"  history,  and,  in  fiact,  as  encyclopaedias  of  general 
ofmi<idiA     knowledge.    The  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus 
**^  belong,  in  part,  to  this  class.     They  have  been 

collected,  in  twenty-one  volumes  folio,  by  the  Dominican 
Peter  Jammi,  and  published  at  Lyons  in  1651.  After 
setting  aside  much  that  is  spurious,  Albert  may  pass  for 
the  most  fertile  writer  in  the  world.  He  is  reckoned  by 
some  the  founder  of  the  schoolmen;  but  we  mention 
him  here  as  a  compiler,  from  all  accessible  sources,  of 
what  physical  knowledge  had  been  accumtilated  in  his 
time.  A  still  more  comprehensive  contemporary  writer 
Vincent  of  0^  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  Yincent  de  Beauvais,  in  the 
Beanvaia.  Spcculum  naturalo,  morale,  doctrinale  et  his- 
toriale,  written  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  second  part  of  this  vast  treatise  in  ten  volumes 
folio,  usually  bound  in  four,  Spectilum  morale,  seems  not 
to  be  written  by  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  theologians 
of  the  same  age.  The  first,  or  Speculum  naturale,  fol- 
lows the  order  of  creation  as  an  arrangement ;  and  after 
pouring  out  all  the  author  could  collect  on  the  heavens 
and  earth,  proceeds  to  the  natural  kingdoms ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  corporeal  and  mental  structure  of  man.  In  the 
tbird  part  of  this  encyclopsedia,  under  the  title  Speculum 
doctrinale,  all  arts  and  sciences  are  explained ;  and  the 
fourth  contains  an  tmiversal  history.*  The  sources  of 
this  magazine  of  knowledge  are  of  course  very  multi- 
farious. In  the  Speculum  naturale,  at  which  alone  I 
have  looked,  Aristotle's  writings,  especially  the  history 
of  animals,  those  of  other  ancient  authors,  of  the  Arabian 
physicians,  and  of  all  who  had  treated  the  same  subjects 
in  the  middle  ages,  are  brought  together  in  a  compre- 
hensive, encyclopaadio  manner,  and  with  vast  industry, 
but  with  almost  a  studious  desire,  as  we  might  now 
&ncy,  to  accumulate  absurd  falsehoods.  Yincent,  like 
many,  it  must  be*  owned,  in  much  later  times,  through 
his  haste  to  compile,  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
nnderstand  what  he  copies.  But,  in  fact,  he  relied  on 
others  to  make  extracts  for  him,  especially  &om  the 

*  Biogr.  Univ.:  Vincentins  BeUoracensis. 
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writingB  of  Aristotle,  permitting  hiniBelf  or  them,  as  he 
tells  us,  to  change  the  order,  condense  the  meaning,  and 
explain  the  difficulties.^  It  may  be  easily  believed,  that 
neither  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  nor  his  amanu-  yincentof 
enses,  were  equal  to  this  work  of  abridging  and  Beauvais. 
transposing  their  authors.  Andr^,  accordingly,  has 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Speculum  naturale,  and  another 
to  the  same  effect  from  Albertus  Magnus,  relating  no 
doubt,  in  the  Arabian  writer  from  whom  they  borrowed, 
to  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  but  so  strangely  turned 
into  nonsense,  that  it  is  evident  they  could  not  have  un- 
derstood in  the  least  what  they  wrote.  Probably,  as 
their  language  is  nearly  the  same,  they  copied  a  bad 
translation.'^ 

39.  In  the  same  class  of  compilation  with  the  Specu* 
lum  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  we  may  place  some 

later  works,  the  Tr^sor  of  Brunette  Latini,  wriir  ^"^^'^^ 
ten  in  French  about  1280 ;  the  Beductoriimi,  Beperto- 
rium,  et  Dictionarium  morale  of  Berchorius,  or  Berchoeur, 
a  monk,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1362,*^  and  a  treatise  by 
Bartholomew  Glanvil,  De  proprietatibus  rerum,  soon  after 
that  time.  Beading  all  they  could  find,  extracting  from 
all  they  read,  digesting  their  extracts  under  some  natu- 
ral, or,  at  worst,  alphabetical  classification,  these  labo- 
rious men  gave  back  their  studies  to  the  world  with  no 
great  improvement  of  the  materials,  but  sometimes  with 
much  convenience  in  their  disposition.  This,  however, 
depended  chiefly  on  their  ability  as  well  as  diligence ; 
and  in  the  medi»val  period,  the  want  of  capacity  to  dis- 
cern probable  truth  was  a  very  great  drawlrarck  from  the 
utility  of  their  compilations. 

40.  It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  few  only  of 
the  Spanish  romances  or  ballads  founded  on  his-  Spanish 
tory  or  legend,  so  many  of  which  remain,  belong  baUwia. 

to  a  period  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Most  of 
them  should  be  placed  still  lower.    Sanchez  has  included 

b  A  qnflnudam  ftatrlbDB  ezoeipta  mis-  mum  colUgendie,  vel  etiam  obecoritatis 

oeperam;  noa  eodem  penltoa  verbomm  ezplanaiidsB  neoeasitas  exlgebat 

achemate,  quo  in  originaUbiu  rals  Jaoent,  **  Andrte,  11. 113.    See  alao  xill.  141. 

Bed  ordlne  plenunqne  transpoalto,  non-  d.  This  book,  aooording  to  De  8ade, 

nnnqnam    etiam  mutata  perpaulnlam  Vie  de  P^trarque,  ill.  650,  contains  & 

ipeorum  verbomm  forma,  maneitte  tamen  few  good  things  among  many  follies.    1 

soctorlaaententia ;  prout  Ipea  vel  prolizl-  have  never  seen  it. 
tatia  abbreviandsB  vel  multitudlnlB  In 
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none  in  bis  colleotion  of  Spanish  poetry,  limited  by  its 
title  to  that  period ;  tbongb  be  quotes  one  or  two  fri^- 
ments  wbicb  be  would  refer  to  tiie  fourteentb  century/ 
Some,  bowever,  bave  conceived,  perbaps  witb  little  foun- 
dation, that  several  in  the  general  collections  of  ro- 
mances  bave  been  modernised  in  language  from  more 
ancient  lays.  They  have  all  a  highly  chivalrous  charac- 
ter;  every  sentiment  congenial  to  that  institution,  heroic 
courage,  unsullied  honour,  generous  pride,  faithful  love, 
devoted  loyalty,  were  dispktyed  in  Castilian  verse,  not 
only  in  their  real  energy,  but  sometimes  with  an  hyper- 
bolical extravagance  to  which  the  public  taste  accommo- 
dated itself,  and  which  long  continued  to  deform  the 
national  literature.  The  ballad  of  the  Conde  de  Alarcos, 
which  may  be  found  in  Bouterwek,  or  in  Sismondi,  and 
seems  to  be  ancient,  though  not  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, will  serve  as  a  siiflicient  specimen/ 

41.  The  very  early  poetry  of  Spain  (that  published  by 
Metres  of  ^anchez)  is  marked  by  a  rude  simplicity,  a 
Spanish     rhythmical,  and  not  very  harmonious  versifica- 
1^^'     tion,  and,  especially  in  ttie  ancient  poem  of  the 
Cid,  written,  according  to  some,  before  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  occasional  vigour  and  spirit.'    This 
poetry  is  in  that  irregular  Alexandrine  measure,  which, 
as  has  been  observed,  arose  out  of  the  Latin  pentameter: 
It  gave  place  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  a  dactylic  mea- 
sure, called  versos  de  arte  mayors  generally  of  eleven  syl- 
lables, the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  being  ac- 
cented, but  subject  to  frequent  licences,  especially  that 
of  an  additional  short  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line.     But  the  fevourite  metre  in  lyric  songs  and  ro- 
mances was  the  redondilla,  the  type  of  which  was  a  line 

^  The  Marquis  of  Santlllana,  early  in  Conde  de  Alaroos,  continued  on  another 

the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  short  letter  sul^Ject    It  was  not  uncommon  to  build 

on  the  state  of  poetry  in  Spain  to  his  own  romances  on  the  stocks  of  old  ones,  taking 

time.    Sanchez  has  published  this  with  only  the  first  lines;  several  other  instances 

lung  and  valuable  notes.  occur  among  those  in  the  Gandonero, 

f  Bouterwek's  History  of  Spanish  and  which  are  not  numerous. 
Portuguese  Poetry,  i.  66.    See  also  Sis-       9  [This  has  been  the  opinion  of  Mr. 

mondi,  Lltterature  du  Midi,  iiJ.  S28,  for  Southey,  and,  I  believe,  of  others.    Bat 

the  romance  of  the  Conde  de  Alaroos.  Masdeu,  Hist  Crltica  de  Espafia,  voL  xz. 

Sismondi  refers  it  to  the  fourteenth  p.  321,  says  that  the  greatest  antiquity 

eentury ;  but  perhaps  no  strong  reason  which  can  be  given  to  the  poem  of  the 

for  this  could  be  given.    I  find,  however,  Gid  is  the  thirteenth  oentnry.    It  is  a** 

in  the  Cancionero  General,  a  "romance  cribed,  according  to  him,  to  one  Pedro 

vl^o,"  beginning  with  two  lines  of  the  Abad,  of  the  church  of  Seville^— 1842.J 
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of  four  trooliees,  requiriBg,  however,  ultemately,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  number,  one  deficient  in  the  last 
syllable,  and  consequently  throwing  an  emphasis  on  the 
close.  By  this  a  poem  was  sometimes  divided  into  short 
stanzas,  the  termination  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken 
by  the  ear.  It  is  no  more,  where  the  lines  of  eight  and 
(seven  syllables  alternate,  than  that  English  metre  with 
which  we  are  too  familiar  to  need  an  illustration.  Bou* 
terwek  has  supposed  that  this  alternation,  which  is 
nothing'  eke  than  the  trochaic  verse  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  was  preserved  traditionally  in  Spain  from  the 
songs  of  the  Boman  soldiers.  But  it  seems  by  some 
Arabic  lines  which  he  quotes,  in  common  characters, 
that  the  Saracens  had  the  line  of  four  trochees,  which,  in 
all  languages  where  s^dlables  are  strongly  distinguished 
in  time  and  emphasis,  has  been  grateful  to  the  ear.  No 
one  can  ML  to  perceive  the  sprightliness  ai^  grace  of  this 
measure,  when  accompanied  by  simple  melody.  The 
lighter  poetry  of  the  southern  nations  is  always  to  be 
judged  with  some  regard  to  its  dependence  upon  a  sister 
art.  It  was  not  written  to  be  read,  but  to  be  heard,  and 
to  be  heard  in  the  tones  of  song,  and  with  the  notes  of 
the  lyre  or  the  guitar.  Music  is  not  at  all  incapable  of 
alliance  with  reasoning  or  descriptive  poetry;  but  it 
excludes  many  forms  which  either  might  assume,  and 
requires  a  rapidity  as  well  as  intenseness  of  perception, 
which  language  cannot  always  convey.  Hence  the 
poetry  designed  for  musical  accompaniment  is  sometimes 
unfairly  derided  by  critics,  who  demand  what  it  cannot 
pretend  to  give ;  but  it  is  still  true,  that,  as  it  cannot 
give  all  which  metrical  language  is  able  to  afford,  it  is 
not  poetry  of  the  very  highest  class. 

42.  The  Castilian  language  is  rich  in  perfect  rhymes. 
But  in  their  lighter  poetry  the  Spaniards  fre- 
quently contented  themselves  with  assonances,.  atid^°*° 
Aat    is,    with    the    correspondence    of   final  ^^J^* 
syllables,  wherein  the  vowel  alone  was  the 
same,  though  with   different  consonants,   as  duro  and 
humo,  hoca  and  cosa.     These  were  often  intermingled 
with  perfect   or  consonant  rhymes.      In    themselves, 
unsatisfactory  as  they  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  our 
prejudices,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  assonances 
contained  a  musical  principle,   and  would  soon  give 
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pleasure  to  and  be  required  by  the  ear.  They  may  be 
compared  to  the  alliteration  so  common  in  the  northern 
poetry,  and  which  constitutes  almost  the  whole  regularity 
of  some  of  our  oldest  poems.  But  though  assonances 
may  seem  to  us  an  indication  of  a  rude  stage  of  poetry, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  later 
period  of  Castilian  lyric  poetry,  and  that  consonant 
rhymes,  frequently  with  tiie  recurrence  of  the  same 
syllable,  are  reckoned,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  presumption 
of  the  antiquity  of  a  romance.** 

43.  An  analogy  between  poetry  and  music,  extending 
Nature  of  bcyond  the  mere  laws  of  sound,  has  been  in- 
thegiosa.  geniously  remarked  by  Bouterwek  in  a  very 

favourite  species  of  Spanish  composition,  the  glosa.  In 
this  a  few  lines,  commonly  well  known  and  simple, 
were  glossed,  or  paraphrased,  with  as  much  variety  and 
originality  a^  the  poet's  ingenuity  could  give,  in  a 
succession  of  stanzas,  so  that  the  leading  sentiment 
shotild  be  preserved  in  each,  as  the  subject  of  an  air 
runs  through  its  variations.  It  was  often  contrived  that 
the  chief  words  of  the  glossed  lines  should  recur  sepa- 
rately in  the  course  of  each  stanza.  The  two  arts  being 
incapable  of  a  perfect  analogy,  this  must  be  taken  as 
a  geneiul  one;  but  it  was  necessary  that  each  stanza 
should  be  conducted  so  as  to  terminate  in  the  lines,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  gloss.' 
Of  these  artiflcial,  though  doubtless,  at  the  time,  very 
pleasing  compositions,  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I 
Know,  to  be  found  beyond  the  peninsula  ;^  though,  in  a 
general  sense,  it  may  be  said,  that  all  lyric  poetry, 
wherein  a  burthen  or  repetition  of  leading  verses  recurs, 
must  originally  be  founded  on  the  same  principle,  less 
artfully  and  musically  developed.  The  burthen  of  a 
song  can  only  be  an  impertinence,  if  its  sentiment  does 
not  pervade  the  whole. 

44.  The  Cancionero  General,  a  collection  of  Spanish 
poetry  written  between  the  age  of  Juan  de  la  Mena, 

b  Bouterwek's  Introdaction.  Velasquez  i  Bonterwek.  p.  1 1ft. 

in  Dieze'a  German  translation,  p.  288.  k  They  appear  with  the  name  Groaas 

The  assonance  is  peculiar  to  the  Spani-  in  the  Candoneiro  Geral  of  Besende ;  and 

ards.    [But  it  is  said  by  M.  Raynouard  there  seems,  as  I  have  observed  already, 

that  assonances  are  common  in  the  earliest  to  be  something  much  of  the  same  kind 

French  poetrs'.  Journal  des  Savans,  July,  in  the  older  Portuguese  collection  of  the 

1833.— 1842.]  thirteenth  century.                               ^ 
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near  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy,  and  itis 
publication  by  Castillo  in  1617,  contains  the  ^^ 
productions  of  one  hundred  and  thirfy'^ix  cancionero 
poets,  as  Bouterwek  says ;  and  in  the  edition  ^^^^^ 
of  1620  I  have  counted  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
There  is  also  much  anonymous.  The  volume  is  in  two 
hundred  and  three  folios,  and  includes  compositions  by 
Yillena,  Santillana,  and  the  other  poets  of  the  age  o| 
John  II.,  besides  those  of  later  date.  But  I  find  also 
the  name  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  which,  if  it  means  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Conde  Lucanor,  must  belong  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  though  the  preface  of  Castillo 
seems  to  confine  his  collection  to  the  age  of  Mena."*  A 
small  part  only  are  strictly  love  songs  (canciones) ;  but 
the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  larger  portion  is 
amatory.  Several  romances  occur  in  this  collection; 
one  of  them  is  Moorish,  and,  perhaps,  older  than  the 
capture  of  Granada ;  but  it  was  long  afterwards  that  the 
Spanish  romancers  habitually  embeUished  their  fictions 
with  Moorish  manners.  These  romances,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  were  sometimes  glosed,  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  style  readily  lending  itself  to  an  expansion 
of  the  sentiment.  Some  that  are  called  romances  contain 
no  story ;  sus  the  Eosa  Fresca  and  the  Fonte  Frida,  both 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi, 

45.  "  Love  songs,"  says  Bouterwek,  **  form  by  far  the 
principal  part'  of  the  old  Spanish  cancioneros. 
To  read  them  regularly  through  would  require  chM-Ster  o/ 
a  strong  passion  for  compositions  of  this  class,  Spanish 
for  the  monotony  of  the  authors  is  interminable.  *°° 
To  extend  aad  spin  out  a  theme  as  long  as  possible^ 
though  only  to  seize  a  new  modification  of  the  old  ideas 
and  phrases,  was,  in  their  opinion,  essential  to  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  their  poetic  effusions  of  the  heart.    That 
loquacity,  which  is  an  hereditary  fault  of  the  Italian 
canzone,  must  also  be  endured  in  perusing  the  amatory 
flights  of  the  Spanish  redondillas,  while  in  them  tha 

™  Don  Jtum  Manuel,  a  prince  de-  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 

Bcended  from  Ferdinand  III.,  was  the  novelists,  many  other  tales  are  inters 

most  accomplished  man  whom  Spain  pro-  woven.    *'  In  every  passage  of  the  book," 

duced  in  his  age.    One  of  the  earliest  says  Bonterwek,  **  the  author  shows  him- 

specimens  of  GastlUan  prose,  £1  Conde  self  a  man  of  the  world  and  an  observer 

Lucanor,  places  him  high  in  the  litera-  of  human  nature." 
ture  of  his  country.    It  is  a  moral  fiction. 
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Italian  oonectness  of  expression  would  be  looked  for 
in  vain.  From  the  desire,  perhaps,  of  relieving  their 
monotony  by  some  sort  of  variety,  the  authors  have 
indtilged  in  even  more  witticisms  and  plays  of  words 
than  the  Italians,  but  they  also  sought  to  infuse  a  more 
emphatic  spirit  into  their  compositions  than  the  latter. 
The  Spanish  poems  of  this  class  exhibit,  in  general,  all 
the  poverty  of  the  compositions  of  the  troul»doTirs,  but 
blend  with  the  simplicity  of  these  bards  the  pomp  of 
the  Spanish  national  style  in  its  utmost  vigour.  This: 
resemblance  to  the  troubadour  songs  was  not,  however, 
produced  by  imitation;  it  arose  out  of  the  spirit  of 
romantic  love,  which  at  that  period,  and  for  several 
preceding  centuries,  gave  to  the  south  of  Europe  the 
same  feeling  and  taste.  Since  the  age  of  Petrarch  this 
spirit  had  appeared  in  classical  perfection  in  Italy.  But 
the  Spanish  amatory  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
not  reached  an  equal  degree  of  cultivation;  and  the 
whole  turn  of  their  idea8  required  rather  a  passionate 
than  a  tender  expression.  The  sighs  of  the  languishing 
Italians  became  cries  in  Spain.  Glowing  pafision, 
despair,  and  violent  ecstasy  were  the  soul  of  the 
Spanish  love  songs.  The  continually  recurring  picture 
of  the  contest  between  reason  and  passion  is  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  these  songs.  The  Italian  poets  did  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  triumph  of  reason. 
The  rigidly  moral  Spaniard  was,  however,  anxious  to  be 
wise  even  in  the  midst  of  his  folly.  But  this  obtrusion 
of  wisdom  in  an  improper  place  frequently  gives  an 
unpoetical  harshness  to  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain,  in 
spite  of  all  the  softness  of  its  melody."" 

46.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  John  11.,  king  of  Castile 
from  1407  to  1454,  that  this  golden  age  of  lyric 

^  poetry  commenced.*"     A  season  of  peace  and 

regularity,  a  monarchy  well  limited,  but  no  longer  the 

■*  VoL  i  p.  109.  the  year  1400.    I  am  inclined  to  think, 

^  Velasquez,  p.  165,  442  (in  Dieze),  however,  that  few  would  be  found  to 

mentions,  what  has  escaped  Bouterwek,  ascend  much  higher.    I  do  not  find  the 

*■  more  ancient  Gandonero  than  that  of  name  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  which  occurs 

Castillo,  compiled  hi  the  reign  of  John  in  the  Cancionero  of  Castillo.    A  copy  of 

II.   by  Juan   Alfonso  de   Baena,  and  this  manuscript  Cancionero  of  Baena  waa 

hitherto  unpublished.    As  it  is  entitled  lately  sold  (1836),  among  the  MSS.  of 

Cancionero  di  Poetas  Antiguos,  it  may  Mr.  Heber,  and  purchased  for  1201.  by 

be  supposed  to  contain  some  earlier  than  the  King  of  the  French. 
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sport  of  domineering  fEumliee,  a  Tirtuons  king,  a  minister 
too  haughty  and  ambitious,  but  able  and  resolute,  were 
encouragements  to  that  light  strain  of  amorous  poetry 
which  a  state  of  ease  alone  can  suffer  mankind  to  enjoy. 
And  Portugal,  for  the  whole  of  this  century,  was  in 
as  flourishing  a  condition  as  Castile  dtiring  tiiis  single 
reign.  But  we  shall  defer  the  mention  of  her  lyric 
poetry,  as  it  seems  chiefly  to  be  of  a  later  date.  In  the 
court  of  John  11.  were  found  three  men,  whose  names 
stand  high  in  the  early  annals  of  Spanish  poetsof 
poetry, — ^the  marquises  of  Villena  and  Santil-  ^  coort, 
lana,  and  Juan  de  Mena.  But,  except  for  their  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  letters,  amidst  the  dissipations  of  a  court, 
they  have  no  pretensions  to  enter  into  competition  with 
some  of  the  obscure  poets  to  whom  we  owe  the  romances 
of  chivalry.  A  desire,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  needless 
learning,  and  to  astonish  the  vulgar  by  an  appearance  ' 
of  pro&idity,  so  often  the  bane  of  poetiy,  led  them 
into  prosaic  and  tedious  details,  and  into  affected  re- 
finements.^ 

47.  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  long  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land after  the  battle*  of  Agincourt,  was  the  first  0,^1^^ 
who  gave  polish  and  elegance  to  French  poetiy.  duke  of 
In  a  more  enlightened  age,  according  to  Goujet's  ^^«*^ 
opinion,  he  would  have  been  among  their  greatest  poets.'^ 
Except  a  little  allegory  in  the  taste  of  his  times,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  kind  of  verse  called  rondeaux,  and  to 
slight  amatory  poems,  which,  if  they  aim  at  little,  still 
deserve  the  praise  of  reaching  what  they  aim  at.  The 
easy  turns  of  thought  and  graceful  simplicity  of  style 
which  these  compositions  require  came  spontaneously 
to  the  duke  of  C^leans.  Without  as  much  humour  as 
Clement  Marot  long  afterwards  displayed,  he  is  much 
more  of  a  gentleman,  and  would  have  been  in  any  times, 
if  not  quite  what  Goujet  supposes,  a  great  poet,  yet  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  court.' 

P  Boaterwek,  p.  78.  Petit  merder,  petit  ponier : 

4  GoiiJet,  Biblioth^qae  FtmneBifle,  iz.       Fonrtaut  si  Je  n'al  maichandlae 
333.  Qui  Bolt  du  tout  k  votre  guise 

'  The  following  very  slight  vaudeville  ?«®  iSSfS  P^iY'  f^JS^J?^'**®'' 

winshowtijeeasystyleofthedukeof  J^^iLdu^S^r^d^V^. 

Orleana    It  la  curious  to  observe  how  ^  ...  ^^^„,  ^.^  «-«5^» 

UUl.  «»  »»m»r  of  Renoh  pofy,  ta  |?*{iX?il'SS*j5?»Wl.r, 

such  productions,  has  been  chaoged  since  Le  temps  perds,  quand  k  vous  devise, 

tbe  fifteenth  oentiuy.  Je  vais  pw&lre  mon  emprise, 
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48.  The  English  language  was  slowly  refining  itself, 
liiQgiJBh  smd  growing  into  general  use.  That  which  we 
voe^-  sometimes  call  pedantry  and  innovation,  the 
forced  introduction  of  French  words  by  Chaucer,  though 
hardly  more  by  him  than  by  all  his  predecessors  who 
translated  our  neighbours'  poetry,  and  the  harsh  Latin* 
isms  that  began  to  appear  soon  afterwards,  has  given 
English  a  copiousness  and  variety  which  perhaps  no 
other  language  possesses.  But  as  yet  there  was  neither 
thought  nor  knowledge  sufficient  to  bring  out  its  capa- 
cities. After  the  death  of  Chaucer,  in  1400,  a  dreary 
blank  of  long  duration  occurs  in  our  annals.  The  poetry 
of  Hoccleve  is  wretchedly  bad,  abounding  with  pedantry, 
and  destitute  of  all  grace  or  spirit.*  Lydgate, 
ydgate.  ^^  monk  of  Bury,  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
prefers  doubtless  a  higher  claim  to  respect.  An  easy 
versifier,  he  served  to  make  poetry  familiar  to  the  many, 
and  may  sometimes  please  the  few.  Gray,  no  light 
authorily,  speaks  more  fetvourably  of  Lydgate  than  either 
Warton  or  Ellis,  or  than  the  general  complexion  of  his 
poetry  would  induce  most  readers  to  do.*  But  great 
poets  have  often  the  taste  to  discern,  and  the  candour  to 
acknowledge,  those  beauties  which  are  latent  amidst  the 
tedious  dtdness  of  their  humbler  brethren.  Lydgate, 
though  probably  a  man  of  inferior  powers  of  mind  to 
Gower,  has  more  of  the  minor  qualities  of  a  poet;  his 
lines  have  sometimes  more  spirit,  more  humour,  and  he 
describes  with  more  graphic  minuteness.  But  his  dif- 
faseness  becomes  genercdly  feeble  and  tedious;  the 
attention  f&Ua  in  the  schoolboy  stories  of  Thebes  and 
Troy ;  and  he  had  not  the  judgment  to  select  and  com- 
press the  prose  narratives  from  which  he  commonly  de- 
rived his  subject.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  Lydgate 
would  have  been  a  better  poet  in  satire  upon  his  own 
times,  or  delineation  of  their  manners;  themes  which 
James  L  of  would  have  gratified  us  much  more  than  the 
Scotland,  fate  of  princcs.  The  King's  Quair,  by  James  L 
of  Scotland,  is  a  long  allegory,  polished  and  imaginative, 

Et  panni  lea  rnes  crier:  t  id.  S6t-407 ;  Gray's  Works,  hy  ]£»- 

Petit  mercier,  petit  panler.  thia8.iL65>Y3.  Theae  remarks  on  Lydgate 

(Recueil  dea  Anciens  Fortes  Fran^ais^  show  what  the  history  of  English  poetry 

i  196.)  wrould  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Gray, 

*  WarUm,  iL  348.  as  to  aoond  and  fair  crilidsok 
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but  with  some  of  the  tediousness  usual  in  such  produo- 
tions.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  or  a  later  sovereign, 
James  V.,  were  the  author  of  a  lively  comic  poem, 
Christ's  Kirk  o'  the  Green ;  the  style  is  so  provincial 
that  no  Englishman  can  draw  any  inference  as  to  its 
antiquity.  It  is  much  more  removed  from  our  language 
than  the  King's  Quair.  Whatever  else  could  be  men- 
tioned as  deserving  of  praise  is  anonymous  and  of  tui- 
certain  date.  It  seems  to  have  been  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  baUad  of  our  northern  minstrels  arose. 
But  none  of  these  that  are  extant  could  be  placed  with 
much  likelihood  so  early  as  1440." 

49.  We  have  thus  traced  in  outline  the  form  of 
European  literature  as  it  existed  in  the  middle 
ages  and  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  fifteenth  of  ciaSS? 
century.  The  result  must  be  to  convince  us  of  ^^^^Ij^ 
our  great  obligations  to  Italy  for  her  renewal 
of  classical  learning.  What  might  have  been  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  Europe  if  she  had  never  gone  back 
to  the  fountains  of  Greek  and  Boman  genius  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine;  certainly  nothing  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  gave  prospect  of  a  very 
abundant  harvest.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  man 
of  high  reputation  in  modem  times  who  has  not  reaped 
benefit,  directly  or  through  others,  from  the  revival  of 
ancient  learning.  We  have  the  greatest  reason  to  doubt 
whether,  without  the  Italians  of  these  ages,  it  would 
ever  have  occurred.  The  trite  metaphors  of  light  and 
darkness,. of  dawn  and  twilight,  are  used  carelessly  by 
those  who  touch  on  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  suggest  by  analogy  an  uninterrupted  progression,  in 
which  learning,  like  the  sun,  has  dissipated  ^e  shadows 
of  barbarism.  But  with  closer  attention  it  is  easily  seen 
that  this  is  not  a  correct  representation ;  that,  taking 
Europe  generally,  far  from  being  in  a  more  advanced 

°  Caievy  Chase  seems  to  be  the  most  natnral  and  touching,  mamier  of  Che  later 

ancient  of  those  ballads  that  has  been  baUada.     One  of  the  most  remarkable 

preserved.     It  may  possibly  have  been  drcumstances  abont  this  celebrated  lay 

written  while  Henry  VI.  was  on  the  is,  that  it  relates  a  totally  fictitious  event 

throne,  thoagfa  a  late  critic  would  bring  with  all  historical  particularity,  and  with  * 

it  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL  real  names.    Hence  it  was  probably  not 

Bryc^es'  British  Bibliography,  iv.    97.  composed  while  many  remembered  the 

The  slyle  is  often  fiery,  like  the  old  war  days  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  fray  of 

■oogB,  and  much  above  the  feeble,  though  Chevy  Chase  is  feigned  to  have  occurred. 
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stage  of  learning  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury than  two  hundred  years  before,  she  had  in  many 
respects  gone  backwards,  and  gave  little  sign  of  any 
tendency  to  recover  her  ground.  There  is  in  fewjt  no 
security,  as  far  as  the  past  history  of  mankind  assures 
us,  that  any  nation  will  be  uniformly  progressive  in 
science,  arts,  and  letters ;  nor  do  I  perceive,  whatever 
may  be  the  current  language,  that  we  can  expect  this  with 
much  greater  confidence  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

50.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  chrono- 
logical history,  let  us  consider  for  a  short  time  some  of 
the  prevailing  strains  of  sentiment  and  opinion  which 
shaped  the  public  mind  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  period. 

61.  In  the  early  European  poetry,  the  art  sednlonsly 
^jj^^^^^^  cultivated  by  so  many  nations,  we  are  strudk 
of  classical  by  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  from  the 
poetry  lost  regains  of  antiquity,  and  belong  to  social 
changes  which  we  should  be  careful  to  apprehend.  The 
principles  of  discernment  as  to  works  of  imagination  and 
sentiment,  wrought  up  in  Greece  and  Eome  by  a  fach 
tidious  and  elaborate  criticism,  were  of  course  effaced  in 
the  total  oblivion  of  that  literature  to  which  they  had 
been  applied.  The  Latin  language,  no  longer  intelli- 
gible except  to  a  limited  class,  lost  that  adaptation  to 
popular  sentiment  which  its  immature  progeny  had  not 
yet  attained.  Hence,  perhaps,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
there  ensued,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  a 
kind  of  palsy  of  the  inventive  fisiculties,  *  so  that  we 
cannot  discern  for  several  centuries  any  traces  of  their 
vigorous  exercise. 

62.  Five  or  six  new  languages,  however,  besides  the 

ancient  German,  became  gradually  flexible  and 
o/aitidmi  copious  cnough  to  cxprcss  thought  and  emotion 
^modern  ^^h  more  precision  and  energy;  metre  and 
^^^^^^  rhyme  gave  poetry  its  form ;  a  new  European 
literature  was  springing  up,  fr^sh  and  lively,  in  gay 
raiment,  by  the  side  of  that  decrepit  Latinity  which 
rather  ostentatiously  wore  ita  threadbare  robes  of  more 
solemn  dignity  than  becoming  grace.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  the  revival  of  ancient  litera- 
ture among  the  Italians  seemed  likely  to  change  again 
the  scene,  and  threatened  to  restore  a  standard  of  critical 
excellence  by  which  the  new  Europe  would  be  disad* 
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vantageonsly  tried.  It  was  soon  felt,  if  not  recognised 
in  words,  that  what  had  delighted  Europe  for  some 
preceding  centuries  depended  upon  sentiments  fondly 
cherished,  and  opinions  firmly  held,  but  foreign,  at  least 
in  the  forms  they  presented,  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
antiquity.  From  this  time  we  may  consider  as  begin- 
ning to  stand  opposed  to  each  other  two  schools  of  cri- 
ticism, latterly  called  the  classical  and  romantic ;  names 
which  should  not  be  understood  as  absolutely  exact,  but 
perhaps  rather  more  apposite  in  the  period  to  which 
these  pages  relate  than  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

53.  War  is  a  very  common  subject  of  fiction,  and  the 
warrior's  character  is  that  which  poets  have  ^g^^j 
ever  delighted  to  portray.  But  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
chivalry,  nourished  by  the  laws  of  feudal  tenure  ****  P<»*ry- 
and  limited  monarchy,  by  the  rules  of  honour,  courtesy, 
and  gallantry,  by  ceremonial  institutions  and  public 
shows,  had  rather  artificially  modified  the  generous  daring 
which  always  forms  the  basis  of  that  character.  It  must 
be  owned  that  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  furnished  a 
source  of  fiction  not  unlike  those  of  romance;  that 
Perseus,  Theseus,  or  Hercules  answer  pretty  well  to 
knights  errant,  and  that  many  stories  in  the  poets  are  in 
the  very  style  of  Amadis  or  Ariosto.  But  these  form  no 
great  part  of  what  we  call  classical  poetry ;  though  they 
show  that  the  word,  in  its  opposition  to  the  latter  style, 
must  not  be  understood  to  comprise  everything  that  has 
descended  from  antiquity.  Nothing  could  less  resemble 
the  peculiar  form  of  chivalry  than  Greece  in  the  repub- 
lican times,  or  Kome  in  any  times. 

54.  The  popular  taste  had  been  also  essentially  affected 
by  changes  in  social  intercourse,  rendering  it 

more  studiously  and  pimctiliously  courteous,  gaiiStey 
and  especially  by  the  homage  due  to  women  Awards 

■'■''•'  ^  women 

nnder  the  modem  laws  of  gallantry.  Love, 
with  the  ancient  poets,  is  often  tender,  sometimes 
virtuous,  but  never  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  defer- 
ence or  inferiority.  This  elevation  of  the  female  sex 
through  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  stronger, 
thou^  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  philosophical  history 
of  Europe,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  adequately  developed. 
It  did  not  originate,  or  at  least  very  partially,  in  the 
Teutonic  manners,  from  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
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derived.  The  love-songs  again,  and  romances  of  Arabia, 
where  others  have  sought  its  birthplace,  display,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  that  rapturous  adoration  which 
distinguishes  the  language  of  later  poetrj'-,  and  have, 
perhaps,  in  some  measure,  been  the  models  of  the  Pro- 
venQal  troubadours ;  yet  this  seems  rather  consonant  to 
the  hyperbolical  character  of  oriental  works  of  imagina- 
tion, than  to  a  state  of  manners  where  the  usual  lot  of 
women  is  seclusion,  if  not  slavery.  The  late  editor  of 
Warton  has  thought  it  sufficient  to  call  **  that  reverence 
and  adoration  of  the  female  sex  which  has  descended  to 
our  own  times,  the  offepring  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion."* But  until  it  can  be  shown  that  Christianity 
establishes  any  such  principle,  we  must  look  a  little 
farther  down  for  its  origin. 

55.  Without  rejecting,  by  any  means,  the  influence  of 
Its  probable  these  Collateral  and  preparatory  circumstances, 
origin.  we  might  ascribe  more  direct  efficacy  to  the 
favour  shown  towards  women  in  succession  to  lands, 
through  inheritance  or  dower,  by  the  later  Eoman  law, 
and  by  the  customs  of  the  northern  nations ;  to  the  re- 
spect which  the  clei^  paid  them  (a  subject  which 
might  bear  to  be  more  fully  expanded) ;  but,  above  all, 
to  the  gay  idleness  of  the  nobility,  consuming  the  in- 
tervals of  peace  in  festive  enjoyments.  In  whatever 
country  the  charms  of  high-bom  beauty  were  first  ad- 
mitted to  grace  the  banquet  or  give  brilliancy  to  the 
tournament, — in  whatever  country,  the  austere  restraints 
of  jealousy  were  most  completely  laid  aside, — in  what- 
ever country  the  coarser,  tiiough  often  more  virtuous, 
simplicity  of  unpolished  ages  was  exchanged  for  winning 
and  delicate  artifices, — in  whatever  country,  through  the 
influence  of  climate  or  polish,  less  boisterousness  and  in- 
temperance prevailed, — it  is  there  that  we  must  expect  to 
find  the  commencement  of  so  great  a  revolution  in  society. 

56.  Gallantry,  in  this  sense  of  a  general  homage  to 

the  fair,  a  respectful  deference  to  woman,  in- 
«5h(!tS°ta  dependent  of  personal  attachment,  seems  to 
old  TeiitMiic  have  first  become  a  perceptible  element  of 
appews  in'^  European  manners  in  the  south  of  France,  and, 
if^i^ir!     probably,  not  later  than  the.  end  of  the  tenth 

century  J  it  was  not  at  all  in  unifion  with  the 

«  Preface,  p.  123.  '     exact  date  for  that  which  to  Its  nature 

^  It  would  be  absurd  to  aasign  an    must  be  gradoaL^I  have  i«  sospicion 
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rough  habits  of  the  Carlovingian  Franks  or  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  There  is  little  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  of 
it  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  or  in  that  upon  Attila,  or  in 
the  oldest  Teutonic  fragments,  or  in  the  Nibelungen 
Lied  ;*  love  may  appear  as  a  natural  passion,  but  not  as 
a  conventional  idolatry.  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand, 
fully  developed  in  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  usages 
of  northern  France,  when  we  look  at  the  tales  of  the 
court  of  Arthur,  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  gave  to 
the  world  about  1128.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  foundation  of  this  famous  romance,  whatever  of 
legendary  tradition  he  may  have  borrowed  from  Wales 
or  Britany,  the  position  that  he  was  merely  a  faithful 
translator  appears  utterly  incredible.'  Besides  the  nu- 
merous allusions  to  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  to  the 
history  of  his  times,  which  Mr.  Turner  and  others  have 
indicated,  the  chivalrous  gallantry,  with  which  alone  we 
are  now  concerned,  is  not  characteristic  of  so  rude  a 
people  as  the  Welsh  or  Armoricans.  Geofirey  is  almost 
our  earliest  testimony  to  these  manners ;  and  this  gives 
the  chief  value  to  his  fables.  The  crusades  were  pro- 
bably the  great  means  of  inspiring  an  uniformity  of 
conventional  courtesy  into  the  European  aristocracy, 

that  sexnal  respect,  though  not  with  all  von  Ghristlichen  mysticismas  fast  gar 

the   reflnemeDts  of  chivalry,  might  be  nicfats.    Bouterwek,  iz.  147.    I  ihay  ob- 

traced  earlier  in  the  south  of  Eorope  than  serve  that  the  positions  in  the  text,  as 

the  tenth  centnry ;  bat  it  would  require  to  the  absence  of  gallantry  in  the  old 

a  long  investigation  to  prove  this.  Teutonic  poetry,  are  borne  out  by  every 

A  passage,  often  quoted,  of  Radulphus  other    authority ;    by    Weber,    Price, 

Glaber,  on  the  affected  and  effeminate  Tu^er,  and  Eichhom.    The  last  vnriter 

manners,  as  he>  thought  them,  of  the  draws  rather  an  amusing  inference  as  to 

southern  nobility  who  came  in  the  train  the  want  of  politeness  towards  the  £&ir 

of  Constance,  daughter  of  the  count  of  sex,  from  the  f^quency  of  abductions  in 

Toulouse,  on  her  marriage  with  Robert,  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  story,  which 

king  of  France,  in  999,  indicates  that  the  be  enumerates.     Allg.   Gescb.,   i.   37. 

roughness  of  the  Teutonic  character,  as  App.,  p.  87.    [We  might  appeal  also  to 

well  perhaps  as  some  of  its  virtues,  had  the  very  curious  old  German  poems  on 

yielded  to  the  arts  and  amusements  of  Hildebrand,  perhaps  of  the  eighth  cen- 

peace.    It  became  a  sort  of  proverb ;  tury,  published  by  the  Orimms  at  Cassel 

Franci  ad    bella,   Provinciales  ad  vie-  in  1812.    They  exhibit  chivalry  without 

tnalia.  Eichhom,  Allg.  Gesch.,L  Append,  its  gallantry.     Some  accoxmi  of  them 

f  3.    The  social  history  of  the  tenth  and  may  be  found  in  Roquefort,  p.  61,  or  in 

eleventh  centuries  is  not  easily  recovered.  Bouterwek.—-!  842.] 

We  mustjudge  from  probabilities  founded  *  See  in  Mr.  Turner's  Hist,  of  Eng- 

on  single  passages,  and  on  the  general  land,  iv.  256-269,  two  dissertations  on 

tone  of  civil  history.    The  kingdom  of  the  romantic  histories  of  Turpin  and  of 

Aries  was  more  tranquil  than  the  rest  of  Geoffrey,  wherein  the  relation  between 

France.  the  two,  and  the  motives  with  which 

*  Von  eigentlicber  Galanterie  ist  in  each  was  written,  seem  irreihigably  de- 

dem  Nibelungen  lied  wenlg  sen  finden,  monstrated.                             ^           I 
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whicli  still  constitutes  tlie  common  character  of  gentle- 
men; but  it  may  have  been  gradually  wearing  away 
their  national  peculiarities  for  some  time  before. 

57.  The  condition  and  the  opinions  of  a  people  stamp 

a  character  on  its  literature ;  while  that  liteia- 
ofchJv^  ture  powerfully  reacts  upon  and  moulds  afresh 
2j2J^         the  national  temper  from  which  it  has  taken  its 

distinctive  type.  This  is  remarkably  applicable 
to  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Some  have  even  believed 
that  chivalry  itself,  in  the  fulness  of  proportion  ascribed 
to  it  by  these  works,  had  never  existence  beyond  their 
pages ;  others,  with  more  probability,  that  it  was  height- 
ened and  preserved  by  their  influence  upon  a  state  of 
society  which  had  given  them  birth.  A  considerable 
difference  is  perceived  between  the  metrical  romances, 
contemporaneous  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the 
crusades,  and  those  in  prose  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  former  are  more  fierce,  more 
warlike,  more  faU  of  abhorrence  of  infidels ;  they  dis- 
play less  of  punctilious  courtesy,  less  of  submissive 
deference  to  woman,  less  of  absorbing  and  passionate 
love,  less  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury ;  their  supersti- 
tion has  more  of  interior  belief  and  less  of  ornamental 
machinery  than  those  to  which  Amadis  de  Gaul  and 
other  heroes  of  the  later  cycles  of  romance  furnished  a 
model.  The  one  reflect,  in  a  tolerably  faithful  mirror, 
the  rough  customs  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  their 
original  freedom,  but  partially  modified  by  the  gallant 
and  courteous  bearing  of  France ;  the  others  represent 
to  us,  with  more  of  licensed  deviation  from  reality,  the 
softened  features  of  society,  in  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
system  through  the  cessation  of  intestine  war,  the  in- 
.  crease  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  silent  growth  of 
female  ascendency.  This  last  again  was,  no  doubt,  pro- 
moted by  the  tone  given  to  manners  through  romance ; 
the  language  of  respect  became  that  of  gallantry ;  the 
sympathy  of  mankind  was  directed  towards  the  success 
of  love ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  thought  that  the  sacrifices 
which  this  laxity  of  moral  opinion  cost  the  less  prudent 
of  the  fair  were  but  the  price  of  the,  homage  that  the 
whole  sex  obtained. 

58.  Nothing,  however,  more  showed  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  trains  of  sentiments  in  points 
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of  taste  than  the  difference  of  religion.  It  wonld  be  iintrae 
to  say  that  ancient  poetry  is  entirely  wanting  Effect  of 
in  exalted  notions  of  the  Deity ;  but  they  are  ^p^^ 
rare  in  comparison  with  those  which  the  Chris-  upm 
tian  religion  has  inspired  into  very  inferior  voetrj. 
minds,  and  which,  with  more  or  less  purity,  pervaded 
thevmiftcalar  poetry  of  Europe.  They  were  obscured 
in  bZfffi' periods  by  an  enormous  superstructure  of  my- 
thological machinery,  but  so  different  in  names  and 
associations,  though  not  always  in  spirit,  or  even  in  cir- 
cumstances, that  those  who  delighted  in  the  feibles  of 
Ovid  usually  scorned  the  Golden  Legend  of  James  de 
Voragine,  whose  pages  were  turned  over  with  equal 
pleasure  by  a  credulous  multitude,  little  able  to  under- 
stand why  any  one  should  relish  heathen  stories  which 
he  did  not  believe.  The  modem  mythology,  if  we  may 
include  in  it  the  saints  and  devils,  as  well  as  the  fairy 
and  goblin  armies,  which  had  been  retained  in  service 
since  the  days  of  paganism,  is  so  much  more  copious  and 
so  much  more  easily  adapted  to  our  ordinary  associations 
than  the  ancient,  that  this  has  given  an  advantage  to  the 
romantic  school  in  their  contention,  which  they  have 
well  known  how  to  employ  and  to  abuse. 

69.  Upon  these  three  columns — chivalry,  gallantr}', 
and  religion — ^repose  the  fictions  of  the  middle  q^^^^ 
ages,  especially  those  usually  designated  as  tone  of 
romances.  These,  such  as  we  now  know  them,  "^^^c®- 
and  such  as  display  the  characteristics  above  mentioned, 
were  originally  metrical,  and  chiefly  written  by  natives 
of  the  north  of  France.  The  English  and  Germans 
translated  or  imitated  them.  A  new  era  of  romance  began 
with  the  Amadis  de  Gaul,  derived  as  some  have  thought, 
but  upon  insufficient  evidence,  from  a  French  metrical 
original,  but  certainly  written  in  Portugal,  though  in 
the  Castilian  language,  by  Vasco  de  Lobeyra,  whose 
death  is  generally  fixed  in  1325.**  This  romance  is  in 
prose ;  and  though  a  long  interval  seems  to  have  elapsed 
before  those  founded  on  the  story  of  Amadis  began  to 
mtdtiply,  many  were  written  in  French  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
derived  from  other  legends  of  chivalry,  which  became 

b  Bouterwek,  Hist  of  Spanish  literature,  p.  iS. 
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tke  popular  reading,  and  superseded  tlie  old  metrical 
romances,  already  somewhat  obsolete  in  their  forms  of 
language.*" 

60.  As  the  taste  of  a  chivalrous  aristocracy  was  natn- 
Popular  ^^y  delighted  with  romances,  that  not  only 
moiai  led  the  imagination  through  a  series  of  adven- 
fictionfl.  tures,  but  presented  a  mirror  of  sentiments  to 
which  they  themselves  pretended,  so  that  of  mankind  in 
general  found  its  gratification,  sometimes  in  tales  of  home 
growth  or  transplanted  from  the  East,  whether  serious  or 
amusing,  such  as  the  Gesta  Bomanorum,  the  Dolopathos, 
the  Decameron  (certainly  the  most  celebrated  and  best 
written  of  these  inventions),  the  Pecorone ;  sometimes  in 
historical  ballads  or  in  moral  fables,  a  fevourite  style  of 
composition,  especially  .with  the  Teutonic  nations ;  some- 
times again  in  legends  of  saints  and  the  popular  demon- 
ology  of  the  age.  The  experience  and  sagacity,  the  moral 
sentiments,  the  invention  and  femcy  of  many  obscure 
centuries,  may  be  discerned  more  fully  and  favourably 
in  these  various  fictions  than  in  their  elaborate  treatises. 
No  one  of  the  European  nations  stands  so  high  in  this 
respect  as  the  German ;  their  ancient  tales  have  a  raci- 
ness  and  truth  which  has  been  only  imitated  by  others. 
Among  the  most  renowned  of  these  we  must  place  the 
story  of  Eeynard  the  Fox,  the  origin  of  which,  long 
sought  by  literary  critics,  recedes,  as  they  prolong  the 
inquiry,  into  greater  depths  of  antiquity.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  written  or  at  least  first  published  in  German 
rhyme  by  Henry  of  Alkmaar,  in  1498 ;  but  earlier  edi- 
tions, in  the  Flemish  language,  have  since  been  dis- 
covered.** It  has  been  found  written  in  French  verse  by 
Jaquemars  Gielee,  of  Lille,  near  the  end,  and  in  French 
prose  by  Peter  of  St.  Cloud,  near  the  beginning,  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Finally,  the  principal  characters  are 
mentipned  in  a  Proven9al  song  by  Eichard  Coeur  de 

*  The  oldest  prose  romaDoe*  which  teentfa    oentoiy.     Those    relating   to 

alto  is  partly  metrical,  appears  to  be  Arthur  and  the  round  table  are  esteemed 

Tristan  of  Leonois,  one  of  the  cjrcle  of  of  an  earlier  da^  than  snch  as  have 

the  Tonnd  table,  written  or  translated  hy  Charlemagne  for  their  hero.     Most  of 

Lucas  de  Gast,  about  1170.    Roquefort,  these  romanoes  in  prose  are  taken  from 

Etat  de  la  Po^sle   Franfaise,  p.   147.  metrical  romanoes.— 1842.] 

[Several  romances  in  prose  are  said  in  d  [I  have  been  reminded  that  Cazton's 

Hist.  litt.  de  la  France,  xvi.  110,  111,  ''Historye  of  Reynard  the  Foxe"  was 

to  be  older  than  the  dose  of  the  thir-  published  in  1481.— 1847.] 
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Lion.'  But  thoTigli  we  thus  bring  tlie  story  to  France, 
where  it  became  so  popular  as  to  change  the  very  name 
of  iiie  principal  animal,  which  was  always  called  goupil 
(vulpes)  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  assumed, 
nrom  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  name  of  Eenard,'  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  of  German  origin ; 
and,  according  to  a  conjecture  once  thought  probable,  a 
certain  Reinard  of  Lorraine,  famous  for  his  vulpine 
qualities  ia  the  ninth  century,  suggested  the  name  to 
some  unknown  fabulist  of  the  empire.  But  Baynouard, 
and  I  believe  Grimm,  have  satisfactonly  refuted  this 
hypothesis.* 

61.  These  moral  fictions,  as  well  as  more  serious  pro- 
ductions, in  what  may  be  called  the  ethical  literature  of 
the  middle  ages,  towards  which  Grermany  con- 
tributed a  la:^e  share,  speak  freely  of  the  vices  S^^^tira 
of  the  great.  But  they  deal  with  them  as  men  ^^  ^^*^^ 
responsible  to  Grod,  and  subject  to  natural  law, 
rather  than  as  members  of  a  community.  Of  political 
opinions,  properly  so  called,  which  have  in  later  times 
so  powerfiiUy  swayed  the  conduct  of  mankind,  we  find 
very  little  to  say  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  so  far  as 
they  were  not  merely  founded  on  temporary  circum- 
stances, or  at  most  on  the  prejudices  connected  with 
positive  institutions  in  each  country,  the  predominant 
associations  that  influenced  the  judgment  were  derived 
from  respect  for  birth,  of  which  opulence  was  as  yet 
rather  the  sign  than  the  substitute.  This  had  long  been, 
pnd  long  continued  to  be,  the  characteristio  prejudice  of 
European  society.  It  was  hardly  ever  higher  than  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  heraldry,  the  language  that 

«  Becneil   des  andeiiB  Pontes,  L  31.       8  [Jonrnal  dee  Savans,  July,  ISSI. 

M.  Baynouard  observes  that  the  Tnm-  Raynouard,  in  reviewing  a  Latin  poem, 

badonrs,  and,  first  of  all,  Richazd  Oceur  Beinardas  Vnlpis,  published   at   Stnt- 

de  lion,  have  quoted  the  stoxy  of  Be-  gaxd  in  1832,  and  referred  l^  its  editor 

nard,  sometimes  with  allnsioDS  not  refer-  to  the  ninth  century,  shows   that  the 

able  to  the  present  romance.     Journal  allegorical  meaning  ascribed  to  the  story 

des  Sav.  1826,  p.  340.    A  great  deal  has  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  confirmed 

been  written  about  this  story;   but  I  by  real  facts,  or  the  characters  of  the 

shall  only  quote  Bouterwek,  ix.  347 ;  parties  supposed  to  be  designed.    The 

Helnsius,  iv.  104;   and  the  Blographie  poem  he  places  in  the  twelfth  or  thir- 

Universelle,  arts.  Oielde,  Alkmaar.  :  teentfa  century  rather  than  the  ninth ; 

f  Somethhig  like  this  nearly  happened  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 

In  England :  bears  have  had  a  narrow  he  is  right  with  any  one  who  is  conversant 

escape  of  being  called  only  bruins,  from  with  the  Latin  versification  of  the  two 

tb«r  repreaentattve  in  the  fable.  periods.— 1842.] 
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Speaks  to  tlie  eye  of  pride  and  the  science  of  those  who 
despise  every  other,  was  cultivated  with  all  its  ingenious 
pedantry,  and  every  improvement  in  useful  art,  every 
creation  in  inventive  architecture,  was  made  subservient 
to  the  grandeur  of  an  elevated  class  in  society.  The 
burghers,  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  had  become 
rich  by  commerce,  emulated  in  their  public  distinctions, 
as  they  did  ultimately  in  their  private  families,  the 
ensigns  of  patrician  nobility.  This  prevailing  spirit  of 
aristocracy  was  still  but  partially  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  popular  freedom  on  one  hand,  or  of  respectful  loyalty 
on  the  other. 

62.  It  is  far  more  important  to  observe  the  disposition 
EeUgious  ^^  ^^  public  mind  in  respect  of  religion,  which 
opinions.  not  ouly  claims  to  itself  one  great  branch  of 
literature,  but  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  almost 
every  other.  The  greater  part  of  literature  in  the  middle 
Attacks  on  ^gcs,  at  least  from  the  twelfth  century,  may 
the  church-  be  considered  as  artillery  levelled  against  the 
clergy — I  do  not  say  against  the  church,  which  might 
imply  a  doctrinal  opposition  by  no  means  universaL 
But  if  there  is  one  theme  upon  which  the  most  serious  as 
well  s^  the  lightest,  the  most  orthodox  as  the  most 
heretical  writers  are  united,  it  is  ecclesiastical  corruption. 
Divided  among  themselves,  the  secular  clergy  detested 
the  regular — ^the  regular  monks  satirised  the  mendicant 
friars,  who,  in  their  turn,  after  exposing  both  to  the  ill- 
will  of  the  people,  incurred  a  double  portion  of  it  them- 
selves. In  this  most  important  respect,  therefore,  ihe 
influence  of  mediaeval  literature  was  powerful  towards 
change.  But  it  rather  loosened  the  associations  of  ancient 
prejudice  and  prepared  mankind  for  revolutions  of  specu- 
lative opinion,  than  brought  them  forward. 

63.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  three  distinct  cur- 
Three  lines  rents  of  religious  opinion  are  discernible  on 
of  religious  this  side  of  the  Alps  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fi^ntii  fifteenth  century.  1.  The  high  pretensions  of 
<»ntury.  ^q  Church  of  Eomo  to  a  sort  of  moral  as  well 
as  theological  infallibility,  and  to  a  paramount  authority 
even  in  temporal  affairs,  when  she  should  think  fit  to 
interfere  with  them,  were  maintained  by  a  great  body  in 
the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders,  and  had  still,  pro- 
bably, a  considerable  influence  over  the  people  in  most 
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parts  of  Europe.  2.  The  Councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle,  and  the  contentions  of  the  Gallican  and  German 
churches  against  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see,  had 
raised  up  a  strong  adverse  party,  supported  occasionally 
by  the  government,  and  more  unifonnly  by  the  temporal 
lawyers  and  other  educated  laymen.  It  derived,  how- 
ever, its  greatest  force  from  a  number  of  sincere  and 
earnest  persons,  who  set  themselves  against  the  gross 
vices  of  the  time,  and  the  abuses  grown  up  in  the  church 
through  self-interest  or  connivance.  They  were  dis- 
gusted also  at  the  scholastic  systems,  which  had  turned 
religion  into  a  matter  of  subtle  dispute,  while  they 
laboured  to  foxmd  it  on  devotional  feeling  and  contem- 
plative love.  The  mystical  theology,  which,  from  seek- 
ing the  illuminating  influence  and  piercing  love  of  the 
Deity,  often  proceeded  onward  to  visions  of  complete 
absorption  in  his  essence,  till  that  itself  was  lost,  as  in 
the  East,  from  which  this  system  sprang,  in  an  annihi- 
lating pantheism,  had  never  wanted,  and  can  never  want, 
its  disciples.  Some,  of  whom  Bonaventura  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  opposed  its  enthusiastic  emotions  to  the  icy 
subtilties  of  the  schoolmen.  Some  appealed  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  their  own  language.  Such  was  Tauler, 
whose  sermons  were  long  popidar  and  have  often  been 
printed;  and  another  was  the  unknown  author  of  the 
German  Theology,  a  favourite  work  with  Luther,  and 
known  by  the  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Castalio.  Such, 
too,  were  Gerson  and  Clemangis,  and  such  were  the 
numerous  brethren  who  issued  from  the  college  of  De- 
venter.**  One,  doubtless  of  this  class,  whenever  he  may 
have  lived,  was  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  rpj^^ise  De 
De  Imitatione  Christi  (a  title  which  has  been  imitatione 
transferred  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  entire  ^^'*^^*^- 
work),  commonly  ascribed  to  Thomas  von  Kempen  or 
a  Kempis,  one  of  the  Deventer  society,  but  the  origin  of 
which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of 
strenuous  controversy.  Besides  Thomas  a  Kempis,  two 
candidates  have  been  supported  by  their  respective 
partisans — John  Gerson,  the  famous  chancellor  of  the 

b  Eichhorn,  tL  1-136,  has  amply  and  learning,  yet  both  will  be  nsefal  to  the 

well  treated  the  theological  literature  of  English  reader.     Eichhorn  seemg  well 

the  fifteenth  century.     Mosheim  is  less  acquainted  with  the  mystical  divines,  in 

jAtiafactory,  and  Milner  wants  extent  of  p.  97  et  post 
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tmivexsity  of  Paris,  and  John  Gersen,  wliose  name  appears 
in  one  maniisoript,  and  whom  some  contend  to  have  been 
abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Vercelli  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  others  hold  him  an  imaginary  being,  except  as  a 
misnomer  of  Gerson.  Several  French  writers  plead  for 
their  illustrious  countryman,  and  especially  M.  Gence, 
one  of  the  last  who  has  revived  the  controversy ;  while 
the  German  and  Flemish  writers,  to  whom  the  Sorbonne 
acceded,  have  always  contended  for  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  Gersen  has  had  the  respectable  support  of  Bellarmin, 
MabiUon,  and  most  of  the  Benedictine  order.'    The  book 


i  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  upon  this  keenly  debated 
question  with  sufficient  precision.  In  a 
few  words,  it  may,  I  believe,  be  said,  that 
in  favour  of  Thomas  &  Kempis  has  been 
alleged  the  testimony  of  many  early  edi- 
tions bearing  his  name,  including  one 
about  1471,  which  appears  to  be  the 
first,  as  well  as  a  general  tradition  from 
his  own  time,  extending  over  most  of 
Europe,  which  has  led  a  great  mt^ority, 
including  the  Sorbonne  itself,  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  in  his  f&vour.  It  is  also 
■aid  that  a  manuscript  of  the  treatise  De 
Imitatione  bears  these  words  at  the  oon- 
qlusion:  Finitus  et  completus  per  ma- 
num  ThonuB  de  Kempis,  1441 ;  and  that 
in' this  manuscript  are  so  many  erasures 
and  alterations  as  give  it  the  appear- 
azice  of  his  original  autograph.  Against 
Thomas  &  Kempis  it  is  urged  that  he  was 
a  professed  calligrapher  or  copyist  for 
the  coll^ie  of  Deventer ;  that  the  Chro- 
nicle of  St  Agaea,  a  contemporaiy  work, 
says  of  him :  Scripsit  Bibliam  nostram 
totaliter,  et  multos  alios  libroe  pro  domo 
et  pro  pretio;  that  the  entry  above  men- 
tioned is  more  like  that  of  a  transcriber 
than  of  an  author ;  that  the  same  chro- 
nicle makes  no  mention  of  his  having 
written  the  treatise  De  Imitatione,  nor 
does  it  appear  in  an  early  list  of  works 
ascribed  to  him.  For  Qerson  are  brought 
forward  a  great  number  of  early  editions 
in  France,  and  still  more  in  Italy,  among 
which  Is  the  first  that  bears  a  date 
(Venice,  1483),  both  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenlli  centuries,  and  some  other  pro- 
babilities are  alleged.  But  this  treatise 
is  not  mentioned  in  a  list  of  his  writii^ 
0ven  by  himself.  As  to  Gersen,  his 
clahn  seems  to  rest  on  a  manuscript  of 


great  antiquity,  whidi  ascribes  it  to  him, 
and  indirectly  on  all  those  manuscripts 
which  are  asserted  to  be  old^r  than  the 
time  of  Gerson  and  Thomas  k  Kempis. 
But,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  do  not 
profess  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  external 
evidence,  of  which  I  possess  but  a  super- 
ficial knowledge. 

From  the  book  itself,  two  remarks, 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  novel,  have 
suggested  themselves  to  me.  1.  The 
Gallicisms  or  Italidsms  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  strike  the  reader  at  once ;  such 
as  Scientia  sine  timore  Dei  quid  impor- 
tat? — Resiste  in  principio  incliuationi 
tu» — ^Vigilia  serotina— Homo  passionar 
tus— Vlvere  cum  nobis  contrariantibus 
— Timoratior  in  cunctls  actibus— Suf- 
ferentia  cruds.  It  seems  strange  that 
these  barbarous  adaptations  of  French  or 
Italian  should  have  occurred  to  any  one 
whose  native  language  was  Dutdi;  un^ 
less  it  can  be  shown,  that  through  St 
Bernard,  or  any  other  ascetic  writer,  they 
had  become  naturalised  in  religious  style. 
2.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
the  author  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  mo- 
nastery, which  was  not  the  case  with 
Gerson,  originally  a  secular  priest  at 
Paris,  and  employed  for  many  years  in 
active  life  as  chancellor  of  the  university 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Galilean 
church.  The  whole  ^irit  breathed  by 
the  treatise  De  Imitatione  Christi  is  that 
of  a  solitary  ascetic  :—Vellem  me  pluries 
tacuisse  et  inter  homines  non  foisse.— f 
Sed  quare  tarn  libenter  loquimur,  et  in- 
vicem  fabulamur,  cum  raro  sine  Uasione 
conscientiffi  ad  silentium  redimus.— 
Cella  oonthmata  dulcesdt,  et  male  cns- 
todita  tsedium  generat.    Si  in  principio 
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itself  IB  said  to  have  gone  tkrougli  1800  editions,  and  has 
probably  been  more  read  than  any  one  work  after  the 
Scriptures.  3.  A  third  religions  party  consisted  of  the 
avowed  or  concealed  heretics,  some  disciples  of  the  older 
sectaries,  some  of  Wicliffe  or  Hnss,  resembling  the  school 
of  Gerson  and  Gerard  Groot  in  their  earnest  piety,  but 
drawing  a  more  decided  line  of  separation  between  them- 
selves and  the  ruling  power,  and  ripe  for  a  more  complete 
reformation  than  the  others  were  inclined  to  desire.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  for  us  to  pronotmce  on  all  the 
shades  of  opinion  that  might  be  secretly  cherished  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

64.  Those  of  the  second  class  were,  perhaps,  compara- 
tively rare  at  this  time  in  Italy,  and  those  of  the  g^ 
third  much  more  so.  But  the  extreme  super-  Deifm^a^ 
stition  of  the  popular  creed,  the  conversation  of  Cbnstiimity. 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
pagan  genius  and  virtue,  the  natural  tendency  of  many 
minds  to  doubt  and  to  perceive  difficulties,  which  the 
schoolmen  were  apt  to  find  everywhere,  and  nowhere  to 
solve,  joined  to  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  especially  as  modified  by  Averroes,  could 
not  but  engender  a  secret  tendency  towards  infidelity, 
the  course  of  which  may  be  traced  with  ease  in  the 
writings  of  those  ages.  Thus  the  tale  of  the  three  rings 
in  Boccace,  whether  original  or  not,  may  be  reckoned 

oonversionis  tass  bene  earn  incolaeris  et  gakre  attribu^  a^jonrdlrai,  p.  631.  Bat 
CD8todieris,erittibiposthacdilecta,  arnica,  aujovrd'hui  must  be  interpreted  rather 
et  gratifisimum  solatium.  literally,  if  this  be  correct.  This  is  in 
As  the  former  consideration  seems  to  the  review  of  a  defence  of  the  pretensions 
exclude  Thomas  h  Kempis,  so  the  latter  of  Gerseu,  by  M.  Gregory,  who  adduces 
is  unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  Oerson.  some  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  the 
It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  in  work  is  older  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
one  passage,  1.  i.  c.  24,  there  is  an  ap-  This  book  contains  great  beauty  and 
parent  allusion  to  Dante,  which,  if  in-  heart-piercing  truth  in  many  of  its  de- 
tended,  must  put  an  end  to  Gcrscn,  tached  sentences,  but  places  its  rule  of 
abbot  of  Vercclli,  whom  his  supporters  life  in  absolute  seclusion  from  the  world. 
jHaoe  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  seldom  refers  to  the  exercise  of  any 
century.  But  the  allusion  is  not  indis-  social  or  even  domestic  duty.  It  has 
prntable.  Various  articles  in  the  Biogro-  naturally  been  less  a  feivourite  in  Pro- 
I^ie  Universelle,  from  the  pen  of  M.  testant  countries,  both  from  its  monastic 
Gence,  maintain  his  favourite  hypo-  character,  and  because  those  who  incline 
thesis ;  and  M.  Daunou,  in  the  Journal  towards  Calvinism  do  not  find  in  it  the 
des  Savans  for  1826,  and  again  in  the  phraseol(^  to  which  they  are  accus- 
volnme  for  1827,  espouses  the  same  tomed.  The  translations  are  very  nn- 
cani»e,  aod  even  says.  Nous  ne  nous  arrd-  merous,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  in- 
terons  point  k  ce  qui  regarde  Thomas  h.  imitable  expression  in  its  concise  and 
Kempis,  &  qui  cet  ouvrage  n'est  plus  energetic,  though  barbarous  Latin. 
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among  the  sports  of  a  sceptical  philosophy.  But  a  proof, 
not  less  decisive,  that  the  blind  faith  we  ascribe  to  the 
middle  ages  was  by  no  means  universal,  results  from  the 
numerous  \  vindications  of  Christianity  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Eichhom,  after  referring  to  several 
passages  in  the  works  of  Petrarch,  mentions  defences  of 
religion  by  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Alfonso  de  Spina,  a  con- 
verted Jew,  Savonarola,  -^neas  Sylvius,  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola.  He  gives  an  analysis  of  the  first,  which,  in  its 
course  of  argument,  differs  little  from  modem  apologies 
of  the  same  class,^ 

65.  These  writings,  though  by  men  so  considerable  as 
Raimonddfi  most  of  thosc  he  has  named,  are  very  obscure 
sebonde.  at  present ;  but  the  treatise  of  Eaimond  de  Se- 
bonde  is  somewhat  better  known,  in  consequence  of  the 
chapter  in  Montaigne  entitled  an  apology  for  him.  Mon- 
taigne had  previously  translated  into  French  the  Theo- 
logia  Naturalis  of  this  Sebonde,  professor  of  medicine  at 
Barcelona  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  has  been  called  by  some  the  first  regular  system 
of  natural  theology ;  but,  even  if  nothing  of  that  kind 
could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  case,  such  an  appellation,  notwith- 
standing the  title,  seems  hardly  due  to  Sebonde's  book, 
which  is  intended,  not  so  much  to  erect  a  fabric  of  re- 
ligion independent  of  revelation,  as  to  demonstrate  the 
latter  by  proofe  derived  from  the  order  of  nature. 

66.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  first  dissertation  prefixed 
His  views  ^  *^®  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  observes,  that 
misunder.  "  the  principal  aim  of  Sebonde's  book,  accord- 
stood,       jjjg  ^  Montaigne,  is  to  show  that  Christians 

are  in  the  wrong  to  make  human  reasoning  the  basis  of 
their  belief,  since  the  object  of  it  is  only  conceived  by 
fisiith,  and  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the  divine  grace." 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  excellent  author 
was  misled  in  this  passage  by  confiding  in  a  translation 
of  Montaigne,  which  he  took  in  a  wrong  sense.  Far 
from  such  being  the  aim  of  Sebonde,  his  book  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  rational  proofs  of  religion;  and  what 
Stewart  has  taken  for  a  proposition  of  Sebonde  himself, 
is  merely  an  objection  which,  according  to  Montaigne, 

*  VoL  vi.  p.  24. 
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6ome  were  apt  to  make  against  bifi  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  passage  is  so  very  clear  that  every  one  who  looks 
at  Montaigne  (1.  ii.  c.  12)  must  instantaneously  perceive 
the  oversight  which  the  translator,  or  rather  Stewart, 
lias  made ;  or  he  may  satisfy  himself  by  the  article  on 
Sebonde  in  Bayle." 

67.  The  olpjeot  of  Sebonde's  book,  according  to  himself, 
is  to  develop  those  truths  as  to  God  and  man  Hisreai 
which  are  latent  in  nature,  and  through  which  o»^ect 
the  latter  may  learn  everything  necessary,  and  especially 
may  understand  Scripture,  and  have  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty of  its  truth.  This  science  is  incorporate  in  all 
the  books  of  the  doctors  of  the  church,  as  the  alphabet 
is  in  their  words.  It  is  the  first  science,  the  basis  of  aU 
others,  and  requiring  no  other  to  be  previously  known. 
The  scarcity  of  the  book  will  justify  an  extract,  which, 
though  in  very  uncouth  Latin,  will  serve  to  give  a  no- 
tion of  what  Sebonde  really  aimed  at;  but  he  labours 
with  a  confused  expression,  arising  partly  from  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  subject.' 


™  [The  translation  used  by  Stewart 
may  not  have  been  that  by  Cotton,  bat 
one  published  m  1776,  which  professes  to 
be  original.  It  must  be  said  that,  if  he 
had  been  more  attentive,  the  translation 
could  not  have  misled  him. — 1842.] 

^  Duo  sunt  libri  nobis  data  a  Deo :  sci- 
licet liber  universitatis  creaturarum,  sive 
liber  naturae,  et  alius  est  liber  sacrs 
scriptune.  Primus  liber  fuit  datus  ho- 
mini  a  prlncipio,  dum  universitas  rerum 
fuit  condita,  quouiam  qutelibet  creatura 
non  est  nisi  quasdam  litera  digito  Dei 
Bcripta,  et  ex  pluribus  creaturis  sicut  ex 
plnribus  Uteris  componitur  liber.  Ita 
oomponitnr  liber  creaturarum,  in  quo 
libro  etiam  continetur  homo ;  et  est  prin- 
cipalior  litera  ipsius  libri.  Et  sicut  literaa 
et  dictionis  factA  ex  Uteris  important  et 
Includunt  scientiam  et  diversas  significa- 
tiones  et  mirabiles  sententias :  ita  con- 
foimiter  ipse  creatune  simul  coi^uucte 
et  ad  invicem  comparats  important  et 
significant  diversas  signiflcationes  et  sen- 
tentias, et  continent  scientiam  homini 
necessariam.  Secundusautem  liber  scrip- 
tuisa  datus  est  homini  secundo,  et  hoc  in 
defectn  primi  libri;  eo  quia  homo  ne- 
adebat  in  primo  legeie,  qui  erat  csbcus; 


sed  tamen  primus  liber  creaturarum  est 
omnibus  communis,  quia  solum  derid 
legere  sdunt  in  eo  [i.  e.  secundo]. 

Item  primus  liber,  sciUcet  naturae,  non 
potest  &lsificari,  nee  deleri,  neque  false 
interpretari ;  ideo  haeretici  non  possunt 
eum  false  intelligere,  nee  aliquis  potest 
in  eo  fieri  hsereticus.  Sed  secundus  po- 
test falsificari  et  false  interpretari  et  mate 
intelligL  Attamen  uterque  liber  est  ab 
eodem,  quia  idem  Dominus  et  creaturas 
condidit,  et  sacram  Scripturam  revelavlL 
Et  ideo  oonveniunt  ad  iuvicem,  et  non 
contradicit  unus  alteri,6ed  tamen  primus 
est  nobis  connaturaUs,  secundus  super- 
naturalis.  Pneterea  cimi  homo  sit  natu- 
raliter  rationalis,  et  susceptibilis  disci- 
pline et  doctrina) ;  et  cum  naturaliter  a 
sua  creatione  nuUam  habeat  actu  doc- 
trinam  neque  scientiam,  sit  tamen  aptus 
ad  snsdpiendum  earn;  et  cum  doctrina 
ct  scientia  sine  libro,  in  quo  scripta  sit, 
non  possit  haberi,  convenientissimum 
fuit,  ne  frustra  homo  esset  capax  doc- 
trinsB  et  scientiffi,  quod  divina  scientia 
homini  Ubrum  creaverit,  in  quo  per  se  et 
sine  magistro  possit  studere  doctrinam 
necessariam ;  propterea  hoc  totum  istum 
mundum  vislbilem  sibi  creavit,  et  dedit 
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68.  Sebonde  seems  to  have  had  floatmg  in  his  mind,  as 
Nature  of  ^^  extract  will  suggest,  some  of  those  theories 
Us  argu-  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  moral  and  ma- 
ments.  terial  world  which  were  afterwards  proponnded 
in  their  cloudy  magnificence  by  the  Theosophists  of  the 
next  two  centuries.  He  undertakes  to  prove  the  Trinity 
from  the  analogy  of  nature.  His  argument  is  ingenious 
enough,  if  not  quite  of  orthodox  tendency,  being  drawn 
from  the  scale  of  existence,  which  must  lead  us  to  a 
being  immediately  derived  froih  the  First  Cause.  He 
proceeds  to  derive  other  doctrines  of  Christianity  &om 
principles  of  natural  reason ;  and  after  this,  which  occu- 
pies about  half  a  volume  of  779  closely  printed  pages, 
he  comes  to  direct  proofs  of  revelation :  first,  because 
God,  who  does  all  for  his  own  honour,  would  not  suffer 
em  impostor  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  was  equal  to 
God,  which  Mahomet  never  pretended,  and  afterwards 
by  other  arguments  more  or  less  valid  or  ingenious. 

69.  We  shall  now  adopt  a  closer  and  more  chrono- 
logical arrangement  than  before,  ranging  under  each 
decennial  period  the  circumstances  of  most  importance 
-in  the  general  history  of  literature,  as  well  as  ihe  prin- 
cipal books  published  within  it.  This  course  we  shall 
pursue  till  the  channels  of  learning  become  so  various, 
and  so  extensively  diffused  through  several  kingdoms, 
that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  deviate  in  some 
measure  from  so  strictly  chronological  a  form,  in  order 
to  consolidate  better  the  history  of  different  sciences, 
and  diminish  in  some  measure  what  can  never  wholly 
be  removed  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  confusion 
of  perpetual  change  of  subject. 

tanquam  Ubnim  proprinm  et  nataralem  in  dicto  librolegemnt  aliqnam  scientiam, 

ert  infallibilem,  Dei  digito  scriptiun,  nbi  et  omnem  quam  habuenint  ab  eodem 

slngulffi  creaturee  quasi  literaa  stmt,  non  contraxerunt ;  sed  veram  seqsientiam  qua 

humano  arbitrio  sed  divino  Jnvante  Ju-  dacit  ad  yitam  ntemam,  quamvis  faerat 

dido  ad  demonstrandum  homini  sapien-  in  eo  scripta,  l^^re  non  potuenmt 
tiam  et  doctrinam  sibi  necessariam  ad       Ista  autem  scientia  non  est  aliud,  nisi 

salutem.     Quam    quldem    sapientiam  oogitare  et  videre  sapientiam  ecriptam 

nullus  potest  videre,  neque  legere  per  se  In  creaturis,  et  extrahere  ipaam  ab  illis, 

•  in  dicto  libro  semper  aperto,  nisi  fuerit  a  et  ponere  in  animft,  et  videre  s^;ziifica- 

Deo  illuminatus  et  a  peocato  originali  tionem  creatnrarum.    Et  sic  oomporando 

mundatus.    Et  ideo  nullus  antiquorum  ad  aliam  et  coijungere  sicut  dictionem 

philoeophorum  paganorum  potest  legere  dictioni,  et  ex  tali  ooqjunctione  resnltat 

banc  scientiam,  quia    erant    excsecati  sententia  et  signiflcatio  vera,  dum  taz 

quantum  ad  propriam  salutem*  quamvis  sciat  homo  intelligere  et  cognosoere. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1440  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Sect.  I.    1440-1450. 

ClAflsical  litentore  in  Italy  —  Nicolas  Y.  —  Laurentiiifl  Valla. 

1.  The  reader  is  not  to  consider  the  year  1440  as  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  annals  of  literature.     It* 
has  sometimes  been  treated  as  such  by  those  ^no? 
who  have  referred  the  inventing  of  printing  to  ****^!^ 
this  particular  era.     But  it  is  here  chosen  as  *^®p*^*^^* 
an  arbitrary  line,  nearly  coincident  with  the  complete 
development  of  an  ardent  thirst  for  classical,  and  espe- 
cially Grecian,  literature  in  Italy,  as  the  year  1400  was 
with  its  first  maaifestation. 

2.  No  very  conspicuous  events  belong  to  this  decen- 
nial period.  The  spirit  of  improvement,  tdready  (j^j^^jj^^^^^ 
so  powerfally  excited  in  Italy,   continued  to  progress  of 
produce  the  same  effects  in  rescuing  ancient  ifi*^*i»8- 
manuscripts  from  the  chances  of  destruction,  accumu- 
lating them  in  libraries,  making  translations  from  the 
Greek,  and  by  intense  labour  in  the  perusal  of  the  best 
authors,  rendering  both  their  substance  and  their  lan- 
guage feuniliar  to  the  Italian  scholar.     The  patronage  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Alfonso  king  of  Naples,  and  Nicolas 
of  Este,  has  already  been  mentioned.     Lionel,  successor 
of  the  last  prince,  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  him  in 
love  of  letters.    But  they  had  no  patron  so  important  as 
Nicolas  V.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana),  who  became  j..  ,    y 
pope  in  1447 ;  nor  has  any  later  occupant  of     ^ 
iuB  chair,  wiiliout  excepting  Leo  X.,  deserved  equal 
praise  as  an  encourager  of  learning.     Nicolas  foimded 
the  Vatican  library,  and  left  it,  at  his  death  in  1455, 
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enriched  with  5000  volumes — a  treasure  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  collection  in  Europe.    Every  scholar 
who  needed  maintenance,  which  was  of  course  the  com- 
mon case,  found  it  at  the  court  of  Borne ;  innumerable 
benefices  all  over  Christendom,  which  had  foUen  into 
the  grasp  of  the  holy  see,  and  frequently  required  of 
their  incumbents,  as  is  well  known,  neither  residence, 
nor  even  the  priestly  character,  affoiding  the  means  of 
generosity,  which  have  seldom  been  so  laudably  applied. 
Several  Greek  authors  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
direction  of  Nicolas  V.,  among  which  are  the  history  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  by  Pog- 
gio,'  who  still  enjoyed  the  office  of  apostolical  secretary, 
as  he  had  under  Eugenius  IV.,  and  with  still  more 
abundant  munificence  on  the  part  of  the  Pope ;  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides  by  Valla,  Polybius  by  Perotti, 
Appian  by  Decembrio,  Strabo  by  Gregory  of  Tifemo 
and  Gualino  of  Verona,  Theophrastus  by  Gaza,  Plato  de 
Legibus,  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  and  the  Prsaparatio  Evan- 
geiica  of  Eusebius  by  George  of  Trebizond.**     These 
translations,  it  has  been  already  observed,  will  not  bear 
a  very  severe  criticism,  but  certeinly  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary cluster  of  learning  round  the  chair  of  this  ex- 
cellent pope. 

3.  Comiani  remarks,  that  if  Nicolas  V.,  like  some 
popes,  had  raised  a  distinguished  family,  many 
to  hiB  °^  pens  would  have  been  employed  to  immortalise 
character,  jj^j^  .  |^^^  j^q-j;  having  surrounded  himself  with 
relations,  his  fame  has  been  much  below  his  merits. 
Gibbon,  one  of  the  first  to  do  full  justice  to  Nicolas,  has 
made  a  similar  observation.  How  striking  the  contrast 
between  this  pope  and  his  famous  predecessor  Gregory 
I.,  who,  if  he  did  not  bum  and  destroy  heathen  authors, 

*  This  translation  of  Diodoms  has  name  on  a  manuscript  of  the  trandation. 

been  ascribed  by  some  of  our  writers,  Poggio,  indeed,  in  his  prefeux,  dedaies 

even  since  the  error  has  been  pointed  that  he  undertook  it  by  command  of 

out,  to  John  Free,  an  Englishman,  who  Nicolas  V.    See  Niceron,  Ix.  168;  Zeno, 

had  heard  the  lectures  of  the  younger  Dissertazioni  Vossiane,  i.  41 ;  Ghingn^n^ 

Guarini  in  Italy.    Quod  opus,  Leland  ob-  iii.  245.   Pits  follows  Leland  in  aacribing 

serves,  Itali  Poggio  vanissime  attribuunt  a  translation  of  Diodorus  to  Free,  and 

Florentine.     De   Scriptoribus   Britann.,  quotes  the  first  words:  thus,  if  it  still 

p.  462.    But  it  bears  the  name  of  Po^^o  should  be  suggested  that  this  may  be  a 

in  the  two  editions,  printed  in  1472  and  different  work,  there  are  the  means  of 

1493;  and  Leland  seems  to  have  been  proving  it. 

deceived  by  some  one  who  had  put  Free's  b  Heoren,  p.  12, 
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was  at  least  anxious  to  discourage  the  reading  of  them  ! 
These  eminent  men,  like  Michael  Angelo's  figures  of 
Night  and  Morning,  seem  to  stand  at  the  two  gates  of 
the  middle  ages,  emblems  and  heralds  of  the  mind's  long 
sleepi  and  of  its  awakening. 

4.  Several  little  treatises  by  Poggio,  rather  in  a  moral 
ilian  political  strain,  display  an  observing  and  p^^^^  ^^ 
intelligent  mind.  Such  are  those  on  nobility,  the  nSnf 
and  on  the  unhappiness  of  princes.  For  these,  <*^^o°*«- 
which  were  written  before  1440,  the  reader  may  have 
recourse  to  Shepherd,  Comiani,  or  Ginguen^.  A  later 
ossay,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
begins  with  rather  an  interesting  description  of  the  ruins 
of  Eome.  It  is  an  enumeration  of  the  more  conspicuous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  we  may  infer  from  it 
that  no  great  devastation  or  injury  has  taken  place  since 
the  fifteenth  century.  Gibbon  has  given  an  account  of 
this  little  tract,  which  is  not,  as  he  shows,  the  earliest  on 
the  subject.  Poggio,  I  will  add,  seems  not  to  have  known 
some  things  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  fragments  of  the  Servian  wall,  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  the  Temple  of  Nerva,  the  Giano  Quadri- 
fronte ;  and,  by  some  odd  misinformation,  believes  that 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  he  had  seen  entire, 
was  afterwards  destroyed.®  This  leads  to  a  conjecture 
that  the  treatise  was  not  finished  during  his  residence  at 
Eome,  and  consequently  not  within  the  present  decen- 
nium. 

5.  In  the  fourth  book  of  this  treatise  De  Varietate 
Fortunse,  Poggio  has  introduced  a  remarkable  Account  of 
narration  of  travels  by  a  Venetian,  Nicolo  di  the  East  by 
Conti,  who  in  1419  had  set  off  jfrom  his  country,  ^^^ 
and,  after  passing  many  years  in  Persia  and  India,  re- 
turned home  in  1444.  His  account  of  those  regions,  in 
some  respects  the  earliest  on  which  reliance  could  be 
placed,  will  be  found,  rendered  into  Italian  from  a  Por- 
tuguese version  of  Poggio,  in  the  first  volume  of  Eamusio.' 
That  editor  seems  not  to  have  known  that  the  original 
was  in  print. 

'  6.  A  far  more  considerable  work  by  Laurentius  Valla, 
on  the  graces  of  the  Latin  language,  is  rightly,  Laurentius 
I  believe,  placed  within  this  period ;  but  it  is  ^^^^ 

«  Ad  calcem  postea  mjjore  ex  parte  extenninatum. 
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often  difficult  to  determine  the  dates  of  books  published 
before  the-  invention  of  printing.  Valla,  like  Poggio, 
had  long  earned  the  fEivour  of  Alfonso,  but,  nnlike  him, 
had  forfeited  that  of  the  court  of  Ebme.  His  character 
was  very  irascible  and  overbearing,  a  fsiult  too  general 
with  the  learned  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  he  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  literary  republic  at 
this  time ;  for  if  inferior  to  Poggio,  as  probably  he  was, 
in  vivacity  and  variety  of  genius,  he  was  undoubtedly 
above  him  in  what  was  then  most  valued  and  most  asefal, 
grammatical  erudition. 

7.  Yalla  began  with  an  attack  on  the  court  of  Bome 

in  his  declamation  against  the  donation  of  Con- 

Hisattack  g^j^^jj^^^     Some  have  in  consequence  reckoned 

««rtof     i^ijn  among  the  precursors  of  protestantism; 

while  others  have  imputed  to  the  Homan  see, 

that  he  was  pursued  with  its  hostility  for  questioning 

that  pretended  title  to   sovereignty.     But  neither  <3 

these  representations  is  just.     Valla  confines  himself 

altogether  to  the  temporal  principality  of  the  pope ;  but 

as  to  this  his  language  must  be  a^nitted  to  have  been  so 

abusive  as  to  render  the  resentment  of  the  court  of 

Eome  not  imreasonable.** 

8.  The  more  famous  work  of  Valla,  De  Elegantiis 

Latinad  LinguBB,  begins  with  too  arrogant  an 
Hw  treatise  j^gg^^^ption.  **  Tj^eso  books,"  he  says,  *'  will 
Latia  contain  nothing  that  has  been  said  by  any  one 

nguage.  ^^^  ^^^  many  ages  past,  not  only  no  man 
has  been  able  to  speak  Latin,  but  none  have  understood 
the  Latin  they  read;  the  studious  of  philosophy  have 

d  A  few  lines  will  suffice  as  a  sped-  invective.    Nee  amplins  horrendA  vox 

men.     0  Bomani  pontifices,  exemplnm  andiator,  partes  contra  eodesiam;  eode- 

facinomm  omnium  oeteris  pontificilnis,  sia  contra  Perosinoe  pugnat,  caatxa,  Bo- 

et  improbissimi  scribn  et  pharissBi,  qui  nonienses.    Non  contra  Christianoe  png- 

sedetis  super  cathedram  Moysi,  et  opera  nat  eoclesia,  sed  papa.     Of  the  papal 

Dathan  et  Abyron  ftcitifl,  itane  vesti-  claim  to  temporal  sovereignty  by  pre- 

menta  apparatus,  pompa  equitatfls,  om-  scrlption.  Valla  writes  indignantly.  Pne- 

nisdenique  vitaCaesariSfVicariumChristi  scripsit  Romana  ecdesia;  o  imx>eriti,  o 

decebit?    The  whole  tone  is  more  like  divini  Juris  ignarL    Nullua  quantnmvls 

liuther's  violence  than  what  we  should  annorum  numems  verum  abolere  titn- 

expect  from  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  lum  potest  PrsMeripsit  Romana  eooleda. 

centniy.    But  it  is  with  the  ambitious  Tace,  nefaria  lingua.     PrBBScriptiQnem 

spirit  of  i^sgrandisement  as  temporal  qu»  fit  de  rebus  mutis  atque  irrationali« 

princes,  that  he  reproaches  the  pontifb;  bus,  ad  hominem  transfere;  ci^us  quo 

nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Martin  and  diutumior  in  servitute  possessio,  eo  de- 

Eugenius  had  given  provocation  for  his  testabilior. 
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had  no  comprehension  of  the  philosophers,  the  advocates 
of  the  orators,  the  lawyers  of  the  jurists,  the  general 
scholar  of  any  writers  of  antiquity. '  Valla,  however, 
did  at  least  incomparably  more  than  any  one  who  had 
preceded  him;  and  it  would  probably  appear  that  a 
great  part  of  i^Q  distinctions  in  Latin  syntax,  inflexion, 
and  synonymy,  which  our  best  grammars  contain,  may 
be  traced  to  his  work.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he 
made  free  use  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  so  that  his 
vaunt  of  originality  must  be  referred  to  later  times. 
Valla  is  very  copious  as  to  synonyms,  on  which  the  deli- 
cate, and  even  necessary  understanding  of  a  language 
mainly  depends.  If  those  have  done  most  for  any 
science  who  have  carried  it  farUiest  from  the  point 
whence  they  set  out,  philology  seems  to  owe  quite  as 
much  to  Valla  as  to  any  one  who  has  come  since.  The 
treatise  was  received  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  con- 
tinually reprinted,  honoured  with  a  paraphrase  by  Eras- 
mus, commented,  abridged,  extracted,  and  even  turned 
into  verse.* 

9.  Valla,  however,   self-confident    and    of  no  good 
temper,  in  censuring  the  language  of  others, 

fell  not  unfrequently  into  mistakes  of  his  own.  **  ®  ^^ 
Vives  and  Budasus,  coming  in  the  next  century,  and  in 
a  riper  age  of  philology,  blame  the  hypercritical  dispo- 
sition of  one  who  had  not  the  means  of  pronouncing 
negatively  on  Latin  words  and  phrases,  from  his  want 
of  sufficient  dictionaries ;  his  fastidiousness  became  what 
they  call  superstition,  imposing  captious  scruples  and 
unnecessary  observances  on  himself  and  the  world.' 
And  of  this  species  of  superstition  there  has  been  much 
since  his  time  in  philology. 

10.  Heeren,  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  modem 
times,  spoken  of  this  work  from  personal  know-  Heeren'B 
ledge,  and  with  sufficient  learning,  gives  it  a  praise  of  it 

*  Comiaiii,  iL  221.    The  editioDB  of  tuere  somma  religioDe  Institiaee;  ddnde 

Valla  de  Elegantiis,  recorded  by  Panzer, '  Judicii  cerimonla  singularl,  cum  profectns 

are  twenty-e^t  in  the  fifteenth  oentuiy*  quoqne  diligcntlam   sequasset;  in   earn 

beginning  in  1471,  and  thirty-one  in  the  saperstitionem  sensim  delapsum  esse,  nt 

Orst  thirty-six  yean  of  the  next.  et  sese  ipse  et  alios  captiosis  observa- 

t  Vives  de  tradendis  discipUnis,  i.  478.  tionibus  scribendique  legibus  obligaret, 

Badaens  observes : — Ego  Laurentium  Val-  Coinmentar.  in  Ling.  Gnec,  p.  26  (1529). 

lensem,  egregii  spiritns  virum,  existimo  But  sometimes,  perhaps,  Valla  is  right, 

fliBcaU  sai  imperitia  olTensnm  primam  and  Badseus  wrong  in  censuring  him. 
Latine  loquendi  consuetudlnem  cousti- 
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high  character.  "  Valla  was  without  doubt  the  best 
acquainted  with  Latin  of  any  man  in  his  age ;  yet,  no 
pedantic  Ciceronian,  he  had  studied  all  the  classical 
writers  of  Borne.  His  Elegantise  is  a  work  on  grammar; 
it  contains  an  explanation  of  refined  turns  of  expression, 
especially  where  they  are  peculiar  to  Latin ;  displaying 
not  only  an  exact  knowledge  of  that  tongue,  but  often 
also  a  really  philosophical  study  of  language  in  general. 
Li  an  age  when  nothing  was  so  much  valued  as  a  good 
Latin  style,  yet  when  ^e  helps,  of  which  we  now  pos- 
sess so  many,  were  all  wanting,  such  a  work  must  obtain 
a  great  success,  since  it  relieved  a  necessity  which  every 
one  felt. "» 

11.  We  have  to  give  this  conspicuous  scholar  a  place 
,  in  another  line  of  criticism,  that  on  the  text 
wmSationB  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  His 
TeBUuranr  a^^^^otations  are  the  earliest  specimen  of  expla- 
nations founded  on  the  original  language.  In 
the  course  of  these  he  treats  the  Vulgate  with  some  sever 
rity.  But  Valla  is  said  to  have  had  but  a  slight  knowledge 
of  Greek  ;^  and  it  must  also  be  owned,  that  with  all  Hs 
merit  as  a  Latin  critic  he  wrote  indifferently,  and  with 
less  classical  spirit  than  his  adversary  Poggio.  The 
invectives  of  these  against  each  other  do  little  honour  to 
their  memory,  and  are  not  worth  recording  in  this 
volume,  though  they  could  not  be  omitted  in  a  legiti- 
mate history  of  the  Italian  scholars. 


Sect.  IL    1450-1460. 

Greeks  in  Italy  —  Invention  of  Printing. 

12.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453  drove  a  few 
learned  Greeks,  who  had  lingered  to  the  last  amidst 
the  crash  of  their  ruined  empire,  to  the  hospitable  and 

s  p.  220.  tentos,  oacitans  flSBpe,  et  alias  res  agem, 

b  AnniB  abhinc  dnoentJa  Herodotum  fldem  apud  emditos  deoozit.    Hnet  de 

et  Thncydidem  Latlnia  Uteris  exponebat  Claris  Interpretibns,  apnd  filoimt.    Dau- 

Lanrentius  Valla,  in  ea  bene  et  eleganter  non,  however,  in  tbe  Biographie  Univeiw 

dicendi  oopia,  qnam  totis  volmninibns  Belle,  art  Thncydides,  asserts  that  Valla's 

expUcavit,  inelegans  tamen,  et  ptene  bar-  tannslation  of  that  historian  is  generally 

barus,  Gnecis  ad  hoc  Uteris  leviter  tine-  ftithltil.  This  wonld  show  no  inconsider- 

tos,  ad  auctorom  sententias  panun  at-  able  knowledge  of  Oreek  for  that  age. 
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admiring  Italy.      Among  these  have    been  reckoned 
Argyropnlus  and  Chalcondylee,    successively 
teachers  of  their  own  language;  Andronicus  ar^iof 
Oallistus,  who  is  said  to  have  followed  the  same  ^^ 
profession  both  there  and  at  Rome ;  and  Con-  ^' 

stantine  Lascaris,  of  an  imperial  -family,  whose  lessons 
were  given  for  several  years  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at 
Messina.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  proved  that  Argyro- 
pnlus had  been  already  for  several  yeare  in  Italy.* 

13.  The  cultivation  of    Greek  literature  gave  rise 
about  this  time  to  a  vehement  controversy,  pj^t^j^i^j^ 
which   had  some  influence  on  philosophical  andAris- 
opinions  in  Italy.     Gemistus  Pletho,  a  native  ^^e"*^ 
of  the  Morea,  and  one  of  those  who  attended  the  council 
of  Florence  in  1439,  being  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the 
Platonic  theories  in  metaphysics  and  natural  theology, 
communicated  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  part  of  his  own  zeal ; 
and  from  that  time  the  citizens  of  Florence  formed  a 
scheme  of  establishing  an  academy  of  learned  men,  to 
discuss  and  propagate  the  Platonic  system.     This  seems 
to  have  been  carried  into  effect  early  in  the  present 
decennial  period. 

14.  Meantime,  a  treatise  by  Pletho,  wherein  he  not 
only  extolled  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  Their  con- 
he  mingled,  as  was  then  usual,  with  that  of  the  troverey. 
Alexandrian  school,  and  of  the  spurious  writings  attri- 
buted to  Zoroaster  and  Hermes,  but  inveighed  without 
measure  against  Aristotle  and  his  disciples,  had  aroused 
the  Aristotelians  of  Greece,  where,  as  in  western 
Europe,  their  master  s  authority  had  long  prevailed.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  Platonists  were  obnoxious 
to  the  orthodox  party  for  sacrificing  their  own  church 
to  that  of  Bome;  and  there'  is  also  some  ground  for 
ascribing  a  rejection  of  Christianity  to  Pletho.  The  dis- 
pute, at  least,  began  in  Greece,  where  Pletho's  treatise 
met  with  an  angry  opponent  in  Gennadius,  patriarch  of 
Clonstantinople.*'    It  soon  spread  to  Italy;    Theodore 


•  Hody,  Tirabosdii,  Bosooe.  des  Inscript,  vol.  11.),  seems  to  imply 

k  Pletbo'8  death,  In  an  extreme  old  that  he  -was  then  living;  but  this  camiot 

agOfiafixedl^Brucker.on  theanthority  have' been   the   case.     Gennadins,  his 

of  George  of  Trebizond,  before  the  cap-  enemy,   abdicated   the   patriarchate   of 

ture  of  Constantinople.   A  letter,  indeed,  Constantinople   in   1468,   having    been 

of  Beasarion,  in  1402  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  raised  to  it  in  1453.    The  public  baming 
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Graza  embracing  the  caiue  of  Aristotle  with  temper  and 
moderation,"  and  George  of  Trebizond,  a  fiftr  inferior 
man,  with  inveotives  against  the  Platonic  philosophy 
and  its  founder.  Others  replied  in  the  same  tone ;  and 
whether  from  ignorance  or  from  rudeness,  this  controversy 
appears  to  have  been  managed  as  much  with  abuse  of 
the  lives  and  characters  of  two  philosophers,  dead  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  as  with  any  rational  discussion  of  their 
tenets.  Both  sides,  however,  strove  to  make  out,  what 
in  fact  was  the  ultimate  object,  that  the  doctrine  they 
maintained  was  more  consonant  to  the  Christian  religion 
than  that  of  their  adversaries.  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a 
man  of  solid  and  elegant  learning,  replied  to  George  of 
Trebizond  in  a  book  entitled  Adversus  Calumniatorem 
Platonis ;  one  of  the  first  books  that  appeared  from  the 
Boman  press  in  1470.  This  dispute  may  possibly  have 
originated,  at  least  in  Greece,  before  1450 ;  and  it  was 
certainly  continued  beyond  1460,  the  writings  both  of 
George  and  Bessarion  appearing  to  be  rather  of  later  date.* 

15.  Bessarion  himself  was  so  far  finom  being  as  unjust 
towards  Aristotle  as  his  opponent  was  towards  Plato, 
that  he  translated  his  metaphysics.  That  philosopher, 
though  fiJmost  the  idol  of  the  schoolmen,  lay  still  in 
some  measure  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  which  had 
very  gradually  removed  the  prohibition  she  laid  on  hiB 
writings  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Nicolas  Y.  first  permitted  them  to  be  read  without  re- 
striction in  the  universities.** 

16.  Cosmo  de!  Medici  selected  Marsilius  Ficinus,  as  a 
MaTsUioB  youth  of  great  promise,  to  be  educated  in  the 
Ficinus.     mysteries  of  Platonism,  that  he  might  become 

the  chief  and  preceptor  of  the  new  academy ;  nor  did 
the  devotion  of  the  youn^  philosopher  £eJl  E^iort  of  the 

of  Pletho'g  book  was  in  the  Intennediato  says  on  the  authority  of  Fabridoa. 

time;  and  it  is  agreed  that  this  was  done  "   The  best  account,  and  that  tnm 

after  his  death.  which  later  writers   have   freely  bor- 

™  Hodj,  p.  Y9,  doubts  whether  Oaxa's  rowed,  of  this  phileMphical  ooutro^eriiy, 

▼indication  of  Aristotle  were  not  merelj  is  by  Boi-vin,  in  the  second  Tolume  of  th« 

verbal,  in  conversation  with  Bessarion ;  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 

whidi   is,  however,  implicitly  contrar  p.  16.    Brucker,  iv.  40,  Buhle,  iL  107. 

dieted  by  Boivin  and  Tiraboschi,  who  and  Tiraboschi,  vi.  303,  are  my  other 

assert  him    to    have  written  against  anthorities. 

Pletho.     The  comparison  of  Plato  and  ^  Launoy  de  varia  Aristotelis  FortmM 

•Aristotle  by  George  of  Trebiiond  was  in  Academia  Parisi^nsi,  p.  44. 
published  at  Venice  in  1523,  as  Heereo 
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patron's  hope.  Ficinns  declares  himself  to  have  pro- 
fited as  much  hy  the  oonyersation  of  Cosmo  as  by  the 
writings  of  Plato;  but  this  is  said  in  a  dedication  to 
Lorenzo,  and  the  author  has  not  on  other  occasions 
escaped  the  reproach  of  flattery.  He  began  as  early  as 
1456,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  write  on  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy ;  but  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  Greek, 
prudently  gave  way  to  the  advice  of  Cosmo  and  Lan- 
dino,  that  he  should  acquire  more  knowledge  before  he 
imparted  it  to  the  world.^ 

17.  The  great  glory  of  this  decennial  period  is  the 
invention  of  printing,  or  at  least,  as  all  must  invention 
allow,  its  appHcation  to  the  purposes  of  useful  o^  printing. 
learning.  The  reader  will  not  expect  a  minute  discus- 
sion of  so  long  and  unsettled  a  controversy  as  that  which 
the  origin  of  this  art  has  furnished.  For  those  who  are 
little  conversant  with  the  subject  a  very  few  particulars 
may  be  thought  necessary. 

18.  About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find 
a  practice  of  taking  impressions  from  engraved  Block 
blocks  of  wood ;  sometimes  for  playing-cards,  ^^J»- 
which  were  not  generally  used  long  before  that  time, 
sometimes  for  rude  cuts  of  saints.**  The  latter  were 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  of  letters  cut  in 
the  block.  Gradually  entire  pages  were  impressed  in 
this  manner;  and  thus  began  what  are  caUed  blocls 
books,  printed  in  fixed  characters,  but  never  exceeding 
a  very  few  leaves.  Of  these  there  exist  nine  or  ten, 
often  reprinted,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  between 
1400  and  1440.'  In  using  the  word  printed,  it  is  of 
course  not  intended  to  prejudice  the  question  as  to  the 
real  art  of  printing.  These  block  books  seem  to  have  been 
all  executed  in  the  Low  Countries.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  several  editions  of  the  short  grammar 
of  Donatus."  These  also  were  printed  in  Holland.  This 
mode  of  printing  from  blocks  of  wood  has  been  prac- 
tised in  China  from  time  immemorial. 

19.  The  invention  of  printing,  in  the  modem  sense, 
from  moveable  letters,  has  been  referred  by  most  to 

P  Bmdcer,  iv.  60 ;  Boecoe.  de   Tlmprlmerie ;   Singei's   History   of 

*»  Helnekke  and  others  have  proved  Playing-Cards.    The  earliest  cards  were 

that  playing-cards  w<^re  known  in  Ger-  on  parchment 

many  as  early  as  1299 ;  but  these  were  '  Lambinet,  Singer*  OtUey,  Dibdin,  ftc. 

probably  painted.     Lambinet,  Origineg  *  Lambinet 
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Gutenberg,  a  native  of  Mentz,  but  settled  at  Strasburg. 
Gntenbe  ^  supposed  to  have   conceived  the   idea 

and(Lta^8  before  1440,  and  to  have  spent  die  neift  ten 
claims.  years  in  making  attempts  at  carrying  it  into 
effect,  which  some  assert  him  to  have  done  in  short 
fugitive  pieces,  actually  printed  from  his  moveable 
wooden  characters  before  1450.  But  of  the  existence  of 
these  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence.'  Gutenberg's 
priority  is  disputed  by  those  who  deem  Lawrence  Costar 
of  Haarlem  the  real  inventor  of  the  art.  According  to 
a  tradition,  which  seems  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  resting  afterwards 
upon  sufficient  testimony  to  prove  its  local  recep- 
tion, Costar  substituted  moveable  for  fixed  letters  as 
early  as  1430;  and  some  have  believed  that  a  book 
called  Speculum  humansB  Salvationis,  of  very  rude 
wooden  characters,  proceeded  from  the  Haarlem  press 
before  any  other  that  is  generally  recognised."^  The 
tradition  adds  that  an  unfaithful  servant,,  having  fled 
with  the  secret,  set  up  for  himself  at  Strasburg  or 
Mentz;  and  this  treachery  was  originally  ascribed  to 
Gutenberg,  or  Fust,  but  seems,  since  they  have  been 
manifestly  cleared  of  it,  to  have  been  laid  on  one  Gens- 
fleisch,  reputed  to  be  the  brother  of  Gutenberg.*  The 
evidence,  however,  as  to  this  is  highly  precarious ;  and 
even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  claims  of  Costar,  there 
seems  no  fair  reason  to  dispute  that  Ghitenberg  might 
also  have  struck  out  an  idea,  which  surely  did  not 
reqtdre  any  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  left  the  most 
important  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  as  they  undeni- 
ably were,  by  himself  and  his  coadjutors.'' 

20.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  about  1450,  Gutenberg, 
^^  having  gone  to  Mentz,  entered  into  partner- 
of  the  ^  ship  witib  Fust,  a  rich  merchant  of  that  city, 
invention,     f^j.  ^q  purpose  of  Carrying  the  invention  into 

t  M^moires  de  I'Acad.  des  InscTipt,  of  Hadrian  Junios.    Santander,  Lambi- 

xviL  762 ;  Lamblnet,  p.  113.  net,  and  most  recent  InTeatigsUxna,  are 

"  In   Mr.   Ottley'B  History   of  En-  for  Mentz  against  Haarlem, 

graving,  the  claims  of  Costar  are  strongly  *  Gensfleiscli  seems  to  have  been  Uie 

maintained,  though  chiefly  on  the  autho-  name  of  that  brandi  of  the  Gntenbeig 

rlty  of  Meerman's  proob,  which  go  to  family  to  which  the  inventor  of  printii^ 

establish  the  local  tradition.    But  the  belonged.    Biogr.  Univ.,  art  Gntenberg. 

evidence  of  Lndovico  Ouicciardini  is  an  J  Lambinet,  p.  315. 
answer  to  those  who  treat  it  as  a  foi^ry 
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effect,  and  that  Fust  supplied  him  with  considerable 
sums  of  money.  The  subsequent  steps  are  obscure. 
According  to  a  passage  in  the  AnnaAes  Hirsargienses  of 
Trithemius,  written  sixty  years  afterwards,  but  on  the 
authority  of  a  grandson  of  Peter  Schaeffer,  their  assistant 
in  the  work,  it  was  about  1452  that  the  latter  brought 
the  art  to  perfection,  by  devising  an  easier  mode  of 
esusting  types.'  This  passage  has  been  interpreted,  ac- 
cording to  a  lax  construction,  to  mean,  that  Schnffer 
invented  the  method  of  casting  types  in  a  matrix ;  but 
seems  more  strictly  to  intimate  that  we  owe  to  him 
the  great  improvement  in  letter-casting,  namely,  the 
ptmches  of  engraved  steel,  by  which  the  matrices  or 
moulds  are  struck,  and  without  which,  independent  of 
the  economy  of  labour,  there  could  be  no  perfect  uni- 
formity of  shape.  Upon  the  former  supposition,  Schasffer 
may  be  reckoned  the  main  inventor  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing; for  moveable  wooden  letters,  though  small  books 
may  possibly  have  been  printed  by  means  of  them,  are 
so  inconvenient,  and  letters  of  cut  metal  so  expensive, 
that  few  great  works  wore  likely  to  have  passed  through 
the  press  till  cast  types  were  employed.  Van  Praet, 
however,  believes  the  Psalter  of  1457  to  have  been 
printed  from  wooden  characters;  and  some  have  con- 
ceived letters  of  cut  metal  to  have  been  employed  both 
in  that  and  in  the  first  Bible.  Lambinet,  who  thinks 
*^  the  essence  of  the  art  of  printing  is  in  the  engraved 
punch,"  naturally  gives  the  chief  credit  to  Schseffer;' 
but  this  is  not  the  more  usual  opinion. 

21.  The  earliest  book,  properly  so  called,  is  now  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  Latin  Bible,  commonly  ^ 
called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  a  copy  having  been  printed 
fpund,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  ^*^®- 
Cardinal  Mazarin's  libraiy  at  Paris.^    It  is  remarkable 


>  Fetras  Opilio  de  Oernsbelm,  tone  det  auract^ra,  qui  en  ert  I'ftme;  gloire 

fimraliis  faiYentorto  primi  Joumls  Fnst,  k  Fust,  qui  en  fit  onge  avec  Inl,  et  saofl 

homo  ingenlosos  et  prndeni,  ftdliorem  leqnel  noiu  ne  Joairions  pent^lne  pas  de 

modmn  flmdendi  duuracteras  e3coogitaTit»  ce  MenfUt ;  gloire  k  Schfloffer,  it  qni  nons 

et  artem,  nt  mmc  est,  oomplevlt    Lam-  deY<»is  tout  le  m^canisme,  et  tontes  les 

binet,  L 1 01 ;  see  Dannoa  contra ;  Id.  417.  mervellles  de  I'art    1. 11 9. 

■  IL  213.    In  another  place  he  divides  b  The  Cologne  Chronicle  iayi.  Anno 

the  praise  better:  Glotre  done  h Oaten-  Domini  1460,  qui  Jnbtlena  erat,  coet)tnm 

b6ig.  qnl,  le  premier,  con^t  I'id^  de  la  cat  impriml,  primnsqne  liber,  qui  excu- 

tjpographie,  en  imaginant  la  mobility  debator,  blblia  fuere  Latina. 
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that  its  existence  was  unknown  before ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  book  of  very  extraordinary  scarcity,  nearly 
twenty  copies  being  in  different  libraries,  half  of  them  in 
those  of  private  persons  in  England.®  No  date  appears 
in  this  Bible,  and  some  have  referred  its  publication  to 
1452,  or  even  to  1450,  which  few  perhaps  would  at  pre- 
sent maintain ;  while  others  have  thought  the  year  1455 
itttber  more  probable.**  In  a  copy  belonging  to  the 
Eoyal  Library  at  Paris,  an  entry  is  made,  importing 
that  it  was  completed  in  binding  and  illuminating  at 
Mentz,  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  (Aug.  15),  1456. 
But  Trithemius,  in  the  pafisage  above  quoted,  seems  to 
intimate  that  no  book  had  been  printed  in  1452 ;  and» 
considering  the  lapse  of  time  that  would  naturally  be 
employed  in  such  an  undertaking  during  the  infancy  of 
the  art,  and  that  we  have  no  ottier  printed  book  of  the 
least  importance  to  fiU  up  the  interval  till  1457,  and 
also  that  the  binding  and  illuminating  the  above-men- 
tioned copy  is  likely  to  have  followed  the  publication 
at  no  great  length  of  time,  we  may  not  err  in  placing 
its  appearance  in  the  year  1455,  which  will  secure  its 
hitherto  unimpeached  priority  in  the  records  of  biblio- 
graphy.* 

22.  It  is  a  very  striking  circumstance,  that  the  high- 
Beauty  of  minded  inventors  of  this  great  art  tried  at  the 
the  book,  very  outset  so  bold  a  flight  as  the  printing  an 
entire  Bible,  and  executed  it  witi  astonishing  success; 
It  was  Minerva  leaping  on  earth  in  her  divine  strength 
and  radiant  armour,  ready  at  the  moment  of  her  nativity 
to  subdue  and  destroy  her  enemies.  The  Mazarin  Bible 
is  printed,  some  copies  on  vellum,  some  on  paper  of 
choice  quality,  with  strong,  black,  and  tolerably  hand- 

(i  BibUotheca  Siusexiana,  L293  (1827).  This  Bible  is  thought  by  Foumier.  him- 

The    number    there     enumerated     is  self  a  letter^fonnder,  to  be  printed  from 

eighteen ;  nine  in  public,  and  nine  in  wooden  types ;  by  Meerman,  from  tjrpes 

private  libraries;  three  of  the  former,  cut  in  metal;  byHeinekke  and  Daunou 

and  all  the  latter,  English.  firom  cast  types,  which  is  most  jirobable. 

d  liSmbinet  thinks  it  was  probably  Lambinet,  i.  417.    Daunou  does  not  be> 

not  begun  before  1463,  nor  published  lleve  that  any  book  was  printed  ^th 

till  the  end  of  1455 :  i.  130.    See,  on  this  types  cut  either  in  wood  or  metal ;  and 

Bible,  an  article  by  Dr.  Dibdin  in  Valpy's  that,  after  block  books,  there  were  none 

Classical  Journal,  No.  8,  which  collects  bat  with  cast  letters  like  those  now  in 

the  testimonies  of  his  predecessors.  tise,  invented  by  Gutenberg,  perfected 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  on  by  Schsffer,  and  first  employed  by  them 

the  methods  employed  in  the  earliest  and  Fust  in  the  Mazarin  BiUe.    Id.,  p^ 

books,  which  are  almost  ail  contioverted.  423. 
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some  characters,  but  with  some  want  of  uniformity, 
which  has  led,  perhaps  unreasonably,  to  a  doubt  whether 
they  were  cast  in  a  matrix.  We  may  see  in  imagina- 
tion this  venerable  and  splendid  volume  leading  up  the 
crowded  myriads  of  Hb  followers,  and  imploring,  as  it 
were,  a  blessing  on  the  new  art,  by  dedicating  its  first 
fruits  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 

23.  A  metrical  exhortation,  in  the  German  language, 
to  take  arms  against  the  Turks,  dated  in  1454,  ^^^ 
has  been  retrieved  in  the  present  century.  If  prfntod 
this  date  unequivocally  refers  to  the  time  of  '^^^ 
pnnting,  which  does  not  seem  a  necessary  consequence, 
it  is  the  earliest  loose  sheet  that  is  known  to  be  extant. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  the  type  of  what  is  called  the  Bam- 
berg Bible,  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  mention.  Two 
editions  of  Letters  of  Indulgence  from  Nicolas  Y.,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1454,  are  extant  in  single  printed  sheets, 
and  two  more  editious  of  1455;'  but  it  has  justly  been 
observed  that,  even  if  published  before  the  Mazarin 
Bible,  the  printing  of  that  great  volume  must  have  com- 
menced long  before.  An  almanac  for  the  year  1457  has 
also  been  detected ;  and  as  fugitive  sheets  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  preserved,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
art  of  printing  was  not  dormant,  so  &r  as  these  light 
productions  are  concerned.  A  Donatns,  with  Schsafifer's 
name,  but  no  date,  may  or  may  not  be  older  than  a 
Psalter  published  in  1457  by  Fust  and  Schiefifer  (the 
partnership  with  Gutenberg  having  been  dissolved  in 
November,  1455,  and  having  led  to  a  dispute  and  litiga- 
tion), with  a  colophon,  or  notice,  subjoined  in  the  kst 
page,  in  these  woi^ : — 

Fsalmorum  codex  venustate  oapitalium  decoratus, 
rubricationibusque  sufficienter  distinctus,  adinventione 
artificiosa  imprimendi  ao  caracterizandi,  absque  calami 
idla  exaratione  sic  effigiatus,  et  ad  eusebiam  Dei  in- 
dustrie  est  summatus.  Per  Johannem  Fust,  civem 
Moguntinum,  et  Petrum  Schssffer  de  Gemsheim,  anno 
Domini  millesimo  cccclvii.     In  vigilia  Assumptionis.' 

f  Bnmet,  Sapj^l^oent  an  Manuel  da  Bat  thU  eeema  improbable,  from  the 

Libraire.    It  was  not  known  till  lately  traoiltoiy  character  of  the  8n)\)ect.    He 

that  mare  than  one  edition  oat  of  these  aignea  tsom  a  rewmblanoe  in  the  letters 

foor  was  in  existence.    Santander  thinks  to  those  nsed  by  Fast  and  SchfifTer  in 

their  pnblication  waa  after  1460.    Diet,  the  Dorandi  Rationale  of  14&9. 

Blbliogiaphiqae  da  15me  si^e,  L  92.  8  Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenoeriaoa; 
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A  colophon,  substantially  similar,  is  subjoined  to 
seyeral  of  the  Fustine  editions.  And  this  seems  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  story  that  Fust  sold  his  impressions 
at  Paris,  as  late  as  1463,  for  manuscripts. 

24.  Another  Psalter  was  printed  by  Fust  and  Schssffer 

with  similar  characters  in  1459 ;  and,  in  the 
1459!^^  same  year,  Durandi  Bationalo,  a  treatise  on 
othCT  early   ^hc  liturgical  officcs  of  the  church ;  of  which 

Yan  Praet  says  that  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
with  cast  types  to  which  Fust  and  Schseffer  have  given 
their  name  and  a  date.*"  The  two  Psalters  he  conceives 
to  have  been  printed  from  wood.  But  this  would  be  dis- 
puted by  other  eminent  judges.*  In  1460,  a  work  of 
considerable  size,  the  Catholicon  of  Balbi,  came  out  from 
an  opposition  press  established  at  Mentz  by  Gutenberg. 
The  Clementine  Constitutions,  part  of  the  canon  law, 
were  also  printed  by  him  in  the  same  year. 

25.  These  are  ^e  only  monuments  of  early  typo- 
Bibie  of  grapby  acknowledged  to  come  within  the  pre- 
Pflflter.  gent  deoennium.  A  Bible  without  a  date,  sup- 
posed by  most  to  have  been  printed  by  Pfister  at  Bam- 
berg, though  ascribed  by  others  to  Gutenberg  himself, 
is  reckoned  by  good  judges  certainly  prior  to  1462,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  1460.  Daunou  and  others  refer  it  to 
1461.  The  antiquities  of  typography,  after  all  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  them,  are  not  unlikely  to  receive  still 
further  elucidation  in  the  course  of  time. 

26.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1458,  as  Crevier,  with  a 
Greek  fi  niinuteness  becoming  the  subject,  informs  us, 
taught  at  the  university  of  Paris  received  a  petition  from 
Paris.  Gregory,  a  native  of  Tifcmo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  be  appointed  teacher  of  Greek.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  a  salary  of  one  hundred  crowns  assigned 
to  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  teach  gratuitously, 
and  deliver  two  lectures  every  day,  one  on  the  Greek 
language,  and  ihe  other  on  the  art  of  rhetoric.''    From 

Biogr.  nniy.,  Gutenbei^  &c    In  this  with  no  cause. 

edition  of  Donatus  the  method  of  printing  k  Lambinet,  i.  154. 

is   also   mentioned:    Explicit   Donatus  i  Lambinet,  Dibdin.  The  former  thinks 

arte  nova  imprimendi  seu  caracterizandi  the  inequality  of  letters,  observed  in  the 

per  Petrum  de  Gkmsheim  in  urbe  Mo-  Fbalter  of  1457  may  proceed  trcm  their 

gnntina  eflBgiatus.    Lambinet  considers  being  cast  in  a  matrix  of  plaster  or  clay, 

this  and  the  Bible  to  be  the  first  sped-  instead  of  metal. 

mens  of  typography ;  for  he  doubts  the  ^  Crevier,  Hist  de  I'llniv.  de  Paris,  iv. 

liters  Indulgentiarum,  though  probably  243. 
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this  aiispioioiis  circumstance  Crevier  deduces  the  restora- 
tiLon  of  ancient  literature  in  the  uniyersity  of  Paris,  and 
con«equently  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  For  above  two 
hundred  years  the  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  had 
crushed  polite  letters.  No  mention  is  made  of  rhetoric — 
that  is,  of  the  art  that  instructs  in  the  ornaments  of  style 
— in  any  statute  or  record  of  the  university  since  the, 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  the  Greek  lan-< 
guage,  as  Crevier  supposes,  had  not  been  wholly  neg- 
lected, it  was  at  least  so  little  studied  that  entire  neglect 
would  have  been  practically  the  same. 

27.  This  concession  was  perhaps  unwillingly  made, 
and,  as  frequently  happens  in  established  insti-  j^^^  ^^ 
tutions,  it  left  the  prejudices  of  the  ruling  party  wiumgiy' 
rather  stronger  than  before.    The  teachers  of  granted. 
Greek  and  rhetoric  were  specially  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  regency  by  the  faculty  of  arts.     These 
branches  of  knowledge  were  looked  upon  as  imessential 
appendages  to  a  good  education ;  but  a  bigoted  adher- 
ence to  old  systems,  and  a  lurking  reluctance  that  the 
rising  youth  should  become  superior  in  knowledge  to 
ourselves,  were  no  peculiar  evil  spirits  that  haunted  the 
university  of  Paris,  though  none  ever  stood  more  in  need 
of  a  thorough  exorcism.    For  many  years  after  this  time 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  thus  taught  by  per- 
mission, and  with  very  indiSerent  success. 

28.  Purbach,  or  Peurbach,  native  of  a  small  Austrian 
town  of  that  name,  has  been  called  the  first 
restorer  of  mathematical  science*  in  Europe.  his'^maSje- 
Ignorant  of  Greek,  and  possessing  only  a  bad  ^*g^*"®" 
translation  of  Ptolemy,  lately  made  by  George       ^  ^ 
of  Trebizond,"  he  yet  was  able  to  explain  the  rules  of 
physical  astronomy  and  the  theory  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions £a.r  better  than  his  predecessors.     But  his  chief 
merit  was  in  the  construction  of  trigonometrical  tables. 
The  Greeks  had  introduced  the  sexagesimal  division, 
not  only  of  the  circle,  but  of  the  radius,  and  calculated 
chords  according  to  this  scale.    The  Arabians,  who  about 

™  Montticla,  Biogr.  Univ.    It  is,  how-  text  of  this  translation,  which,  if  ignorant 

ever,  certain,  and  is  admitted  by  Delam-  of  the  original,  he  must  have  done  by  his 

bre,theauthorof  this  article  in  the  Biogr.  mAthematical  knowledge.     Eastner,  ii. 

Univ.,  that  Porbach  made*  considerable  521. 
prepress  in  abridging  and  explahiing  the 
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the  ninth  oentaiy  first  substituted  the  sine,  or  half-chord 
of  the  double  arch,  in  their  tables,  preserved  the  same 
graduation.  Purbach  made  one  step  towards  a  decimal 
scale,  which  the  new  notation  by  Arabic  numerals  ren- 
dered highly  convenient,  by  dividing  the  radius,  or  sinus 
totus,  as  it  was  then  often  called,  into  600,000  parts,  and 
gave  rules  for  computing  the  sines  of  arcs ;  which  he 
himself  also  calculated  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant, 
as  Delambre  and  Kastner  think,  or  for  every  ten  minutes, 
according  to  Qassendi  and  Hutton,  in  parts  of  this  radius. 
The  tables  of  Albaten  the  Arabian  geometer,  the  in- 
ventor, as  &r  as  appears,  of  sines,  had  extended  only  to 
quarters  of  a  degree." 

29.  Purbach  died  young,  in  1461,  when,  by  the  advice 
Q^j^g^  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
mathema-  Setting  out  for  Italy,  in  order  to  learn  Greek. 
ticians.  Qj^  mantle  descended  on  B^omontanus,  a 
disciple,  who  went  beyond  his  master,  though  he  has 
sometimes  borne  away  his  due  credit.  A  mathematdcian 
rather  earlier  than  Purbach  was  Nicolas  Gusanus,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  1448.  He  was  by  birth  a 
German,  and  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  for 
several  kinds  of  knowledge.**  But  he  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion ;  which, 
however,  according  to  Montucla,  he  proposed  only  as  an 
ingenious  hypothesis.  Fioravanti,  of  Bologna,  is  said, 
on  contemporary  authority,  to  have  removed,  in  1455,  a 
tower  with  its  foundation  to  a  distance  of  several  feet, 
and  to  have  restored  to  the  perpendicular  one  at  Cento 
seventy-five  feet  high,  which  had  swerved  five  feet.'' 

^  MontacU,  Hist  des  MathAnatiques,  ^  A  woric  apon  statics,  or  vather  npon 

i.  539.    Button's  Mathematical  Diction-  the  weight  of  bodies  in  water,  by  Cosa- 

ary,  and  his  Introduction  to  Logarithms,  nns,  seems  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it  shows 

Gassendi,  Vita  PurbachiL    Biogr.  Univ.:  both  a  disposition  to  ascertain  physical 

Peorbach  (by  Dekunbre).    ESstner,  Ges-  truths  by  experiment,  and  an  extraordi- 

chidite  der  Mathematik,  L  629-543,  572;  narymisi^prehensionof  the  results.    See 

il.  319.    Gassendi  twice  gives  6,000,000  Klistner,  iL  122.    It  is  published  in  an 

for  the  parts  of  Purbach's  radius.    Ncme  edition  of  Vitruvius,  Straaburg,  1550. 

of  these  writers  seem  oomiMrable  in  P  Tiraboschi.  Moqtucla,  Biog;r.  Univ. 
accuracy  to  KSstner. 
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Sect.  III.     1460-1470. 

Progress  of  Art  of  Printing— Learning  in  Italy  and  rest  of  Europe. 

30.  The  progress  of  that  most  important  invention, 
which  illustrated  the  preceding  ten  years,  is  pj.o^gg  ^^ 
the  chief  subject  of  our  consideration  in  the  pre-  printing  in 
Bent.  Many  books,  it  is  to  be  observed,  even  of  ^®"^^y- 
the  superior  class,  were  printed,  especially  in  the  first 
thirty  years  after  the'  invention  of  the  art,  without  date 
of  time  or  place ;  and  this  was  of  course  more  frequently 
the  case  with  smaller  or  fugitive  pieces.  A  catalogue, 
therefore,  of  books  that  can  be  certainly  referred  to  any 
particular  period  must  always  be  very  defective.  A  col- 
lection of  fables  in  German  was  printed  at  Bamberg  in 
1461,  and  another  book  in  1462,  by  Pfister,  at  the  same 
place.'i  The  Bible  which  bears  his  name  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  1462  Fust  published  a  Bible,  commonly 
called  the  Mentz  Bible,  and  which  passed  for  the  earliest 
till  that  in  the  Mazarin  library  came  to  light.  But  in 
the  same  year,  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Adolphus 
count  of  Nassau,  the  press  of  Fust  was  broken  up,  and 
his  workmen,  whom  he  had  bound  by  an  oath  to  secrecy, 
dispersed  themselves  into  different  quarters.  Eeleased 
thus,  as  they  seem  to  have  thought,  from  their  obliga- 
tion, they  exercised .  their  skill  in  other  places.  It  is 
certain  liiat  the  art.  of  printing  soon  after  this  spread 
into  the  towns  near  ,the  Ehine ;  not  only  Bamberg,  as 
before  mentioned, .  but  Cologne,  Strasburg,  Augsburg, 
and  one  or  two  more  places,  sent  forth  books  before  the 
conclusion  of  these  ten  years.  Nor  was  Mentz. altogether 
idle  after  the  confusion  occasioned  by  political  events 
had  abated.  Yet  the  whole  number  of  books  printed 
with  dates  of  time  and  place,  in  the  German  empire, 
from  1461  to  1470,  according  to  Panzer,  was  only  twenty- 
four  ;  of  which  five  were  Latin,  and  two  German,  Bibles. 
The  only  known  classical  works  are  two  editions  of 
Cicero  de  Officiis,  at  Mentz,  in  1465  and  1466,  and  an- 
other about  the  latter  year  at  Cologne  by  Qlric  Zell ; 
perhaps  too  the  treatise  de  Finibus,  and  that  de  Senec- 

^  Lombinet. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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tate,  at  the  same  place.  There  is  also  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  Yirgil,  a  Yalerius  Maximus,  and  a  Terence,  printed 
by  Mentelin  at  Strasburg,  without  a  date,  are  as  old  as 
1470 ;  and  the  same  has  been  thought  of  one  or  two 
editions  of  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi  by  Zell  of  Cologne. 
One  book,  Joannis  de  Turrecremata  Explanatio  in  Psal- 
terium,  was  printed  by  Zainer  at  Cracow,  in  1465.  This 
is  remarkable,  as  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  Polish  press 
from  that  time  till  1500.  Several  copies  of  this  book  are 
said  to  exist  in  Poland ;  yet  doubts  of  its  authenticity 
have  been  entertained.  Zainer  settled  soon  afterwards 
at  Augsbuig/  • 

31.  It  was  in  1469  that  Ulrick  Gering,  with  two  more 
Introduced  ^^^  ^^  been  employed  as  pressmen  by  Fust 
Into  at  Mentz,  were  induced  by  Fichet  and  Lapierre, 
^^''*°*^  rectors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  come  to  Paris,  where 
several  books  were  printed  in  1470  and  1471.  The 
epistles  of  Gasparin  of  Barziza  appear,  by  some  verses 
subjoined,  to  have  been  the  earliest  among  mese."  Panzer 
has  increased  to  eighteen  the  list  of  books  printed  there 
before  the  close  of  1472.' 

32.  But  there  seem  to  be  unquestionable  proo&  that  a 
Caxton's  Still  earlier  specimen  of  typography  is  due  to 
first  works,  an  English  printer,  the  famous  Caxton.     His 

Becueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye  appears  to  have  been 
printed  during  the  life  of  Philip  di:^e  of  Burgundy,  and 
consequently  before  June  16,  1467.  The  place  of  pub- 
lication, certainly  within  Ihe  duke's  dominions,  has  not 
been  conjectured.  It  is,  therefore,  by  several  years  the 
earliest  printed  book  in  the  French  language."  A  Latin 
speech  by  Eussell,  ambassador  of  Edward  IV.  to  Charles 
of  Buigundy,  in  1469,  is  the  next  publication  of  Caxton. 
This  was  also  printed  in  the  Low  Countries.* 

33.  A  more  splendid  scene  was  revealed  in  Italy. 
Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  two  workmen  of  Fust,  set  up  a 

'  Fftnzer,  Annates  Typographid.    Bio-  *  [I  am  obliged  to  a  correspondent 

graphle  Universeile :  Zainer.  for  reminding  me  that  the  Recaeil  des 

*  The  last  four  of  these  lines  ore  the  Histoires  de  Troye,  thoogh  printed,  and 

following:^  afterwards  translated,  by  Caxton,  was 

Frimos  eoce  libros  quos  hsc  iudnstria  written  by  Eaonl  le  Pevre.— 1847.] 

finzit.  *■  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiqnittea. 

Franoorum  in  terris,  sdlbns  atqne  tois.  This  is  not  jioticed  in  the  Blographie 

Michael.  Udalricus,  Martinnsque  magistri  Uni  vcrseUe.  nor  in  Brunet ;  an  omissioii 

HosimpTe88orant.et«acientaUos.  hardly  excusable. 

t  See  OressweU's  Early  Parisian  Press. 
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press,  doubtless  with  encotirageineiit  and  patronage,  at  the 
monastery  of  Subiaco  in  the  Apennines,  a  place  ^^^ 
chosen  either  on  aoconnt  of  the  numerous  ma-  exeidsMi 
nnscripts  it  contained,  or  because  the  monks  *°^^y- 
were  of  the  German  nation;  and  hence  an  edition  of 
Lactantins  issued  in  October,  1465,  which  one,  no  longer 
extant,  of  Donatus's  little  grammar  is  said  to  have  pre- 
ceded. An  edition  of  Cicero  de  Officiis,  without  a  date, 
is  referred  by  some  to  the  year  1466.  In  1467,  after 
printing  Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei  and  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
the  two  Germans  left  Subiaco  for  Eome,  where  they  sent 
forth  not  less  than  twenty-three  editions  of  ancient  Latin 
authors  before  the  close  of  1470.  Another  German,  John 
of  Spire,  established  a  press  at  Venice  in  1469,  beginning 
with  Cicero's  Epistles.  In  that  and  the  next  year  almost 
as  many  classical  works  were  printed  at  Venice  as  at 
Eome,  either  by  John  and  his  brother  Vindelin,  or  by  a 
Frenchman,  Nicdas  Jenson.  Instances  are  said  to  exist 
of  books  printed  by  unknown  persons  at  Milan,  in  1469 ; 
and  in  1470  Zarot,  a  German,  opened  there  a  fertile  source 
of  typography,  though  but  two  Latin  authors  were  pub- 
lished that  year.  An  edition  of  Cicero's  Epistles  ap- 
peared also  in  the  little  town  of  Foligno.  The  whole 
number  of  books  that  had  issued  from  the  press  in  Italy 
at  the  close  of  that  year  amounts,  according  to  Panzer, 
to  eighty-two,  exclusive  of  those  which,  have  no  date, 
Bome  of  which  may  be  referable  to  this  period. 

34.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  died  in  1464.  But  the  happy 
impulse  he  had  given  to  the  restoration  of  letters  Lorenzo  de' 
-was  not  suspended;  and  in  the  last  year  of  Medid. 
the  present  decad  his  wealth  and  his  influence  over  the 
republic  of  Florence  had  devolved  on  a  still  more 
conspicuous  character,  his  grandson  Lorenzo,  himself 
worthy  by  his  literary  merits  to  have  done  honour  to 
any  patron,  had  not  a  more  prosperous  fortune  called 
him  to  become  one. 

36.  The  epoch  of  Lorenzo's  accession  to  power  is  distin- 
guished by  a  circumstance  hardly  less  honour- 
able than  the  restoration  of  classical  learning —  poetry  of 
the  revival  of  native  genius  in  poetry  after  the  ^^^^ 
slumber  of  near  a  hundred  years.     After  the 
death  of  Petrarch,  many  wrote  verses,  but  none  excelled 
in  the  art,  though  Muratori  has  praised  the  poetry  down 
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to  1400,  especially  that  of  Giusto  di  Conti,  whom  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  place  among  the  first  poets  of  Italy/  But 
that  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  abandoned  by  all  critics 
as  rude,  feeble,  and  ill  expressed.  The  historians  of  lite- 
rature scarcely  deign  to  mention  a  few  names,  or  the 
editors  of  selections  to  extract  a  few  sonnets.  The  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  in  rhyme,  Buovo  d'Antona,  la  Spagna, 
I'Ancroja,  are  only  deserving  to  be  remembered  as  they 
led  in  some  measure  to  the  great  poems  of  Boiardo  and 
Ariosto.  In  themselves  they  are  mean  and  prosaic.  It 
is  vain  to  seek  a  general  cause  for  this  sterility  in  the 
cultivation  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  which  we  know 
did  not  obstruct  the  brilliancy  of  Italian  poetry  in  the 
next  age.  There  is  only  one  cause  for  the  want  of  great 
men  in  any  period ;  nature  does  not  think  fit  to  produce 
them.  They  are  no  creatures  of  education  and  circum- 
stance. 

36.  The  Italian  prose  literature  of  this  interval  from 
Italian  ^^^  ^®  ^  Petrarch  would  be  comprised  in  a 
prose  of  few  volumcs.  Some  historical  memoirs  may  be 
BMOfi  ««e.  founcl  in  Muratori,  but  far  the  chief  part  of  his 
collection  is  in  Latin.  Leonard  Aretin  wrote  lives  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch  in  Italian,  which,  according  to  Cor- 
niani,  are  neither  valuable  for  their  infolmation  nor  for 
their  style.  The  Vita  Civile  of  Palmieri  seems  to  have 
been  written  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but  of  this  Comiani  says,  that  having  wished 
to  give  a  specimen,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  Italian  in 
that  age,  he  had  abandoned  his  intention,  finding  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  read  two  sentences  in  ttie  Vita 
Civile  without  meeting  some  barbarism  or  incorrectness. 
The  novelists  Sacchetti  and  Ser  Giovanni,  author  of  the 
Pecorone,  who  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  read  by  some :  their  style  is  familiar  €md 
idiomatic ;  but  Crescimbeni  praises  that  of  the  former. 
Comiani  bestows  some  praise  on  Passavanti  and  Pan- 
dolfini ;  the  first  a  religious  writer,  not  much  later  than 
Boccaccio,  the  latter  a  noble  Florentine,  author  of  a  moral 
dialogue  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fi- 
lelfo,  among  his  voluminous  productions,  has  an  Italian 
commentary  on  Petrarch,  of  which  Comiani  speaks  very 

^  Muratori  della  perfetta  poesia*  p.  193.     Bouterwek,  Oesch.  der  ItaL  Poesi^ 
i.  216. 
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slightingly.    The  commeiitaiy  of  Landino  on  Dante  is 
much  better  esteemed ;  but  it  was  not  published  till  1481. 

37.  It  was  on  occasion  of  a  tournament,  wherein  Lo- 
renzo himself  and  his  brother  Julian  had  ap-  oioetra  of 
peared  iu  the  lists,  that  poems  were  composed  PoUtian. 
by  Luigi  Pulci  and  by  Politian,  then  a  youth,  or  rather 
a  boy,  the  latter  of  which  displayed  more  harmony, 
spirit,  and  imagination  than  any  that  had  been  written 
since  the  death  of  Petrarch.*  It  might  thus  be  seen  that 
there  was  no  real  incompatibility  between  the  pursuits 
of  ancient  literature  and  the  popular  ftnguage  of  fancy 
aud  sentiment,  and  that  if  one  gave  chastity  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  a  more  lively  and  natural  expression  of 
the  mind  could  best  be  attained  by  the  other. 

38.  This  period  was  not  equally  fortunate  for  the 
learned  in  otiier  parts  of  Italy.  Ferdinand  of  p^^  jj 
Naples,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1458,  proved  persecutes 
no  adequate  representative  of  his  father  Alfonso.  *^®  learned. 
But  at  Eome  they  encountered  a  serious  calamity.  A  few 
zealous  scholars,  such  as  Pomponius  Leetus,  Platina, 
Callimachus  Experiens,  formed  an  academy  in  order  to 
converse  together  on  subjects  of  learning,  and  commu- 
nicate to  each  other  the  results  of  their  private  studies. 
Dictionaries,  indexes,  and  all  works  of  compilation  being 
very  deficient,  this  was  the  best  substitute  for  the  labour 
of  perusing  the  whole  body  of  Latin  antiquity.  They 
took  Eoman  names — an  innocent  folly,  long  after  prac- 
tised in  Europe.  The  pope,  however,  Paul  II.,  thought 
fit,  in  1468,  to  arrest  aU  this  society  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  for  which  there  was  certainly  no 
foundation,  and  of  setting  up  Pagan  superstitions  against 
Christianity,  of  which,  in  tiiis  instance,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  proof.  They  were  put  to  the  torture  and 
kept  in  prison  a  twelvemonth,  when  the  tyrant,  who  is 
said  to  have  vowed  this  in  his  first  rage,  set  them  all  at 

a  Extracts  from  this  poem  will  tie  as  chief  of  the  republic,  which  ootad 

found  in  Boscoe's  Lorenzo,  and  in  Sis-  not  be  said  before  the  death  of  Pietro  in 

znondi,  Litt^ratnre  du  Midi,  iL  43,  who  December,  1469.     If  he  wrote  them  at 

praises  it  highly,  as  the  Italian  critics  sixteen,  it  is  extraordinary  enough;  but 

bave  done,  and  as  by  the  passages  quoted  these  two  years  make  an  immense  differ^ 

it  seems  well  to  deserve.   Bosooe  supposes  ence.    Ghiguen^  is  of  opinion  that  they 

Politian  to  be  only  fourteen  years  old  do  not  allude  to  the  tournament  of  1468. 

when  he  wrote  the  Qiostra  di  Giuliano.  but  to  one  in  1473. 
But  the  lines  he  quotes  allude  to  Lorenzo 
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liberty ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  Eoman  academy  re- 
covered any  degree  of  vigour.^ 

39.  We  do  not  discover  as  yet  much  substantial  en- 
couragement to  literatute  in  any  country  on  this  side  the 
Alps,  with  the  exception  of  one  where  it  was  least  to  be 
anticipated.  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  from 
Hftthias  ^  accession  in  1458  to  his  death  in  1490,  en- 
Corvinua.  deavoured  to  collect  round  himself  the  learned 
of  Italy,  and  to  strike  light  into  the  midst  of  the  depths 
of  darkness  that  encompassed  his  country.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  erect  an  university,  which,  by  the 
original  plan,  was  to  have  been  in  a  distinct  city ;  but 
the  Turkish  wars  compelled  him  to  fix  it  at  Buda.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  dispersion  of  libraries  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  to  purchase  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  employed  four  transcribers  at  Florence,  besides  thirty 
at  Buda,  to  enrich  his  collection.  Thus,  at  his  death,  it 
is  said  that  the  royal  library  at  Buda  contained 
ubraiy.  gQ  qqq  volumes — a  number  that  appears  wholly 
incredible.*"  Three  hundred  ancient  statues  are  reported 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  same  repository.  But  when 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1627,  these 
noble  treasures  were  dispersed  and  in  great  measure 
destroyed.  Though  the  number  of  books,  as  is  just 
observed,  must  have  been  exa^erated,  it  is  possible  that 
neither  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library  by  Omar, 
if  it  ever  occurred,  nor  any  other  single  calamity  recorded 
in  history,  except  the  two  captures  of  Constantinople 
itself,  has  been  more  fatally  injurious  to  literature ;  and, 
with  due  regard  to  the  good  intentions  of  Mathias  Cor- 
vinus, it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  inestimable 
relics  once  rescued  from  the  barbarian  Ottomans  should 
have  been  accumulated  in  a  situation  of  so  little  security 
against  their  devastating  arms.^ 

bTiTaboschi,Ti.93. 6ingadnd.Bnicker.  death  of  Corvinus  woald  probably  be 

Comiani,  iL  280.    Tbis  writer,  inferior  to  reckoned  highly  at  15.000.    Heeren  sns- 

none  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  litera-  pects  the  number  50,000  to  be  hyperw 

ture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but,  thou^  bollcal ;  and  in  fact  there  can  be  no 

not  an  ecclesiastic,  always  favourable  to  doubt  of  it 

the  court  of  Borne,  seems  to  strive  to  lay       d  Brucker,  Boscoe,  Oibbon.     Heeren, 

the  blame  on  the  imprudence  of  Platlna.  p.  1 73,  who  refers  to  several  modem  books 

^  The  Ubraiy  collected  by  Nicolas  V.  expressly  relating  to  the  fkte  of  this 

contained  only  5000  manuscripts.    The  library.    Bart  of  it,  however,  found  ita 

volumes  printed  hi  Europe  before  the  way  to  that  of  Vienna. 
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40.  !E}ngland  under  Edward  lY.  presents  an  appear- 
ance, in  t£e  annals  of  publication,  about  as  bar- 
ren  as  under  Edward  tiie  Confessor ;  there  is,  I  ofTten?** 
think,  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  English,  a  single  ^^^ 
book  that  we  can  refer  to  this  decennial  period.*  * 
Yet  we  find  a  few  symptoms,  not  to  be  overlooked,  of  the 
incipient  regard  to  literature.  Leland  enumerates  some 
Englishmen  who  travelled  to  Italy,  perhaps  before  1460, 
in  order  to  become  disciples  of  the  younger  Guarini  at 
Ferrara — ^Robert  Fleming,  William  Gray,  bishop  of  Ely, 
John  Free,  John  Gunthorpe,  and  a  very  accomplished 
nobleman,  John  Tiptoffc,  earl  of  Worcester.  It  is  but 
fidmess  to  give  credit  to  these  men  for  their  love  of 
learning,  and  to  observe  that  they  preceded  any  whoan 
we  could  mention  on  sure  groxmds  either  in  France  or 
Oermany.  We  trace,  however,  no  distinct  fruits  from 
their  acquisitions.  But,  though  very  few  had  the  means 
of  attaining  that  on  which  we  set  a  high  value  in  litera- 
ture, the  mere  rudiments  of  grammatical  learning  were 
communicated  to  many.  Nor  were  munificent  patrons, 
testators,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  to  a  posterity  which 
they  embraced  as  their  own,  wanting  in  this  latter  period 
of  ^e  middle  ages.  William  of  Wykeham,  chancellor  of 
England  under  Bichard  11.  and  bishop  of  Winchester, 
founded  a  school  in  that  city,  and  a  college  at  Oxford  in 
connexion  with  it,  in  1373.'  Henry  VI.,  in  imitation  of 
him,  became  the  founder  of  Eton  School,  and  of  King's  ' 
College,  Cambridge,  about  1442.*  In  each  of  these 
schools  seventy  boys,  and  in  each  college  seventy  fellows 
and  scholars,  are  maintained  by  these  princely  endow- 
ments. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  they  are  still 
the  amplest,  as  they  are  much  the  earliest,  foundations 
for  the  support  of  grammatical  learning  in  England. 
What  could  be  taught  in  these  or  any  other  schools  at 

"  The  uniyersity  of  Oxford,  aooordiiig  fbimded  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  provide 

to  Wood,  as  well  as  the  church  generally,  for  a  certain  degree  of  leamiTig.^rChand* 

stood  very  low  abont  this  time :  the  gram-  ler's  Life  of  Waynflete,  p.  200. 

mar  schools  were  laid  aside ;  degrees  were  t  Lowth's  life  of  Wykeham.    He  per- 

oonferred  on  nndeserving  persons  for  mits  in  his  statutes  a  limited  munber  of 

money.    A.n.  1465,  1466.    He  bad  pre-  sonsof  gentlemen  (gentillnm)  to  be  edu- 

▼lonsly  mentioned  those  schools  as  kept  cated  in  his  school    Chandler's  life  of 

iq>  in  the  nniversity  under  the  snperin-  Waynflete,  p.  5. 

tendenoe  of  masters  of  arts.    a.d.  1442.  «  Waynflete  became  the  first  head 

Bat  the  statutes  of  Magdalen  College,  master  of  Eton  in  1442.    Chandler,  p.  26. 
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this  time  the  reader  has  been  enabled  to  judge ;  it  must 
have  been  the  Latin  language,  through  indifferent  books 
of  grammar,  and  with  the  perusal  of  very  few  heathen 
writers  of  antiquity.  In  the  curious  and  imique  collec- 
tion of  the  Paston  Letters  we  find  one  fix)m  a  boy  at 
Eton  in  1468,  wherein  he  gives  two  Latin  verses,  not 
very  good,  of  his  own  composition.**  I  am  sensible  that 
the  mention  of  such  a  circumstance  may  appear  trifling, 
especially  to  foreigners ;  but  it  is  not  a  trifle  to  illustrate 
by  any  fact  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  among  the 
laity— first  in  the  mere  elements  of  reading  and  writing, 
as  we  did  in  a  former  chapter,  and  now,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  such  grammatical  instruction  as  could  be 
imparted.  This  boy  of  the  Paston  family  was  well  bom, 
and  came  from  a  distance ;  nor  was  he  in  training  for  the 
church,  since  he  seems  by  this  letter  to  have  had  marriage 
in  contemplation. 

41.  But  the  Paston  Letters  are,  in  other  respects,  an 
Pastoa  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condi- 
Lettere.  tion  of  society,  and  come  in  as  a  precious  linV 
in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they 
alone  in  this  period  supply.  They  stand  indeed  singly, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  Europe ;  for  though  it  is  highly  pro* 
bable  that  in  the  archives  of  Italian  families,  if  not  in 
France  or  Germany,  a  series  of  merely  private  letters 
equally  ancient  may  be  concealed,  I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  have  been  published.  They  are  all  written  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV.,  except  a  few  as 
late  as  Henry  VII.,  by  different  members  of  a  wealthy 
and  respectable,  but  not  noble,  family,  and  are  therefore 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  English  gentry  in  that  age.*  We 
are  merely  concerned  with  ttieir  evidence  as  to  fiie  state 
of  literature.  And  this  upon  the  whole  is  more  favour- 
able than,  from  the  want  of  authorship  in  those  reigns, 

n  VoL  i  p.  301.    Of  William  Paston,  volumes,  and  has  become  acaroe.     The 

author  of  these  lines,  it  is  said,  some  length  has  been  doubled  by  an  injudicious 

years  before,  that  he  had  "  gone  to  school  proceeding  of  the  editor,  in  printing  the 

to  a  Lombard  called  Earol  Giles,  to  learn  original  orthography  and  abbreviations 

and  to  be  read  in  poetry,  or  else  in  of  the  letters  on  each  left-hand  ps^,  and 

French.    He  said  tttat  he  would  be  as  a  more  legible  modem  form  on  the  right 

glad  and  as  fain  of  a  good  book  of  French  As  orthography  is  of  little  importance, 

or  of  poetry  as  my  master  Falstafif  would  and  abbreviations  of  none  at  all.  It  would 

be  to  purchase  a  fair  manor."     P.  1Y3  have  been  sufllcient  to  have  given  a  single 

(1469).  specimen. 


This  collection  is  in   Ave   quarto 
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we  should  be  led  to  anticipate.  It  is  plain  that  several 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female,  wrote  not  only 
grammatically,  but  with  a  fluency  and  facility,  an  epis- 
tolary expertness,  which  implies  the  habitual  use  of  the 
pen.  Their  expression  is  much  less  formal  and  quaint 
than  that  of  modem  novelists  when  they  endeavour  to 
feign  the  familiar  style  of  ages  much  later  than  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Some  of  Qiem  mix  Latin  with  their 
English,  very  bad,  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  conceal- 
ment ;  and  Ovid  is  once  mentioned  as  a  book  to  be  sent 
from  one  to  another.''  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
such  a  series  of  letters,  with  so  much  vivacity  and  perti- 
nence, would  not  have  been  written  by  any  family  of 
English  gentry  in  the  reiga  of  Eichard  II.,  and  much 
less  before.  It  is  hard  to  judge  from  a  single  case ;  but 
the  letter  of  Lady  Pelham,  quoted  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  volume,  is  ungrammatical  and  imintelligible.  The 
seed,  therefore,  was  now  rapidly  germinating  beneath 
the  ground ;  and  thus  we  may  perceive  that  the  publica- 
tion of  books  is  not  the  sole  test  of  the  intellectual  ad- 
vance of  a  people.  I  may  add,  that  although  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  period  in  which  the  few- 
est books  were  written,  a  greater  number,  in  the  opinion 
of  experienced  judges,  were  transcribed  in  that  than  in 
any  former  age ;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  increased  use  of  linen  paper. 

42.  It  may  be  observed  here,  with,  reference  to  the 
state  of  learning  generally  in  England  down  to 
the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Eeformation,  ditionoT 
that  Leland,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Collec-  ]^^^ 
tanea,  has  given  several  lists  of  books  in  colleges 
and  monasteries,  which  do  not  by  any  means  warrant 
the  supposition  of  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  ancient 
literature.    We  find,  however,  some  of  the  recent  trans- 
lations made  in  Italy  from  Greek  authors.     The  clergy, 
in  fact,  were  now  retrograding,  while  the  laity  wer&  ad- 
vancing ;  and  when  this  was  the  case,  the  ascendency  of 
the  former  was  near  its  end. 

k  "  As  to  Ovid  de  arte  amandi,  I  shall  early ;  bnt  Zell  of  Cologne  is  supposed 

send  him  yon  next  week,  for  I  have  him  to  have  printed  one  before  1470,  as  has 

not  now  ready."  iv.  1^6.    This  was  be-  been  mentioned   above.    Whether  the 

tween  1463  and  1469,  according  to  the  book  to  be  sent  were  in  print  or  manu- 

editor.    We  do  not  know  positively  of  script  must  be  left  to  the  sagacity  of 

any  edition  of  Ovid  de  arte  amandi  so  critics. 
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ROWLEY— CLOTILDE  DE  SURVILLE. 


PabtL 


43.  I  have  said  that  there  was  not  a  new  book  written 
within  these  ten  years.  In  the  days  of  our 
^^^^*  fathers  it  would  have  been  necessary  at  least  to 
mention  as  a  forgery  the  celebrated  poems  attributed  to 
Thomas  Eowley.  But  probably  no  one  person  living 
believes  in  their  authenticity ;  nor  should  I  have  alluded 
to  so  palpable  a  fabrication  at  all,  but  for  the  curious 
circumstance  that  a  very  similar  trial  of  literary  credulity 
has  not  long  since  been  essayed  in  France.  A  gentleman 
ciotiide  de  of  the  name  of  Surville  published  a  collection 
Surviue.  of  pooms,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Cio- 
tiide de  Surville,  a  poetess  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
muse  of  the  Ardeche  warbled  her  notes  during  a  longer 
life  than  the  monk  of  Bristow ;  and  having  sung  the 
relief  of  Orleans  by  the  Maid  of  Arc  in  1429,  lived  to 
pour  her  swan-like  chant  on  the  battle  of  Fomova  in 
1495.  Love,  however,  as  much  as  war,  is  her  theme; 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  felicity  that  she  rendered  an 
ode  of  her  prototype  Sappho  into  French  verse,  many 
years  before  any  one  else  in  France  could  have  seen  it. 
But  having,  like  Eowley,  anticipated  too  much  the  style 
and  sentiments  of  a  later  period,  she  has,  like  him.  Mien 
into  the  numerous  ranks  of  the  dead  who  never  were 
alive." 


™  Angais,  Becneil  des  Pontes,  vol.  it 
Kogr.Univ.:  SurviUe;  VillemAin,  Cours 
de  litt^ratnre,  voL  il. ;  Sismondi,  Hist 
des  Fran^ais,  xiii.  593.  The  forgery  is 
by  no  means  so  gross  as  tbat  of  Chatter, 
tan ;  but,  as  M.  Sismondi  says, "  We  have 
only  to  compare  Clotilde  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  or  Villon."  |  The  following 
lines,  quoted  by  him,  will  give  the  reader 
a  £Bdr  specimens— 

Suivons  I'amouT,  tel  en  soit  le  danger; 

Cy  nous  attend  snr  lits  charmana  de 


A  des  rigaenis;  qui  voudruit  s'en 


Qui  (mgme  alon  que  tout  d6dr  s'tf- 
mousse) 


Au  priz  fiatal  de  ne  plusy  songer  ? 
B^e  sur  moi,  cher  tyran,  dont  les 


Ne  me  sauroient  porter  coups  trop 

puissansl 
Four  m'^pargner  n'en  crois  one  h  mes 

laimes; 
Sont  de  plaisir,  tant  plus  auiont  da 

charmes 
Tes  dards  aigus,    que    seroiit   plm 

cuisans. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the 
extracts  from  Clotilde  in  the  Beooeil  des 
andena  Pontes  occupy  too  much  spaoe^ 
while  the  genuine  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
century  appear  in  very  scanty  sped- 
mens. 
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Sect.  IV.    1471-1480. 

The  same  Sal]{]«ct8  continued— Lorenzo  de'  Medici— Fbysical  Controveisy— 
Matbematical  Sdenoes. 

44.  The  books  printed  in  Italy  during  these  ten  years 
amount,  according  to  Panzer,  to  1297 ;  of  which 
234  are  editions  of  ancient  classical  authors,  brota*'*'' 
Books  without  date  are  of  course  not  included ;  {??****  *° 
and  the  list  must  not  be  reckoned  complete  as       ^ 
to  others. 

45.  A  press  was  established  at  Florence  by  Lorenzo, 
in  which  Cennini,  a  goldsmith,  was  employed ;  the  first 
printer,  except  Caxton  and  Jenson,  who  was  not  a  Ger- 
man. Virgil  was  published  in  1471.  Several  other 
Italian  cities  began  to  print  in  this  period.  The  first 
edition  of  Dante  issued  from  Foligno  in  1472;  it  has 
been  improbably,  as  well  as  erroneously,  referred  to 
Mentz.  Petrarch  had  been  published  in  1470,  and  Boc- 
cace  in  1471.  They  were  reprinted  several  times  before 
the  close  of  this  decad. 

46.  No  one  had  attempted  to  cast  Greek  iypes  in  suffi- 
cient number  for  an  entire  book ;  though  a  few  Yint  Greek 
occur  in  the  early  publications  by  Sweynheim  printed, 
and  Pannartz;"  while  in  those  printed  afterwards  at 
Venice,  Greek  words  are  inserted  by  the  pen ;  till,  in 
1476,  Zarot  of  Milan  had  the  honour  of  giving  the 
Greek  grammar  of  Constantino  Lascaris  to  tiie  world." 
This  was  followed  in  1480  by  Craston's  Lexicon,  a  very 
imperfect  vocabulary ;  but  which  for  many  years  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  assistance  of  the  kind  to  which 
a  student  could  have  recourse.  The  author  was  an 
Italian. 

"  Greek  types  flnt  appear  in  a  treattse  1495,  the  Aulns  GelUns  and  Apateinfl 

of  Jerome,  printed   at  Borne  in  1468.  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  1469,  and 

Heeren,  from  Panzer.  some  works  of  Bessarion  about  the  same 

°  Lascaris  Grammatica  Grseca,  Medio-  time.    In  all  these  it  is  remarkable  that 

lani  ex  recognitione  Demetril  Cretensis  the  Greek  typi^raphy  is   legibly  and 

I>er  Dionyslnm  Faravlsiniim,  4to.    The  creditably  executed,  whereas  the  Greek 

characters  in  this  rare  volume  are  ele-  introduced  into  the  Offlcia  et  Faradoxa 

gmt  and  of  a  moderate  size.    The  earliest  of  dcero,  Milan,  1474,  by  Zarot,  is  so 

specimens  of  Greek  printing  consist  of  deformed  as  to  be  scarcely  legible.     I 

detached  passages  and  citations,  found  in  am  indebted  for  the  whole  of  this  note  to 

a  very  few  of  the  first  printed  copies  of  Gresswell's  Early  Parisian  Greek  Press, 

Latin  authors,  such  as  the  Lactantius  of  1. 1. 
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47.  Ancient  learning  is  to  be  divided  into  two  great 
study  of  departments :  the  knowledge  of  what  is  con- 
antiquitiea.  tained  in  the  works  of  Greek  and  Bomon  au- 
thors, and  that  of  the  materiel^  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  a  bodily  shape,  and  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  antiquities.  Such  are 
buildings,  monuments,  inscriptions,  coins,  medals,  vases, 
instruments,  which,  by  gradual  accumulation,  have 
thrown  a  powerful  light  upon  ancient  history  and  litera- 
ture. The  abundant  riches  of  Italy  in  these  remains 
could  not  be  overlooked  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  admira- 
tion for  all  that  was  Roman  began  to  be  kindled.  Pe- 
trarch himself  formed  a  little  collection  of  coins ;  and 
his  contemporary  Pastrengo  was  the  first  who  copied 
inscriptions ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury her  scholars  and  her  patrons  of  letters  began  to 
collect  the  scattered  relics  which  almost  every  region 
presented  to  them.^*  Nicoolo  Niccoli,  according  to  the 
funeral  oration  of  Poggio,  possessed  a  series  of  medals, 
and  even  wrote  a  treatise  in  Italian,  correcting  the  com- 
mon orthography  of  Latin  words,  on  the  authority  of 
inscriptions  and  coins.  The  love  of  collection  increased 
from  this  time;  the  Medici  and  other  rich  patrons  of 
letters  spared  no  expense  in  accumulating  these  treasures 
of  the  antiquary.  Ciriacus  of  Ancona,  about  1440,  tra- 
velled into  the  East  in  order  to  copy  inscriptions ;  but 
he  was  naturally  exposed  to  deceive  himself  and  to  be 
deceived ;  nor  has  he  escaped  the  suspicion  of  imposture, 
or  at  least  of  excessive  credulity.** 

48.  The  first  who  made  his  researches  of  this  kind 
Works  on  coUectively  known  to  the  world  was  Biondo 
that  sui^ject.  Flavio,  or  Flavio  Biondo, — ^for  the  names  may 
be  found  in  a  different  order,  but  more  correctly  in  the 
first' — secretary  to  Eugenius  IV.,  and  to  his  successors. 
His  long  residence  at  Eome  inspired  him  with  the  desire, 

P  Tiraboechi,  vols.  v.  and  vl.    Andr^  GyriaqTie.    One  that  rests  on  his  aiv> 

iz.  196.  fhority  is  that  which  is  supposed  to  re- 

<i  Tiraboschi ;  Andrbs,  ix.  199.  Ciriaoo  cord  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in 

has  not  wanted  advocates ;  some  of  the  Spain  under  Nero.  See  Lardaer's  Jewish 

inscriptions  he  was  accused  of  having  and  Heathen  Testinuxues,  voL  L»  wbob 

forged  have  turned  out  to  be  authentic-,  though  by  no  means  a  credulous  critic, 

and  it  is  presumed  in  his  favour  that  inclines  to  its  genuineness, 

others  which  do  not  appear  may  hava  **  Zeno,  Dissertazioni  Yossiane,  L  229. 
perished  since  his  time.    Biogr.  Univ.: 
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and  gave  him  the  opportunity,  of  describing  her  imperial 
ruins.  In  a  work,  dedicated  to  Eugenius  IV.,  who  died 
in  1447,  but  not  printed  till  1471,  entitled  Eomae  In- 
stanratse  libri  tres,  he  describes,  examines,  and  explains, 
by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  the  numerous  mo» 
numents  of  Eome.  In  another,  Eomsb  Triumphantis  libri 
decem,  printed  about  1472,  he  treats  of  the  government, 
laws,  religion;  ceremonies,  military  discipline,  and  other 
antiquities  of  the  republic.  A  tlurd  work,  compiled  at 
the  request  of  Alfonso  king  of  Naples,  and  printed  in 
1474,  called  Italia  Illustrata,  contains  a  description  of 
all  Italy,  divided  into  its  ancient  fourteen  regions. 
Though  Biondo  Flavio  was  almost  the  first  to  hew  his 
way  into  the  rock,  which  should  cause  his  memory  to  be 
respected,  it  has  naturally  happened,  that  his  works  being 
imperfect  and  faulty,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
great  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  have  not 
found  a  place  in  the  collection  of  Greevius,  and  are  hardly 
remembered  by  name.' 

49.  In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  the  art  of 
printing  began  to  be  exercised  at  Deventer,  ^y^^^ 
Utrecht,  Louvain,  Basle,  Ulm,  and  other  places,  tions  in 
and  in  Hungary  at  Buda.  We  find,  however,  ««™^y- 
very  few  ancient  writers;  the  whole  list  of  what  can 
pass  for  classics  being  about  thirteen.  One  or  two  edi- 
tions of  parts  of  Aristotle  in  Latin,  from  translations 
lately  made  in  Italy,  may  be  added.  Yet  it  waa  not  the 
length  of  manuscripts  that  discouraged  the  German 
printers;  for  besides  their  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
Mentelin  of  Strasburg  published,  in  1473,  the  great  En- 
cyclopsedia  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
generally  bound  in  four ;  and,  in  1474,  a  similar  work  of 
Berchorius,  or  Berchceur,  in  three  other  folios.  The 
contrast  between  these  labours  and  those  of  his  Italian 
oontemporaries  is  very  striking. 

60.  Floras  and  Sallust  were  printed  at  Paris  early  in 


^  *  A  saperior  treatise  of  the  same  age  was  dJstlngidshed  also  in  the  political 

on  the  antiquities  of  the  Boman  city  is  revolntions  of  Florence.    After  the  death 

hy  Bernard  Rnoellai  (de  nrbe  Bomft,  in  of  Lorenzo  he  became  the  protector  of 

Ber.Ital.  Script.  Flarent,voLiL).  But  it  the  Florentine  academy,  for*  the  mem* 

was  not  published  before  the  eighteenth  bers  of  which  he  built  a  palace  with 

oentmy.    Rncellai  wrote  some  historical  gardens.  Comiani,  iiL  143.  Biogr.Uoiv.:  . 

workB  in  a  very  good  Latin  style,  and  Bacellai. 
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this  decad,  and  twelve  more  classical  authors  at  the  same 
place  hefore  its  termination.  An  edition  of  Oi- 
In  Prance.  ^^^  ^  Herennium  appeared  at  Angers  in  1476, 
and  one  of  Horace  at  Gaen  in  1480.  The  press  of  Lyons 
also  sent  forth  several  works,  but  none  of  them  classicaL 
It  has  been  said  by  French  writers  that  the  first  book 
printed  in  their  language  is  Le  Jardin  de  Devotion,  by 
Oolard  Mansion  of  Bruges,  in  1473.  This  date  has  been 
questioned  in  England ;  but  it  is  of  the  less  importance, 
as  we  have  already  seen  that  Caxton's  Becueil  des  His- 
toires  de  Troye  has  the  clear  priority.  Le  Soman  de 
Baudouin  oomte  de  Flandres,  Lyon,  1474,  seems  to  be 
the  earliest  French  book  printed  in  France.  Li  1476, 
Les  Grands  Chroniques  de  St.  Denis,  an  important  and 
bulky  volume,  appeared  at  Paris. 

51.  We  come  now  to  our  own  Cazton,  who  finished  a 
In  England,  translation  into  English  of  the  Becueil  des  His- 
by  caxton.  toircs  dc  Troyc,  by  order  of  Margaret  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  at  Cologne,  in  September,  1471.  It  was 
probably  printed  there  the  next  year.'  But  soon  after- 
wards he  came  to  England  with  the  instruments  of  his 
art;  and  his  Game  of  Chess,  a  slight  and  short  perform- 
ance, referred  to  1474,  though  without  a  date,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  specimen  of  English  tyxx>graphy.* 
In  almost  every  year  from  this  time  to  his  death  in  1483 
Caxton  continued  to  publish  those  volumes  which  are 
the  delight  of  our  collectors.  The  earliest  of  Lis  editions 
bearing  a  date  in  England  is  the  '*  Dictes  and  Sayings," 
a.  translation  by  Lord  Bivers  from  a  Latin  compilation, 
and  published  in  1477.  Li  a  literary  history  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  Caxton  publications  are  more 
adapted  to  the  general  than  the  learned  reader,  and  indi- 
cate, upon  the  whole,  but  a  low  state  of  knowledge  in 
England.  A  Latin  translation,  however,  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1479. 

t  This  book  at  the  duke  of  Boxborghe's  ally  omitted.    Several  similar  instances 

famons  sale  brought  10601.  occur  in  which  a  pretended  early  book 

"  The  Ezpositio  Sancti  Hiercmymi,  of  has  not  stood  the  keen  eye  of  criticism : 

which  a  copy  in  the  public  library  at  as   the  Decor  PneUanun,    ascribed  to 

Cambridge  bears  the   date   of  Oxford,  Nicolas  Jenson  of  Venice,  in  1461,  for 

1468,  on  the  title-page,  Is  now  generally  which  we  should  read  1471 ;  a  oosmo- 

glven  up.    It  has  been  snccessfully  con-  graphy  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  date  of 

tended  by  Middleton,  and  lately  by  Mr.  I4es ;  a  book  appearing  to  have  been 

Singer,  that  this  date  should  be  1478 ;  printed  at  Tours  in  1467,  &c 
the  numeral  letter  x  having  been  casn- 
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52.  The  first  book  printed  in  Spain  was  on  the  veiy 
subject  we  might  expect  to  precede  all  others, 

the  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  It  should  be  a  ^^^^ 
very  ciuious  voltune,  being  a  poetical  contest  on  that 
sublime  theme  by  thirty-six  poets,  four  of  whom  had 
written  in  Spanish,  one  in  Italian,  and  the  rest  in  Pro- 
vencal or  Yalendan.  It  appeared  at  Valencia  in  1474^ 
A  little  book  on  grammar  followed  in  1475,  and  Sallust 
was  printed  the  same  year.  In  that  year  printing  was 
also  introduced  at  Barcelona  and  Saragossa,  in  1476  at 
Seville,  in  1480  at  Salamanca  and  Bui^os. 

53.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Malerbi,  a  Venetian, 
was  published  in  1471,  and  two  other  editions  Transia. 
of  tliat„  or  a  different  version,  the  same  year,  tions  of 
Eleven  editions  are  enumerated  by  Panzer  in  scripuire. 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  German  translation  has 
already  been  mentioned ;  it  was  several  times  reprinted 
in  this  decad;  one  in  Dutch  appeared  in  1477 ;  one  in 
the  Valencian  language,  at  that  city,  in  1478 ;'  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  Bohemian,  1475,  and  in 
French,  1477 ;  the  earliest  French  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  seems  to  be  about  the  same  date.  The 
reader  will  of  course  understand  that  all  these  transla- 
tions were  made  firom  the  Vulgate  Latin.  It  may  na- 
turally seem  remarkable,  that  not  only  at  this  period,  but 
down  to  the  Eeformation,  no  attempt  was  made  to  render 
any  part  of  the  Scriptures  public  in  English.  But,  in 
&ot,  the  ground  was  thought  too  dangerous  by  those  in 
power.  Tlie  translation  of  Wicliffe  had  taught  ttie  people 
some  comparisons  between  the  worldly  condition  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity  and  their  successors,  as 
well  as  some  other  contrasts,  which  it  was  more  ex- 
pedient to  avoid.  Long  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing it  was  enacted,  in  1408,  by  a  constitution  of  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  in  convocation,  that  no  one  should 
thereafter  "  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 
English,  by  way  of  a  book,  or  little  book  or  tract ;  and 
that  no  book  should  be  read  that  was  composed  lately 
in    the  time  of  John  Wicliffe,   or  since  his  death. ' 

'■  This  edition  wm  suppressed  or  de-  ICCrie's  Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  193. 
itrqyed;  no  copy  is  known  to  exist,  but  Andres  says  (xix.  154)  that  this  trans- 
there  is  preserved  a  final  leaf  containing  latlon  was  made  early  in  the  fifteenth 
the  names  of  the  translator  and  printer,  century,  with  the  approbation  of  divines 
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Scarcely  any  of  Caxton's  pnblicationB  are  of  a  religions 
nature. 

54.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  Spain,  placed  on 
the  genial  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
literature  intimately  connected  through  the  Aragonese 
in  Spain,  ^ings  with  Italy,  had  not  received  some  light 
from  that  which  began  to  shine  so  brightly.  Her  pro- 
gress, however,  in  letters  was  but  slow.  Not  but  that 
several  individuals  are  named  by  compilers  of  literaiy 
biography  in  the  first  part  of.  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
well  as  earlier,  who  are  reputed  to  have  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  to  have  stood  at  least  far 
above  their  contemporaries.  Alfonsus  Tostatus  passed 
for  the  most  considerable  ;  his  writings  are  chiefly  theo- 
logical, but  Andr^  praises  his  commentary  on  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  at  least  as  a  bold  essay  f  con- 
tending also  that  learning  was  not  deficient  in  Spain 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  though  he  admits  that  the 
rapid  improvements  made  at  its  close,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  next  age,  were  due  to  Lebrixa's  public 
instructions  at  Seville  and  Salamanca.  Several  transla- 
tions were  made  from  Latin  authors  into  Spanish,  which, 
however,  is  not  of  itself  any  great  proof  of  peninsular 
learning.  The  men  to  whom  Spain  chiefly  owes  the 
advancement  of  useful  learning,  and  who  should  not  be 
defrauded  of  their  glory,  were  Arias  Barbosa,  a  scholar 
of  Politian,  and  the  more  renowned,  though  not  more 
learned  or  more  early  propagator  of  Grecian  literature, 
Antonio  of  Lebrixa,  whose  name  was  latinised  into  Ne- 
brissensis,  by  which  he  is  commonly  known.  Of  Arias, 
who  unaccountably  has  no  place  in  the  Biographie  Uni* 
verselle,  Nicolas  Antonio  gives  a  very  high  character." 
He  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Salamanca  probably 
about  l£is  time.  But  his  writings  are  not  at  all  numer- 
ous*   For  Lebrixa,  instead  of  compiling  from   other 

y  tx.  15L  som  creverat,extiTpationein,bQDaniinqQO 

'  In  qno  Antonium  NebrisseoBeni  bo*  nmn<nm   dlflciplinanim  divitias.    Qoas 

dumhabait^quitamenqnioqnidaaqxiam  Axlas  noster  ex  antiquitatU  penn  per 

Gnecarmn  Uteranun  apnd  Hispanos  es-  yicennlum   fntegrom    aaditoribas   snis 

aet,  ab  nno  Aria  emanftaae  in  profatione  laiga  et  locaplete  vena  oommanicavit» 

Boanim  Introdqctionmn  Grammaticanim  in  poetica  &caltate  Gxaecanicaqne  doo- 

ingenue  afBnnavit.     His  duobas  am-  trina  NebrlsBense  meUor,  a  qno  tamen  in 

pliHHliiwiTn  lllud    gymnasinm,   Indeque  varia  maltiplidqne  doctrlna  snpexabatnr. 

Hispania  tota  debet  barbarlei,  quae  longo  BibL  Vetos. 
f^nid  noB  beUorom  d(«ininata  in  immen- 
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Bonrces,  I  shsJl  transcribe  what  Dr.  M'Crie  has  said  with 
his  usual  perspicuons  brevity. 

55.  *'  Lebrixa,  usually  styled  Nebrissensis,  became  to 
Spain  what  Valla  was  to  Italy,  Erasmus  to  character  of 
GrtBrmany,  or  Budseus  to  France.  After  a  resid-  Lebrixa. 
ence  of  ten  years  in  Italy,  during  which  he  had  stored 
his  mind  with  various  kmds  of  knowledge,  he  returned 
home,  in  1473,  by  the  advice  of  the  younger  Philelphus 
and  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
classical  literature  in  his. native  country.  Hitherto  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Spain  was  confined  to  a  few  inqui- 
sitive individuals,  and  had  not  reached  the  schools  and 
universities,  whose  teachers  continued  to  teach  a  bar- 
barous jargon  under  the  name  of  Latin,  into  which  they 
initiated  l£e  youth  by  means  of  a  rude  system  of  gram- 
mar, rendered  unintelligible,  in  some  instances,  by  a 
preposterous  intermixture  of  the  most  abstruse  questions 
in  metaphysics.  By  the  lectures  which  he  read  in  the 
universities  of  Seville,  Salamanca,  and  Alcala,  and  by 
the  institutes  which  he  published  on  Castilian,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  grammar,  Lebrixa  contributed  in  a 
wonderful  degree  to  expel  barbarism  from  the  seats  of 
education,  and  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  elegant  and  useful 
studies  among  his  countrymen.  His  improvements  were 
warmly  opposed  by  the  monks,  who  had  engrossed  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  who,  unable  to  bear  the  light  them- 
selves, wished  to  prevent  aU  others  from  seeing  it ;  but, 
enjoying  the  support  of  persons  of  high  auiSority,  he 
disregarded  their  selfish  and  ignorant  outcries.  Lebrixa 
continued  to  an  advanced  age  to  support  the  literary 
reputation  of  his  native  country."  * 

56.  This  was  the  brilliant  era  of  Florence,  under  the 
supremacy  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  reader  Library  of 
is  probably  well  acquainted  with  this  eminent  Lorenzo. 
character,  by  means  of  a  work  of  extensive  and  merited 
reputation.  The  Laurentian  library,  still  consisting 
wholly  of  manuscripts,  though  formed  by  Cosmo,  and 
enlarged  by- his  son  Pietro,  owed  not  only  its  name  but 
an  ample  increase  of  its  treasures  to  Lorenzo,  who  swept 

■  M'Crte's  Hist  of  Befonnatlon   in   in  the  next,  bat  his  Institatianes  Gram- 
Spain,  p.  61.    It  is  protoUe  that  Le-   mati.C89,  a  very  scaioe  book,  were  i«inted 
Mxa's  exerttoDs  were  not  very  effectoal    at  SeyiUe  in  1481. 
In  the  presen*  deoennlnm,  nor  perhaps 
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the  monasteries  of  Greece  through  his  learned  agent, 
John  Lascaris.  With  that  true  love  of  letters  which 
scorns  the  monopolising  spirit  of  possession,  Lorenzo 
permitted  his  manuscripts  to  be  freely  copied  for  the  use 
of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

57.  It  was  an  important  labour  of  the  learned  at 
Classics  cop.  ^1^^®^^®  ^  correct,  as  well  as  elucidate  the 
rectedfand  text  of  their  manuscripts,  written  generally  by 
explained,  ignorant  and  careless  monks,  or  trading  copyists 
(though  the  latter  probably  had  not  much  concern  with 
ancient  writers),  and  become  almost  wholly  unintelligible 
through  the  blunders  of  these  transcribers.*  Landino, 
Meruk,  Calderino,  and  Politian  were  the  most  indefiati- 
gable  in  this  line  of  criticism  during  the  age  of  Lorenzo. 
Before  the  use  of  printing  fixed  the  text  of  a  whole  edi- 
tion— one  of  the  most  important  of  its  consequences — 
the  critical  amendments  of  these  scholars  could  only  be 
made  useful  through  their  oral  lectures.  And  these 
appear  frequently  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
valuable,  ttiough  rather  prolix,  commentaries  we  find  in 
the  old  editions.  Thus  those  of  Landino  accompany 
many  editions  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  forming,  in  some 
measure,  the  basis  of  all  interpretative  annotations  on 
those  poets.  Landino  in  these  seldom  touches  on  verbal 
criticisms,  but  his  explanations  display  a  considerable 
reach  of  knowledge.  They  are  founded,  as  Heeren  is 
convinced,  on  his  lectures,  and  consequently  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  tone  of  instruction.  In  explaining 
the  poets,  two  methods  were  pursued,  the  grammatical 
and  the  moral,  the  latter  of  which  consisted  in  resolving 
the  whole  sense  into  allegory.  Dante  had  given  credit 
to  a  doctrine,  orthodox  in  this  age  and  long  afterwards, 
that  every  great  poem  must  have  a  hidden  meaning.*" 

58.  The  notes  of  Calderino,  a  scholar  of  high  &me, 
Character  of  l>ut  infected  with  the  common  vice  of  arrogance, 
Lorenza  are  found  with  those  of  Landino  in  the  early 
editions  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Regio  commented  upon 
Ovid,  Omnibonus  Leonicenus  upon  Lucan,  both  these 
upon  Quintilian,  many  upon  Cicero.**  It  may  be  observed 
for  the  sake  of  chronological  exactness,  that  these  labours 
are  by  no  means  confined,  even  principally,  to  this  de- 

b  MeinexB,  Vergleidk  der  Sitten,  iii.       «  Heeren,  pp.  241, 287. 
IM.    Heeren,  p.  29a  d  Id.,  297. 
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cennial  period.  They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whose  influence  over 
literature  extended  from  1470  to  his  death  in  1492.  Nor 
was  mere  philology  the  sole  or  the  leading  pursuit  to 
which  so  truly  noble  a  mind  accorded  its  encouragement. 
He  sought  in  ancient  learning  something  more  elevated 
than  the  narrow,  though  necessary,  researches  of  criti- 
cism. In  a  villa  overhanging  the  towers  of  Florence, 
on  the  steep  slope  of  that  lofty  hill  crowned  by  the  mother 
city,  the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens  which  Tully  might 
have  envied,  with  Ficino,  Landino,  and  Politian  at  his 
side,  he  delighted  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the  beautiful 
visions  of  Platonic  philosophy,  for  which  the  summer 
stillness  of  an  Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial 
accompaniment. 

59.  Never  could  the  sympathies  of  the  soul  with  out- 
ward nature  be  more  finely  touched;  never 
could  more  striking  suggestions  be  presented  frSSfhis 
to  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman.  Florence  ji^^*,*^ 
lay  beneath  them;  not  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence that  the  later  Medici  have  given  her,  but,  thanks  to 
the  piety  of  former  times,  presenting  almost  as  varied  an 
outline  to  the  sky.  One  man,  the  wonder  of  Cosmo's 
age,  Brunelleschi,  had  crowned  the  beautiful  city  with 
the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral;  a  structure  unthought  of 
in  Italy  before,  and  rarely  since  surpassed:  It  seemed, 
amidst  clustering  towers  of  inferior  churches,  an  emblem 
of  the  catholic  hierarchy  under  its  supreme  head ;  like 
Rome  itself,  imposing,  tinbroken,  unchangeable,  radiat- 
ing in  equal  expansion  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
directing  its  convergent  curves  to  heaven.  Eound  this 
were  numbered,  at  unequal  heights,  the  Baptistery,  with 
its  gates,  as  Michael  Angelo  styled  them,  worthy  of 
Paradise ;  the  tall  and  richly  decorated  belfiy  of  Giotto ; 
the  chtirch  of  the  Carmine,  with  the  frescos  of  Masaccio ; 
those  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  (in  the  language  of  the 
same  great  man),  beautifid  as  a  bride ;  of  Santa  Croce, 
second  only  in  magnificence  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark, 
and  of  San  Spirito,  another  great  monument  of  the  genius 
of  Brunelleschi ;  the  numerous  convents  that  rose  within 
the  walls  of  Florence,  or  were  scattered  immediately 
about  them.  From  these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the 
trophies  of  a  republican  government  that  was  rapidly 
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giving  way  before  the  citizen  prince  who  now  surveyed 
them;  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  in  which  the  signioiy  of 
Florence  held  their  councils,  raised  by  the  Guelf  aristo- 
cracy, the  exclusive  but  not  tyrannous  faction  that  long 
swayed  the  city;  or  the  new  and  unfinished  palace, 
which  Brunelleschi  had  designed  for  one  of  the  Pitti 
family,  before  they  fell,  as  others  had  already  done,  in 
the  fruitless  struggle  against  the  house  of  Medici ;  itself 
destined  to  become  the  abode  of  the  victorious  race,  and 
to  perpetuate,  by  retaining  its  name,  the  revolutions  that 
had  raised  them  to  power. 

60.  The  prospect,  from  an  elevation,  of  a  great  city  in 
its  silence,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive,  as  well  as 
beautiful,  we  ever  behold.  But  £eu:  more  must  it  have 
brought  home  thoughts  of  seriousness  to  the  mind  of  one 
who,  by  the  force  of  events,  and  the  generous  ambition 
of  his  family  and  his  own,  was  involved  in  the  dangerous 
necessity  of  governing  without  the  right,  and,  as  fSeu:  as 
might  be,  without  the  semblance  of  power;  one  who 
knew  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  hostility  which, 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter.  J£  thoughts 
like  these  could  bring  a  cloud  over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo, 
unfit  for  the  object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he  might 
restore  its  serenity  by  other  scenes  which  his  garden 
commanded.  Mountains  bright  with  various  hues,  and 
clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the  horizon,  and,  on  most 
sides,  at  no  great  distance ;  but  embosomed  in  these  were 
other  villas  and  domains  of  his  own;  while  the  level 
country  bore  witness  to  his  agricultural  improvements, 
the  classic  diversion  of  a  statesman's  cares.  The  Basne 
curious  spirit  which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at  Careggi 
with  exotic  flowers  of  the  East,  the  first  instance  of  a 
botanical  collection  in  Europe,  had  introduced  a  new 
animal  from  the  same  regions.  Herds  of  bufialoes,  since 
naturalised  in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck, 
curved  horns,  and  lowering  aspect,  contrasted  with  the 
greyish  hue  and  full  mild  eye  of  the  Tuscan  oxen, 
pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the  yellow  Amo 
steals  silentiy  through  its  long  reaches  to  the  i 


*  Tall*  FaoBDleo  leutas  meditabor  In  Mnoniaia,  longlciae  volmnina  des- 

antro,  picit  Arnl : 

BuresubnrbanoMedicnm.qoamoDS  Qua  bonus  hospitium  feliz  pladd- 

aaoer  urbem  arnqoe  qtdetem 

Indulget 
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61.  The  Platonic  academy,  which  Cosmo  had  planned, 
came  to  maturity  under  Lorenzo.  The  aca-  piatonic 
demicians  were  divided  into  three  classes : — ^the  academy, 
patrons  (mecenati),  including  the  Medici;  the  hearers 
(ascoltatori,  probably  from  the  Greek  word  dicpdarat) ; 
and  the  novices,  or  disciples,  formed  of  young  aspirants 
to  philosophy.  Ficino  presided  over  the  whole.  Their 
great  festival  was  the  13th  of  November,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  and  death  of  Plato.  Much  of  ab- 
surd mysticism,  much  of  frivolous  and  mischievous 
superstition,  was  mingled  with  their  speculations.' 

62.  The  Disputationes  Camaldulenses  of  Landino  were 
published  during  this  period,  though,  perhaps, 
written  a  little  sooner.  They  belong  to  a  class  SSSs^Ca- 
prominent  in  the  literature  of  Italy  in  this  S^dSo* 
and  the  succeeding  century;  disquisitions  on  ^ 
philosophy  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  with  more  solici- 
tude to  present  a  graceful  delineation  of  virtue,  and  to 
kindle  a  generous  sympathy  for  moral  beauty,  than  to 
explore  the  labyrinths  of  theory,  or  even  to  lay  down 
clear  and  distinct  principles  of  ethics.  The  writings  of 
Plato  and  Cicero  in  this  manner  had  shown  a  track  in 
which  their  idolaters,  with  distant  and  hesitating  steps, 
and  more  of  reverence  than  emulation,  delighted  to  tread. 
These  Disputations  of  Landino,  in  which,  according  to 
the  beautiful  patterns  of  ancient  dialogue,  the  most 
honoured  names  of  the  age  appear — ^Lorenzo  and  his 

Indnlget  Laarens.  and  descriptive  sweetness,  and  written 

Pdlitiani  Bustiau,  in  the  chastened  tone  of  fine  taste.  With 

And  let  ns  from  the  top  of  Flesole,  rapect  to  the  bnflfaloes,  I  have  no  other 

Whence  GaUleo's   glass  by  ni«^t  authority  than  these  Ihies  of  Politian,  hi 

observed  his  poem   of  Ambra  on  the  farm   of 

l^S^            "'*^*  ^^°~  **  ^°«B*^  ^'^''  • 

On  Amo's  vale,  where  the  dove-  Atqne  aliud  nigris    missmn,  qnls 

coloured  steer  credat?  ab  Inms. 

Is  ploughing  up  and  down  among  Ruminat  insuetas  armentum  discolor 

the  vines,  herbas. 
While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung 

aloud,  But  I  must  own  that  BufTon  tells  us, 

FilUng  the  afar  with  sweetnesft-and  though  without  quoting  any  authority, 

B^utrfSl'Florence.  all  within  thy  that  the  buffjao  was  intoxluced  into  Italy 

yrg^ls^  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.    I  did 

Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  not  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  Aldro. 

and  towers,  vandns,  who  would  perhaps  have  con> 

Drawn  to  our  feet  firmed  hhn— especially  as  I  have  a  better 

It  is   hardly  necessary  to  say  that  opinion  of  my  readers  than  to  suppose 

these  lines  ore  taken  firom  my  friend  fhey  would  care  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bogers's  Italy,  a  poem  frill  of  moral  (  Bosooe,  Gomiani. 
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brother  Julian ;  Alberd,  whose  ahaost  nniYersal  gemus 
is  now  best  known  by  his  architecture;  Ficino,  and 
Landino  himself — ^tum  upon  a  comparison  between  the 
active  and  contemplative  life  of  man,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  seems  designed  to  give  the  advantage,  and  axe 
saturated  with  the  ^oughtfal  spirit  of  Platonism.« 

63.  Landino  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  who  had 
p^  tried  the  theories  of  ancient  philosophy  through 
phicai  the  feigned  war&re  of  dialogue.  Yalla,  intrepid 
dialogues,  an^  foi^^  of  paradox,  had  vindicated  the  Epi- 
curean ethics  from  the  calumnious  or  exaggerated  cen- 
sure  frequently  thrown  upon  them,  contrasting  the  true 
methods  by  which  pleasure  should  be  sought  with  the 
gross  notions  of  the  vulgar.  Several  other  writings  of 
the  same  description,  ei&er  in  dialogue  or  regular  dis- 
sertation, belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  though  not 
always  published  so  early,  such  as  Franciscus  Barbams 
de  re  iixoria,  Platina  de  false  et  vero  bono,  the  Vita 
Civile  of  Palmieri,  the  moral  treatises  of  Poggio,  Alberti, 
Pontano,  and  Matteo  Bosso,  concerning  some  of  which 
little  more  than  the  names  are  to  be  learned  from  literary 
history,  and  which  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  worth  while 
to  mention,  except  as  collectively  indicating  a  predilec- 
tion for  this  style  which  the  Italians  long  continued  to 
display.** 

64.  Some  of  these  related  to  general  criticism  or  to 
Pauius  tliat  of  single  authors.  My  knowledge  of  them 
Cortesius.  ig  chiefly  limited  to  the  dialogue  of  Pauius 

Cortesius  de  hominibus  doctis,  written,  I  conceive,  about 
1490;  no  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Cicero  de  Claris 
oratoribus,  from  which  indeed  modem  Latin  writers 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  collect  the  discrimi- 
nating phrases  of  criticism.  Cortesius,  who  was  young 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  dialogue,  uses  an  elegant  if 
not  always  a  correct  Latinity ;  characterising  agreeably, 
and  with  apparent  taste,  the  authors  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  may  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ciceronianus  of  Erasmus,  who,  with  no  knowledge,  per- 

B  Comiani  and  Boeooe  have  given  this  boechi  on  these  treatises.    Bosooe  seems 

account  of  the  Disputatlones  Camaldu-  to  have  read  the  ethical  writings  of  Mat* 

lenses.     I  have  no  direct  acquaintance  teo  Bosso  (Life  of  Leo  X.,  c  zz.),  but 

with  the  book.  hardly  adverts  to  any  of  the  rest  I  have 

h  Comiani  is  much  fttUer  than  Tira-  named.    Some  of  them  are  very  scarce. 
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haps,  of  Cortesius,  has  gone  over  the  same  ground  in 
latiier  inferior  language. 

65.  It  W9S  about  the  beginning  of  this  decad  that  a 
few  Germans  and  Netherlanders,  trained  in  the  schools  m 
college  of  Deventer,  or  that  of  ZwoU,  or  of  St.  Germany. 
Edward's  near  Groningen,  were  roused  to  acquire  that 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  which 
Italy  as  yet  exclusively  possessed.  Their  names  should 
never  be  omitted  in  any  remembrance  of  the  revival  of 
letters;  for  great  was  their  influence  upon  the  subse- 
quent times.  Wessel  of  Groningen,  one  of  those  who 
contributed  most  steadily  towards  the  purification  of 
religion,  and  to  whom  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
are  said,  but  probably  on  no  solid  grounds,  to  have  been 
known,  may  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  But  others  were 
more  directiy  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  literature. 
Three  schools,  from  which  issued  theonost  conspicuous 
ornaments  of  the  next  generation,  rose  under  masters 
learned  for  that  time,  and  zealous  in  the  good  cause  of 
instruction.  Alexander  Hegius  became,  about  1475, 
rector  of  that  at  Deventer,  where  Erasmus  received  his 
early  education.*  Hegius  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
Greek,  and  imparted  the  rudiments  of  it  to  his  illustrious 
pupil.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  publication  of  a  very 
rare  and  curious  book,  the  first  endeavour  to  print  Greek 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  to  no  other  person  than  Hegius.^ 

i  Heeren,  p.  149,  says   fhat  Hegius  another  place  he  says  of  Hegius :  Ne  hie 

began  to  preside  over  the  school  of  De-  qnidem  Gnecamm  literanun  omnino  ig- 

renter  in  1480 ;  bat  I  think  the  date  in  narus  est    Epist   411,  in  Appendice. 

the  text  is  more  probable,  as  Erasmus  Erasmus  left  Deventer  at  the  age  of  fonr- 

left  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  teen ;  consequently  in  1479  or  1480,  as 

certainly  bom  in  1465.  Thou^  Hegius  he  tells  ns  In  an  epistle,  dated  lYth  Apr. 

is  said  to  have  known  bat  Uttte  Greek.  I  1619. 

find  inPanzer  the  title  of  a  book  by  him,  k  This  very  rare  book,  unnoticed  by 

printed  at  Deventer  in  1501,  de  Utilitate  most  bibliographers,  is  of  some  import- 

Ungaa  GrsBca.  anoe  in  the  history  of  literature.     It  is 

The  life  of  Hegius  in  Melchior  Adam  a  small  quarto  tract,  entitled  Gopjuga- 

is   interesting.     Primus  hie   in  Belgio  tiones  verborum  Gnecae  Daventrias  no- 

literas  excitavit,  says  Bevius,  in  Daven-  viter  extreme  labore  oollecte  et  impres* 

tria  ninstrata,  p.  180.    Mihi,  says  Eras-  saa.    No  date  or  printer's  name  appears. 

moB,  admodum  adhuc  puero  oontigit  uti  A  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and 

prsBoeptore   bi^lus  diadpulo  Alexandro  another  in  Lord  Spencer's  library.     It 

Hegio  Wes^phalo,  qui  ludum  aliquando  contains  nothing  bat  the  word  Tvim» 

oelebrem  oppidi  Daventriensto  modem-  in  aU  its  voices  and  tenses,  with  Latin 

batar,  in  quo  nos  olim  admodum  puerl  explanations   in  Gothic  letters.     The 

vtriusque  lingan  prima  didldmus  ele-  Greek  typea  are  very  rude,  and  the  cha- 

Adag.  ChiL  L  cent.  Iv.  39.    In  racters  sometimes  misplaced.    It  must,  I 
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Louis  Dringeberg  founded,  not  perhaps  before  1480,  a 
still  more  distingmshed  seminary  at  Schelstadt  in  Alsaoe. 


should  presume,  seem  probaUe  to  every 
cue  who  considers  this  book,  that  it  is  of 
the  fifteenth  oentory,  and  consequently 
older  than  any  known  Ore^  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  which  of  itself  should  render 
it  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  biblio- 
graphers and  of  every  one  else.  But, 
fully  disclaiming  all  such  acquainfeanoe 
with  the  technical  science  of  typogra- 
phical antiquity  as  to  venture  any  judg- 
ment founded  on  the  appearance  of  a 
particular  book,  or  on  a  comparisoa  of  it 
with  others,  I  would,  on  other  grounds, 
suggest  the  probability  that  this  little 
attempt  at  Greek  grammar  issued  from 
the  Deventer  press  about  1480.  It  ap- 
pears clear  that  whoever  "  collected  with 
extreme  labour"  these  fcnrms  of  the  verb 
Tvirm,  had  never  been  possessed  of  a 
Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  For  would 
it  not  be  absurd  to  use  such  expressions 
about  a  simple  transcription?  Besides 
which,  the  word  Is  not  only  g^ven  hi  an 
arrangement  different  troxa.  any  I  have 
ever  seen,  but  with  a  non-existent  form 
of  participle,  rerv^ofMvof  for  rv^a/tei/09, 
which  could  not  surely  have  been  found 
in  any  prior  grammar.  Now  the  gram- 
mar of  Lascaiis  was  published  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Craston  in  1480.  It 
is  indeed  highly  probable  that  this  book 
would  not  reach  Deventer  immediately 
after  its  impression ;  but  it  does  seem  as 
if  there  could  not  long  have  been  any 
extreme  dil9culty  in  obtaining  a  correct 
synopsis  of  the  verb  rvm-u. 

We  have  seen  that  Erasmus,  about 
1477,  acquired  a  very  slight  tincture  of 
Greek  under  Alexander  Hegius  at  De- 
venter. And  here,  as  he  tells  us,  he  saw 
Agricola,  returning  probably  firom  Italy 
to  Groningen.  Quern  mihi  puero,  ferme 
duodecim  annos  nato,  Daventrite  videre 
contigit,nec  aliud  oontigit  (Jortin,  iL 
416.)  No  one  could  be  bo  likely  as 
Hegius  to  attempt  a  Greek  grammar; 
nor  do  we  find  that  his  successors  in  that 
college  were  men  as  distinguished  for 
learning  as  hhnself.  But  in  fiict  at  a 
later  time  it  could  not  have  been  so  in- 
correct We  might  perhaps  ooojecture 
that  he  took  down  these  Greek  tenses 
from  the  mouth  of  Agricola,  since  we 
must  presume  oral  conminnication  rather 


than  the  use  of  books.  Agricola,  repeat- 
ing firom  memory,  and  not  thoroni^ily 
oxiverBant  with  the  language,  might 
have  given  the  &lse  participle  tvtv^mEp 
^MFo«.  The  tract  was  probably  printed 
by  FafroeU  some  of  whose  editions  beer 
as  early  a  date  as  1477.  It  has  long  been 
extremely  scarce;  for  Revius  does  not 
include  it  in  the  list  of  PafiKiet's  poMica. 
tions  which  he  has  given  in  Daventria 
Illustrata,  nor  will  it  be  found  in  Panzer. 
Beloe  was  the  first  to  mention  it  in  hie 
Anecdotes  of  Scarce  Books,  and  it  is  r^ 
ferred  by  him  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  apparently  without  his  being  aware 
that  there  was  anything  remarkable  in 
that  antiquity.  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  Biblie. 
theca  Spenceriaua,  has  given  a  fuller  ac- 
count, and  tnm  him  Brunet  has  inserted 
it  in  the  Manuel  du  libtafae.  Neither 
Beloe  nor  Dibdin  seems  to  have  known 
that  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Museum; 
they  speak  only  of  that  belonging  to 
L<mi  Spencer. 

If  it  were  true  that  Beuchlin,  during 
his  residence  at  Orleans,  had  published, 
as  well  as  compiled,  a  Greek  grammar, 
we  should  not  need  to  have  reoonrae  to 
the  hypothesis  of  this  note  in  order  to 
e^ve  the  antiquity  of  the  presoit  decad 
to  Greek  typography.  Such  a  grammar 
is  asserted  by  Meiners,  in  his  Life  of 
Beuchlin,  to  have  been  printed  at  Poi- 
tiers; and  Eichhom  positively  says, 
without  refi^noe  to  the  place  of  publica- 
tion, that  Beuchlin  was  the  flxst  Ger- 
man who  published  a  Gredc  grammar. 
(Gesch.  der  litt,  Ui.  275.)  Meiners, 
however,  in  a  subsequent  volume  (ilL 
10),  retracts  this  assertion,  and  says  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  Greek  grammar 
of  Beuchlin  was  never  printed.  Yet  I 
find  in  the  Bibliotheca  Universelis  of 
Gesner :  Joh.  Capnio  [Beuchlin]  scripsit 
de  diversitate  quatnor  idiomatum  Graecn 
Ungue  lib.  i.  No  such  Ixx^  appears  in 
the  list  of  Beuchlin's  works  in  Nioeroo, 
vol.  XXV.,  nor  in  any  of  the  bibliognH 
phies.  If  it  ever  existed,  we  may  place 
it  with  more  probabilKy  at  the  very  dose 
of  this  century,  or  at  the  beginuing  of 
the  next. 

[The  learned  Dr.  West  of  Dublin  in- 
fonned  me  that  Beuchlin,  in  a  di^iretifln 
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Here  tke  luminaries  of  Germany  in  a  more  advanced 
eiage  of  learning,  Conrad  Celtes,  Bebel,  Bhenanus,  Wim- 
pheling,  Firckheimer,  Simler,  are  said  to  have  imbibed 
their  fcaowledge."  The  third  school  was  at  Mnnster; 
and  over  this  Eodolph  Langius  presided,  a  man  not  any- 
way inferior  to  the  other  two,  and  of  more  reputation  as 
a  Latin  writer,  especiaUy  as  a  poet.  The  school  of 
Mnnster  did  not  come  imder  the  care  of  Langius  till 
1483,  or  perhaps  rather  later;  and  his  strenuous  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  useful  and  polite  literature  against 
monkish  barbarians  extended  into  the  next  century.  But 
his  life  was  long :  the  first,  or  nearly  such,  to  awaken 
his  countiymen,  he  was  permitted  to  behold  the  fall 
establishment  of  learning  and  to  exult  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Eeformation.  In  company  with  a  young  man  of 
rank  and  equal  zeal,  Maurice  Count  of  Spiegelberg,  who 
himself  became  the  provost  of  a  school  at  Enmierich, 
Langius  visited  Italy,  and  as  Meiners  supposes,  though, 
I  think,  upon  uncertain  grounds,  before  1460.  But  not 
long  afterwards  a  more  distinguished  person  than  any 
we  have  mentioned,  Kodolph  Agricola  of  Groningen, 
sought  in  that  more  genial  land  the  taste  and  correctness 
which  no  Cisalpine  nation  could  supply.  Agricola 
passed  several  years  of  this  decad  in  Italy.  We  shall 
find  the  effects  of  his  example  in  the  next.*" 

66.  Meantime  a  slight  impulse  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  university  of  Paris  by  the  lessons  g^ .  ^ 
of  George  Tifemas ;  for  from  some  disciples  of  Greek  at 
Jiis,  Beuchlin,  a  young  German  of  great  talents  ^"^ 
and  celebrity,  acquired,  probably  about  the  year  1470, 
the  first  elements  of  the  Greek  language.     This  know- 
ledge he  improved  by  the  lessons  of  a  native  Greek, 
Andronicus  Cartoblacas,  at  Basle.    In  that  city  he  had 
the  good  fortune,  rare  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  to  find  a 
collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  lefb  there  at  the  time 
of  the  council  by  a  cardinal  Nicolas  of  Eagusa.    By  the 

of  a  Commentary  on  the  Seven  Fenlten-  Eidihom  canlesdy  foIlowB  a  bod  antbo* 

tial  Psalms  in  1512,  menticms  a  woifc  rity  in  oonnting  Renchlin  among  these 

that   he  had  published  on  the   Greek  pupils  of  the  Schelstadt  school. 

gFammar,  entitled  Micropadia.    There  ^  See  Mefaiers,  vol.  ii.,  Eichhom,  and 

seems  no  reascm  to  suppose  that  it  was  Heeren,  for  the  revival  of  leamii^  in 

earlier  than  the  time  at  which  I  have  Gennany;  or  something  may  be  found 

indined  to  place  it— 1842.]  in  Brucker. 
>"  Eichhom,  iii.  231;  Meiners,  iL  369. 
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advioe  of  Cartoblaoas,  lie  taught  Greek  himself  at  Basle. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  Eeuchlin  went  again  to 
Paris,  and  found  a  new  teacher,  George  Hermonymiis  of 
Sparta,  who  had  settled  there  about  1472.  From  Paris 
he  removed  to  Orleans  and  Poitiers.*" 

67.  The  classical  literature  which  delighted  Benchlin 

and  Agricola  was  disr^arded  as  frivolous  by 
gT^om^  the  wise  of  that  day  in  the  university  of  Paris ; 
md  Nomi-    but  they  were  much  more  keenly  opposed  to 

innovation  and  heterodoxy  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar line,  the  scholastic  metaphysics.  Most  have  heard 
of  the  long  controversies  between  the  Bealists  and 
Nominalists  concerning  the  nature  of  universals,  or  the 
genera  and  species  of  things.  The  first,  with  Plato,  and, 
at  least  as  has  been  generally  held,  Aristotle,  maintained 
their  objective  or  external  reality;  either,  as  it  was 
called,  ante  rem,  as  eternal  archetypes  in  the  Divine  In- 
telligence, or  in  re,  as  forms  inherent  in  matter;  the 
second,  with  Zeno,  gave  them  only  a  subjective  exist- 
ence as  ideas  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  have  hence  in 
later  times  acquired  the  name  of  Conceptualists  ^  Bosce- 
lin,  the  first  of  the  modem  Nominalists,  went  £sirther 
than  this,  and  denied,  as  Hobbes  and  Berkeley,  with 
many  others,  have  since  done,  all  universality  except  to 
words  and  propositions.  Abelard,  who  inveighs  against 
the  doctrine  of  Boscelin  as  false  logic  and  false  theology, 
and  endeavours  to  confound  it  with  the  denial  of  any 
objective  reality  even  in  singular  things,*^  may  be  es- 
teemed the  restorer  of  the  Oonceptualist  school.  We 
do  not  know  his  doctrines,  however,  by  his  own  writings, 

°  Meinen,  L  46.     Besides  Meiners,  assi,  noa  partem  rei  intelligere  eogatur. 

Bnu^er,  iv.  358,  as  well  as  Heeren,  Meinen»  p.  27.    This  may  serye  to  show 

have  given  pretty  fall  accounts  of  Ranch-  tiie  cavilling  tone  of  scholastic  dispates  ; 

lin,  and  a  good  life  of  him  wiU  be  found  and  Melners  may  well   say,  Qoicqnid 

in  the  2pth  volume  of  Nioeron ;   but  Boaoelinus  peccavlt,  non  adeo  tamen  in- 

the  Epistole  ad  Reuchlinum  throw  still  sanisse  pnmuntiandum  est,  ut  Abelardos 

more  light  on  the  man  and  his  oontem-  ilium  fecisse  invidiose  flngere  sustinnit. 

poraries.  [M.    Cousin  has    nevertheless   proved, 

p  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  facta  In  from  a  passage  In  some  lately  discovered 

the  following  paragraphs  to  a  dissertation  manuscripts  of  Abelard,  that  he  bad 

by  Meiners,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  really  learned  under  Rosoelin.    This  bad 

Giittingen  Academy,  voL  xiL  been  asserted  by  Otho  of  Frisingen,  bat 

4  Hie    sicut  peeudo  -  dialecticns,  ita  doubted  on  aooount  of  a  supposed  inoom- 

pseudo-cfarlstianus— ut  eo  loco  quo  di-  patlbility  of  dates.    Fragmens  Fhiloso- 

dtur  Dominus  partem  pisds  assi  oome>  phiques,  voL  iv.  p.  57.— 1863.] 
dlsse,  partem  hi^us  vods,  qua  est  pisds 
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Imt  by  the  testiinony  of  John  of  SaUsbxuy,  who  fieems 
not  well  to  have  understood  the  snbject.  The  words 
Bealist  and  NominaUst  came  into  use  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  But  in  the  next  the  latter  party  by 
degrees  disappeared ;  and  the  great  schoolmen,  Aquinas 
and  Scotus,  in  whateTor  else  they  might  disagree,  were 
united  on  the  Eealist  side.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
William  Ockham  revived  the  opposite  hypothesis  with 
considerable  success.  Scotus  and  his  disciples 
were  the  great  maintamers  of  Bealism.  If 
there  were  no  substantial  forms,  he  argued,  that  is, 
nothing  real,  which  determines  the  mode  of  being  in 
each  individual,  men  and  brutes  would  be  of  the  same 
substance ;  for  they  do  not  differ  as  to  matter,  nor  can 
extnnsio  accidents  make  a  substantive  difference.  There 
must  be  a  substantial  form  of  a  horse,  another  of  a  lion, 
another  of  a  man.  He  seems  to  have  held  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  substantial  form  of 
man.  But  no  other  form,  he  maintained,  can  exist 
without  matter  naturally,  though  it  may  supematurally 
by  the  power  of  God.  Socrates  and  Plato  agree  more 
than  Socrates  and  an  ass.  They  have,  therefore,  some- 
thing in  common,  which  an  ass  has  not.  But  this  is  not 
numerically  the  same ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  something 
universal,  namely,  himian  nature.' 

68.  These  reasonings,  which  are  surely  no  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  the  subtle  philosopher  (as  ,. ,  ^^ 
Scotus  was  called)  were  met  by  Ockham  with 
others  which  sometimes  appear  more  refined  and  obscure. 
He  confined  reality  to  objective  things,  denying  it  to 
the  host  of  abstract  entities  brought  forward  by  Scotus. 
He  defines  a  universal  to  be  ''a  particular  intention 
(meaning  probably  idea  or  conception)  of  the  mind 
itself,  capable  of  being  predicated  of  many  things,  not 
for  what  it  properly  is  itself,  but  for  what  those  things 
are ;  so  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  this  capacity,  it  is  called 
universal,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  form  really  existing 
in  the  mind,  it  is  called  singular."*    I  have  not  ex- 

'  Mdners,  p.  39.  ribna,  nonpro  se8edproilli8pltiiiba8,flla 

*  Unam  intenttonein  slngnlarem  ipsiiu  didtar  universiiliR ;  propter  hoc  antem, 

animie,  natam  pradicari  de  pluilbcia,  nan  quod  est  una  fomia  existens  realiter  in 

pro  se,  sed  pro  Ipsia  rebus;  ita  qnod  per  intellectn,  didtar  singnlare.    p.  42. 
hoc  qtiod  ipsa  Data  est  pnsdicaii  de  plnp 
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amined  the  vnritii^  of  Ockham,  and  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  Nominalism  extends  beyond  that  of 
Berkeley  or  Stewart,  which  is  generally  asserted  by  the 
modem  inquirers  into  scholastio  philosophy;  that  is, 
whether  it  amomits  to  Gonceptoalism ;  the  foregoing 
definition,  as  £eij:  as  I  can  judge,  might  have  been  given 
by  them.* 

69.  The  later  Nominalists  of  the  scholastic  period, 
Buridan,  Biel,  and  several  others  mentioned 
SteS**^  by  the  historians  of  philosophy,  took  all  their 
UngCTsUy  reasonings  from  the  storehouse  of  Ockham. 
His  doctrine  was  prohibited  at  Paris  by  pope 
John  XXn.,  whose  theological  opinions,  as  well  as 
secular  encroachments,  he  had  opposed.  All  masters  of 
arts  were  bound  by  oath  never  to  teiach  Ockhamism.  But 
after  the  pope's  death  the  university  condemned  a  tenet 
of  the  Bealists,  that  many  truths  are  eternal,  which  are 
not  God ;  and  went  so  far  towards  the  Nominalist  theory 
as  to  determine  that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  through 
the  medium  of  words."  Peter  d'Ailly,  Gerson,  and 
other  principal  men  of  their  age  were  Nominalists ;  the 
sect  was  very  powerful  in  Germany,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, on  the  whole,  as  prevalent  in  this  century. 
The  Bealists,  however,  by  some  management  gained  the 
ear  of  Louis  XL,  who,  by  an  ordinance  in  1473,  ex- 
plicitly approves  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Bealist  philo- 
sophers, condemns  that  of  Ockham  and  his  disciples,  and 
forbids  it  to  be  taught,  enjoining  the  books  of  the 
Nominalists  to  be  locked  up  from  public  perusal,  and  all 
present  as  well  as  future  graduates  in  the  university 
to  swear  to  the  observation  of  this  ordinance.  The  pro- 
hibition, nevertheless,  was  repealed  in  1481 ;  the  gmlty 
books  set  free  from  their  chains,  and  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Nominalists  virtually  permitted  to  be  held,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  university,  and  especially  one  of  its 
four  nations,  that  of  (Germany.  Some  of  their  party  had, 
during  this  persecution,  taken  refuge  in  that  empire  and 
in  England,  both  friendly  to  their  cause ;  and  tiiis  me- 
taphysical contention  of  the  fifteenth  century,  suggests 
and  typifies  the  great  religious  convulsion  of  the  next. 

t  [The  deflnitian  eeems  hardly  such  as   In  the  mixid«~l847.] 
Bericeley  would  have  given;  it  plainly       ^  Meinera,  p.  45:  Sdentiam  habemns 
reoogalMs  a  general  conoeptlon  existing   de  rebos,  sed  mediantibas  terminis. 
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The  weight  of  ability  during  this  later  and  less  flonriBh- 
ing  period  of  scholafitic  philosophy  was  on  the  Nominal- 
ist side;  and  thot^h  nothing  in  the  Beformation  was 
immediately  connected  with  their  principle,  this  meta* 
physical  sect  facilitated  in  some  measure  its  success. 

70.  We  should  still  look  in  vain  to  England  for 
either  learning  or  native  genius.  The  reign  of  j^^  ^^^  ^ 
Edward  IV.  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  lowest  learning  in 
points  in  our  literary  annals.  The  universities  ^^°8*™- 
had  fidlen  in  reputation  and  in  frequency  of  students ; 
where  there  had  been  thousands,  according  to  Wood, 
there  was  not  now  one ;  which  must  be  understood  as  an 
hyperbolical  way  of  speaking.  But  the  decline  of  the 
ttniversities,  frequented  as  they  had  been  by  indigent 
vagabonds  withdrawn  from  useful  labour,  and  wretched 
as  their  pretended  instruction  had  been,  was  so  far  from 
an  evil  in  itself  that  it  left  clear  the  path  for  the  ap- 
proaching introduction  of  real  learning.  Several  col- 
leges were  about  this  time  founded  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, which,  in  the  design  of  their  munificent  founders, 
were  to  become,  as  they  have  done,  the  instruments  of  a 
better  discipline  than  ike  barbarous  schoolmen  afforded. 
We  have  already  observed  that  learning  in  England  was 
like  seed  fermenting  in  the  ground  through  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  language  was  becoming  more  vigorous, 
and  more  capable  of  giving  utterance  to  good  thoughts, 
as  some  translations  from  Oaxton's  press  show,  such  as 
the  Diets  of  Philosophers  by  Lord  Eivers.  And  perhaps 
the  best  exercise  for  a  schoolboy  people  is  that  of  school- 
boys. The  poetry  of  two  Scotsmen,  Henryson  and 
Mercer,  which  is  not  without  merit,  may  be  nearly  re- 
ferred to  the  present  decad.' 

71.  The  progress  of  mathematical  science  was  regular, 
though  not  rapid.  We  might  have  mentioned  Mathema- 
before  the  gnomon  erected  by  ToscaneUi  in  the  ^ca. 
cathedral  at  Florence,  which  is  referred  to  1468 ;  a  work, 
it  has  been  said,  which,  considering  the  times,  has  done 
as  much  honour  to  his  genius  as  that  so  much  renowned 
at  Bologna  to  Cassini.^  The  greatest  mathematician  of  the 

X  Campbell's    SpecimeoB   of  Brltiah  slight  addition  to  ilie  {^ory  of  ToscaneUi 

Poets,  voL  L  If  we  shpold  suiqpoee  him  to  have  sng- 

J  This  gnomon  of  Florenoe  is  by  much  gested  the  discovery  of  a  passage  west- 

the  loftiest  in  Europe.    It  wonld  be  no  ward  to  the  Indies  in  a  letter  to  Colmn- 
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fifteenth  century,  Mnller,  or  Begiomontantis,  a  native  of 
fUigiom<m.  Konigsbei^,  or  Konigs£oven,  a  small  town  in 
taaofl.  Franconia,  whence  lie  derived  his  latinised  ap- 
pellation, died  prematurely,  like  his  master  Purbach,  m 
1476.  He  had  begun  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  assist  the 
latter  in  astronomical  observations;  and  having,  after 
Purbach's  death,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in 
Italy,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ancient  geometers, 
after  some  years  spent  with  distinction  in  that  conntiy 
and  at  the  court  of  Mathias  Corvinus,  he  settled  finally 
at  Nuremberg,  where  a  rich  citizen,  Bernard  Walther, 
both  supplied  the  means  of  accurate  observations  and 
became  ^e  associate  of  his  labours/  Eegiomontanus 
died  at  Bome,  whither  he  had  been  called  to  assist  in 
rectifying  the  calendar.  Several  of  his  works  were 
printed  in  this  decad,  and  eonong  others  his  ephemerides, 
or  calculations  of  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  the 
ensuing  thirty  years  ;  the  best,  though  not  strictly  the 
first,  that  had  been  made  in  Europe."  His  more  exten- 
sive productions  did  not  appear  till  afterwards ;  and  the 
treatise  on  triangles,  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  not 
tni  1533.  The  solution  of  the  more  difficult  cases  both 
in  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  is  found  in  this 
work ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  what  the  science  owes 
to  Napier,  it  may  be  said  that  it  advanced  little  for  more 
than  two  centuries  after  the  age  of  Eegiomontanus.^ 
Purbach  had  computed  a  table  of  sines  to  a  radius  of 

boB,  as  his  article  in  the  Biographie  Kienoe,  hononrable  as  that  name  was. 
Univeraelle  seems  to  imply.  But  the  He  made  astronomical  obeervatioos 
more  accurate  expressions  of  Tiraboschi,  worthy  of  este^n  relatively  to  the  age. 
referring  to  the  correspondence  between  Montacla,  L  545.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
these  great  men,  leave  Colmnbns  in  pos-  that  Walther  shonld  have  diminished  the 
session  of  the  original  idea,  at  least  con-  credit  doe  to  his  name  by  withholding 
currently  with  the  Florentine  astrono-  from  the  public  the  manuscripts  of  Re- 
mer,  though  the  latter  gave  him  strong  giomontanus,  which  he  purchafied  after 
enamragement  to  persevere  in  his  under-  the  latter's  death ;  so  that  some  were  lost 
taking.  Toscanelli,  however,  had,  on  the  l^  the  negligence  of  his  own  heirs,  and 
authority  of  Marco  Polo,  imbibed  an  the  rest  remained  unpublished  till  1633L 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  distance  east-  *  Gasaendi,  Vita  RegiomontanL  He 
ward  to  China;  and  consequently  be-  speaks  of  them  himself,  as  quas  vulgo 
Ueved,  as  Columbus  himself  did.  that  the  vocant  almanach;  and  Gassendi  says, 
voyage  by  the  west  to  that  conntry  would  that  some  were  extant  in  manuscript  at 
be  &r  shorter  than,  if  the  continent  of  Paris,  fh>m  1442  to  1472.  Those  of  Re- 
America  did  not  intervene,  it  could  have  giomontanus  contained  eclipeea,  and  other 
been.  Tlraboechi,  vi.  189,  207  ;  Roscbe's  matters  not  in  former  almanacs. 
IieoX.,ch.20.  b  Button's  Logarithms,  Introduction. 
«  Walther  was  more  than  a  patron  of  p.  3. 
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600,000  parts.  Eegiomontanus,  ignorant,  as  has  been 
thought,  which  appears  very  strange,  of  his  master's 
labours,  calculated  them  to  6,000,000  parts.  But  per- 
ceiving the  advantages  of  a  decimal  scide,  he  has  given 
a  second  table,  wherein  the  ratio  of  the  sines  is  com- 
puted to  a  radius  of  10,000,000  parts,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  taking  the  radius  as  unity,  to  seven  places  of  deci- 
mals. He  subjoined  what  he  calls  Canon  Fsecundus,  or 
a  table  of  tangents,  calculating  them,  however,  only  for 
entire  degrees  to  a  radius  of  100,000  parts.**  It  has  been 
said  that  Eegiomontanus  was  inclined  to  the  theory  of 
the  earth's  motion,  which  indeed  Nicolas  Cusanus  had 
already  espoused. 

72.  Though  the  arts  of  delineation  do  not  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  volume,  yet  so  Arts  of  de- 
far  as  they  are  directly  instrumental  to  science  lineation. 
they  ought  not  to  pass  unregarded.  Without  the  tool  that 
presentB  figures  to  the  eye,  not  the  press  itself  could 
have  diffused  an  adequate  knowledge  either  of  anatomy 
or  of  natural  history.  As  figures  cut  in  wooden  blocks 
gave  the  first  idea  of  letter-printing,  and  were  for  some 
time  associated  with  it,  an  obvious  invention,  when  the 
latter  art  became  improved,  was  to  arrange  such  blocks 
together  with  types  in  the  same  page.  We  find  accord- 
ingly, about  this  time,  many  books  adorned  or  illus- 
trated in  this  manner ;  generally  with  representations  of 
saints,  or  other  ornamental  delineations  not  of  much  im- 
portance ;  but  in  a  few  instances  with  figures  of  plants 
and  animals,  or  of  human  anatomy.  The  Dyalogus 
creaturarum  moralizatus,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
published  at  Gouda,  1480,  seems  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  the  earliest  of  these.  It  contains  a  series  of 
fables  with  rude  woodcuts  in  little  more  than  outiine. 
A  second  edition,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1486,  repeats 
the  same  cuts,  with  the  addition  of  one  representing  a 
church,  which  is  really  elaborate.** 

*  Kastner,  i.  557.  ore  as  good  as  we  tistially  find  in  the  six- 

d  Both  these  editions  are  in  tbe  British  teenth  century;  the  form  of  the  leaves 

Mnseum.    In  the  some  library  is  a  copy  and  character  of  the  plant  are  generally 

of  the  exceedingly  scarce  work,  Ortos  well  preserved.    The  animals  are  also 

Sanitatis.    Mogmit.  1491.    The  colophon,  tolerably  figured,  though  with  many  ex- 

wfaicfa  may  be  read  in  De  Bure  (Sciences,  ceptions,  and,  on  the  wbole,  f&U  short  of 

No.  1554),  takes  much  credit  for  the  the  plants.    The  work  itself  is  a  oompi- 

careftilness  of  the  delineations.     The  lation  from  the  old  naturalists,  arranged 

wooden  cats  of  the  plants,  especially,  alpbahetlcally. 
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Past  I. 


73.  The  art  of  engraviiig  figures  on  plates  of  copper 
was  nearly  coeval  witli  that  of  printing,  and  is 
^^'^  due  either  to  Thomas  Finiguerra  about  1460, 
or  to  some  German  about  the  same  time.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  step  to  apply  this  invention  to  the  representa- 
tion of  geographical  maps ;  and  this  we  owe  to 
^^****~^*^*  Arnold  Buckinck,  an  associate  of  the  printer 
Sweynheim.  His  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geography  ap- 
peared at  Borne  in  1478.  These  maps  are  traced  from 
those  of  AgathodsBmon  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  Buckinck  profited  by  the  hints  of 
Donis,  a  German  monk,  who  himself  gave  two  editions 
of  Ptolemy  not  long  afterwards  at  TJlm.'  The  fifteenth 
century  had  already  witnessed  an  increasing  attention 
to  geographical  delineations.  The  libraries  of  Italy 
contain  several  unpublished  maps,  of  which  that  by 
Fra  Mauro,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  now  in 
the  convent  of  Murano,  near  Venice,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated.'   Two  causes,  besides  the  increase  of  commerce 


•  Blogr.  Univ. :  Buckinck.  Doniat 
f  Andres,  iz.  88;  Cornijuii,  iii.  162. 
[A  better  account  of  this  celebrated  map 
was  given  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Annales  Camaldulenaes,  p.  252  (1762) ; 
and  Cardinal  Zurla  published  in  1806 II 
Mappamondo  di  Fra  Mauro  Camaldolense 
Ulustrato.  A  fine  copy  of  this  map, 
taken  fhnn  the  original  at  Murano,  about 
forty  years  since,  is  in  the  British  Mu« 
seum ;  there  is  also  one  in  a  Portuguese 
convent,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
Fra  Mauro  himself  in  1459,  for  the  use  of 
Alfonso  v.,  king  of  PortugaL  Fra  Mauro 
professes  not  to  have  followed  Ptolemy 
in  all  things,  but  to  have  collected  infor- 
mation from  travellers;  investigaodo  per 
moiti  anni,  e  practicando  cum  peraone 
degne  di  fede,  le  qual  hano  veduto  ad 
occhio  quelo,  que  qui  suso  fedelmente 
demostra  It  appears,  however,  to  me, 
that  he  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
Marco  Polo,  who  had  contributed  a  vast 
stock  of  names  to  which  the  geographer 
was  to  annex  locality  in  the  best  manner 
he  could.  Very  little  relating  to  Asia  or 
Africa  will  be  found  in  the  Murano  map 
which  may  not  be  traced  to  this  source. 
It  does  not  indeed  appear  manifest  that 
Polo  was  acquainted  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  African  coast;  bat  that  had 


been  so  often  asserted,  that  we  cazmot 
feel  surprised  when  we  find,  in  Fra 
Mauro's  map,  the  sea  rolling  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  the  form 
of  that  part  of  the  continent  is  ill  deli- 
neated. 

The  mai^nal  entries  of  this  mi^  are 
not  unworthy  of  attention.  One  of  them 
attributes  the  tides  to  the  attraction  of 
the  moon,  but  not  on  any  philosophical 
principle.  He  speaks  of  spring  and  neap 
tides  as  already  known,  which  indeed 
must  have  been  the  case,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  navigators  reached  beyond  the 
Mediterranean,  but  says  that  no  one  had 
explained  their  cause.  Zurla,  or  some 
one  whom  he  quotes,  exi^^rates  a  little 
the  importance  of  what  Fra  Mauro  has 
said  about  the  tides,  which  is  mixed  up 
with  great  error;  and  loosely  talks  about 
an  anticipation  of  Newton.  Upon  the 
whole,  although  this  map  is  curious  imd 
Interesting,  something  more  haa  heeai 
said  of  it  than  it  deserves  by  the  antiior 
of  Annales  Camaldulenaes:  Mauro  fta- 
que  Camaldulensl  m<Hiadio  ea  gloria  jure 
merito  tribuenda  erat,  ut  non  parom 
tabulis  suis  geographids  juverit  ad  ten- 
tandas  expeditiones  in  terras  inoognitB^ 
quod  postea  praestitum  erat  abLusitanis. 
— I84i] 
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and  the  gradual  accumxdation  of  knowledge,  had  prin- 
cipally turned  the  thoughts  of  many  towards  the  figure 
of  the  earth  on  which  they  trod.  Two  translations,  one 
of  them  by  Em^uel  Chrysoloras,  had  been  made  early 
in  the  century  from  tlie  cosmography  of  Ptolemy ;  and 
from  his  maps  the  geographers  of  Italy  had  learned  the 
use  of  parallels  and  meridians,  which  might  a  little, 
though  inadequately,  restrain  their  arbitrary  admeasure- 
ments of  different  countries.'  But  the  reed  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Don  Henry,  were  of  far  greater  importance 
in  stimulating  and  directing  enterprise.  In  the  academy 
founded  by  that  illustrious  prince  nautical  charts  were 
first  delineated  in  a  method  more  useful  to  the  pilot,  by 
projecting  the  meridians  in  parallel  right  lines,*  instead 
of  curves  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  This  first  step 
in  hydrographical  science  entitles  Don  Henry  to  the 
name  of  its  founder.  And  though  these  early  maps  and 
charts  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  to  us  but  a  chaos  of 
error  and  confusion,  it  was  on  them  that  the  patient  eye 
of  Columbus  had  rested  through  long  hours  of  medita- 
tion, while  strenuous  hope  and  unsubdued  doubt  were 
struggling  in  his  soul. 


Sect.  V.    1480-1490. 


Great  Progress  of  Learning  in  Italy — Italian  Poetry — Pulci — Metaphysical  Theo- 
logy  — Ficinus  — Picas  of  Mirandola— Learning  inGermany— Early  European 
Drama  —  Albert!  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

74.  The  press  of  Italy  was  loss  occupied  with  Greek  for 
several  years  than  might  have  been  expected.  ^^^^ 
But  the  number  of  scholars  was  still  not  suffi-  printed  in 
cient  to  repay  the  expenses  of  impression.   The    ^^^* 
Psalter  was  published  in  Greek  twice  at  Milan  in  1481* 
once  at  Venice  in  1486.     Craston's  Lexicon  was  also 
once  printed,  and  the  grammar  of  Lascaris  several  times. 
The  first  classical  work  the  printers  ventured  upon  was 
Homer's  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  published  at  Venice 

8  Andrfes,  86.  h  Id.  83. 
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in  1486,  or,  acoording  to  some,  at  Milan  in  1485 ;  the 
priority  of  the  two  editions  being  disputed.  Bnt,  in 
1488,  Tinder  the  munificent  patronage  of  Lorenzo,  and 
by  the  care  of  Demetrius  of  Crete,  a  complete  edition  of 
Homer  issued  from  the  press  of  Florence.  This  splendid 
work  closes  our  catalogue  for  the  present.* 

75,  The  first  Hebrew  book,  Jarchi's  Commentary  on 
Hebrew  *^©  Pontateuch,  had  been  printed  by  some  Jews 
printed,     at  Bcggio  in  Calabria,  as  early  as  1475.    In  this 

period  a  press  was  established  at  Soncino,  where  the 
rentateuch  was  published  in  1482,  the  greater  prophets 
in  1486,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1488.  But  this  was 
intended  for  themselves  alone.  What  little  instruction 
in  Hebrew  had  anywhere  hitherto  been  imparted  to 
Christian  scholars  was  only  oral.  The  commencement 
of  Hebrew  learning,  properly  so  called,  was  not  till 
about  the  end  of  the  century,  in  the  Franciscan  monas- 
teries of  Tubingen  and  Basle.  Their  first  teacher,  how- 
ever, was  an  Italian,  by  name  Baimondi.^ 

76.  To  enumerate  every  publication  that  might  scatter 
Miacei-  *  gleam  of  light  on  the  progress  of  letters  in 
lanies'of  Italy,  or  to  mention  every  scholar  who  de- 
Poutian.    serves  a  place  in  biographical  collections,  or  in 

an  extended  history  of  literature,  would  crowd  these 
pages  with  too  many  names.  We  must  limit  ourselves 
to  those  best  deserving  to  be  had  in  remembrance.  In 
1480,  according  to  Meiners,  or,  as  Heeren  says,  in  1483, 
Politian  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin 
eloquence  at  Florence,  a  station  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  honourable  which  any  scholar 
could  occupy.  It  is  beyond  controversy  that  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  that  class  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
envy  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  attested  lus  supe- 
riority. In  1489  he  published  his  once  celebrated 
Miscellanea,  consisting  of  one  hundred  observations 
illustrating  passages  of  Latin  authors,  in  the  desultory 
manner  of  Aulus  Gellius,  which  is  certainly  the  easiest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  method  of  conveying 
information.  They  are  sometimes  grammatical ;  but 
more  frequently  relate  to  obscure  (at  that  time)  customs 

i  See  Maittaire's  character  of  thU  edition  quoted  in  Boeooe's  Leo  X.,  ch.  21. 
k  Etchhorn.  iL  662. 
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or  mythological  alliisioiifl.  Greek  quotations  occur  not 
seldom,  and  the  author's  command  of  classical  literature 
fieems  considerable.  Thus  he  explains,  for  instance,  the 
crambe  repetita  of  Juvenal  by  a  proverb  mentioned  in 
Suidas,  ^Iq  Kpdfifiri  ddvaToc  :  rpa/bt/3i7  being  a  kind  of  cab- 
bage, which  when  boiled  a  second  time  was  of  course 
not  very  palatable.  This  may  serve  to  show  the  extent 
of  learning  which  some  Italian  scholars  had  reached 
through  the  assistance  of  the  manuscripts  collected  by 
Lorenzo.  It  is  not  improbable  that  no  one  in  England 
at  that  time  had  heard  the  name  of  Suidas.  Yet  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek  which  these  early  writers 
possessed  is  shown  when  they  attempt  to  write  it 
Politian  has  some  verses  in  his  Miscellanea,  but  very 
bald  and  full  of  false  quantities.  This  remark  we  may 
have  occasion  to  repeat;  for  it  is  applicable  to  much 
greater  names  in  philology  than  his." 

77.  The  Miscellanies,  Heeren  says,  were  then  con- 
sidered an  immortal  work ;  it  was  deemed  an  ,j^^^  ^j^ 
honour  to  be  mentioned  in  them,  and  those  who  racter  by 
missed  this  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint.  If  ^^^^ 
we  look  at  them  now,  we  aqre.  astonished  at  the  different 
measure  of  glory  in  the.  present  age.  This  book  pro- 
bably sprang  out  of  Politian's  Jectures.  He  had  cleared 
up  in  these,  some  difficult  .passages,  which  had  led  him 
on  to  further  inquiries.  Some  of  his  explanations  might 
probably  have  arisen  out  of  the  walks  €|,nd  rides  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  with  Lorenzo,  who  had  advised 
the  publication  of  the  Miscellanies.  The  manner  in 
which  these  explanations  are  given,  the  light,  yet  solid 
mode  of  handling  the  subjects,  and  their  great  variety, 
give  in  fact  a  charm  to  the  Miscellanies  of  Politian 
which  few  antiquarian  works  possess.  Their  success  is 
not  wonderful.  They  were  fragments,  and  chosen  frag- 
ments, from  the  lectures  of  the  most  celebrated  teacher 
of  that  age,  whom  many  had  heard,  but  still  more  had 
wished  to  hear.  Scarcely  had  a  work  appeared  in  the 
whole  fifteenth  century,  of  which  so  vast  expectations 

™  Meiners  has  praised  FoliidUm'sQie^  have   been   veiy  sincere*  nnleas  they 

verses,  bat  with  very  little  still  in  such  meant  esse  to  be  taken  in  the  present 

matters,  p.  214.    The  compliments  he  tense.      These  Greeks,   besides,   knew 

qnotes  from  contemporary  Greeks,  non  bat  UtUe  of  their  metrical  languid 
esse  tarn  Attlcas  Athenas  ipsas,  may  not 
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had  been  entertamed,  and  which  was  received  with  such 
curiosity."  The  very  fiaiilt  of  Politian's  style,  as  it  was 
that  of  Hermolans  Barbaras,  his  affected  intermixture 
of  obsolete  words,  for  which  it  is  necessary  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  Miscellanies  to  consult  the  dictionary, 
would,  in  an  age  of  pedantry,  increase  ihe  admiration  <^ 
his  readers.'* 

78,  Politian  was  the  first  that  wrote  the  Latin  language 
His  version  ^^  much  elegance;  and  while  every  other 
of  Hero-  early  translator  from  the  Greek  has  incurred 
^^^'  more  or  less  of  censure  at  the  hands  of  judges 
whom  better  learning  had  made  fastidious,  it  is  agreed 
by  them  that  his  Herodian  has  all  the  spirit  of  his  ori- 
ginal, and  frequently  excels  it.^  Thus  we  perceive  that 
the  age  of  Poggio,  Filelfo,  and  VaUa  was  already  left 
far  behind  by  a  new  generation;  these  had  been  well 
employed  as  the  pioneers  of  ancient  literature,  but  for 
real  erudition  and  taste  we  must  descend  to  Politian, 
Christopher  Landino,  and  Hermolaus  Barbarus.'i 

79.  The  Cornucopia  sive  lingua©  Latinse  Gommentarii, 
Cornucopu  ^J  Nicolas  Perotti,  bishop  of  Siponto,  suggests 
ofPerottL  rather  more  by  its  title  than  tiie  work  itself 
seems  to  warrant.  It  is  a  copious  commentary  upon 
part  of  Martial ;  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  explain 
a  vast  many  Latin  words,  and  has  been  highly  extolled 
by  Morhof,  and  by  writers  quoted  in  Baillet  and  Blount. 
To  this  commentary  is  appended  an  alphabetical  index 
of  words,  which  rendered  it  a  sort  of  cfictionary  for  the 
learned  reader.  Perotti  lived  a  little  before  this  time ; 
but  the  first  edition  seems  to  have  been  in  1489.  He 
also  wrote  a  small  Latin  grammar,  frequently  reprinted 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  an  indifferent  trsmslator 
of  Polybius." 

"  Heeren,  p.  263.    HeinerB,  Lebensbe*  V  Huet,  apnd  Blount  in  PolitiaDa 

Bchreibungen,  fta,  has  written  the  life  *i  Meinen,  Roecoe,  Gomiani,  Heer^ 

of  Politian,  ii  111—220,  more  copiously  and  Gresawell's  Memoirs  of  early  Italian 

than  any  one  that  I  have  read.    Hischa-  Scholarsare  the  best  authorities  to  wboon 

racter  of  the  Miscellanies  is  in  p.  13S.  the  reader  can  have  recourse  for  the  cfaft- 

^  Meiners,  pp.  165, 209.    In  the  latter  racter  of  Politian,  besides  his  own  works, 

passage  Meiners  censures,  with  aj^paroit  I  think,  however,  that  Heeren  has  hardly 

justice,  the  affected  words  of  PoUtiiB,  done  Justice  to  Politian's  poetry.    Tir»- 

some  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  take  boachi    is    unsatisCactory.     Blount,   as 

tnoBo.  such  writers  as  Apuleius  and  Ter^  usual,  collects  the  sul&ages  of  the  six* 

tullian,  with  an  InexcusaUe  display  <tf  teenth  century, 

erudition  at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  'Heeren,  272;  Morhof,  1.  821,  who 
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80.  We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention 
the  Latin  poets  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  j^^.^ 
centuries.  They  are  nmnerons,  and  somewhat  poetry  of 
rude,  from  Petrarch  and  Boocace  to  Maphaens  ^^""®°* 
Vegius,  the  eontimiator  of  the  iEneid  in  a  thirteenth 
book,  first  printed  in  1471,  and  very  frequently  after- 
wards. This  is,  probably,  the  best  versification  before 
PoHtian,  But  lus  Latin  poems  display  considerable 
powers  of  description,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Eoman  poetry.  The  style  is  imbued  with  these, 
not  too  ambitiously  chosen,  nor  in  the  manner  called 
centonism,  but  so  as  to  give  a  general  elegance  to  the 
composition,  and  to  call  up  pleasing  associations  in  the 
reader  of  taste.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common  praise  of 
good  versifiers  in  modem  Latin,  and  not  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  PoHtian,  who  is  inferior  to  some  who 
followed,  though  to  none,  as  I  apprehend,  that  preceded 
in  that  numerous  fraternity.  His  ear  is  good,  and  his 
rhythm,  with  a  few  exceptions,  musical  and  Virgilian, 
Some  defects  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  noticQ.  He  is 
often  too  exuberant,  and  apt  to  accumulate  details  of 
description.  His  words,  unauthorised  by  any  legitimate 
example,  are  very  numerous;  a  fSault  in  some  measure 
excusable  by  the  want  of  tolerable  dictionaries ;  so  that 
the  memory  was  the  only  test  of  classical  precedent. 
Nor  can  we  deny  that  Politian's  Latin  poetry  is  some- 
times blemished  by  affected  and  effeminate  expressions, 
by  a  too  studious  use  of  repetitions,  and  by  a  love  of 
diminutives,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  native  lan- 
gu€^e,  carried  beyond  all  bounds  that  correct  Augustan 
Latinity  could  possibly  have  endured.  This  last  fault, 
and  to  a  man  of  good  taste  it  is  an  unpleasing  one, 
belongs  to  a  great  part  of  the  lyrical  and  even  elegiac 
writers  in  modem  Latin.  The  example  of  Catullus  would 
probably  have  been  urged  in  excuse;  but  perhaps  Catullus 
went  farther  than  the  best  judges  approved ;  and  nothing 
in  his  poems  can  justify  the  excessive  abuse  of  that 
effeminate  grace,  what  the  stem  Persius  would  have 
called  "  summa  delumbe  saliva,"  which  pervades  the 
poetry  both  of  Italian  and  Cisalpine  Latinists  for  a  long 

calls  Perotti  the  first  compiler  of  good    Baillet  and  Blount  for  testimonies  to' 
Latin,  fh>m  whom  those  who  followed    Perotti. 
bave  principally  borrowed.     See    also 
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period.  On  the  whole,  Politiaji,  like  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, is  calculated  to  delight  and  mislead  a  schoolboy^ 
but  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  a  man.* 

81.  Amidst  all  the  ardour  for  the  restoration  of  clas- 
Italian  ®^^®^  literature  in  Italy,  there  might  seem 
poetry  of  reason  to  apprehend  that  native  originalily 
Lorenio.    -^quI^j  j^q^  meet  its  due  reward,  and  even  that 

the  discouraging  notion  of  a  degeneracy  in  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  might  come  to  prevaiL  Those  who 
annex  an  exaggerated  value  to  correcting  an  imimportant 
passage  in  an  ancient  author,  or,  which  is  much  the 
satne,  interpreting  some  worthless  inscription,  can  hardly 
escape  the  imputation  of  pedantry ;  and  doubtless  this 
reproach  might  justly  Ml  on  many  of  the  learned  in 
tiiat  age,  as,  with  less  excuse,  it  has  often  done  upon 
their  successors.  We  have  already  seen  that,  for  a 
hundred  years,  it  was  thought  unworQiy  a  inan  of  letters, 
even  though  a  poet,  to  write  in  Italian;  and  Politian, 
with  his  great  patron  Lorenzo,  deserves  no  small  honour 
f&T  having  disdained  the  false  vanity  of  the  philologers. 
Lorenzo  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  sonnet  as  well  as  in  the  light 
lyrical  composition.  His  predecessors,  indeed,  were  not 
likely  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  vernacular  poetry* 
Several  of  his  sonnets  appear,  both  for  elevation  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  the 
next  age.  But  perhaps  his  most  original  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  poet  is  founded  upon  the  Canti  Camascialeschi, 
or  carnival  songs,  composed  for  the  popular  shows  on 
festivals.  Some  of  these,  which  are  collected  in  a  volume 
printed  in  1558,  are  by  Lorenzo,  and  display  a  union  of 
classical  grace  and  imitation  with  the  native  raciness  of 
Florentine  gaiety.* 

82.  But  at  this  time  appeared  a  poet  of  a  truly  modem 

school,  in  one  of  Lorenzo's  intimate  society, 

Luigi  Pidci.     The  first  edition  of  his  Moi^ante 

Maggiore,  containing  twenty-three  cantos,  to  which  five 


*  The  extracts  from  Politian,  and  other  (della  volgar  Poesia,  iL   324)   strongly 

I/atin  poets  of  Italy,  by  Pope,  in  the  asserts  Lorenzo  to  be  the   restorer  of 

two   little   volumes    entitled   Poemata  poetry,  which  had  never  been  more  biu> 

Italorum,   are    extremely  well  chosen,  barous  than  in  his  youth.    But  certainly 

and  give  a  Just  measure  of  most  of  them,  the  Giostra  of  Politian  was  written  wbile 

t  Comiani ;      Koscoe.       Crescimbeni  Lorenzo  was  yoiuag. 
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were  snbeeqiiently  added,  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1481 .  The  taste  of  the  Italians  has  always  been  strongly 
inclined  to  extravagant  combinations  of  fancy,  caprices 
rapid  and  sportive  as  the  animal  from  which  they  take 
their  name.  The  susceptible  and  versatile  imaginations 
of  that  people,  and  their  habitual  cheerfulness,  enable 
them-  to  render  the  serious  and  terrible  instrumental  to 
the  ridiculous,  without  becoming,  like  some  modem 
fictions,  merely  hideous  and  absurd. 

83.  The  Morgante  Maggiore  was  evidently  su^ested 
by  some  long  romances  written  within  the  pre-  character  of 
ceding  century  in  the  octave  stanza,  for  which  JJ®^*® 
the  fabulous  chronicle  of  Turpin,  and  other  ^''^*^'*'*- 
fictions  wherein  the  same  real  and  imc^inary  per- 
sonages had  been  introduced,  famished  the  materials. 
Under  pretence  of  ridiculing  the  intermixture  of  sacred 
allusions  with  the  romantic  legends,  Pulci  carried  it  to 
an  excess  which,  combined  with  some  sceptical  insinua- 
tions of  his  own,  seems  clearly  to  display  an  intention 
of  exposing  religion  to  contempt."  As  to  the  heroes  of 
his  romance,  there  can  be,  as  it  seems,  no  sort  of  doubt, 
that  he  designed  them  for  nothing  else  than  the  butts 
of  his  fancy ;  that  the  reader  might  scoff  at  those  whom 
duller  poets  had  held  up  to  admiration.  It  has  been  a 
question  among  Italian  critics,  whether  the  poem  of 
Pulci  is  to  be  reckoned  burlesque.'    This  may  seem  to 


"  The  story  of  Meridiana,  in  the  eighth  does  not  go  this  length,  thinks  the  death 

canto,  is  sufSdent  to  prove  Pold's  irony  of  Orlando,   and  his  last  prayer,  both 

to  have  been  exercised  on  religion.    It  is  pathetic  and  sublime.    I  can  dee  nothing 

iK-ell  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Mor>  in  it  bat  the  systematic  spirit  of  parody 

gante.    It  has  been  alleged  in  the  Bio-  which  we  find  in  Palci.    But  the  lines 

graphie  Universclle,  that  he  meant  only  on  the  death  of  Forisena,  in  the  fourth 

to  turn  into  ridicule  "oes  muses  mendi-  canto,  are  really  graceful  and  serious, 

antes  du  I4me  siecle,"  the  authors  of  La  The  following  remarks  on  Pulci's  style 

Spagna  or  Buovo  d'Antona,  who  were  in  come  from  a  more  competent  Judge  than     • 

the  habit  of  beginning  thehr  songs  witii  myself:— 

flcraps  of  the  liturgy,  and  even  of  intro-  "  There  is  something  harsh  in  Pnld's 

ducing  ttieological  doctrines  in  the  most  manner,  owing  to  his  abrupt  transition 

absurd  and  misplaced  style.    Pulci  has  from  one  idea  to  another,  and  to  his 

given  us  much  of  the  latter,  wherein  carelessness  of  grammatical  rules.    He 

some  have  imagined  that  he  had   the  was  a  poet  by  nature,  and  wrote  with 

assistanee  of  Ficinus.  ease,  but  he  never  cared  for  sacrificing 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  an  old  pro-  syntax  to  meaning;  he  did  not  mind 

blem  In  Italy  (Comlani,  ii.  302) ;    and  saying  anything  incorrectly,  if  he  were 

the  gravity  of  Pnld  has  been  maintained  but  sure  that  his  meaning  would   be 

ef  late  by  such  respectable  authorities  guessed.    The  rhyme  very  often  compels 

as  Foscolo  and  Panizzi.    Glbgu^nd,  who  him  to  employ  expressions,  words,  and 
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turn  on  the  definition,  thongli  I  do  not  see  what  defini- 
tion could  be  given,  consistently  with  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, that  would  exclude  it ;  it  is  intended  as  a  cari- 
cature of  the  poetical  romances,  and  might  even  seem 
by  anticipation  a  satirical,  though  not  ill-natured,  parody 
on  the  Orlando  Furioso.  That  he  meant  to  excite  any 
other  emotion  than  laughter,  cannot,  as  it  seems,  be 
maintained;  and  a  very  few  stanzas  of  a  more  serious 
character,  which  may  rarely  be  found,  are  not  enough 
to  make  an  exception  to  his  general  design.  The  Mor- 
gante  was  to  the  poetical  romances  of  chivalry  what 
Don  Quixote  was  to  their  brethren  in  prose. 

84.  A  foreigner  must  admire  the  vivacity  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  humorous  gaiety  of  the  characters,  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  satire.  But  the  Italians,  and  especially  the 
Tuscans,  delight  in  the  raciness  of  Pulci's  Florentine 
idiom,  which  we  cannot  equally  relish.  He  has  not 
been  without  influence  on  men  of  more  celebrity  than 
himself.  In  several  passages  of  Ariosto,  especially  the 
visit  of  Astolfo  to  the  moon,  we  trace  a  resemblance  not 
wholly  fortuitous.  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  most  popular 
poems,  took  the  dry  archness  of  Pulci,  and  exaggerated 
the  profaneness,  superadding  the  obscenity  from  his  own 
stores.  But  Mr.  Frere,  with  none  of  these  two  ingre- 
dients in  his  admirable  vein  of  humour,  has  come,  in 
the  War  of  the  Giants,  much  closer  to  the  Morgante 
Maggiore  than  any  one  else. 

.  85.  The  Platonic  academy,  in  which  the  chief  of  the 
Platonic  Medici  took  so  much  delight,  did  not  fail  to 
theology  of  reward  his  care.  Marsilius  Ficinus,  in  his 
Fidnns.  Theologica  Platonioa  (1482),  developed  a  sys- 
tem chiefly  borrowed  from  the  later  Platonists  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  full  of  delight  to  the  credulous  ima- 
gination, though  little  appealing  to  the  reason,  which, 
as  it  seemed  remarkably  to  coincide  in  some  respects 

even  lines,  which  frequently  render  the  diction,  which  is  indispensable  to  an 
sense  ohscare  and  the  passage  crooked,  epic  poet,  and  to  a  noble  description  or 
without  producing  any  other  effect  than  comparison.  Occasionally,  when  the 
that  of  destroying  a  fine  stanza.  He  has  sul^Ject  admits  of  a  powerful  sketdi 
no  simUes  of  any  particular  merit,  nor  which  maybe  presented  with  vigour  and 
does  he  stand  emhtent  in  description,  spirit  by  a  few  strokes  boldly  drawn. 
His  verses  ahnost  invariably  make  sense  Pulci  appears  to  a  great  advantages- 
taken  singly,  and  convey  distinct  and  Panizzi  on  romantic  poetiy  of  Italiaaa^ 
separate  ideas.  Hence  he  wants  that  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Orlando  Iqimiiikk 
richness,  ftilness,  and   smooth  flow  of  rato,p.298. 
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tnth  the  received  tenets  of  the  church,  was  connived 
at  in  a  few  reveries,  which  could  not  so  well  bear  the 
test  of  an  orthodox  standard.  He  supported  his  philo- 
sophy by  a  translation  of  Plato*  into  Latin,  executed  by 
the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  and  printed  before  1490.  Of 
this  translation  Bnhle  has  said,  that  it  has  been  very 
unjustly  reproached  with  want  of  correctness ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  perfectly  conformable  to  the  original,  and 
has  even,  in  some  passages,  enabled  us  to  restore  the 
text ;  the  manuscripts  used  by  Ficinus,  I  presume,  not 
being  in  our  hands.  It  has  also  the  rare  merit  of  being 
%t  once  literal,  perspicuous,  and  in  good  Latin."" 

S6.  But  the  Platonism  of  Ficinus  was  not  wholly  that 
of  ihe  master.  It  was  based  on  the  emanation  Do^t^j^g  ^^ 
of  &.e  human  soul  from  God,  and  its  capacity  Averroes  on 
of  reunion  by  an  ascetic  and  contemplative  life ;  ^^  ^^ 
a  theory  perpetually  reproduced  in  various  modifications 
of  meaning,  and  far  more  of  words.  The  nature  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  functions  and  distinguishing 
characters  of  angels,  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
engaged  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Ficinus.  In  the  course 
of  his  higli  speculations  he  assailed  a  doctrine,  which, 
though  rejected  by  Scotus  and  most  of  the  schoolmen, 
had  gained  much  ground  among  the  Aristotelians,  as 
they  deemed  themselves,  of  Italy ;  a  doctrine  first  held 
by  Averroes — ^tliat  there  is  one  common  intelligence, 
active,  immortal,  indivisible,  unconnected  with  matter, 
the  soul  of  human  kind ;  which  is  not  in  any  one  man, 
because  it  has  no  material  form,  but  which  yet  assists  in 
the  rational  operations  of  each  man's  personal  soul,  and 
from  those  operations,  which  are  all  conversant  with 
particulars,  derives  its  own  knowledge  of  universals. 
Thus,  if  I  understand  what  is  meant,  which  is  rather 
subtle,  it  might  be  said,  that  as  in  the  common  theory 
particular  sensations  furnish  means  to  the  soul  of  form- 
ing general  ideas,  so,  in  that  of  Averroes,  the  ideas  and 
judgments  of  separate  human  souls  furnish  collectively 
the  means  of  that  knowledge  of  universals,  which  the 
one  great  soul  of  mankind  alone  can  embrace.    This  was 

*  Hist,  de  la  Fhilosophie,  vol.  U.    The  have  recoarse  to  Bnicker  or  Comiani ; 

ftdlest  account  of  the  philosophy   of  or  if  they  are  content  with  still  less,  to 

Flcinos  has  been  given  by  Bnhle.    Those  Tiraboschi,  Boscoe,  Heeren,  or  the  Bio- 

wiio  seek  less  minute  informatioQ  may  graphic  IJniversolle. 
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a  theory  built,  as  some  have  said,  on  the  bad  Arabic 
version  of  Aristotle  which  Averroes  nsed.  But  what- 
ever might  have  first  suggested  it  to  the  philosopher 
of  Cordova,  it  seems  little  else  than  an  expansion  of 
the  Bealist  hypothesis,  urged  to  a  degree  of  apparent 
paradox.  For  if  the  human  soul,  as  an  universal,  possess 
an  objective  reality,  it  must  surely  be  intelligent ;  and, 
being  such,  it  may  seem  no  extravagant  hypothesis, 
though  one  incapable  of  that  demonstration  we  now 
require  in  philosophy,  to  suppose  that  it  acts  upon  the 
subordinate  intelligences  of  tiie  same  species,  and  receives 
impressions  from  them.  By  this  also  they  would  recon- 
cile the  knowledge  we  were  supposed  to  possess  of  the 
reality  of  universals,  with  the  acknowledged  impossi- 
bility, at  least  in  many  cases,  of  representing  them  to 
the  mind. 

87.  Ficinus  is  the  more  prompt  to  refute  the  Aver- 
Opposedby  roists,  that  they  all  maintained  the  mortality 
Ficinus.  of  the  particular  soul,  while  it  was  his  endea- 
vour, by  every  argument  that  erudition  and  ingenuity 
could  supply,  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  whole  of  hiis 
Platonic  Theology  appears  a  beautiful,  but  too  visionary 
and  hjrpothetical,  system  of  theism,  the  ground-works 
of  which  lay  deep  in  the  meditations  of  ancient  oriental 
sages.  His  own  6:eatise,  of  which  a  very  copious  accoxmt 
will  be  found  in  Buhle,  soon  fell  into  oblivion ;  but  it 
belongs  to  a  class  of  literature,  which,  in  all  its  exten- 
sion, has,  full  as  much  as  any  other,  engaged  the  human 
mind. 

88.  The  thirst  for  hidden  knowledge,  by  which  man 
^  .     ,      is  distina-uished  from  brutes,  and  the  superior 

Desire  of  r  r  x  -i.         i. 

man  to  races  of  men  from  savage  tribes,  bums  gene- 
m  ^steries  ^^7  "'^th  more  intenseness  in  proportion  as 
the  subject  is  less  definitely  comprehensible, 
and  the  means  of  certainty  less  attainable.  Even  our 
own  interest  in  things  beyond  the  sensible  world  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  primary  or  chief  source  of  the  desire 
we  feel  to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  belief  itself,  of  associating  the  conviction  of  reality 
with  ideas  not  presented  by  sense ;  it  is  sometimes  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  a  restless  spirit,  that  first  excites 
our  endeavour  to  withdraw  the  veil  that  conceals  the 
mystery  of  our  being.     The  few  great  truths  in  religion 
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that  reason  discovers,   or  that  an  explicit  revelation 
deigns  to  communicate,  sufficient  as  they  may  be  for 
our  practical  good,  have  proved  to  fall  very  short  of  the 
ambitious  curiosity  of  man.     They  leave  so  much  im- 
perfectly known,  so  much  wholly  unexplored,  that  in 
all  ages  he  has  never  been  content  without  trying  some 
method  of  filling  up  the  void.     These  methods  have 
often  led  him  to  foUy,  and  weakness,  and  crime.     Yet 
as  those  who  want  the  human  passions,  in  their  excess 
the  great  fountains  of  evil,  seem  to  us  maimed  in  their 
nature,  so  an  indifference  t^  this  knowledge  of  invisible 
things,  or  a  premature  despair  of  attaining  it,  may  be 
accounted  an  indication  of  some  moral  or  intellectual 
deficiency,  some  scantness  of  due  proportion  in  the  mind. 
89.  The  means  to  which  recourse  has  been  had  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  in  y^^^^^^ 
matters  relating  to  the  Deity,  or  to  such  of  his  methods 
intelligent  creatures  as  do  not  present  them-  «™P^<*y®<^ 
selves  in  ordinary  objectiveness  to  our  senses,  have  been 
various,  and  may  be  distributed  into  several  classes. 
Eeason  itself,  as  tiie  most  valuable,  though  not  Reason  and 
the  most  frequent  in  use,  may  be  reckoned  the  inspiration, 
first.     Whatever  deductions  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  acute,  or  analogies  to  the  observa^nt,  mind,  what- 
ever has  seemed  the  probable  interpretation  of  revealed 
testimony,  is  the  legitimate  province  of  a  sound  and 
rational  theology.    But  so  fallible  appears  the  reason  of 
each  man  to  others,  and  often  so  dubious  are  its  infer^- 
ences  to  himself,  so  limited  is  the  span  of  our  faculties, 
80  incapable  are  they  of  giving  more  than  a  vague  and 
conjectural  probability,  where  we  demand  most  of  de- 
finiteness  and  certainty,  that  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, have  been  content  to  acquiesce  even  in  their  own 
hypotheses  upon  no  other  grounds  than  argument  has 
supplied.     The  uneasiness  that  is  apt  to  attend  suspense 
of  belief  has  required,   in  general,    a  more  powerful 
remedy.    Next  to  those  who  have  solely  employed  their 
rational  faculties  in  theology,  we  may  place  those  who 
have  relied  on  a  supernatural  illumination.     These  have 
nominally  been  many;   but  the  imagination,  like  the 
reason,  bends  under  the  incomprehensibility  of  spiritual 
things — a  few  excepted,  who  have  become  founders  of 
sects  and  lawgivers  to  the  rest,  the  mystics  fell  into  a 
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beaten  track,  and  grew  mechanical  even  in  their  en- 
ihiisiasm. 

90.  No  solitary  and  nnconnected  meditations,  how- 

ever, either  of  the  philosopher  or  the  mystic, 
iirferenoM  could  fumish  a  sufficiently  extensive  stock  of 
^^J^^***   theological  faith  for  the  mnltitude,  who  by  their 

temper  and  capacities  were  more  prone  to  take 
it  at  the  hands  of  others  than  choose  any  tenets  for  them* 
selves.  They  looked,  therefore,  for  some  authority  upon 
which  to  repose ;  and  instead  of  builders,  became  as  it 
were  occupants  of  mansions  prepared  for  Jhem  by  more 
active  minds.  Among  those  who  acknowledge  a  code 
of  revealed  truths,  tie  Jews,  Christians,  and  Maho- 
metans, this  authority  has  been  sought  in  largely  expan- 
sive interpretations  of  their  sacred  books — either  of 
positive  obligation,  as  the  decisions  of  general  councils 
were  held  to  be,  or  at  least  of  such  weight  as  a  private 
man's  reason,  unless  he  were  of  great  name  himself,  was 
not  permitted  to  contravene.  These  expositions,  in  the 
Christian  church  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  were  fre- 
quently allegorical ;  a  hidden  stream  of  esoteric  truth 
was  supposed  to  flow  beneath  all  the  surface  of  Scrip- 
tare  ;  and  every  text  germinated,  in  the  hands  of  the 
preacher,  into  meanings  fax  from  obvious,  but  which 
were  presumed  to  be  not  undesigned.  This  scheme 
of  allegorical  interpretation  began  among  the  earliest 
fethers,  and  spread  with  perpetual  expansion  through 
the  middle  ages.^  The  Eeformation  swept  most  of  it 
away ;  but  it  has  frequently  revived  in  a  more  partial 
manner.  We  mention  it  here  only  as  one  great  means 
of  enabling  men  to  believe  more  than  they  had  done,  of 
communicating  to  them  what  was  to  be  received  as 
divine  truths,  not  additional  to  Scripture,  because  they 
were  concealed  in  it,  but  such  as  the  church  could  only 
have  learned  through  her  teachers. 

91.  Another  large  class  of  religious  opinions  stood  on 
-^  -  a  somewhat  different  footing.  They  were,  in  a 
in  tradi.  proper  scusc,  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
^^  times,  revealed  from  God,  though  not  in  the 
sacred  writings  which  were  the  chief  depositories  of  his 
word.   Such  were  the  received  traditions  in  each  of  the 

7  Fleoiy  (Sine  disconrs),  xvii.  37  ;  Mosheim,  passim. 
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three  great  religions,  sometimes  absolutely  in£EJlible» 
sometimes,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  interpretations, 
resting  upon  such  a  basis  of  authority  that  no  one  was 
held  at  liberty  to  withhold  his  assent.  The  Jewish  tra- 
ditions were  of  this  kind,  and  the  Mahometans  have  trod 
in  the  same  path.  We  may  add  to  these  the  legends  of 
saints:  none  perhaps  were  positively  enforced  as  of 
fiaith ;  but  a  Franciscan  was  not  to  doubt  the  inspiration 
and  miracidous  gifts  of  his  founder.  Nor  was  there  any 
disposition  in  the  people  to  doubt  of  them ;  they  filled 
np  with  abundant  measure  the  cravings  of  the  heart  and 
fjMicy,  till,  having  absolutely  palled  both  by  excess,  they 
brought  about  a  kind  of  reaction,  which  ha*s  taken  off 
much  of  their  efficacy. 

92.  Francis  of  Assisi  may  naturally  lead  us  to  the  last 
mode  in  which  the  spirit  of  theological  belief 
manifested  itself — the  confidence  in  a  parti-  inM^^ 
cular  man,  as  the  organ  of  a  special  ^vine  f^^^ 
illumination.    But  though  this  waa  fully  as-    °*^ 
sented  to  by  the  order  he  instituted,  and  probably  by 
most  others,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Francis  pretended  to 
set  up  any  new  tenets,  or  enlarge,  except  by  his  visions 
and  miracles,  the  limits  of  spiritual  ^owledge.    Nor 
wotild  this,  in  general,  have  been  a  safe  proceeding  in 
the  middle  ages.    Those  who  made  a  claim  to  such  light 
from  heaven  as  could  irradiate  what  the  church  had  left 
dark  seldom  failed  to  provoke  her  jealousy^  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  later  times,  and  under  more  tolerant  govern- 
ments, that  we  shall  find  the  fanatics,  or  impostors, 
whom  the  multitude  has  taken  for  witnesses  of  divine 
truth,  or  at  least  for  interpreters  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
iavisible  world.  , 

93.  In  the  class  of  traditional  theology,  or  what  ndght 
be   called  complemental  revelation,  we  must  Jewish 
place  the  Jewish  Cabbala.     This  consisted  in  Cabuia. 

a  very  specific  and  complex  system  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  emanation  of  various 
orders  of  spirits  in  successive  links  from  his  essence, 
their  properties  and  characters.  It  is  evidently  one 
modification  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  borrowing  little 
from  the  Scriptures,  at  least  through  any  natural  inter- 
pretation of  them,  and  the  offspring  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
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They  referred  it  to  a  tradition  from  Esdras,  or  some 
other  eminent  person,  on  whom  tiiey  fixed  as  the  depo- 
sitary of  an  esoteric  theology  commimicated  by  divine 
authority.  The  Cabbala  was  received  by  the  Jewish 
doctors  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  £all  of  their  state  ; 
and  after  a  period  of  long  duration,  as  remarkable  for 
the  neglect  of  learning  in  that  people  as  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  it  revived  again  in  that  more  genial  season, 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  the  brilliancy 
of  many  kinds  of  literature  among  the  Saracens  of  Spain 
excited  their  Jewish  subjects  to  emulation.  Many  con- 
spicuous men  illustrate  the  Hebrew  learning  of  those 
and  the  succeeding  ages.  It  was  not  till  now,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  Christians  in  theological  philosophy. 
The  Platonism  of  Ficinus,  derived  in  great  measure 
from  that  of  Plotinus  and  the  Alexandrian  school,  was 
easily  connected,  by  means  especially  of  the  writings  of 
Philo,  with  the  Jewish  orientalism,  sisters  as  they  were 
of  the  same  fstmily.  Several  forgeries  in  celebrated 
names,  easy  to  effect  and  sure  to  deceive,  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  by  the  active 
propagators  of  this  philosophy.  Hermes  Trismegistus 
and  Zoroaster  were  counterfeited  in  books  which  most 
-were  prone  to  take  for  genuine,  and  which  it  was  not 
then  easy  to  refate  on  critical  grounds.  These  altogether 
formed  a  huge  mass  of  imposture,  or  at  best  of  arbitrary 
hypothesis,  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
this  time,  obtained  an  undue  credence,  and  consequently 
retarded  the  course  of  real  pliilosophy  in  Europe.' 
94.  They  never  gained  over  a  more  distinguished 
Picuf  of  proselyte,  or  one  whose  credulity  was  more  to 
Mirandoia.  be  jTCgretted,  than  a  young  man  who  appeared 
at  Florence  in  1485,  John  Picus  of  Mirandoia.  He  was 
then  twenty-two  years  old,  the  younger  son  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  which  held  that  little  principality  as  an 
imperial  fief.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to 
Bologna,  that  he  might  study  the  canon  law,  with  a 
view  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  but  after  two  years 
he  felt  an  inexhaustible  desire  for  more  elevated,  though 
less  profitable,  sciences.    He  devoted  the  next  six  years 

■  Brncker.  voL  11. ;  Buhle  ii  316;  Itfeinen,  VeigL  der  Sitten,  III.  211, 
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to  the  philosopliy  of  tlie  schook  in  the  chief  universities. 
of  Italy  and  France :  whatever  disputable  subtleties  the 
metaphysics  and  theology  of  that  age  could  supply  be- 
came familiar  to  his  mind;  but  to  these  he  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  eastern  languages, 
a  power  of  writing  Latin  with  grace,  and  of  amusing  his 
leisure  with  the  composition  of  Italian  poetry.  The 
natural  genius  of  Picus  is  well  shown,  though  in  a  par- 
tial manner,  by  a  letter  which  will  be  found  among 
those  of  Politian,  in  answer  to  Hermolaus  Barbarus. 
His  correspondent  had  spoken  with  the  scorn,  and  almost 
bitterness,  usual  with  philologers  of  the  Transalpine 
writers,  meaning  chiefly  the  schoolmen,  for  the  badness 
of  their  Latin.  The  young  scholastic  answered,  that  he 
had  been  at  first  disheartened  by  the  reflection  that  he 
had  lost  six  years*  labour ;  but  considered  afterwards  that 
the  barbarians  might  say  something  for  themselves,  and 
puts  a  very  good  defence  in  their  mouths — a  defence 
which  wants  nothing  but  the  truth  of  what  he  is  forced 
to  assume,  that  they  had  been  employing  their  intellects 
upon  things  instead  of  words.  Hermolaus  found,  how- 
ever, nothing  better  to  reply  than  the  compliment  that 
Picus  would  be  disavowed  by  the  schoolmen  for  defend- 
ing them  in  so  eloquent  a  style." 

95.  He  learned  Greek  very  rapidly,  probably  after  his 
coming  to  Florence.     And  having  been  led,   ^^^^^5^, 
through  Ficinus,  to  the  study  of  Plato,   he  iity  in  the 
fleems  to  have  given  up  his  Aristotelian  phi-  ^°*»^ 

*  The  letter  of  Hermolaus  Is  dated  apti  sumns,  quam  l)ene  instracti  ambi- 

Apr.  1485.    He  there  says,  after  many  gnltates  tollere,  scrupos  diluere,  involuta 

compliments  to  Picus  himself:  Nee  enim  evolvere,  flexanimis  syUogismis  et  infir- 

inter    antores   Latins   lii^^aes   nnmero  mare  falsa  et  vera  ooi^nnare.    Vizimus 

Oenxuuios  istoe  et  Teutonas  qni  ne  viven-  celebres,  o  Hermolae,  et  posthac  vi vemns, 

tes  quidem  vivebant,  nedum  nt  extinct!  non  in  scholis  grammaticorum  et  paeda- 

-vivantt  ant  si  vivmit,  vivunt  in  poenam  gogiis,  sed  in  philoeophorum  coronls,  in 

et  contnmeliam.    The  answer  of  Picas  is  conventibns  sapientmn,  ubi  non  de  matre 

dated  in  Jane.     L  few  lines  from  his  AndromAches,  non  de  Niobes  flliis,  atqne 

pleading  for  the  schoolmen  will  exhibit  id  genus  levibus  nugis,  sed  de  humana- 

lils  ingenuity  and  el^^ce.    Admirentur  rum    divinarumque    rerum    rationibus 

nos  si^saces  in  inquirendo,  circnmspectos  agitnr  et  disputator.    In  quibus  medi- 

in  explorando,  subUles  in  contemplando,  tandis,    inquirendis,   et  enodandis,   ita 

tnjudicando  graves,  implicitos  in  vincien-  subtiles  acuti  acresque  fiiimus,  ut  anxii 

do,  faciles  in  enodando.    Admirentur  in  quondoque  nimium  et  morosi  fuisse  forte 

nobis   brevitatem   styli,  fcstam  rerum  videamur,simodo  essemorosus  quispiam 

multarum  atque  magnamm,  sub  exposi-  aut  curiosus  nimio  plus  in   indagando 

tis  verbis  remotissimas  sententias,  plenas  veritate  potest    PoUt.  Epist,  lib.  9. 
qnsestionum,  plenas  solntianum*  quam 
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losopky  for  theories  more  congenial  to  his  susceptible 
and  credulous  temper.  These  led  him  onwards  to  wilder 
fancies.  Ardent  in  the  desire  of  knowledge,  incapable^ 
in  the  infancy  of  criticism,  to  discern  authentic  from. 
spurious  writings,  and  perhaps  disqualified,  by  his  in- 
conceivable rapidity  in  apprehending  the  opinions  of 
others,  from  judging  acutely  of  their  reasonableness, 
Picus  of  Mirandola  fell  an  easy  victim  to  his  own  en- 
thusiasm and  the  snares  of  fraud.  An  impostor  per* 
suaded  him  to  purchase  fifty  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as 
having  been  composed  by  Esdras,  and  containing  the 
most  secret  mysteries  of  the  Cabbala.  *'From  this 
time,"  says  Comiani,  "  he  imbibed  more  and  more  such 
idle  fables,  and  wasted  in  dreams  a  genius  formed  to 
reach  the  most  elevated  and  remote  truths."  In  these 
spurious  books  of  Esdras,  he  was  astonished  to  find,  as 
he  says,  more  of  Christianity  than  Judaism,  and  trusted 
them  the  more  confidently  for  the  very  reason  that  de* 
monstrates  their  falsity,** 

96.  Picus,  about  the  end  of  1486,  repaired  to  Bome, 
His  liter  ^^  ^*^  permission  of  Innocent  VIEL  pro* 
perfuim-  poundcd  lus  famous  nine  hundred  theses,  or 
*oces.  questions,  logical,  ethical,  mathematical,  phy- 
sical, metaphysical,  theological,  magical,  and  cabbaliiB* 
tical,  upon  every  one  of  which  he  offered  to  dispute  with 
any  opponent.  Four  hundred  of  these  propositions  were 
from  philosophers  of  Greece  or  Arabia,  from  the  school- 
men, or  from  the  Jewish  doctors;  the  rest  were  an* 
nounced  as  his  own  opinions,  which,  saving  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  he  was  willing  to  defend."  There 
was  some  need  of  this  reservation;  for  several  of  his 
theses  were  ill-sounding,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  ears  of 
the  orthodox.  They  raised  a  good  deal  of  clamour 
against  him;  and  the  high  rank,  brilliant  reputation, 
and  obedient  demeanour  of  Picus  were  all  required  to 
save  him  from  public  censure  or  more  serious  animad- 
versions. He  was  compelled,  however,  to  swear  that 
he  would  adopt  such  an  exposition  of  his  theses  as  the 
pope  should  set  forth.  But  as  this  was  not  done,  he 
published  an  apology,  especially  vindicating  his  em- 
ployment of  cabbalistical  and  magical  learning.     This 

i»  Comiani.  iil  69;   MeinetB,  Lebens-    21 ;  Tiraboscfai,  vli.  326.     • 
beschreibnngen   beriihmter  Manner,  ii.       <»  Meinera,  p.  14. 
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excited  fresli  attacks,  whicli  in  some  measure  cbntinned 
to  harass  him,  till,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  YI.  to 
the  papal  chair,  he  was  finally  pronounced  free  from 
blameable  intention.  He  had  meantime,  as  we  may 
infer  from  his  later  writings,  receded  from  some  of  the 
bolder  opinions  of  his  youth.  His  mind  became  more 
devout,  and  more  fearful  of  deviating  from  the  church. 
On  his  first  appearance  at  Florence,  uniting  rare  beauty 
with  hi^  birth  and  unequalled  renown,  he  had  been 
much  sought  by  women,  and  returned  their  love.  But 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  withdrew  himself  from  all 
worldly  distraction,  destroying,  as  it  is  said,  his  own 
amatory  poems,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends.*^  He  now 
published  several  works,  of  which  the  Heptaplus  is  a 
cabbalistic  exposition  of  thd  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  with  his  excessive  tendency  to 
belief,  he  rejected  altogether,  and  confuted  in  a  distinct 
treatise,  the  popular  science  of  astrology,  in  which  men 
so  much  more  conspicuous  in  philosophy  have  trusted. 
But  he  had  projected  many  other  undertakings  of  vast 
extent — an  a&egorical  exposition  of  the  New  Testament, 
a  defence  of  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  against  the 
Jews,  a  vindication  of  Ghristianiiy  against  every  species 
of  infidelity  and  heresy ;  and  finally,  a  harmony  of  phi- 
losophy, reconciling  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  all 
writers,  ancient  and  modem,  who  deserved  the  name  of 
wise,  as  he  had  already  attempted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
In  these  arduous  labours  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever  at  the 
1^  of  thirty-one,  in  1494,  on  the  very  day  that  Charles 
Vin.  made  his  entry  into  Florence.  A  man,  so  justly 
called  the  phoenix  of  his  age,  and  so  extraordinarily 
gifted  by  nature,  ought  not  to  be  slightly  passed  over, 
though  he  may  have  left  nothing  which  we  could  read 
witii  advantage.  If  we  talk  of  the  admirable  Crichton, 
who  is  little  better  than  a  shadow,  and  lives'  but  in 
panegyric,  so  much  superior  and  more  wonderful  a 
person  bs  John  Ficus  of  Mirandola  should  not  be  for- 
gotten.* 

d  Meiners,  p.  10.  reputation  in  the  next  century.  HeineTS 

*  Tbe  long  biography  of  Plena  in  has  made  more  nae  of  this  than  any  one 

Medners  is  in  great  measore  taken  firom  a  else ;  bat  mnch  will  be  fotmd  oonoeming 

Ufa  written  by  his  nephew»  John  Francis  Picas  from  this  sonroe,  and  firom  his 

PiciiB,  connt  of  Mirandola,  himself  a  own  works,  in  Brncker,  Bohle,  Comiani. 

man  of  great  Utenry  and  philosophical  and  Tiraboschi.    The  epitaph  on  Picas 
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97.  K,  leaving  the  genial  oltj  of  Florence,  we  are  to 
State  of  i^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  knowledge  in  our  Cigalpinfl 
iMontag  fai  regions,  and  look  at  the  hooka  it  was  thought 
®«™ny-  worth  while  to  pnhlish,  which  seems  no  had 
criterion,  we  shall  rate  but  lowly  ilieir  proficiency  in  the 
classical  literature  so  much  rained  in  Italy.  Four  edi« 
tions,  and  those  chiefly  of  short  works,  were  printed  at 
Deventer,  one  at  Cologne,  one  at  Louvain,  five  perhaps 
at  Paris,  two  at  Lyons/  But  a  few  undated  books  might, 
probably,  be  added.  Either,  therefore,  the  love  of  ancient 
learning  had  grown  colder,  which  was  certainly  not  the 
case,  or  it  had  never  been  strong  enon^  to  reward  the 
labour  of  the  too  sanguine  printers.  Yet  it  vras  now 
striking  root  in  Qennany.  The  excellent  schools  of 
Munster  and  Schelstadt  were  established  in  some  part  of 
this  decad ;  they  trained  those  who  were  themselves  to 
become  instructors ;  and  the'  liberal  zeal  of  Langins  ex- 
tending beyond  his  immediate  disciples,  scarce  any  Latin 
author  was  published  in  Oermany  of  which  he  did  not 
correct  the  text.'  The  opportunities  he  had  of  doing  so 
were  not,  as  has  been  just  seen,  so  numerous  in  this 
period  as  they  became  in  the  next.  He  had  to  wiHistand 
a  potent  and  obstinate  faction.  The  mendicant  fnaxB  of 
Cologne,  the  head-quarters  of  barbarous  superstition, 
clamoured  against  his  rejection  of  the  old  school-books 
and  the  entire  reform  of  education.  But  Agri- 
^^^  cola  addresses  his  fiiend  in  sanguine  language : 
*'  I  entertain  the  greatest  hope  from  your  exertions,  that 
we  shall  one  day  wrest  from  this  insolent  Italy  her 
vaunted  glory  of  pre-eminent  eloquence ;  and  redeeming 
ourselves  from  the  opprobrium  of  ignorance,  barbarism^ 
and  incapacity  of  expression  which  she  is  ever  casting 
upon  us,  may  show  our  Germany  so  deeply  learned,  that 
I^tium  itself  shall  not  be  more  Latin  than  she  will 
appear."  ^    About  1482  Agricola  was  invited  to  the  court 

by  Hercales  Strosn  Ib,  I  believe,  in  the    te  ooncipio  fidndam,  rainmamqiie  in 
drardi  of  St  link. :—  qtem  addiMor,  fore  aliqtumdo,  nt  i 


1 


JoannegJaoethicMinaidolft;  cflBten  nO-  iuBolentl  ItaLis,  et  propemodum  oooo- 

nint  patam  bene  dioendi  gloriam  extoniaeik- 

£t  Tagna  et  Ganges;  fonan  et  Anti-  mua;  vindioemuaque  nos.  et  ab  ignavfa, 

Vo^^**  qua  noe  barbaroa,  indoctoeqoe  et  elin- 

f  Panaer.  gnea.  et  ai  quid  eat  hia  incnUliifl,  ewe 

s  Meinera,  Lebenabeach^  ii.  328.  Eich-  noa  Jactltant,  ezaolvamua.  fotonmiBe 

bom,  ilL  231-339.  tarn  doctam  et  Utenitam   ~ 


k  Unnm  hoc  tibi  aiBnno»  ingentem  de    noatram,  at  Don  Latiniaa  vtf  ip— ^i*  ^ 
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of  tbe  elector  palatine  at  Heidelberg.  He  seems  not  to 
have  been  engaged  in  pnblic  instruction,  but  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  imfortanately  too  short,  for  he  died 
in  1485,  in  difiBasing  and  promoting  a  taste  for  literature 
among  his  contemporaries.  No  Oerman  wrote  in  so  pure 
a  style  or  possessed  so  laige  a  portion  of  classical  learning. 
Yives  places  him  in  dignity  and  grace  of  language  even 
abore  Politian  and  Hermolaus.^  The  praises  of  Erasmus/ 
as  well  as  of  the  later  critics,  if  not  so  marked,  are  very 
£reelj  bestowed.  His  letters  are  frequently  written  in 
Greek — a  feshion  of  those  who  could  follow  it ;  and  as 
§BixaJBl  have  attended  to  them,  seem  equal  in  correctness 
to  some  from  men  of  higher  name  in  the  next  age. 

98.  The  immediate  patron  of  Agricola,  through  whom 
he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  was  John  Came-  Rhenish 
xarius,  of  the  house  of  Dalbeig,  bishop  of  Worms  academy. 
and  chancellor  of  the  Palatinate.  He  contributed  much 
himself  to  the  cause  of  letters  in  Germany,  especially  if 
he  is  to  be  deemed  the  founder,  as  probably  he  should  be, 
of  an  early  academy,  the  Bhenish  Socieiy,  which,  we  are 
told,  devoted  its  time  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  criti- 
cimn,  astronomy,  music,  and  poetry — ^not  scorning  to 
relax  their  minds  with  dances  and  feasts,  nor  forgetting 
the  ancient  German  attachment  to  the  flowing  cup.^  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Bhenish  Society  was  at  Heidelberg ;  but 

Lotinm.    This  is  quoted  bj  Heeren,  p.  merits  of  Agricola  from  Haet,  Vossios, 

154,  and  Meiners,  iL  329.  and  others,  are  collected  by  Bayle,  Blount, 

i  Vix  et  hac  nostra  et  patrmn  memoria  Baillet,  and  Kioeron.    Meiners  has  wriV 

flit  wavB  atqne  alter  d^^or,  qni  mnltmn  ten  his  life,  11.  p.  332-363 ;  and  several  of 

'  Iflgeretnr,  multamque  in  manlbns  habe-  his  letters  will  be  found  among  those 

retnr,  quam  Radulphus  Agricola  Frisius ;  addressed  to  Reuchlin,Epistol»  ad  Rench- 

tantum  est  in  ejus  operlbus  ingenil,  artis,  linum ;  a  collection  of  great  importanoft 

gmvitatis,  dulcedinis,  eloquentis,  erudi-  for  this  portion  of  literary  history, 

tionis ;  at  is  pandesimis  nos6itur,  virnon  k  Studebant  eximia  hesc  ingenia  Lati- 

minus,  qui  ab  hominibus  cognosoeretur,  norum,  Graecorum,  £br»ommqne  scrip- 

dlgnus  quam  Politianus,  vel  Hermolaus  tornmlectioni,cumprimiscritic8B;  astro- 

BHrbanu,  qnos  mea  qoidem  sententia,  nomlam  et  artem  musicam  exoolebant 

et  miO^atate  et  saavitate  dlctionls  non  Poesin  atque  jurisprudentiam  sibi  habe- 

saqnat  modo,  sed  etiam  vincit.     Vives,  bant  commendatam ;   imo  et  inteidum 

Comment,  in  Augustin.  (apud  Blount,  gaudia  curia  interponebant    Noctumo 

Oe(DflnraAuctorum,8ubnojDiineAgrioola).  nimimm  tempore,  defessi  laboribus,  lu- 

Agnosoo  virum  divini  pectoris,  erudi-  dere  solebant,  saltare,  jocari  cum  mulier- 

tionis  recondite,  stylo  minime  vulgarit  culls,  epulari,  ac  more  Geimanomm  in- 

Bolidnm,  nervosum,  elaboratum,  oompo-  veterato  strenue  potare.     (Jugler,  Hist 

tftam.    In  Italia  sommus  esse  poterat,  Litteraria,  p.  1993,  voL  iii.)     The  pas- 

niaiGermaniamprffitulisset    Erasmus  in  sage  seems  to  be  taken  Axon  Ruprecht, 

(Soeroiniano.    He  speaks  as  strongly  \n  Oratio  de  Sodetate  Litteraria  Rhcnana 

'  other  places.    Testimonies  to  the  Jen«.  1752,  whidi  I  have  not  seen. 
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it  had  associate  bianohes  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
obtained  imperial  privileges.  No  member  of  this  aca- 
demy was  more  conspicuous  than  Conrad  Celtes,  who  has 
sometimes  been  reckoned  its  founder,  which,  from  his 
youth,  is  hardly  probable,  and  was,  at  least,  the  chief 
instrument  of  its  subsequent  extension.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  vineyard  of  literature,  and,  travelling  to 
different  parts  of  Germany,  exerted  a  more  general  in- 
fluence than  Agricola  himself.  Celtes  was  the  first  from 
whom  Saxony  derived  some  taste  for  learning.  His  Latin 
poetiy  was  far  superior  to  any  that  had  been  produced  in 
the  empire ;  and  for  this,  in  1487,  he  received  the  laurel 
crown  from  Frederick  in." 

99.  Beuchlin,  in  1482,  accompanied  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg  on  a  visit  to  Bome.  He  thus  became  acquainted 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  Italy,  and  convinced  them  of 

his  own  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  scholar. 
^  The  old  Constantinopolitan  Argyropulus,  on 
hearing  him  translate  a  passage  of  Thucydides,  exclaimed, 
"  Our  banished  Greece  has  now  flown  beyond  the  Alps." 
Yet  Beuchlin,  though  from  some  other  circumstances  of 
his  life  a  more  celebrated,  was  not  probably  so  learned 
or  so  accomplished  a  man  as  Agricola.  He  was  with- 
drawn from  public  tuition  by  the  favour  of  several  princes, 
in  whose  courts  he  filled  honourable  ofl&ces ;  and,  after 
some  years  more,  he  fell  unfortunately  into  the  same 
seducing  error  as  Picus  of  Mirandola,  and  sacrificed  his 
classical  pursuits  for  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy. 

100.  Though  France  contributed  little  to  the  philo- 
loger,  several  books  were  now  published  in  French.  In 
French  Ian-  *^®  ^^^^  Nouvellcs  Nouvelles,  1486,  a  slight 
guage  and  improvement  in  polish  of  language  is  said  to  be 
^^^-  discernible."  The  poems  of  Villon  are  rather 
of  more  importance.  They  were  first  published  in  1489 ; 
but  many  of  them  had  been  written  thirty  years  before. 
Boileau  has  given  Villon  credit  for  being  tiie  first  who 
cleared  his  style  from  the  rudeness  and  redundancy  of 
the  old  romancers.''    But  this  praise,  as  some  have  ob- 

"*  Jngler,  nbi  supra.  Eichhorn,  it  567.    p.czx. 
H^ren,  p.  160.    Biogr.  UniveneUe,  arts.    .  _,„      .  ^  ,  ,      .       ^     ^,  , 

Celtes,  Dalberg,  Trithemins.  ^^"^  f**  ^  premter  dana  dea  Bltelea 

Jn^J"*   «i  ^*°^*  ^  ^"^"^   D^fflrT'artccmftisde  noa  vteux  re 

teau  aar  lea  meillenn  oavragea  en  proee ;  mandera. 

prefixed  to  CEuvrea  de  Faacal  (1819),  L  Art  Po^tiqne,  1.  L  ▼.  117. 
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served,  is  more  justly  dne  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  man 
of  fuU  as  mnch  talent  as  Yillon,  with  a  finer  taste.  The 
poetry  of  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  life  of 
dissoluteness  and  roguery,  is  often  low  and  coarse ;  but 
he  seems  by  no  means  incapable  of  a  moral  strain,  not 
destitute  of  terseness  and  spirit.  Martial  d'Auvergne,  in 
his  Vigiles  de  la  Mort  de  Charles  VII.,  which,  from  its 
subject,  must  have  been  written  soon  after  1460,  though 
not  printed  till  1490,  displays,  to  judge  from  the  extracts 
in  Goujet,  some  compass  of  imagination.**  The  French 
poetry  of  this  age  was  still  full  of  allegorical  morality, 
and  had  lost  a  part  of  its  original  raciness.  Those  who 
desire  an  acquaintance  with  it  may  have  recourse  to  the 
author  just  mentioned,  or  to  Bouterwek ;  and  extracts, 
though  not  so  copious  as  the  title  promises,  will  be  found 
in  the  Becueil  des  anciens  Pontes  FranQais. 

101.  The  modem  drama  of  Europe  is  derived,  like  its 
poetry,  from  two  sources — ^the  one  ancient  or  EuropeMi 
classical,  the  other  mediaeval ;  the  one  an  imi-  d»°»- 
tation  of  Plautus  and  Seneca,  the  other  a  gradual  refine- 
ment of  the  rude  scenic  performances,  denominated 
miracles,  mysteries,  or  moralities.  Latin  plays 
upon  the  former  model,  a  few  of  which  are 
extant,  were  written  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  sometimes  represented,  either  in 
the  universities  or  before  an  audience  of  ecclesiastics  and 
others  who  oould  understand  them.**  One  of  these,  the 
Catinia  of  Secco  Polentone,  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  translated  by  a  son  of  the 
author  into  the  Venetian  dialect,  was  printed  in  1482. 
This  piece,  however,  was  confined  to  the  press/  Sabel- 
licus,  as  quoted  by  Tiraboschi,  has  given  to  Pomponius 
Lsetus  the  credit  of  having  re-established  the  theatre  at 
Bome,  and  caused  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  as 
well  as  some  more  modem,  which  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  in  Latin,  to  be  performed  before  the  pope,  probably 
Sirtus  IV.  And  James  of  Volterra,  in  a  diary  published 
by  Muratori,  expressly  mentions  a  History  of  Constantine 
represented  in  the  papal  palace  during  the  carnival  of 
1484.*  In  imitation  of  Italy,  but  perhaps  a  little  after 
the  present  decennial  period,  Eeuchlin  brought  Latin 

P  OoiUet,  Bibliofh^ne  Franfalse,  voL  s.       '  Id,  p.  301 
1  Tiraboschi,  viL  200.  •  Id.,  p.  204. 
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plays  of  bis  own  composition  before  a  German  ^adieaoe^ 
Tbey  were  represented  by  students  of  Heidelberg.  An 
edition  of  his  Progymnasmata  Scenica,  containing  some 
of  these  comedies,  was  printed  in  1498.  It  has  been  said 
that  one  of  them  is  taken  from  the  French  fftroe  Mattre 
Fatelin ;  *  while  another,  entitled  Sergius,  according  to 
Warton,  flies  a  much  higher  pitch,  and  is  a  satire  on  bad 
kings  and  bad  ministers ;  thongh,  from  the  account  of 
Meiners,  it  seems  rather  to  £all  on  the  fraudulent  arts  of 
the  monks.*'  The  book  is  very  scarce,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it.  Conrad  Geltes,  not  long  after  Beuchlin,  pro- 
duced his  own  tragedies  and  comedies  in  the  public  halls 
of  German  cities.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  oral 
Latin  language  might  at  that  time  be  tolerably  famiHsT 
to  a  considerable  audience  in  Germany. 

102.  The  Orfeo  of  Politian  has  clauned  precedence  as 
Orfeo  of  the  earliest  represented  drama,  not  of  a  religious 
PoUtian.  nature,  in  a  modem  language.  This  was  written 
by  him  in  two  days,  and  acted  before  the  court  of  Mantua 
in  1483.  Boscoe  has  called  it  the  first  example  of  the 
musical  drama,  or  Italian  opera ;  but  though  he  speaks  of 
this  as  agreed  by  general  consent,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Orfeo  was  not  designed  for  musical  accompaniment, 
except  probably  in  the  songs  and  choruses.^  According 
to  the  analysis  of  the  fable  in  Ginguene,  the  Orfeo  differs 
only  from  a  legendary  mystery  by  substituting  one  set 
of  characters  for  another ;  and  it  is  surely  by  an  arbitrary 
definition  that  we  pay  it  the  compliment  upon  which  the 
modem  historians  of  literature  seem  to  have  agreed. 
Several  absurdities  which  appear  in  the  first  edition  are 
said  not  to  exist  in  the  ori^nal  manuscripts  from  which 

t  GreflsweU's  Early  Parislaa  Preas,  p.  **  Warton,  ilL  2oa    MefaierB,  L  9% 

124 ;  quoting  La  Monnoye.    This  seems  The  Sergius  was  represented  at  Heidel- 

to  be  confirmed  by  Heiners,  1.  63.    [It  berg  aboat  1497. 

has  been  snggested  to  me  by  Dr.  West  ^  Barney  (Hist  of  Mnsic,  iv.  17)  seems 

that  the  Progymnasmata  Soenica  is  the  to  countenance  this ;  but  Tiraboschidoes 

title  of  a  single  comedy,  namely,  that  not  speak  of  musical  aocompazdment  to 

which  is  taken  from  Mattre  Fatelin.  Mel.  the  Orfeo;  and  Oomiani  only  saysr- 

nerSfTol.L  p.  03,seeni8  tooonfinnthis.  AknnidiessiBembranodaU'autordesti- 

Some  extracts  from  the  Sergius,  for  nati  ad  aocoppiarsi  ooUa  musica.    Tali 

which  I  am  indebted  to  the  same  cblig-  sono  i  canzoni  e  i  cori  alia  greca.    Pro- 

tng  oorrespondent,  lead  me  to  oondlude  bably  Boeooe  did  not  mean  all  that  his 

that  the  satire  is  more  general  than  the  words  imply;  forthe  origin  of  recitative^ 

account  of  that  play  by  Meiners  had  im-  in  which  the  essence  of  the  Italian  opera 

plied;  and  that  priests  or  monks  come  ooDfdsts,  more  than  a  oentuxyafterwaids, 

in  only  for  a  share  in  it— 1842.]  Is  matter  of  notoriety. 
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the  Orfi^  has  been  reprinted/  We  must  give  the  next 
place  to  a  translation  of  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  acted 
at  Ferrora  in  1486,  by  order  of  Eroole  I.,  and,  as  some 
have  ihonght,  his  own  production,  or  to  some  original 
plays  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the  same  briUiant 
oonrt  in  the  following  years.' 

103.  The  less  r^ular,  though  in  their  day  not  less 
interesting,  class  of  scenical  stories,  commonly  Q^dnof 
called  mysteries,  all  of  which  related  to  reli-  dramatic 
gious  subjects,  were  never  in  more  reputation  ™y»'«'*«^ 
tiban  at  this  time.     It  is  impossible  to  fix  their  first 
appearance  at  any  single  era,  and  the  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  dramatic  representation  must  be  very  limited 
in  its  subject,  or  perfectly  futile  in  its  scope.    All  nations 
probably  have  at  all  times,  to  a  certain  extent,  amused 
themselves  both  with  pantomimic  and  oral  representation 
of  a  feigned  story;  the  sports  of  children  are  seldom 
without  both;  and  the  exclusive  employment  of  the 
former,  instead  of  being  a  first  stage  of  the  drama,  as  has 
sometimes  been  assumed,  is  rather  a  variety  in  the  course 
of  its  progress.    ' 

104.  The  Christian  drama  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
heathen  theatre :  it  was  a  natural  substitute  of  Their  early 
real  sympat&es  for  those  which  were  effaced  stage. 
and  condemned.  Hence  we  find  Greek  tragedies  on 
sacred  subjects  almost  as  early  as  the  establishment  of 
the  church,  and  we  have  testimonies  to  their  representar 
tion  at  Constantinople.  Nothing  of  this  kind  being 
proved  with  respect  to  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  dark 
B/goB,  it  has  been  conjectured,  not  improbably,  though 
without  necessity,  that  the  pilgrims,  of  whom  great  num- 
bers repaired  to  the  East  in  the  eleventh  century,  might 
have  obtained  notions  of  scenical  dialogue,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  characters,  and  with  an  ornamental  apparatus, 
in  which  theatrical  representation  properly  consists.  The ; 
earliest  mention  of  them,  it  has  been  said,  is  in  England. 
Creofirey,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  while  teaching 
a  school  at  Dunstable,  caused  one  of  the  shows  vtdgarly 
called  miracles,  on  the  story  of  St.  Catherine,  to  be  re- 

*  Tlraboachl,  viL  216.    0lngn6i€,  111  first  act  of  the  Celestina  to  have  been 

614.    Andres,  v.  125,  diBcnssing  the  his-  written  and  well  known  not  later  than 

torj  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  theatres,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centmy. 
gires  the  precedence  to  the  Orfeo.  as  a       ^  Tiraboechl,  vil.  203,  et  post    Ro»> 

represented  play,  ihoQfgti  he  conceives  the  coe.  Leo  Xm  cb.  ii.   Gingnend.  ^^oqIc 
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f  resented  in  that  town.  Such  is  the  aooonnt  of  Matthew 
aris,  who  mentions  the  circiunstance  incidentally,  in 
oonseqnence  of  a  fire  that  ensned.  This  miisthave  been 
within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  twelfth  centoiy.' 
It  is  not  to  he  questioned  that  Oeoffrey,  a  native  of 
France,  had  some  earlier  models  in  his  own  country.  Le 
Boeuf  gives  an  account  of  a  mystery  written  in  the  mid- 
dle of  &e  preceding  century,  wherein  Virgil  is  introduced 
among  the  prophets  that  come  to  adore  the  Savipur; 
doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  fourth  eclogue. 

105.  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  dwells 
£  taot  ^^  ^^  sacred  plays  acted  in  London,  represent- 
i^Uflh  ing  the  miracles  or  passions  of  mariyis.  They 
mysteries,  ijecamc  very  common  by  the  names  of  mys- 
teries or  miracles,  both  in  England  and  on  Ihe  Continent, 
and  were  not  only  exhibited  within  the  walls  of  convents, 
but  upon  public  occasions  and  festivals  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
performers  for  a  loi^  time  were  always  ecclesiastics. 
The  earlier  of  these  religious  dramas  were  in  Latin.  A 
Latin  farce  on  St.  Nicolas  exists,  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century.*  It  was  slowly  that  the  modem  languages 
were  employed;  and  perhaps  it  might  hence  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  greater  part  of  the  story  was 'told  through 
pantomime.  But  as  this  was  unsatisfactory,  and  ihe 
spectators  could  not  always  follow  the  &ble,  there  was 

*  Matt  Fftris,  p.  lOOY  (edit  1684).    See  fin  dn  trelxi&me  sikde/'— (^notation  in 

Walton's  34th  section  (Ui.  193-233)  for  JuUnal,  Hyst^res  In^lits  dn  Qninsi^me 

the  early  drama,  and  Beanchampe,  Hist  Sitele,  Paris,  1837,  p.  9.    Bat  we  have 

da  Th^ire  Fran^ais,  toU  1.,  or  Boater*  no  sort  of  evidence  that  the  dramas  of 

wek,  V.  95-1 17,  for  the  French  in  partica-  Hroswitha  were  represented,  nor  is  it  by 

lar ;  Tiraboechi,  nbi  supra,  or  Biccoboni,  any  mesns"  probable   that  they  were. 

Hist  da  Th^Mre  Italien.  for  that  of  Unta  the  new  languages,  which  alone 

Italy.  the  people  understood,  were  empk^yed 

[It  is  not  sufBdent,  in  order  to  prove  in  popular  writings,  the  stage  must  have 

the  continuity  of  dramatic  representatioa  been  silent    In  the  mystery  of  the  Wise 

through  the  dark  ages,  that  we  should  and  Foolish  Virgins,  we  find  both  Latin 

possess  a  few  poetical  dialogues  in  Latin,  and  Proveii9al.    Tliis, '.therefore,  is  an 

or  even  entire  plays,  like  those  of  Hros-  evidence  of  transition;  and  whether  as 

witha,  abbess  of  Oandersaen,  in  the  lOth  old  as  the  Uth  century,  or  a  little  later, 

century.    A  modem  French  writer  calls  may  stand  at  the  head  of  European  drsp 

one  of  her  sacred  comedies  *'  Un  des  matic  literature.    Several  others,  how* 

diatnons,  le  plus  brlUant  peui^tre,  et  ever,  are  referred  l^  late  French  antl- 

le  plus  pur  de  cette  sArie  non  intemun-  quaries  to  the  same  age,  and  have  been 

pue  d'oBuvres  dramatiques,  Jusqu'id  trop  published  by  M.  Monmerqutf.— 1847.] 

pen  dtndi^es,  qui  lient  le  th^tre  palen,  *  journal  des  Savans,  1828,  p.  287. 

ezptrant  vers  le  dnqui^me  siMe,  au  These  farces,  according  to  M.  Baynouaid, 

thAtremodeme,renai8santdan8pre8que  were  the  earliest  dramatic  repieaenta- 

toates  les  oontr^  de  I'Europe  vers  la  tions,  and  gave  rise  to  the  mysteries. 
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an  obyions  inducement  to  make  use  of  the  vemaotilar 
language.  The  most  ancient  specimens  appear  to  be 
those  which  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  found  among  the  com- 
positions of  the  Trouveurs.  He  has  published  extracts 
£rom  three ;  two  of  which  are  in  the  nature  of  legendary 
mysteries ;  while  the  third,  which  is  far  more  remark- 
able, and  may  possibly  be  of  the  following  century,  is  a 
pleasing  pastoral  drama,  of  which  there  seem  to  be  no 
other  instances  in  the  medisaval  period.*  Bouterwek 
mentions  a  fragment  of  a  German  mystery,  near  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.*"  Next  to  this  it  seems 
that  we  shouldplace  an  English  mystery  called  *  The 
Harrowing  of  Hill.'  "  This,"  its  editor  observes,  **  is 
belieyed  to  be  the  most  ancient  production  in  a  dra- 
matic form  in  our  language.  The  manuscript  fix>m  which 
it  is  now  printed  is  on  vellum,  and  is  certiunly  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  if  not  older.  It  probacy 
formed  one  of  a  series  of  performances  of  the  same  kind, 
founded  upon  Scripture  history."  It  consists  of  a  pro- 
logue, epilogue,  and  intermediate  dialogue  of  nine  per- 
sons, Dominus,  Sathan,  Adam,  Eve,  <&c.  Independently 
of  the  alleged  age  of  the  manuscript  itself,  the  language 
-will  hardly  be  thought  later  than  1360.*  This,  however, 
seems  to  stand  at  no  small  distance  £rom  any  extant  work 
of  the  kind.  Warton  having  referred  the  Chester  mys- 
teries to  1327,  when  he  supposes  them  to  have  been 
written  by  Banulph  Higden,  a  learned  monk  of  that  city, 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Polychronicon,  Boscoe 
positively  contradicts  him,  and  denies  that  any  dramatic 
composition  can  be  found  in  England  anterior  to  the  year 
1500.*    Two  of  these  Chester  mysteries  have  been  since 

b  Fabliaux,  iL  119.  drama.    I  do  not  Iedow  that  any  other  in 

«  ix.  266.    The  '  Tragedy  of  the  Ten  Europe  of  that  early  age  has  yet  been 

Yii^s '  was  acted  at  Eisoiach  In  1322.  given  to  the  press. 

This  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  mystery.  [The  Harrowing  (^  Hen  has  since  been 

Weber's  lUustrations  of  Northern  Poetry,  published  by  Mr.  HalUwell.     In   the 

p.  19/— [A  drama  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Th^tre  Fran^ais  du  Moyen  Age,  1839, 

Tirghts,  written  in  a  mixture  of  Latin  H.  Michel  has  published  several  French 

and  Bomanoe,  and  ascribed  by  Le  Boenf  mysteries  or  miracle  plays  of  the  14th 

to  the  eleventh  century,  has  been  pub-  century,  or  perhaps  earlier.— 1847.] 

lished  by  Raynouard.    See  Journal  des  *  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  1.  299.    Boscoe 

Savans,  June  1836,  p.  366,  for  this  early  tUnks  there  is  reason  to  coujectnre  that 

ngrstery.— 1842.]  the  Miracle-play  acted  at  Dunstable  was 

d  Mr.  Collier  has  iHrinted  twenty-five  in  dumb  show ;  and  assumes  the  same 

isDpies  (why  veteris  tarn  pascos  aoeti  ?)  of  of  the  '*  grotesque  exhibitions  "  known  by 

ibis  veiy  curious  record  of  the  ancient  the  name  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.    In 
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printed ;  bat  notwithBtanding  the  yery  respectable  antlio^ 
lities  which  assign  them  to  the  fourteenth  century,  I 
cannot  bnt  consider  the  langnage  in  which  we  now  read 
them  not  earlier,  to  say  the  least,  than  the  middle  of  the 
next.    It  is  possible  that  they  have  in  some  degree  beeii 
modernised.    Mr.  Collier  has  given  an  analysis  of  our 
own  extant  mysteries,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them, 
Miracle-plays.'  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  dramatic 
merit,  even  with  copious  indulgence,  in  any  of  ihesm ; 
and  some,  such  as  tbd  two  Chester  mysteries,  are  in  the 
lowest  style  of  buffoonery ;   yet  they  are  not  without 
importance  in  the  absolute  sterility  of  English  literature 
during  the  age  in  which  we  presume  them  to  have  been 
written,  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  TV. 
106.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  fer- 
p.^^        tile  of  these  religious  dramas  in  many  parts  of 
French      Europc.     They  were  frequently  represented  in 
theatre.     Gr^nnany,  bnt  more  in  Latin  than  Ihe  mother- 
tongue.    The  French  Scriptural  theatre,  whatever  may 
have  be^i  previously  exhibited,  seems  not  to  be  traced 
in  permanent  existence  beyond  tlie  last  yeans  of  the  four- 
teenth century.^    It  was  about  1400,  according  to  Beau- 
champs,  or  some  years  before,  as  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Bouterwek  imply,  that  the  Confrairie  de  la  Passion 
de  N.  S.  was  establi^ed  as  a  regular  body  of  actors  at 
Paris.*'    They  are  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from 
the  mystery  of  the  passion,  which  in  fact  represented  the 
whole  life  of  our  Lord  from  his  baptism,  and  was  divided 
into  several  days.    In  pomp  of  show  they  far  excelled 
our  English  mysteries,  in  which  few  persons  appeared, 
and  the  scenery  was  simple.    But  in  the  mystery  of  the 
passion,  eighty-seven  characters  were  introduced  in  the 
first  day ;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  combined  to  people 
the  stage ;  several  scenes  were  written  for  singing,  and 
some  for  choruses.     The  dialogue,  of  which  I  have  only 

this  we  have  Just  seen  that  he  was  mia*  St  Crtspinien,  published  aboat  1836,  is 

taken,  and  probably  in  the  former.  reviewed  by  Baynouard  in  the  Jonxnal 

t  Hist  of  English  Dramatic  Poetiy,  des  Savans  for  that  year.    He  seems  to 

voL  ii.     The  Chester  mysteries   were  aasign  no  date  to  this  mystery ;  but  it  if 

printed  for  the  Rozbnrghe  Club  by  my  dear  that  similar  dramas  were  repre- 

friend  Mr.  Markland  ;   and  what  are  seated  loi%  before  the  end  of  the  fovr- 

cf^ed  the  Townley  mysteries  are  an^  teenth  century.    But  not  perhaps  on  a 

nonnced  for  publi^tion.  (l83«.)-<-{They  permanent  theatre.— 1842.] 

''▼e  since  appeared.— 1842.]  h  Beanchampe,  Becherches  sor  le  Tha- 

i:he  mystery  of  St  Criq;>in  and  tee  Franfais,  Bouterwek,  ▼.  9«. 
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seen  tlie  few  extracts  in  Bcmtorwek,  is  rather  nmilar  to 
that  of  our  othi  mysteries,  though  less  mde,  and  with 
more  efiSarts  at  a  tragic  tone/ 

107.  The  mysteries,  not  confined  to  Scriptural  themes, 
embraced  those  which  were  hardly  less  sacred  Theatrical 
and  trtistworthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  lucbiiwiy. 
legends  of  saints.  These  afforded  ample  scope  for  the 
gmtification  which  great  part  of  mankind  seem  to  take 
in  witnessing  the  endurance  of  pain.  Thus,  in  one  of 
diese  Parisian  mysteries,  St.  Barbara  is  hung  up  by  the 
heels  on  the  stage ;  and  after  uttering  her  remonstrances 
in  that  unpleasant  situation,  is  torn  with  mncers  and 
scorched  with  lamps  before  the  audience.  The  decora- 
tions of  this  theatre  must  have  appeared  splendid.  A 
large  scaffolding  at  the  back  of  the  stage  displayed 
heaven  above  and  hell  below,  between  which  extended 
Hie  world,  with  representations  of  the  spot  where  the 
scene  lay.  Nor  was  the  machinist's  art  unknown.  An 
immense  dragon,  with  eyes  of  polished  steel,  sprang  out 
from  hell,  in  a  mystery  exhibited  at  Meta  in  the  year 
1437,  and  spread  his  wii^  so  near  to  the  spectators  that 
they  were  all  in  consternation.^  Many  French  mysteries, 
chiefly  without  date  of  the  year,  are  in  print,  and  pro- 
bably belong,  typographically  speaking,  to  the  presmt 
century.  One  bears,  according  to  Brunet,  the  date  of 
1484."  These  may,  however,  have  been  written  long 
before  their  publication.  Beauchamps  has  given  a  list 
of  early  mysteries  and  moralities  in  the  French  language, 
beginni]^  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

108.  The  religious  drama  was  doubtless  full  as  ancient 
in  Italy  as  in  any  other  country ;  it  was  very  j^^^j^^j^ 
congenial  to  a  people  whose  delight  in  sensible  Riigioiu 
objects  is  so  intense.    It  did  not  supersede  the  ^™^'»*»- 
extemporaneous  performances,  the  mimi  and  histriones, 
who  had    probably  never   intermitted    their  sportive 
licence  since  the  days  of  their  Oscan  fathers,  and  of 
whom  we  find  mention,  sometimes  with  severity,  some- 
times with  toleration,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,"  but  it 
came  into  competition  with  them;   and  thus  may  be 

*  Booterwek,  p.  100.  triooatfls  an  as  lawftal  if  not  abuaed. 

k  Id,  p.  103-106.  Antonin  of  FloreDoe  does  the  sama. 

™  Bninet»  Mnwel  da  libndre.  BioooboDi.  L  28. 
'  Thomas  Aquinas  mentiona  the  hi»' 
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flcdd  to  have  oommenoed  in  the  thirteenth  oentniy  a 
wax  of  regular  comedy  against  the  lawless  savages  of  the 
stage,  which  has  only  been  terminated  in  Italy  within 
very  recent  recollection.  We  find  a  society  del  Qoa&f 
lone  established  at  Borne  in  1264,  the  statutes  of  whidi 
declare  that  it  is  designed  to  represent  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ.**  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  condescended  to 
publish  a  drama  of  this  kind  on  the  martyrdom  of  two 
saints ;  and  a  considerable  collection  of  similar  produo* 
tions  during  the  fifteenth  century  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Boscoe.i* 

109.  Next  to  the  mysteries  came  the  kindred  class, 

styled  moralities.     But  as  these  belong  more 

^      ^    peculiarly  to  the  next  century,  both  in  England 

and  France,  though  they  b^an  about  the  present  time, 

we  may  better  reserve  liiem  for  that  period.     There  is 

still  another  species  of  dramatic  composition, 
"***•  what  may  be  called  the  farce,  not  always  very 
distinguishable  from  comedy,  but  much  shorter,  admit- 
ting more  buflfoonery  without  reproach,  and  more  desti- 
tute of  any  serious  or  practical  end.  It  may  be  reckoned 
a  middle  link  between  the  extemporaneous  efiusions  of 
the  mimes  and  the  legitimate  drama.  The  French  have 
a  diverting  piece  of  Siis  kind,  Mattre  Patelin,  ascribed 
to  Pierre  Blanchet,  and  first  printed  in  1490.  It  was 
restored  to  the  stage,  with  much  alteration,  under  the 
name  of  L'Avocat  Patelin,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century ;  and  contains  strokes  of  humour  which 
Moliere  would  not  have  disdained.*^  Of  these  productions 
there  were  not  a  few  in  Germany,  called  Fastnachts- 
spiele,  or  Carnival  plays,  written  in  the  licence  which 
that  season  has  generally  permitted.  They  are  scarce, 
and  of  little  value.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Apo- 
theosis of  Pope  Joan,  atraginsomic  logend,  written  about 
1480.' 


^  BiccobonL   Tiraboechi,  however,  v.  fnroes  are.    It  ieems  to  have  been  wrft- 

376,  disputes  the  antiquity  of  any  aoeni-  ten  not  long  before  its  publication.    See 

cal  representations  truly  dramatic  in  Paaquier,Bechercbesde  la  France,  LviiL 

Italy ;  in  which  he  seems  to  be  mistaken,  c  59 ;  Biogr.  Univ.,  Blanchet;  and  Boa- 

P  life  of  Lorenzo,  L  402.  terwdc,  v.  lie. 

4  The  proverbial  expression  for  quit-  ^  Bouterwek,  Oesch.  der  Deatseben 

ttog  a  digression,  Bevenons  k  nos  mou-  Foesie,  ix.  357-367.    Heinsins,  Xiehztnch 

Urns,  is  taken  firom  this  faioe;  which  is  der  Spinchtwi8sen8chaft»  iv.  125. 
at  least  short,  and  as  laughable  as  most 
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,  110.  Euclid  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Yenioe 
in  1482 ;  the  diagrams  in  this  edition  are  en-  icathema- 
graved  on  copper,  and  remarkably  clear  and  tioawoite 
neat.*  The  translation  is  that  of  Campanns  from  the 
Arabiol  The  Cosmography  of  Ptolemy,  which  had  been 
already  twice  published  in  Italy,  appeared  the  same  year 
at  Ubn,  Wth  maps  by  Bonis,  some  of  them  traced  after 
the  plans  drawn  by  Agathodsemon,  some  modem ;  and  it 
was  reprinted,  as  well  as  Euclid,  at  the  same  place  in 
1486.  The  tables  of  Begiomontanus  were  printed  both 
at  Augsburg  and  Venice  in  1490.  We  may  take  this 
occasion  of  introducing  two  names  which  do  not  exclu* 
dvely  belong  to  the  exact  sciences,  nor  to  the  present 
period. 

111.  LeoBaptistaAlbertiwasaman,  who,  if  measured 
by  the  uniyersality  of  his  genius,  may  claim  a  Leo  Bapti^ 
place  in  the  temple  of  glory  he  has  not  filled;  u  Aiberu. 
the  author  of  a  Latin  comedy,  entitled  Fhilodozios, 
which  the  younger  Aldus  Manutius  afterwards  published 
as  the  genuine  work  of  a  supposed  ancient  Lepidus ;  a 
moral  writer  in  the  various  forms  of  dialogue,  disserta- 
tion, fable,  and  light  humour ;  a  poet,  extolled  by  some, 
though  not  free  from  the  rudeness  of  his  age ;  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  Platonic  school  of  Lorenzo ;  a  mathematician 
and  inventor  of  optical  instruments ;  a  painter,  and  the 
author  of  the  earliest  modem  treatise  on  painting;  a 
sculptor,  and  the  first  who  wrote  about  sculpture;  a 
musician,  whose  compositions  excited  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries;  an  architect  of  profound  skill,  not 
only  displayed  in  many  works,  of  which  the  church  of 
St.  Francis  at  Eimini  is  the  most  admired,*  but  in  a 
theoretical  treatise,  De  re  sedificatorii,  published  posthu- 
mously in  1485.  It  has  been  called  the  only  work  on 
architecture  which  we  can  place  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Vitruvius,  and  by  some  has  oeen  preferred  to  it.  Albert! 

■  A  beantifta  copy  ot  this  edition,  pre-  Uahed  at  Florence  In  1481.    SeeBmnet, 

aented  to  Hooenigo,  doge  of  Venice,  is  Manuel    dn    Libnin,   Dibdin's    BibL 

In  the  Biltidi  Mneeiun.    The  diagrama,  Spencer,  kc 

eepeclally  thoee  which  represent  aolida,  t  [Let  me  add  that  of  St.  Andrew  at 

ate  better  than  in  most  of  our  modem  Mantua,  worthy  of  oompariaon  with  the 

editions  of  Euclid.  I  will  take  this  oppor-  best  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  firee 

tanilgr  of  mentioning  that  the  earliest  fh>m  the  excessive  decoration  by  which 

book  in  which  engravings  are  found  is  they  often  lose  sight  both  of  pure  taste 

the  edition  of  Dante  by  Lsndino,  pub-  and  xeligloDs  effect— 184f.] 
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had  deeply  meditated  the  remains  of  Boman  antiquity, 
and  endeavoured  to  deriye  from  them  general  theorem^ 
of  beauty^  v«rionsly  applicable  to  each  description  of 
buildings.^ 

112.  This  great  man  seems  to  have  had  two  impedi- 
ments to  his  permanent  glory :  one,  that  he  came  a  few 
years  too  soon  into  the  world,  before  his  own  language 
was  become  polished,  and  before  the  principles  of  ta^ 
in  art  had  been  whoUy  developed ;  the  other,  that,  splen- 
did as  was  his  own  genius,  there  were  yet  two  men  a 
little  behind,  in  the  presence  of  whom  his  star  has  paXed ; 
men  not  superior  to  Alberti  in  universality  of  mfintal 
powers,  but  in  their  transcendency  and  command  over 
immortal  £Emie.  Mi^y  readers  will  have  perceived  to 
whom  I  allude — Leonardo  da  Yinci,  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

113.  None  of  the  writings  of  Leonardo  were  published 
i^eonardo  till  more  than  a  century  after  his  death ;  and, 
davind.   indeed,  the  most  remarkable  of  them  are  still 

in  manuscript.  We  cannot,  therefore,  give  him  a  deter- 
minate place  under  this  rather  than  any  other  deo^i- 
nium ;  but  as  he  was  bom  in  1452,  we  may  presume  his 
mind  to  have  been  in  full  expansion  before  1490.  His 
Treatise  on  Painting  is  known  as  a  very  early  disquisi- 
tion on  the  rules  of  the  art.  But  his  greatest  literaiy 
distinction  is  derived  from  those  short  fragments  of  his 
unpublished  writings  that  appeared  not  many  years 
since;  and  which,  according  at  least  to  our  conmion 
estimate  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are  more  like 
revelations  of  physical  truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single 
mind,  than  the  superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon  any 
established  basis.  The  discoveries  which  made  GaHleo, 
and  Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and  Maurolycus,  and  Castelli, 
and  other  names  illustrious,  the  system  of  Copernicus, 
the  very  theories  of  recent  geologers,  are  anticipated  by 
Da  Vinci,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  not  perhaps 
in  the  most  precise  language,  or  on  the  most  conclusive 
reasoning,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the 
awe  of  pr»tematural  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  so  much 
dogmatism,  he  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of 
Baocm,  that  experiment  and  observation  must  he  the 

**  Oomiani,  iL  160 ;  Tiraboachi,  viL  360. 
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guides  to  just  theory  in  the  inYestigation  of  natnre.  If 
aay  donbt  could  be  harboured,  not  as  to  the  ri^t  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to  his 
priginaliiy  in  so  many  discoveries,  which  probably  no 
one  man,  especially  in  such  circumstauces,  has  ever 
made,  it  must  be  on  an  hypothesis,  not  very  untenable, 
that  some  parts  of  physiciEd  science  had  already  attained 
a  height  which  mere  books  do  not  record.  The  extraor- 
dinary works  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  middle 
ages,  especially  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  those 
of  Toscanelli  and  Fiorayanti,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
lend  some  countenance  to  this  opinion.  Leonao^o  him- 
self speaks  of  the  earth's  annual  motion,  in  a  treatise  that 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  1510,  as  the  opinion 
of  many  philosophers  in  his  age.^ 

^   The  namuaripts  of  Leonardo  da  oe  qua  OMteUi  a  dit  un  Mele  apite  Inl 

Vind,  DOW  at  Paris,  are  the  Jasttflcatton  aor  le  momrement  des  eanx;  le  premier 

of  what  haa  been  said  in  the  text    A  me  paralt  mtaie  dana  oette  partle  anp^ 

short  aoooimt  of  them  waa  gtven  by  rlem-  de  beauooup  k  I'antie,  que  I'ltaUe 

YeBtnri.  who  desiisned  to  have  pabUshed  oependant  a  reganM  oomme  le  fondataor 

a  part;  bat,  haTing  reUnqniahed  that  de  I'hjdranliqae. 
hitention,  the  fragments  he  has  made       II  fmt  done  plaoer  Ltfonaid  k  la  tdte 

known  are  the  more  hnportant.  As  they  de  oeoz  qui  se  sent  ocenpds  des  adencea 

an  veiy  remarkable,  and  not,  I  believe,  phyalco-mathdmfctiqnes,  et  de  la  vraie 

very  generally  known,  I  shall  eztmct  a  mtfthode  d'dtodler  panni  lea  modemea. 

few  passages  trom  tds  Essai  sor  las  P.  5. 

Onviages  physJotMnatfatfmatlqnea  de  Ltfcv      The  flnt  extract  Ventnri  ghraa  ia  en- 

ttwide  Vind    Flaris,  1?97.  tiUed,  On  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies 

En  m^caniqoe,  Vind  connalsaait,  en-  oomUned  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 

tr'antrea  dioses:  1.  La  th6)rie  des  forces  He  here  assomea  the  latter,  and  con- 

appliqn^es  obUqoement  an  bras  du  le-  oeivea  that  a  body  Calling  to  the  earth 

vier;  2.  La  rMstance  respective  dee  fr«cn  the  top  of  a  tower  wonld  have  a 

poatres ;  3.  Les  loix  da  frottement  don-  compound  motion,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the 

n^es  eosnite  par  Amontons;  4.  Llnfla-  terreetrial  rotation.   Ventorl  thinks  that 

enoe  da  centre  de  gravity  sor  les  corps  the  writings  of  Nioolaa  de  Cosa  had  set 

en  nfOB  on  en  moavement;  6.  L'appU*  men  on  qtecolating  concerning  this  be- 

cation  da  prindpe  des  vttesses  virtaelles  fore  the  time  of  Gopemicns. 
k  jlxuieun  cas  qae  la  sabUme  analyse  a       Vind  had  very  extraordinary  li^^ts  aa 

port^  de  noa  Joars  k  sa  ptna  grmde  gin^  to  mechanical  motions.    He  says  plainly 

nOit^     Dana  I'optiqae  11  d^crivlt  U  that  the  time  of  deeoent  on  inclined 

diambre  obscore  avant  Porta,  il  expUqoa  planes  of  equal  height  is  as  their  length  t 

avant  Maarolycas  la  flgm«  de  Timage  that  a  body  descends  along  the  arc  of  a 

da  aoleil  dans  on  troa  de  forme  anga-  drcle  sooner  than  down  the  chord,  and 

lease;  il  none  apprend  la  perspective  that  a  body  descending  an  incUned  plane 

a^enne,  la  nature  des  ombres  colorfes,  will  re-ascend  with  the  same  velodty  as 

les  monvemens  de  I'iris,  les  efibts  de  la  if  it  had  fUlen  down  the  heie^t   He  fre- 

dnrto  de  rimpreeslon  visible,  et  jflasieors  qaentty  repeats  that  evezy  body  weigha 

satres  pfa^nom&nes  de  I'oeil  qa'on  ne  in  the  direction  of  its  movement*  end 

rencoutre  point  dans  Vitellion.    Enfln  weighs  the  more  in  the  ratio  of  its  velo- 

non  senlement  Vind  avait  remarqo^  toat  dty ;  by  weight  evidently  meaning  what 
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state  of  Learning  in  Italy  —  Latin  and  Italian  Poete  —  Learning  in  Piaace  and 
England  —  Eraamus  —  Popular  Literature  and  Poetry  —  Other  Kinds  of  Lite- 
rature—General Literary  Character  of  Fifteenth  Century  —  Book-trade,  Its 
PrivUegea  and  Beatrainta. 

114.  The  year  1494  is  distinguished  by  an  edition  of 
Musseus,  generally  thouglit  tiie  first  work  from  the  press 


we  call  force.  He  applies  this  to  the 
oentriftLgfll  force  of  bodies  in  rotation: 
Pendant  tout  oe  temps  elle  pise  but  Ia 
direction  de  son  mouvement. 

Lorsqu'on  employe  une  machine  quel- 
conque  pour  mouvoir  un  corps  grave, 
toutes  les  parties  de  la  machine  qui  ont 
on  mouvement  ^gal  k  celui  du  corps 
grave  ont  une  charge  ^gale  au  poids  en- 
tier  du  mdme  corps.  Si  la  partie  qui  est 
le  moteur  a,  dans  le  m8me  temps»  jdus 
de  mouvement  que  le  corps  mobile,  elle 
aura  plus  de  puissance  que  le  mobile ;  et 
cela  d'autant  plus  qu'eile  se  mouvra  plus 
vlte  que  les  corps  mftme.  Si  la  partie  qui 
est  le  moteur  a  moins  de  Vitesse  que  le 
mobile,  elle  aura  d'autant  moins  de  puis- 
sance que  ce  mobUe.  If  in  this  passage 
there  is  not  the  perfect  luminousness  of 
expression  vre  should  find  in  the  best 
modem  books,  it  seems  to  contain  the 
philosophical  theory  of  motion  as  unequi- 
vocally as  any  of  them. 

Ylnci  had  a  better  notion  of  geology 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  saw 
that  the  sea  bad  covered  the  mountains 
which  contained  shells:  Ces  ooquiUages 
ont  v^cu  dans  le  mtoe  endroit  lorsque 
Teau  de  la  mer  le  recouvrait.  Les  bancs, 
par  la  suite  des  temps»  ont  et^  reconverts 
par  d'aufcres  couches  de  llmon  de  dif- 
fi^rentes  hauteurs ;  ainsi,  les  coquilles  ont 
4t6  endav^  sous  le  bonrbier  amonoel^ 
au  dessus,  Jusqu'k  sortir  de  I'eau.  He 
seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  continents,  though  he  gives 
an  unintelligible  reason  for  it. 

He  explained  the  obscure  light  of  the 
nnilluminated  part  of  the  moon  by  the 
reflection  of  the  earth,  as  MaastUn  did 
long  after.  He  understood  the  camera 
obBcura,  and  describes  its  effect  He 
perceived  that  respirable  air  must  sup- 
port flame :  Lorsque  I'air  n'est  pas  dans 
un  €tat  propre  h  reoevoir  la  flamme,  il 


n*y  pent  viyre  ni  flamme  ni  aucun  animal 
terrestre  on  a^en.  Aucun  animal  ne 
pent  vivre  dans  un  endrolt  on  la  flamme 
ne  vit  pas. 

Vinci's  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding  are  also  very  mndb 
beyond  his  time.  I  extract  a  few  of 
them. 

H  est  to^Jours  bon  pour  I'entendement 
d'acqu^rir  des  connaissances  qneUes 
qu'elles  soient ;  on  pourra  ensuite  cfaoisir 
les  bonnes  et  ^carter  les  inntiles. 

L'interpr^te  des  artifices  de  la  nature, 
c'est  I'expdrienoe.  Elle  ne  se  trompe  Ja> 
mais;  c'est  notre  Jugement  qui  quelqne- 
fois  se  trompe  lui-mfime,  paroeqn'il  s'at- 
tend  k  des  effets  auxquels  I'exp^enoe 
se  refuse.  H  fi^ut  oonsulter  I'experience, 
en  varier  les  drconstanoes  Jusqu*!!  ce  que 
nous  en  ayons  tir^  des  r^es  g^n^rales; 
car  c'est  eUe  qui  foumit  les  vrales  regies. 
Mais  k  quoi  bon  oes  r^es,  me  direa- 
vous  i  Je  r^ponds  qu'elles  nous  dirfgent 
dans  les  rechercfaes  de  la  nature  et  les 
op^tions  de  I'art  Elles  empdchent  que 
nous  ne  nous  abuabms  nous-mdmes  on  les 
antree,  en  nous  pnimettant  des  rtfsultats 
que  nous  ne  saurions  obtenir. 

n  ^'y  a  point  de  certitude  dans  les 
sdenoes  oil  on  ne  peat  paa  appliqner 
quekiue  partie  des  math^matiquea,  ou 
qui  n'en  dependent  pas  de  qnelque  ma- 
jdhre. 

Dans  r^tude  des  sciences  qui  tleniient 
anx  math^matiques,  oeux  qui  ne  consul- 
tent  pas  la  nature,  mais  les  anteurs,  ne 
sont  pas  les  enfans  de  la  nature ;  Je  diraie 
qu'ils  n'en  sont  que  les  petits  fils :  elle 
seule,  en  eifet,  est  le  maltre  des  vraJs 
g^iies.  Mais  voyet  la  sottise!  an  sa 
moque  d'un  homme  qui  aimera  mienx 
apprendre  de  la  nature  elle-m&ne,  que 
des  anteurs,  qui  n'en  sont  que  les  ckrca 
Is  not  thlB  the  precise  tone  of  Lonl 
Baoon?  Yind 
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established  at  Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius,  who  had  settled 
there  in  1489/  In  the  course  of  about  twenty  ^^^^ 
years,  with  some  interruption,  he  gave  to  the  oreek^ 
world  several  of  the  principal  Greek  authors ;  «****®^ 
and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  absolutely  the  earliest 
printer  in  that  language,  he  so  far  excelled  all  others  in 
the  number  of  his  editions,  that  he  may  be  justly  said  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
mention  that  Zarot  had  printed  Hesiod  and  Theocritus 
in  one  volume,  and  also  Isocrates,  at  Milan,  in  1493 ; 
that  the  Anthologia  appeared  at  Florence  in  1494; 
Lncian  and  Apollonius  Ehodius  in  1496 ;  the  Lexicon 
of  Suidas  at  Milan  in  1499.  About  fifteen  editions  of 
Greek  works,  without  reckoning  Craston's  Lexicon  and 
several  grammars,  had  been  published  before  the  close 
of  the  century.^  The  most  remarkable  of  the  Aldine 
editions  are  the  Aristotle,  in  five  volumes,  the  first  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1495,  the  last  of  1498,  and  nine  plays  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  latter  year.    In  this  Aristophanes, 

'Yinci  says  in  another  place  .*  Mon  des-  Sapper,  at  Milan,  is  the  earliest  of  the 

sein  est  de  citer  d'abord  I'exp^ence,  et  great  pictures  In  Italy,  and  that  some 

de  d^montrer  ensnite  ponrqnoi  les  corps  prodnctions  of  his  easel  vie  with  those  of 

mmt  oontraints  d'agir  de  telle  mani^.  Raphael.    His  only  published  work,  the 

Cest  la  m^thode  qn'on  doit  observer  dans  Treatise  on  Painting,  does  him  iqjuBtice ; 

lea  recherches  des  ph^om^nes  de  la  it  is  an  ill-arranged  compilation  from 

natore.    11  est  hien  vrai  qne  la  nature  several  of  his  manuscripts.    That  the 

commence  par  le  raisonnement,  et  finit  extraordinary  works,  of  which  this  note 

per  I'exp^rience ;  mais  n'importe,  il  nous  contains  an  account,  have  not  been  pub- 

&at  prendre  la  route  oppoe^:  comme  lished  entire  and  in  their  orighial  Ian- 

I'ai  dit,  nous  devons  commencer  par  I'ez-  gui^e^  is  much  to  he  regretted  by  all 

p€rlence,  et  tdcber  par  soa  moyen  d'en*  who  know  how  to  venerate  so  great  a 

d^oouvrir  la  raison.  genius  as  Leonardo  da  VincL 

He  ascribes  the  elevation  of  the  equa>  *  The  Erotemata  of  Gonstantine  Las- 

torlal  waters  above  the  polar  to  the  heat  caris,  printed  by  Aldus,  bears  date  Feb. 

of  the  sun :  Elles  entrent  en  mouvement  1494,  which  seems  to  mean  1495.    But 

de  tons  les  cdt^s  de  cette  Eminence  the  Musaus  has  no  date,  nor  the  Galeo- 

•queuse  pour  r^tablir  .leur  sph^dt^  myomachia,  a  Greek  poem  by  one  Theo- 

par&ite.    This  is  not  the  true  cause  of  dorus  Prodromus.    Benouard,  Hist  de 

the  elevation,  but  by  what  means  could  I'lmprimerie  des  Aides. 

he  knew  the  fact?  '  The  Grammar  of  Urbano  Yaleriano 

Vlnd  underetood  fortification  well,  and  was  first  printed  in  1497.  It  is  in  Greek 
wrote  up(m  it  Since  in  our  time,  he  and  Latin,and  of  extreme  rarity.  Roscoe 
says,  artillery  has  four  times  the  power  (Leo  X.,  ch.  xi.)  says,  *'  it  was  received 
it  used  to  have,  it  is  necessary  that  the  with  such  avidity,  that  Erasmus,  on 
fortification  of  towns  should  be  strength-  hiquiring  for  it  in  the  year  1499,  found 
oied  in  the  same  proportion.  He  was  that  not  a  copy  of  this  impression  re- 
employed on  several  great  works  of  en-  mained  unsold."  I  have  given,  a  little 
gineering.  So  wonderful  was  the  variety  below,  a  different  construction  ifi  thes* 
of  power  in  this  mirade'  of  nature.  For  words  of  Erasmus. 
we  have  not  mentioned  that  his  Last 
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and  perhaps  in  other  editions  of  this  time,  Aldus  had 
fortunately  the  assistanoe  of  Marcns  Mnsnrus,  one  of  the 
last,  bnt  by  no  means  the  least  eminent,  of  the  Greeks 
who  transported  their  language  to  Italy.  Mnsnras  wan 
now  a  pnblio  teacher  at  Padua.  John  Lascaris,  son,  per- 
haps, of  Oonstantine,  edited  the  Anthologia  at  Florence. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Italy  had  as  yet  produced 
any  scholar,  unless  it  were  Yarino,  more  often  called 
Phavorinus,  singly  equal  to  the  task  of  superintending  a 
Greek  edition.  His  Thesaurus  Comucopisd,  a  collection 
of  thirty-four  grammatical  tracts  in  Greek,  printed  1496, 
may  be  an  exception.  The  Etymol(^cum  Magnum, 
Venice,  1499,  being  a  lexicon  with  only  Greek  explana- 
tions, is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  due  to  Musurus.  Aldus 
had  printed  Craston's  Lexicon  in  1497,  with  the  addition 
of  an  index ;  this  has  often  been  mistaken  for  an  original 
work." 

115.  The  state  of  Italy  was  not  so  fsiyourable  as  it  had 
Decline  of  ^^^^  *^  ^  advancement  of  philosophy.  Afler 
learning  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  in 
Italy.  1494,  the  Platonic  academy  waa  broken  up; 
and  that  philosophy  never  found  again  a  friendly  soil  in 
Italy,  though  Ficinus  had  endeavoured  to  keep  it  up 
by  a  Latin  translation  of  Plotinus.  Aristotle  and  hw 
followers  began  now  to  regain  the  ascendant.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  that  even  polite  letters  were  not  so 
flourishing  as  ttiey  had  been;  no  one  at  least  yet  ap- 

S eared  to  fill  the  place  of  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  who 
ied  in  1493,  or  Politian,  who  followed  him  the  next 
year. 

116.  Hermolaus  Barbarus  was  a  noble  Venetian,  whom 
Hennoiana  Europe  agreed  to  place  next  to  Politian  in 
Barbaras,  critical  learning,  and  to  draw  a  line  between 
them  and  any  third  name.  "  No  time,  no  accident,  no 
destiuy,"  says  an  enthusiastic  scholar  of  the  next  age, 
"  will  ever  efface  their  remembrance  from  the  hearts  of 
the  learned." "    Erasmus  calls  him  a  truly  great  and 

*  Benooard;  Boscoe's  Leo  X.,  ch.  zL  prakUtos  I  Bi  Latinam  Ungoam  Jampri- 

*  Haboit  nostra  hasc  etas*  boaaram  dem  squalentem  et  mnlta  barbariel  robi- 
llteranu^  proceres  duos,  Hermolaam  gine  ezesam,  ad  inistiniim  revocare  nito- 
Barbamm  atqae  Angelmn  Folitianum :  rem  conatl  sunt,  atqne  illls  sauj  profocto 
Denin  immortalein!  qnam  acri  Judicio,  conatos  non  InfeUdter  oesBit,8antque  All 
quanta  fiacundia,  quanta  ling^oarmn  de  Latina  lingua  tarn  bene  merltt  quam 
quanta  diadplinarum  omnium  scientia  qui  ante  eoe  optimi  mefitl  faere.  UaqiM 
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divine  man.  He  filled  many  hononntble  offices  for  lihe 
republic ;  but  lamented  that  they  drew  him  away  from 
that  learning  for  which  he  says  he  was  bom,  and  to 
which  alone  he  was  devoted.^  Yet  Hermolans  is  bnt 
£»intly  kept  in  mind  at  the  present  day.  In  his  Latin 
style,  with  the  same  fanlt  as  Politian,  an  affectation  of 
obsolete  words,  he  is  less  flexible  and  elegant.  But  his 
chief  merit  was  in  the  restoration  of  the  text  of  ancient 
writers.  He  boosts  that  he  had  corrected  above  firve 
thousand  passages  in  Pliny's  natural  history,  and  more 
ihan  three  hundred  in  the  very  brief  geography  of  Pom- 
ponius  Mela.  Hardouin,  however,  changes  nim  with 
extreme  rashness  in  altering  passages  he  did  not  under- 
stand. The  pope  had  nonunated  Hermolaus  to  the 
greatest  post  in  the  Yenetian  church,  the  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia ;  but  his  mortification  at  finding  that  the  senate 
refused  to  concur  in  the  appointment  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death.° 

X17.  A  Latin  poet  once  of  great  celebrity,  Baptista 
Mantuan,  seems  to  £eJ1  within  this  period  as 
fitly  as  aQy  other,  though  several  of  nis  poems 
had  been  separately  printed  before,  and  their  collective 
publication  was  not  till  1613.  Editions  recur  very 
frequently  in  the  bibliography  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
Qe  wa^,.and  long  continued  to  be,  the  poet  of  school- 
rooms. Erasmus  says  that  he  would  be  placed  by  pos-< 
terity  not  much  below  Yitgil;*  and  tiie  marquis  of 
Mantua,  anticipating  this  su£age,  erected  their  statues 
side  by  side.  Such  is  the  security  of  contemporary 
compHments !  Mantuan  has  long  been  utterly  neglected, 
and  does  not  find  a  place  in  most  selections  of  Latin 
poetry.  His  Eclogues  and  SilvsB  are  said  to  be  the  least 
bad  of  his  numerous  works.  He  was  among  the  many 
assailants  of  the  church,  or  at  least  the  court  of  Home ; 
and  this  animosity  inspired  him  with  some  bitter,  or 

immortalenL  siU  gbriain,  tmmortale  de-  Heereii,  p.  274. 

cos  panivenmt,  manebitqiie  semper  In  <l  £t  nisi  me  fdlit  angorimn,  eriti  ^t 

omnium  onditonnn  pectoribns  oonae-  ftUqnando  Baptista  soo  oonclTe  f^orlA 

crata  Hennolai  ei  PoUtiaxii  mooBoria,  oelebrltateqne  non  ita  mnlto  inferior, 

millo  flevo,  uaUo  casn,  nnllo  fiito  abo*  sdmnl  invidiam  anni  detnzearint    AfH 

lATMjA,  BzlxeiisEramioin£m6m.,£pi8t  pend.  ad  Eraam.,  Sfdat.  cocxcv.  (edit 

<yT«  Lngd.)    It  is  not  oonoelTable  that  Eras- 

B  Meiners,  iL  2oa  mns  meant  this  literally;  bat  the  drift 

«   Bayle;   Nioeron,  voL  ziv.;  Tira-  of  the  letter  is  to  enoounce  the  reading 

boachi,  vil.   152;    Comiani,  iiL   197;  of  Christian  poetB. 
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rather  vigorous,  invectives.  But  he  became  afterwardi$ 
a  Carmelite  friar.*  Manillas,  a  Greek  by  birth,  has 
obtained  a  certain  reputation  for  his  Latin  poems,  which 
are  of  no  great  value. 

118.  A  hx  superior  name  is  that  of  Fontanus,  to 

whom,  if  we  attend  to  some  critics,  we  must 
^  award  the  palm  above  all  Latin  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  If  I  might  venture  to  set  my  own 
taste  against  theirs,  I  should  not  agree  to  his  superiority 
over  Folitian.  His  hexameters  are  by  no  means  deficient 
in  harmony,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  correct  than  those 
of  his  rival,  but  appear  to  me  less  pleasing  and  poetical. 
His  lyric  poems  are  like  too  much  modem  Latin,  in  a 
tone  of  languid  voluptuousness,  and  ring  changes  on  the 
various  beauties  of  his  mistress,  and  Sie  sweetness  of 
her  kisses.  The  few  elegies  of  Fontanus,  among  which 
that  addressed  to  his  wife,  on  the  prospect  of  peace,  is 
the  best  known,  fiill  very  short  of  the  admirable  lines  of 
Folitian  on  the  death  of  Ovid.  Fontanus  wrote  some 
moral  and  political  essays  in  prose,  which  are  said  to  be 
foU  of  just  observations  and  sharp  satire  on  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  written  in  a  style  which  his  contemporaries 
regarded  with  admiratien.  They  were  published  in 
1490.  Erasmus,  though  a  parsimonious  distributor  of' 
praise  to  the  Italians,  has  acknowledged  their  merit  in 
the  Ciceronianus.' 

119.  Fontanus  presided  at  this  time  over  the  Neapo- 
Neapoutan  ^^^Bji  academy,  a  dignity  which  he  had  attained 
academy,  upon  the  death  of  BeccateUi,  in  1471.  This 
was,  after  the  decline  of  the  Boman  and  the  Florentine 
academies,  by  feir  the  most  eminent  re-union  of  literary 

^  Corniani,  iii.  148 ;  Niceron,  vol.  xrvii.  numerns,    candoTem,  vennstatem,  pro* 

Such    of   Mantoan's    eclogues   as  are  fecto  est  omnia  consecutns.    Quintnm 

printed  in  Cannina  iUustrimn  Foetamm  autem  lllud  quod  est  horum  onmimn 

Italormn,  Florent  1719,  are  bat  indif-  veluti  vita  qundam,  modum  intelligo, 

ferent.    I  doubt,  however,  whether  that  penitns  ignoravlt.   Aiunt  Viigilium  com 

voluminous  collection  has  been  made  multos  versus  matntino  calore  effudisaet, 

with  much  taste ;  and  his  satire  on  the  pomeiidianis  horis  novo  Judicio  solitom 

see  of  Rome  would  certainly  be  excluded,  ad  pauconun  numerum  revocare.  Contra 

whatever  might  be  its  merit    GomiaBi  quidem  Pontano  evenisse  arbitror.   Qoae 

has  given  an  extract,  battw  than  whi^  I  prima  quaque  inventione  arrisissent,  Ob 

have  seen  of  Mantuan.  plura  postea,  dam  recognosceret,  addita, 

t  Roscoe,  Leo  X.,  ch.  ii.  and  xx. ;  Nice-  atque  ipsis  potlus  carminibus,  quam  sibl 

Ton^   vol.  viiL;   Corniani;    TiraboschL  peperdsse.    Scaligerde  ve  poetica  (i^p^iid 

Pontanus   com   ilia   quatuor  complect!  Blount), 
gumma  cura  conatus  at,  nervum  dico, 
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men  in  Italy;  and,  ihouglx  it  was  long  conspicnons, 
seems  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  last  years 
of  this  century,  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  mild  Fre- 
deric of  Alston,  and  during  that  transient  calm  which 
Naples  was  permitted  to  enjoy  between  the  invasions  of 
Charles  VIIL  and  Louis  XII.  That  city  and  kingdom 
afforded  many  lovers  of  learning  and  poetry,  some  of 
them  in  the  class  of  its  nobles ;  each  district  being,  as  it 
-were,  represented  in  this  academy  by  one  or  more  of 
its  distinguished  residents.  But  other  members  were 
associated  from  different  parts  of  Italy ;  and  the  whole 
constellation  of  names  is  still  brilliant,  though  some  have 
grown  dim  by  time.  The  house  of  Este,  at  Ferrara, 
were  still  the  liberal  patrons  of  genius;  none  more 
eminently  than  their  reigning  marquis,  Hercules  L 
And  not  less  praise  is  due  to  the  families  who  held  the 
principalities  of  Urbino  and  Mantua.^ 

120.  A  poem  now  appeared  in  Italy,  well  deserving 
of  attention  for  its  own  sake,  but  still  more  so 
on  account  of  the  excitement  and  direction  it  ^°' 
gave  to  one  of  the  most  famous  poets  that  ever  lived. 
Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  count  of  Scandiano,  a  man 
esteemed  and  trusted  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  amused 
*his  leisure  in  the  publication  of  a  romantic  poem,  for 
which  the  stories  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins, 
related  by  one  who  assumed  the  name  of  Tu]^in,  and 
already  woven  into  long  metrical  narrations,  current 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifikeenth 
century  in  Italy,  suppHed  materials,  which  are  almost 
lost  in  the  original  inventions  of  the  author.  The  fi^t 
edition  of  this  poem  is  withont  date,  but  probably  in 
1495.  The  author,  who  died  the  year  before,  left  it  un- 
finished at  the  niQtli  canto  of  the  third  book.  Agostini, 
in  1516,  published  a  continuation,  indifferently  executed^ 
in  three  more  books ;  but  the  real  complement  of  the 
Innamorato  ia  the  Fnrioso.^  The  Orlando  Innamorato 
of  Boiardo  has  hitherto  not  received  that  share  of  renown 
which  seems  to  be  ite  due :  overpowered  by  the  splendour 
of  Ariosto's  poem,  and  almost  set  aside  in  its  original 
form  by  the  improved  edition  or  remaking  (rifaccimento), 

C  £06006*8  Leo  X.,  ch.  ii.    Thia  con-    centniy. 
tabu  an  excellent  aoooimt  of  the  state  of       b  Fontaninl,  dell'  eloqnenza  Italiana, 
literature  in  Italy  about  the  close  of  the    edit  di  Zeno,  p.  2Y0. 
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whioh  Bemi  afterwards  gare,  it  has  rarely  been  sought 
or  quoted,  even  in  It&ly.' 

121.  The  style  is  uncouth  and  hard;  but  with  great 
^^^^^^^^  defects  of  style,  which  should  be  the  source  of 
of  hia  '  perpetual  delight,  no  long  poem  will  be  read ; 
P°®°*-  and  it  has  been  observed  by  Ginguene  with 
some  justice,  that  Boiardo's  name  is  better  remembered, 
though  his  original  poem  may  have  been  more  completely 
neglected,  through  tiie  process  to  which  Bemi  has  sub- 
jected it.  In  point  of  novel  invention  and  just  keeping 
of  character,  especiaUy  the  latter,  he  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  his  illustrious  follower  Ariosto ;  and  whatever 
of  this  we  find  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  is  due  to 
Boiardo  alone;  for  Bemi  has  preserved  the  sense  of 
almost  every  stanza.  The  imposing  appearance  of 
Angelica  at  the  court  of  Oharlems^e,  in  ihe  first  canto, 
opens  the  poem  with  a  splendour  rarely  equalled,  with 
a  luxuriant  fertility  of  iuvention,  and  with  admirable 
art;  judiciously  presenting  the  subject  in  so  much 
singleness,  that  amidst  all  the  intricacies  and  episodes 
of  ttie  story,  the  reader  never  forgets  the  incomparable 
princess  of  Albraeca.  The  latter  city,  placed  id  that 
remote  Cathay  which  Marco  Polo  had  laid  open  to  the 
range  of  fimcy,  and  its  siege  by  Agrican's  innumerable 
cavaliy,  are  creations  of  Boiardo's  most  inventive  mind. 
Nothing  in  Ariosto  is  conceived  so  nobly,  or  so  much  in 
the  tme  genius  of  romance.  Castelvetro  asserts  that  the 
names  Gradasso,  Mandricardo,  Sobrino,  and  others  which 
Boiardo  has  given  to  his  imaginary  characters,  belonged 
to  his  own  peasants  of  Scandiano ;  and  some  have  im- 
proved upon  this  by  assuring  us,  that  those  who  take 
the  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact,  may  stDl  find  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  sonorous  heroes  at  the  plough,  which, 
if  the  stoiy  were  true,  ought  to  be  the  case.**    But  we 

'^  See  my  friend  Mr.  Plnnizzi'g  exoellent  renoe  an  the  TeepectiTe  merits  of  Ariosto 

introdnction  to  his  edition  of  the  Orlando  and  Tasao,  having  asserted  this,  they  do 

Innamorato.    This  poem  had  never  been  not  deny  the  fact,  bat  say  it  stands  -on 

leinlnted  since  1544 ;  so  mneh  was  Ros^  the  authority  of  Castelvetro.    Opera  di 

coe  deceived  in  fuicying  that  **  the  sim-  Tasso,  4to.,  ii.  94.   The  criticB  held  rather 

plidty  of  the  original  has  caused  it  to  be  a  pedantic  doctrine,  that,  though  the 

preferred  to  the  same  work,  as  altered  names  of  private  men  may  be  feigned, 

or  reformed  by  Francesco  Bemi."    Life  the  poet  has  no  ri^t  to  introduce  kings 

of  Leo  X.,  cb.  ii.  unknown  to  history,  as  this  destroys  the 

<i  Gamillo  PeUegrino,  in  his  fkmous  probabiUty  required  for  his  flcticm. 
ooatcovex^  with  the  Academy  of  Flo- 
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may  gi^e  him  ciedit  for  talent  enough  to  invent  those 
appellations ;  he  hardly  foimd  an  Albracca  on  his  do- 
mains ;  and  those  who  grudge  him  the  rest,  acknowledge 
that,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  while  hunting,  l£e 
name  of  Bodomont  occun^d  to  his  mind.  We  know 
how  finely  Milton,  whose  ear  pxusned,  almost  to  excess, 
the  pleasure  of  harmonious  names,  and  who  loved  to 
expatiate  in  these  imaginary  regions,  has  alluded  to 
Boiardo's  poem  in  the  Paradise  Begained.  The  lines 
are  perhaps  the  most  musical  he  has  ever  produced : — 

Sach  farces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp» 

When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 

Besi^ed  Albraoca,  as  romances  tell. 

The  city  of  GaUaphron,  from  thence  to  win 

The  fairest  of  her  sex  Ai^lica, 

His  daughter,  son^t  by  many  prowest  knights, 

Both  paynim  and  the  peers  of  Charlemagne.* 

122.  The  Mambriano  of  Francesco  Bello,  sumamed  H 
Oieoo,  another  poem  of  the  same  romantic  Fnmcesco 
dass,  was  published  posthumously  in  1497.  BeUo. 
Apostolo  Zeno,  as  quoted  by  Sosooe,  attributes  the 
neglect  of  the  Mambriano  to  its  wanting  an  Ariosto  to 
continue  its  subject,  or  a  Bemi  to  reform  its  style/  But 
this  seems  a  capricious  opinion.  Bello  composed  it  at 
intervals  to  amuse  the  courtiers  of  the  marquis  of 
Mantua.  The  poem,  therefore,  wants  unity.  **  It  is  a 
re-union,"  says  Mr.  Fanizzi,  "  of  detached  tales,  without 
any  relation  to  each  other,  except  in  so  far  as  most  of 
the  same  actors  are  before  us."  ^  We  may  perceive  by 
this,  how  little  a  series  of  rhapsodies,  not  directed  by  a 
eontroUing  unily  of  purpose,  even  though  the  work  of 
a  siDgle  man,  are  likely  to  &11  into  a  connected  poen;i. 
But  that  a  long  poem,  such  as  the  greatest  and  most 
ancient  of  all,  of  singular  coherence  and  subordination  of 
parts  to  an  end,  should  be  framed  from  the  random  and 
insulated  songs  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  is  almost 
as  incredible  as  that  the  annals  of  £nnius,  to  use  Cicero's 
argument  against  the  fortuitous  origin*  of  the  world, 
should  be  formed  by  Hhaking  together  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

*  Book  ill.  p.  360.    He  does  not  highly  praise  the 

t  Ijbo  X.,  eh.  li.  poem,  of  which  he  gives  an  analysis  with 

8  Panixzi's  Introduction  to  Bolardo,   extracts.   See  too  Oingudnd,  voL  iv. 
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123.  Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry  we  find  a 
itaiiaa  great  increase  of  Italian  poetry,  to  which  the 
poetry  near  patronage  and  example  of  Lorenzo  had  given 
of  the**  encouragement.  It  is  not  easy  to  place  within 
century.  gucj^  narrow  limits  as  a  decennial  period  the 
names  of  writers  whose  productions  were  frequently  not 
puhlished,  at  least  collectively,  during  their  lives. 
Serafino  d'Aquila,  bom  in  1466,  seems  to  &I1,  as  a  poet, 
within  this  decad;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ti- 
baldeo  and  Benivieni.  Of  these  the  first  is  perhap  the 
best  known ;  his  verses  are  not  destitute  of  spirit,  but 
extravagance  and  bad  taste  deform  the  greater  part.^ 
Tibaldeo  unites  felse  thoughte  with  rudeness  and  pover^ 
of  diction.  Benivieni,  superior,  to  either  of  these,  is 
reckoned  by  Comiani  a  link  between  the  harshness  of 
the  fifteenth  and  the  polish  of  the  ensuing  century.  The 
style  of  this  age  was  fax  from  the  grace  and  sweetness  of 
Petrarch ;  forced  in  sentiment,  low  in  choice  of  words, 
deficient  in  harmony,  it  has  been  condemned  by  the 
voice  of  all  Italian  critics.* 

124.  A  greater  activity  than  before  was  now  percep- 
_^^  tible  in  the  literary  spirit  of  Prance  and  Ger* 
SS^ta  many.  It  was  also  regularly  progressive.  Tho 
F^ceand   press  of  Paxis  gave  twenty^ix  editions  of  an- 

^'  cient  Latin  authors,  nine  of  which  were  in  the 
year  1500.  Twelve  were  published  at  Lyons,  Deventer 
and  Leipsic,  especially  ^e  latter,  which  now*  took  a 
lead  in  the  German  press,  bore  a  part  in  this  honour- 
able labour;  a  proof  of  the  rapid  and  extensive  in- 
fluence of  Conrad  Celtes  on  that  part  of  Germany.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  a  very  large  proportion,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  Latin  editions  printed  in  Germany 
were  for  the  use  of  schools.*  We  should  be  warranted 
in  drawing  an  inference  as  to  the  progress  in  literary 
instruction  in  these  countries  from  the  increase  in  the 


h  Boaterwek,  Gesch.  der  ttaL  PMsle,  the  eclogaes  of  Galpimihis  <nice»  or  per* 

i.  321 ;  Comiani.  haps  twice.    At  Leipeic  the  list  is  modi 

i  Comiani ;  Maratorl,  della  perfetta  longer;  bat  lb  groat  measore  of  the  same 

Foesia;  Cresdmbeni,  Storia  della  volgar  kind;  single  treatises  of  Seneca  or  Cicero^ 

Poesia.  or  detached  parts  of  Virg^  Horaoe,  Ovid, 

k  A  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  sometimes  veiy  short,  as  the  Golez  or 

books  printed  at  Deventer  from  1491  to  the  Ibis,  form,  with  not  many  ezoepti(au» 

1500.  They  consisted  of  Virgil's  Bncolios  the  Cisalpine  classical  bibUogR^  of 

three  thnes,  Virgil's  Georgics  twice,  and  the  fifteenUi  oentniy. 
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number  of  publications,  small  as  ibat  number  still  is, 
and  trifling  as  some  of  tbem  may  appear.  It  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  gradual  working  of  the  schools  at 
Munster  and  other  places,  which  ha^  now  sent  out  a 
race  of  pupils  well  fitted  to  impart  knowledge  in  their 
torn  to  others ;  and  by  the  patronage  of  some  powerful 
men,  among  whom  the  first  place,  on  all  aocounis,  is 
due  to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Nothing  was  so  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  Germany 
as  the  public  peace  of  1495,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
barbarous  customs  of  the  middle  ages,  not  unaccompanied 
by  generous  virtues,  but  certainly  as  incompatible  with 
the  steady  cultivation  of  literature  as  with  riches  and 
repose.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  the  Greek 
language  had  obtained  much  more  attention;  no  book 
connected  with  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  printed ;  and 
I  do  not  find  mention  that  it  was  taught,  even  superfi- 
cially, in  any  university  or  school,  at  this  time,  though 
it  might  be  conjectured  without  improbability.  Eeuchlin 
had  now  devoted  his  whole  thoughts  to  cabbalistic  philo- 
sophy and  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and  Eichhom,  though 
not  unwilling  to  make  the  most  of  early  German  learn- 
ing, owns  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  no  other  per- 
son  had  become  remarkable  for  a  skill  in  Greek."* 

125.  Two  men,  however,  were  devoting  incessant 
labour  to  the  acquisition  of  that  language  at 
Paris,  for  whom  was  reserved  the  glory  of    "*"*"» 
raising  the  knowledge  of  it  in  Cisalpine  Europe  to  a 
height  which    Italy  could   not   attain.     These  were 

"^  Eichhorn,  ili.  236.    This  section  in  sach  books  themselves.    They  hsfd,  of 

fSchhorn  is  valnahle,  bat  exhibits  some  course,  been  origfaiallyimrchased  inltaly^ 

mnt  of  precision.  nnless  we  suppose  some  to  have  been 

Benchlin  had  been  very  diligent  in  pnr-  broos^t  by  way  of  Hnngaiy. 
cbasing  Greek  mannscripts.  Bat  these  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
were  very  scarce,  even  in  Italy.  ▲  cor-  libraries  of  ordinary  scholars  were  to  be 
n^apondent  of  his,  Streler  by  name,  one  compared  with  that  of  Beachlin,  pro- 
of the  yonng  men  who  went  from  Ger-  bably  more  opnlent  than  most  of  them, 
many  to  Florence  for  education,  teUs  The  early  printed  books  of  Italy,  even 
him,  in  1491 :  NuUos  lilnos  Orooos  hie  the  most  indispensable,  were  very  scarce, 
Tsnales  reperio;  and  again,  de  Qnecis  at  least  in  France.  A  Greek  grammar 
Ubrla  coemendis  hoc  scias;  foi  penes  was  a  rarity  at  Paris  in  1499.  Gram- 
omnes  hie  librarios,  nihil  horam  prorsas  maticen  Graecam,  says  Erasmus  to  a  cop* 
reperio.  Epist.  ad  BeuchU  (16e2),  fol.  1,  respondent,  sommo  studio  vestigavi,  ut 
In  fisct,  Beucfalin's  own  library  was  so  emptam  tibi  mitterem,  sed  Jam  utraque 
large,  as  to  astonish  the  Italian  scholars  dlvendita  ftierat,  et  Constantini  quA  did. 
when  they  saw  the  catalogue,  who  tor.  queque  UrbanL  Epist  liz. ;  see  too 
plainly  owned  they  coald  not  procure  Epist.  Ixxiii. 
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Erasmus  and  Budaeus.  The  formor,  who  had  acquired 
as  a  boy  the  mere  rudiments  of  Greek  nnder  Hegins  at 
Deventer,  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  that  stady  about 
1499,  hiring  a  teacher  at  Paris,  old  Hermonymus  of 
Sparta,  of  whose  extortion  he  complains;  but  he  was 
little  able  to  pay  anything ;  and  his  noble  endurance  of 
privations  for  the  B&ke  of  knowledge  deserved  the  high 
reward  of  glory  that  it  received.  "  I  have  ^ven  my 
faisdiii.  whole  soul,"  he  says,  *'  to  Greek  learning,  and 
8enoe.  as  soon  BS  I  get  any  money  I  shall  first  buy 
Greek  books  and  then  clothes."''  *'  If  any  new  Greek 
book  comes  to  hand,  I  would  rather  pledge  my  cloak 
than  not  obtain  it;  especially  if  it  be  religious,  such  as 
a  psalter  or  a  gospel."  **  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  books  of  which  he  speaks  must  have  been  frequently 
manuscripts. 

126.  Budadus,  in  his  proper  name  Bud^,  nearly  of 
BadffiUB-  ^^  same  age  as  Erasmus,  had  relinquished 
his  early  cvcry  occupatlon  for  intense  labour  in  litera- 
studies.  ^j.g  jjj  jy^  interesting  letter,  addressed  to 
Guthbert  Tunstall  in  1517,  giving  an  account  of  his  own 
early  studies,  he  says  thAt  he  learned  Greek  very  ill 
from  a  bad  master  at  Paris,  in  1491.  This  was  cer- 
tainly Hermonymus,  of  whom  Beuchlin  speaks  more 
favourably ;  but  he  was  not.  quite  so  competent  a  judge.^ 
Some  years  afterwards  Budasus  got  much  better  instruc- 
tion ;  "  ancient  literature  having  derived  within  a  few 
years  great  improvement  in  France  by  our  intercourse 
with  Italy,  and  by  the  importation  of  books  in  both  the 
learned  languages."  Lascaris,  who  now  lived  at  the 
court  of  Charles  VIII.,  having  returned  with  him  &om 
the  Neapolitan  expedition,  gave  Budaeus  some  assist* 

'^  Epist.  zxiz.  tantmn    tmns   Oeorsitis    HermooymuB 

<>  Epist  Iviii.  Gnecd  balbatiebat ;  sed  talis,  nt  neqve 

P  Body  (de  Oneds  iUustribna,  p.  288)  potoiaset  docere  si  volnisset,  neqae  vo* 

thinks  that  the  master  of  Budaus  oould  loisset  si  potaisset    Itaqae  ooactos  if»b 

not  have  beoi  Hermonymus;  probably  mlhi  prsBoeptor  esse,  tDc  (a.d.  1534),  I 

because  the  praise  of  Beuchlin  seemed  transcribe  fnm  Jortin,  iL  419.    Of  Ba<- 

to  him  incompatible  with  the  oontemp-  monymaSyit  is  said  by  Beatos  Bhenaons, 

toons  language  of  Bod«ns.     Bnt  Eras*  in  a  letter  to  Renchlin,  that  he  was  Don 

mns  Is  veiy  expUdt  on  this  snl^ect.   Ad  tarn  doctzinaquampatria  dams.  (Epist. 

Oraecas  literas  utcmiqae  pnero  degustatas  ad  BeachL,  foL  52.)    Boy,  in  Us  lABt  of 

jamgrandiorredii;  hoc  est,  annos  natns  Budans,  says,  that  the  latter,  having 

pins  minus  trigbita,  sed  turn  cum  apud  paid  Hermonymus  500  gold  pieces,  amd 

nos  nulla  Graacorum  codicom  esset  oopia,  read  Homer  and  other  books  Willi  Hto*, 

neque  minor  penuria  doctomm.  Lutetto  nlhilo  doctior  est  fsctos. 
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ance,  though  not,  acooiding  to  the  latter's  biographer,  to 
any  great  extent. 

127.  France  had  as  yet  no  writer  of  Latm  who  could 
be  endured  in  comparison  with  those  of  Italy. 
Bobert  Gaguin  praises  Fichet,  rector  of  the  notZai 
Sorbonne,  as  learned  and  eloquent,  and  the  ^^^^ 
first  who  had  taught  many  to  employ  good 
language  in  Latin.  The  more  certain  glory  of  Fichet  is 
to  have  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  France. 
Gaguin  himself  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  for  his 
style,  and  his  epistles  have  been  printed.  He  possessed, 
at  least,  what  is  more  important,  a  love  of  knowledge, 
and  an  elevated  way  of  thinking.  But  Erasmus  says  of 
him,  that  *'  whatever  he  might  have  been  in  his  own 
age,  he  would  now  scarcely  be  reckoned  to  write  Latin 
at  all."  If  we  could  rely  on  a  panegyrist  of  Faustus 
Andrelinus,  an  Italian  who  came  about  1489  to  Paris, 
and  was  authorised,  in  conjunction  with  one  Balbi,  and 
with  Gomelio  Yitelli,  to  teach  in  the  university,*^  he 
was  the  man  who  brought  polite  literature  into  France, 
and  changed  its  barbarism  for  classical  purity.  But 
Andreliaus,  who  is  best  known  as  a  Latin  poet  of  by  no 
means  a  high  rank,  seems  not  to  merit  thu  commenda- 
tiab«  Whatever  his  capacities  of  teaching  may  have 
been,  we  have  little  evidence  of  his  success.  Yet  the 
number  of  editions  of  Latin  authors  published  in  France 
during  this  decad  proves  some  diffusion  of  classical 
learning;  and  we  must  admit  the  circumstance  to  be 
quite  decisive  of  the  inferiority  of  England. 

128.  A  gleam  of  light,  however,  now  broke  out  there. 
We  have  seen  already  that  a  few,  even  in  the 

last  years  of  Henry  VI.,  had    overcome  all  oreS** 
obstacles  in  order  to  drink  at  the  fountain-head  j^JJ^JJJ^*" 
of  pure  learning  in  Italy.    One  or  two  more 
names  might  be  added  for  the    intervening    period; 
Milling,  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Selling,  prior  of  a 
convent  at  Canterbury.'    It  is  reported  by  Polydore 

1  This  I  find  quoted  in  Bettlnelli,  '  Warton.  UL  24? ;  Johnson's  Lift  of 

RisoTgimento  d'  Italia,  L  360;  see  also  Linacre,  p.  6.     This  is  mentioned  on 

Bayle,  and  Biogr.  Univ.,  art  AndrelinL  Selling's  monument  now  remaining  in 

They  were  only  allowed  to  teach  for  one  Canterbury  Cathedral  :— 

hour  in  the  evening,  the  jealousy  of  the  Doctor  fheologus  Selling  Gneca  atque 

logicians  not  having  subsided.    Crevier,  Latina 

iv.  439.  lingua  perdoctus.                    Selling 
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Virgil,  and  is  proTed  by  Wood,  that  Comelio  Yitelli,  an 
Italian,  came  to  Oxford,  about  1488,  in  order  to  give 
that  most  barbarous  uniyersity  some  notion  of  what  was 
going  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ;  and  it  has 
been  probably  conjectured,  or  rather  may  be  assumed, 
that  he  there  imparted  the  rudiments  of  Greek  to  Wil- 
liam Grooyn/  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Grocyn  had 
acquired  some  insight  into  that  Ismguage  before  he  took 
a  better  course,  and,  trayelling  into  Italy,  became  the 
disciple  of  Chalcondyles  and  Politian.  He  returned 
home  in  1491,  and  began  to  communicate  his  acquisi- 
tions, though  chiefly  to  deaf  ears,  teaching  in  Exeter 
College  at  Oxford.  A  diligent  emulator  of  Grocyn,  but 
some  years  younger,  and  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Politian 
and  Hermolaus,  -was  Thomas  Linacre,  a  physician ;  but 
though  a  first  edition  of  his  translation  of  Gkilen  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Venice  in  1498, 
it  seems  to  be  ascertained  uiat  none  preceded  that  of 
Cambridge  in  1521.  His  only  contribution  to  literature 
in  the  Steenth  century  was  a  translation  of  the  very 
short  mathematical  treatise  of  Proclus  on  the  Sphere, 
published  in  a  volume  of  ancient  writers  on  astronomy, 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1499.' 

129.  Erasmus  paid  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1497, 

Erasmus    *"^*^  ^^^  delighted  with  every  thing  that  he 

comes  to    found,  especially  at  Oxford.      In  an  epistle 

^^^e^"^    dated  Dec.  5th,  after  praising  Grocyn,  Colet, 

and  Linacre  to  the  skies,  he  says  of  Thomas  More,  who 

SelUng.  however,  did  not  go  to  Italy  nidimenta  didldt?   Post  in  Italiam  pn^ 

till  after  1480,  &r  from  returning  in  1460,  fectns  audivlt  snmmos  viros,  sed  interim 

as  Warton  has  said,  with  his  usual  indif-  lucro  ftiit  ilia  prius  a  qualibuscnnqiie 

ferenoe  to  anachronisms.  dididsse.    Epist  ooclxiiL    Whether  the 

*  Polydore  says  nothii^aboiat  Vltelli's  quakaoumque  were  ViteUi  or  any  one 

teaching  Greelc,  though  Kni^t,  in  liis  else,  this  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  fba 

Life  of  Colet,  translates   bones   litene,  existence  oT  some  Greek  instruction  in 

"  Greek  and  Latin/*    But  the  following  England  before  Grocyn;  and  as  no  one 

passages  seem  dedsive  as  to  Grocyn's  can  be  suggested,  so  to  as  appears,  except 

early  studies  in   the  Greek  language.  Vitelli,  it  se^ms  reasonable  to  fix  upon 

Grodnus.  qui  prima  Grascn  et  Latins  him  as  the  first  preceptor  of  Grocyn. 

linguA  rudimenta  in  Britannia  hausit,  ViteUi  had  retained  to  Paris  in  148Q» 

mox  solldiorem  iisdem  operam  sub  De-  and  taught  in  the  university,  aa  has  Just 

metric  Chalcondyle  et  Politiauo  pnecep-  been  mentioned ;  so  that  he  could*  hav« 

toribus  in  Italia  hausit    Lilly,  Elogia  little  time,  if  Polydore's-date  of  1488  be 

vlrorum  doctorum,  in  Knight's  Life  of  right,  for  giving  mudi  instructloD  ftt 

Colet,  p.  24.  And  Erasmus  as  positively:  Oxford. 

Ipee  Grocinus,  c!:^us  exemplum  affers,  ^  Ji^mson's  Life  of  Linacre,  p.  182* 
noone  primum  in  AngH^  QnocA  ifagnm 
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GotQd  not  then  have  been  eighteen  years  old,  ^*What 
mind  was  ever  £ramed  by  nature  more  gentle,  more 
pleasing,  more  gifted? — ^It  is  incredible  wlutt  a  treasure 
of  old  books  is  found  here  fisir  and  wide. — There  is  so 
much  erudition,  not  of  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  kind,  but 
recondite,  accurate,  ancient,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  that 
you  would  not  seek  anything  in  Italy  but  the  pleasure 
of  travelling."  "  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  praise  is  evidently  much  exaggerated ; 
the  scholars  were  few,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
could  be  found,  or  at  least  could  now  be  mentioned,  who 
had  any  tincture  of  Greek, — Grocyn,  Linacre,  William 
Liatimer,  who,  though  an  excellent  scholar,  never  pub- 
lished anything,  and  More,  who  had  learned  at  Oxford 
under  Grocyn.*  .  It  should  here  be  added,  that  in  1497, 
Terence  was  printed  by  Pynson,  being  the  first  edition 
of  a  strictly  classical  author  in  England ;  though  Boethius 
had  already  appeared  with  Latin  and  English  on  oppo- 
site pages. 

130.  In  1500  was  printed  at  Paris  the  first  edition  of 
^Erasmus's  Adages,  doubtless  the  chief  prose  „ 
-work  of  this  century  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy ;   ushS'hia 
but  this  edition  should  .if  possible  be  procured,  ^^'^e^- 
in  order  to  judge  with  chronological  exactness  of  the 
state  of  literature ;  for  as  his  general  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity, and  particularly  of  Greek,  which  was  now  very 
slender,  increased,  he  made  vast  additions.    The  Adages, 
which  were  now  about  eight  hundred,  amoimted  in  his 
last  edition  to  4151 ;  not  that  he  could  find  so  many 
which  properly  deserve  that  name,  but  the  number  is 
made  up  by  explanations  of  Latin  and  Greek  idioms,  or 
even  of  single  words.    He  declares  himself,  as  early  as 

**  Tbonue  Mori  ingenlo  quid  unquam  birth  has  not  been  placed  by  any  biogra- 

finzit  natara  vel  mollins,  vel  dnldus,  vel  pher  earlier  than  1480. 

feUdns  ? . . .  Mirom  est  dicta,  quam  hic  It  bas  been  sometimes  asserted,  on  the 

passim,  qoam  dense  vetennn  libronmi  antborityof  Antony  Wood,  that  Erasmns 

aeges  efSorescat . . .  tantmn  emditionis  taught  Greek  at  Oxford ;  but  there  is  no 

Don  Ulins  protritse  ac  trivialis,  sed  reoon-  foundation  for  this,  and  in  fact  he  did  not 

ditffi,  exacts,  anUqu9B,Iiatin8BQrsec8eque,  know  enough  of  the  language.    Knight, 

nt  Jam  Italiam  nisi  visendi  gratia  non  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  be 

multmn  desideres.    EpisL  xiv.  learned  it  there  under  Grocyn  and  Lin- 

X  A  letter  of  Colet  to  Erasmus  from  acre;  but  this  rests  on  no  evidence;  and 

Oxford,  in  1497,  is  written  in  the  style  we  have  seen  that  be  gives  a  dilBerent 

of  a  man  who  was  conversant  with  the  account  of  his  studies  in  Greek.    Life  of 

best  Latin  authors.    Sir  Thomas  More's  Erasmus,  p.  22. 
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1504,  ashamed  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Adages,  which 
already  seemed  meagre  and  imperfect/  Erasmus  had 
been  preceded  in  some  measure  by  Polydore  Virgil,  best 
known  as  the  historian  of  this  conntry,  where  he  re- 
sided many  years  as  collector  of  papal  dues.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  of  Adages,  which  must  have  been  rather  a 
jnyenile,  and  is  a  superficial  production,  at  Yenice  in 
1498. 

131.  The  Castilian  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  have 
jj^^j^^^^  been  collectively  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
baiiadfl  of  sion.  Boutcrwek  refers  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
Spain.  age  most  of  the  romances  which  turn  upon  Sara- 
cen story,  and  the  adventures  of  **  knights  of  Granada, 
gentlemen,  though  Moors."  Sismondi  foUows  him  with- 
out perhaps  much  reflection,  and  endeavours  to  explain 
what  he  might  have  doubted.  Fear,  he  thinks,  having 
long  ceased  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Castilian  Christians, 
even  before  conquest  had  set  its  seal  to  their  security, 
hate,  the  child  of  fear,  had  grown  feebler;  and  the 
romancers  fait  themselves  at  liberty  to  expatiate  in  the 
rich  field  of  Mohammedan  customs  and  manners.  These 
had  already  exercised  a  considerable  iofluence  over  Spain. 
But  this  opinion  seems  hard  to  be  supported ;  nor  do  I 
find  that  the  Spanish  critics  claim  so  much  antiquity  for 
the  Moorish  ckss  of  romantic  ballads.  Most  of  them^  it 
is  acknowledged,  belong  to  the  sixteenth,  and  some  to 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  the  internal  evidence  is 
against  their  having  been  written  before  the  Moorish 
wais  had  become  matter  of  distant  tradition.  We  shall 
therefore  take  no  notice  of  the  Spanish  romance-ballads 
till  we  come  to  the  age  of  Philip  II.,  to  which  they  prin- 
cipally belong." 

132.  Bouterwek  places  in  this  decad  the  first  speci- 
Ftotorai  mens  of  ihe  pastoral  romance  which  the  Cas- 
romances.  tilian  language  affords.'  But  the  style  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  peninsula,  where 
this  species  of  fiction  seems  to  have  oeen  indigenous. 
The  Portuguese  nation  cultivated  poetry  as  early  as  the 
Castilism ;  and  we  have  seen  that  some  is  extant  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century.     But  to  the 

7  Epist.  ciL:    Jejtmtim  atqne  inops       '  Bouterwek,  p.   121;   SianKKuU.  iiL 
videri  coepit,  posteaquam  GraacoB  colni    222  ;  RomanceB  Moriscos,  Madr.  1828* 
auctores.  ■  P.  12a 
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heroic  romance  they  seem  to  have  paid  no  regard ;  we 
do  not  find  that  it  ever  existed  among  them.  Love 
chiefly  occupied  the  Lnsitanian  muse ;  and  to  trace  that 
passion  through  all  its  labyrinths,  to  display  its  troubles 
in  a  strain  of  languid  melancholy,  was  the  great  aim  of 
every  poet.  This  led  to  the  invention  of  pastoral  ro- 
mances, founded  on  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  the 
felicity  of  shepherds  and  their  proneness  to  love,  and 
rendered  sometimes  more  interesting  for  the  time  by  the 
introduction  of  real  characters  and  events  under  a  slight 
di^uise.^  This  artificial  and  effeminate  sort  of  composi- 
tion, which,  if  it  may  now  and  then  be  not  unpleasing, 
cannot  fail  to  weary  tiie  modem  reader  by  its  monotony, 
is  due  to  Portugal,  and  having  been  adopted  in  languages 
better  known,  became  for  a  long  time  highly  popular  in 
Europe. 

133.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Portugal  were  collected  by 
Garcia  de  Besende,  in  the  Cancioneiro  Geral, 
published  in  151,6.  Some  few  of  these  are  of  lyrio*^* 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  we  find  the  name  of  p^*^* 
king  Pedro,  who  died  in  1369.  Others  are  by  the  Infiant 
Don  Pedro,  son  of  John  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifteenth.  But  a  greater  number  belong  nearly  to  the 
present  or  precedii^  decad,  or  even  to  the  ensuing  age, 
commemorating  the  victories  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia. 
TJiis  collection  is  of  extreme  scarcity ;  none  of  the  his- 
torians of  Portuguese  literature  have  seen  it.  Bouterwek 
and  Sismondi  declare  that  they  have  caused  search  to  be 
made  in  various  libraries  of  Europe  without  success. 
There  is,  however,  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum ;  and 
H.  Baynouard  has  given  a  short  account  of  one  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  1826.  In  this 
article  he  observes,  that  the  Cancioneiro  is  a  mixture  of 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  pieces.  I  believe,  however,  that 
very  fittie  Spanish  will  be  found,  with  the  exception  of 
the  poems  of  the  Infiante  Pedro,  which  occupy  some 
leaves.  The  whole  number  of  poets  is  but  one  hundred 
and  thiriy-two,  even  if  some  names  do  not  occur  twice ; 
which  I  mention,  because  it  has  been  erroneously  said 
to  exceed  considerably  that  of  the  Spanish  Cancioneiro. 
Tlie  volume  is  in  folio,  and  contains  two  hundred  and 

^  Boaterwek's  Hist  of  Portognese  liteiatore,  p.  43. 
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twenty-seTen  leaves.  The  metres  are  those  tisual  in 
Spanish ;  some  versos  de  arte  mayor;  but  the  greater  part 
in  trocludc  redondillas.  I  observed  no  instance  of  the 
assonant  rhyme ;  but  there  are  several  glosses,  or,  in  the 
Portuguese  word,  grosasJ"  The  chief  part  is  amatoiy; 
but  there  are  lines  on  the  death  of  kings,  and  other  poli- 
tical  events.** 

134.  The  Germans,  if  they  did  not  as  yet  excel  in  the 
Gennan  ^^^^  department  of  typography,  were  by  no 
p^oiar  means  negligent  of  their  own  great  invention. 
^*^**^  The  books,  if  we  include  the  Mwdlest,  printed 
in  the  empire  between  1470  and  the  close  of  the  century, 
amount  to  several  thousand  editions.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  were  in  their  own  language.  They  had  a  Hteraiy 
public,  as  we  may  call  it,  not  merely  in  meir  courtis  and 
universities,  but  in  their  respectable  middle  class,  the 
burghers  of  the  free  cities,  and  perhaps  in  the  artisans 
whom  they  employed.  Their  reading  was  almost  always 
with  a  serious  end ;  but  no  people  so  successfully  culti-. 
vated  the  art  of  moral  and  satirical  £ftble.  These  in  many 
instances  spread  with  great  £a.vour  through  Cisalpine 
Europe,  iijnong  the  works  of  this  kind,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  two  deserve  mention ;  the  Eulenspiegel,  popu- 
lar afterwards  in  England  by  the  name  of  Howleglass, 
and  a  superior  and  better  ^own  production,  the  Nar- 
renschiff,  or  Ship  of  Fools,  by  Sebastian  Brandt  of  Stras- 
burg,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  referred  by  Brunet  to 
the  year  1494.  The  Latin  translation,  which  bears  the 
title  of  1488  in  an  edition  printed  at  Lyons,  ought  to  be 
placed,  according  to  the  same  bibliographer,  ten  years 
later,  a  numeral  letter  having  probably  been  omitted. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Barclay,  and  published 
early  in  1509.  It  is  a  metrical  satire  on  the  follies  of 
every  class,  and  may  possibly  have  suggested  to  Erasmus 
his  Encomium  Moriad.  But  the  idea  was  not  absolutely 
new ;  the  theatrical  company  established  at  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  Enfans  de  Sans  Souci,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
(^ce  of  jester  or  fool  in  our  courts  and  castles,  implied 

'^  Bonterwek,  p.  30,  has  olMerved  tbai  koged  to  Mr.  Heber,  and  was  sold  to 

the  Portttgnese  employ  the  gloM,  calling^  Messn.  Payne  and  Foes.    It  would  pfo> 

it  voUa.    The  word  in  the  Caudoneiro  Is  bably  be  found  on  oompariaon  tooontain 

fptm.  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  Candoneiro 

d  A  manuscript  collection  of  Portngnese  Geral,  bat  it  is  not  a  copy  of  it. 
lyric  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  oentary  be- 
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the  same  principle  of  Batirising  mankind  with  ridicule  so 
general,  that  every  man  should  feel  more  pleasure  from 
tiie  humiliation  of  his  neighbours  than  pain  from  his 
own.  Brandt  does  not  show  much  poetical  talent ;  but 
his  morality  is  clear  and  sound ;  he  keeps  the  pure  and 
right-minded  reader  on  his  side ;  and  in  an  age  when 
little  better  came  into  competition,  his  characters  of  men, 
though  more  didactic  them  descriptive,  did  not  fail  to 
please.  The  influence  such  books  of  simple  fiction  and 
plain  moral  would  possess  over  a  people,  may  be  judged 
by  the  delight  they  once  gave  to  children,  before  we  had 
learned  to  vitiate  the  healthy  appetite  of  ignorance  by 
premature  refinements  and  stimulating  variety.* 

135.  The  historical  literature  of  this  century  presents 
very  litde  deserving  of  notice.  The  English  Hiatoricia 
writers  of  this  class  are  absolutely  contemptible ;  ^o*^ 
and  if  some  annalists  of  good  sense  and  tolerable  skill  in 
narration  may  be  found  on  the  continent,  they  are  not 
conspicuous  enough  to  arrest  our  regard  in  a  work  which 
designedly  passes  over  that  department  of  literature,  so 
£»r  as  it  is  merely  conversant  with  particular  events. 
But  the  memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines,  which,  phuip  do 
though  not  published  till  1629,  must  have  been  Caminee. 
written  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  not 
only  of  a  higher  value,  but  almost  make  an  epoch  in 
historical  literature.  K  Froissart,  by  his  picturesque 
descriptions  aud  fertility  of  historical  invention,  may  be 
reckoned  the  Livy  of  France,  she  had  her  Tacitus  in 
Philip  de  Comines.  The  intermediate  writers,  Monstre- 
let  and  his  continuators,  have  the  merits  of  neither,  cer- 
tainly not  of  Comines.  He  is  the  first  modem  writer 
(or,  if  there  had  been  any  approach  to  an  exception 
among  the  Italians,  it  has  escaped  my  recollection)  who. 
in  any  degree  has  displayed  sagacity  in  reasoning  on  the 
characters  of  men,  and  the  consequences  of  their  actions* 
or  who  has  been  able  to  generalise  his  observation  by 
comparison  and  reflection.  Nothing  of  this  could  have 
been  found  in  the  cloister ;  nor  were  the  philologers  of 
Italy  equal  to  a  task  which  required  capacities  and  pur- 
suits very  different  from  their  own.  An  acute  under- 
standing and  much  experience  of  mankind  gave  Comines 

•  BoQterwek,  iz.  332-354,  y.  113;  Helnsias,  Iv.  113;  Wartoo,  ilL  fi. 
VOL.  I.  B        ^  , 
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this  superiority ;  his  life  had  not  been  spent  over  books ; 
and  he  is  consequently  free  from  that  pedantic  applica> 
tion  of  history  which  became  common  with  those  wbo 
passed  for  poHtical  reasoners  in  the  next  two  centuries. 
1  et  he  was  not  ignorant  of  former  times ;  and  we  see 
the  advantage  of  those  translations  from  antiquity,  made 
during  the  last  hundred  years  in  France,  by  the  use  to 
which  he  turned  them. 

136.  The  earliest  printed  treatise  of  algebra,  till  that 
of  Lionardo  Fibonacci  was  lately  given  to  the 
*^^"*  press,  was  published  in  1494,  by  Luca  Pacioli 
di  Borgo,  a  Franciscan,  who  taught  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Milan.  This  book  is  written  in  Italian, 
with  a  mixture  of  the  Venetian  dialect,  and  with  many 
Latin  words.  In  the  first  part  he  explains  the  rules  of 
commercial  arithmetic  in  detail,  and  is  the  earliest  Italian 
writer  who  shows  the  principles  of  Italian  book-keeping 
by  double  entry.  Algebra  he  calls  V  arte  maggiore,  detta 
dal  volgo  la  regola  de  la  cosa,  over  alghebra  e  almacabala, 
which  last  he  explains  by  restauratio  et  oppositio.  The 
known  number  is  called  n*  or  numero ;  co.  or  oosa  stands 
for  the  unknown  quantity ;  whence  algebra  was  some- 
times called  the  cossic  art.  In  the  early  Latin  treatises 
Ees  is  used,  or  E.,  which  is  an  approach  to  literal  ex- 
pression.  The  square  is  called  censo  or  ce.;  the  cube, 
cubo  or  cu. ;  p,  and  m.  stand  for  plus  and  minus.  Thus  Sco. 
p.  4ce.  m.  bcu,  p.  2ce.ce,  m.  6n*  would  have  been  written 
for  what  would  now  be  expressed  3ar+4a;'*— 6a:*4-2a?*— 6. 
Luca  di  Borgo's  algebra  goes  as  far  as  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  but  though  he  had  very  good  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  appear  that  he  carried  the  science  much 
beyond  the  point  where  Leonard  Fibonacci  had  left  it 
three  centuries  before.  And  its  principles  were  already 
familiar  to  mathematicians;  for  Eegiomontanus,  having 
stated  a  trigonometrical  solution  in  the  form  of  a  quadra- 
tic equation,  adds,  quod  restat,  prsBcepta  artis  edocebunt. 
Luca  di  Borgo  perceived,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  applica- 
bility of  algebra  to  geometry,  observing,  that  the  rules 
as  to  surd  roots  are  referable  to  incommensurable  mag- 
nitudes.' 

f  Montucla ;   lOtetaier ;  Cossali ;  Hut-    never  seen  the  book  of  Luca  Padoli. 
ton's  Mathem.  Diet.,  art.  Algebra.    The       Mr.  Colebroolre,  in  his  Indian  Algebra, 
last  writer,  and  perhaps  the  ^first^  had    has  shown  that  the  Hindoos  carried  that 
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•  137.  This  period  of  ten  years,  from  1490  to  1500,  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  mankind.  ^^^ 
It  is  here  that  we  usually  close  the  long  inter-  from  i4»o 
val  between  the  Eoman  world  and  this  our  mo-  ***  ^^^'^* 
dem  Europe,  denominated  the  Middle  Ages.  The  con- 
quest of  Granada,  which  rendered  Spain  a  Christian 
kingdom;  the  annexation  of  the  last  great  fief  of  the 
French  crown,  Britany,  which  made  France  an  entire 
and  absolute  monarchy ;  the  public  peace  of  Germany ; 
the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.,  which  revealed 
the  weakness  of  Itely,  while  it  communicated  her  arts 
and  manners  to  the  Cisalpiae  nations,  and  opened  the 
scene  of  warfare  and  alliances  which  may  be  deduced  to 
the  present  day ;  the  discovery  of  two  worlds  by  Colum- 
bus and  Vasco  de  Gama,  all  belong  to  this  decad.  But 
it  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  so  marked  an  era  in  the  pro- 
gression of  literature. 

138.  In  taking  leave  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  which 
we  have  been  used  to  attach  many  associations  ^^^  ^^ 
of  reverence,  and  during  which  the  desire  of  fifteenth 
knowledge  was,  in  one  part  of  Europe,  more  ««°^^^- 
enthusiastic  and  universal  than  perhaps  it  has  since  ever 
been,  it  is  natural  to  ask  ourselves,  what  harvest  had 
already  rewarded  their  zeal  and  labour,  what  monuments 
of  genius  and  erudition  still  receive  the  homage  of  man- 
kind ? 

139.  No  very  triumphant  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
interrogation.  Of  the  books  then  written,  how  j^^  ^^^ 
few  are  read !  Of  the  men  then  famous,  how  few  ture  nearly 
are  familiar  in  our  recollection!  Let  us  con-  'neglected. 
sider  what  Italy  itself  produced  of  any  effective  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  or  to  delight 
the  taste  and  fancy.  The  treatise  of  Valla  on  Latin 
grammar,  the  miscellaneous  observations  of  Politian  on 
ancient  authors,  the  commentaries  of  Landino  and  some 
other  editors,  the  Platonic  theology  of  Ficinus,  the  Latin 
poetry  of  Politian  and  Pontanus,  the  light  Italian  poetry 
of  the  saijae  Politian  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  epic 
romances  of  Pulci  and  Boiardo.  Of  these,  Pulci  alone, 
in  an  original  shape,  is  still  read  in  Italy,  and  by  some 

■dence  considerably  fieu^er  than  either  their  notions  of  the  science  from  the  fer- 
tile Greeks  or  the  Arabians  (though  he  mer),  anticipating  some  of  the  discoveries 
thinks  they  may  probably  have  derived    of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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lovers  of  that  literature  in  other  coxtntries,  and  the  Latin 
poets  by  a  smaller  number.  If  we  look  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  the  catalogue  is  much  shorter,  or  rather 
does  not  contain  a  single  book,  except  Philip  de  Ciomines, 
that  enters  into  the  usual  studies  of  a  titeraiy  man« 
Froissart  hardly  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century,  hia 
history  terminating  about  1400.  The  first  undated 
edition,  with  a  continuation  by  some  one  to  1498,  was 
printed  between  that  time  and  1509,  when  the  second 
appeared. 

140.  If  we  come  to  inquire  what  acquisitions  had  been 
Bmnxnary  '^^^^  between  ilie  years  1 400  and  1 600,  we  shall 
ofitoao^-  find  that,  in  Italy,  the  Latin  language  was  now 
sitioiiB.  written  by  some  with  elegance,  and  by  most 
with  tolerable  exactness  and  fluency ;  while,  out  of  Italy, 
there  had  been  perhaps  a  corresponding  improvement, 
relatively  to  the  point  from  which  they  started;  the 
flagrant  barbarisms  of  the  fourteenth  century  having 
yielded  before  the  close  of  the  next  to  a  more  respectable, 
though  not  an  elegant  or  exact  kind  of  style.  Many 
Italians  had  now  some  acquaintance  with  Oreek,  whidfi 
in  1400  had  been  hardly  the  case  with  any  one ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  of  late  beginning  to  make  a  little 
progress  in  Cisalpine  £urope.  The  French  and  I*}ngli8h 
lauguages  were  become  what  we  call  more  policed, 
though  the  difference  in  the  former  seems  not  to  be  very 
considerable.  In  mathematical  science,  and  in  natural 
history,  the  ancient  writers  had  been  more  brought  to 
light,  and  a  certain  progress  had  been  made  by  diligent, 
if  not  very  inventive,  philosophers.  We  cannot  sav-that 
metaphysical  or  moral  philosophy  stood  higher  tEan  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  the  schoolmen.  The  history  of 
Greece  and  Eome,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  latter,  were 
of  course  more  distinctly  known  after  so  many  years  of 
attentive  study  bestowed  on  their  principal  authors ;  yet 
the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  with  those  subjects  wad 
by  no  means  exact  or  critical  enough  to  save  them  from 
gross  errors,  or  from  becoming  the  dupes  of  any  forgery. 
A  proof  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  impostures  of  Annins 
of  viterbo,  who,  having  published  large  fragments  of 
Megasthenes,  Berosus,  Manetho,  and  a  great  many  moro 
lost  historians,  as  having  been  discovered  by  himself, 
obtaiaed  ftdl  credence  at  the  time,  which  was  not  gene- 
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rally  withheld  for  too  long  a  period  afterwards,  thongli 
the  forgeries  were  palpable  to  those  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  genuine  history .> 

141.  We  shotdd  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  judge  aeon- 
lately,  not  over-value  the  fifteenth  century,  as  xheir  Jm- 
one  in  which  the  human  mind  advanced  with  pertectioo. 
giant  strides  in  the  kingdom  of  knowledge.  General 
historians  of  literature  are  apt  to  speak  rather  hyperboli- 
cally  in  respect  of  men  who  rose  above  their  contem- 
poraries; language  frequently  just,  in  relation  to  the 
vigorous  intellects  and  ardent  industry  of  such  men,  but 
tending  to  produce  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  ab- 
solute qualities.  But  the  question  is  at  present  not  so 
much  of  men,  as  of  the  average  or  general  proficiency  of 
nations.  The  catalogues  of  printed  books  in  the  common 
bibliographical  collections  afford,  not  quite  a  gage  of  the 
learning  of  any  particular  period,  but  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, which  it  requires  a  contrary  evidence  to  rebut. 
K  these  present  us  very  few  and  imperfect  editions  of 
books  necessary  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  if  the 
works  most  in  request  appear  to  have  been  trifling  and 
ignorant  productions,  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  draw  an 
inferenoe  one  way  from  these  scanty  and  discreditable 
lists,  as  on  the  other  hand  we  hail  the  progressive  state 
of  €uiy  branch  of  knowledge  from  the  redoubled  labours 
of  the  press,  and  the  multiplication  of  useful  editions. 
It  is  true  that  the  deficiency  of  one  country  might  be 
supplied  by  importation  from  another ;  and  some  cities, 
especially  Paris,  had  acquired  a  typographical  reputation 
Somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  local  demand  for  books; 
but  a  considerable  increase  of  readers  would  naturally 
have  created  a  press,  or  multiplied  its  operations,  in  any 
country  of  Europe. 

142.  The  biWiographies  indeed,  even  the  best  and 
latest,  are  always  imperfect;  but  the  omissions,  jj^i^, 
after  the  immense  pains  bestowed  on  the  sub-  of  books 
ject,  can  hardly  be  such  as  to  affect  our  general  p^°*®*** 
conclusions.    We  will  therefore  illustrate  the  literary 

g  Axmins  of  Viterbo  did  not  oease  to  impaled  leas  trmA  than  credulity  to  An- 

hsre   belieyers  after  this  tim«.     See  nius,  but  most  have  been  of  another 

Romit,  Nioeron,  voL  ii^  Comlani,  iil.  opinion ;  and  it  is  unimportant  for  the 

131,  and  his  article  in  Biographie  Univer-  purpose  of  the  text 
■elle.  ApostoloZeno  and  Tiraboflchi  have 
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history  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  few  numbers  taken 
from  the  typographical  annals  of  Panzer,  which  might  be 
corrected  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  adding  editions  since 
brought  to  light,  or,  secondly,  by  striking  out  some  in- 
serted on  defective  authority ;  a  kind  of  mistake  which 
tends  to  compensate  the  former.  The  books  printed  at 
Florence  down  to  1600  are  300;  at  Milan,  629;  at 
Bologna,  298;  at  Kome,  925;  at  Venice,  2835;  fifty 
other  Italian  cities  had  printing  presses  in  the  fiiteenlh 
century.^  At  Paris,  the  number  of  books  is  751;  at 
Cologne,  530 ;  at  Nuremberg,  382 ;  at  Leipsic,  351 ;  at 
Basle,  320 ;  at  Strasburg,  526 ;  at  Augsburg,  256 ;  at 
Louvain,  116;  at  Mentz,  134;  at  Deventer,  169.  The 
whole  number  printed  in  England  appears  to  be  141 ; 
whereof  130  at  London  and  Westminster;  seven  at  Ox- 
ford; four  at  St.  Alban's.  Cicero's  works  were  first 
printed  entire  by  Minutianus,  at  Milan,  in  1498 ;  but  no 
less  than  291  editions  of  different  portions  appeared  in 
the  century.  Thirty-seven  of  these  bear  date  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps ;  and  forty-five  have  no  place  named. 
Of  ninety-five  editions  of  Virgil,  seventy  are  complete ; 
twenty-seven  are  Cisalpine,  and  four  bear  no  date.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  eleven  out  of  fifty-seven  editions  of 
Horace  contain  all  his  works.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  most  editions  of  classics  printed  in  France  and  Ger- 
many are  in  the  last  decennium  of  the  century. 

143.  The  editions  of  the  Vulgate  registered  in  Panzer 
are  ninety-one,  exclusive  of  some  spurious  or  suspected. 
Next  to  Iheology,  no  science  famished  so  much  occupa- 
tion to  the  press  as  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  The 
editions  of  the  Digest  €uid  Decretals,  or  other  parts  of 
those  systems  of  jurisprudence,  mjist  amount  to  some 
hundreds. 

144.  But  while  we  avoid,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  any 
Advantages  ^^iidue  exaggeration  of  the  literary  state  of 
aire^y  Europo  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
imprint-  we  must  even  more  earnestly  deprecate  the 
™8-  hasty  prejudice  that  no  good  had  been  already 
done  by  the  culture  of  classical  learning,  and  by  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  Both  were  of  inestimable  value,  even 
where  their  immediate  firuits  were  not  clustering  in  ripe 

^  I  find  this  in  Heeren,  p.  127,  for  I  have  not  counted  fJie  number  of  cities  in 
Panzer. 
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abundance.  It  is  certain  that  much  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand editions  of  books  or  pamphlets  (a  late  writer  says 
fifteen  thousand  *)  were  printed  from  1470  to  1600.  More 
than  half  the  number  appeared  in  Italy.  AU  the  Latin 
authors,  hitherto  painfully  copied  by  the  scholar,  or  pur- 
chased by  him  at  inconvenient  cost,  or  borrowed  ror  a 
time  from  friends,  became  readily  accessible,  and  were 
printed,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  correctly,  according  to 
our  improved  criticism,  yet  without  the  gross  blunders 
of -the  ordinary  manuscripts.  The  saving  of  time  which 
the  art  of  printing  has  occasioned  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  Nor  was  the  Cisalpine  press  un- 
serviceable in  this  century,  though  it  did  not  pour  forth 
so  much  from  the  stores  of  ancient  learning.  It  gave 
useful  food,  and  such  as  the  reader  could  letter  relish 
and  digest.  The  historical  records  of  his  own  nation, 
the  precepts  of  moral  wisdom,  the  regular  metre  that 
pleased  the  ear  and  supplied  the  memory,  the  fictions 
that  warmed  the  imagination,  and  sometimes  ennobled 
or  purified  the  heart,  the  repertories  of  natural  phee- 
nomena,  mingled  as  truth  was  on  these  subjecte,  and  on 
all  the  rest,  with  error,  the  rules  of  civil  and  canon  law 
that  guided  the  determinations  of  private  right,  the 
subtle  philosophy  of  the  scholastics,  were  laid  open  to 
bis  choice,  while  his  religious  feelings  might  find  their 
gratification  in  many  a  treatise  of  learned  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  creed  of  the  church,  in  many  a 
legend  on  which  a  pious  credulity  delighted  to  rely,  in 
the  devout  aspirations  of  holy  ascetic  men ;  but,  above 
all,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  either  in  the  Vulgate 
Latin,  which  had  by  use  acquired  the  authority  of  an 
original  text,  or  in  most  of  the  living  languages  of 
Europe. 

145.  We  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  literary  history 
with  a  few  illustrations  of  what  a  German  Trade  of 
writer  calls  "  the  exterior  being  of  books,"  ^  for  ixwkseiung. 
which  I  do  .not  find  an  equivalent  in  English  idiom. 

i  Santander,  Diet.  Bibliogr.  da  I5me  comprehends  many  dnpUcates,  it  seemB 

Siecle.    I  do  not  think  so  many  would  be  a  little  qnestionable,  even  trndentaod- 

found  in  Panser.    i  have  read  somewhere  ing  it  of  volumes.    Books  were  not  in 

that  the  library  of  Mnnich  claims  to  general  so  volmninons  in  that  agcX  as  at 

possess  20,000  Incnnabala,  or  books  of  present 

the  fifteenth  century;  a  word  lately  so  k  Aiisseres    Bacher-wesen ;   Savigny, 

fll^ed  in  0«nnany.     But  unless  this  iii.  532. 
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The  trade  of  bookselling  seems  to  have  been  established 
at  Paris  and  at  Bologna  in  the  twelftli  centory;  the 
lawyers  and  universities  called  it  into  life.^  It  is  yery 
improbable  that  it  existed  in  what  we  properly  oail  the 
dark  ages.  Peter  of  Blois  mentions  a  book  which  he 
had  bought  of  a  publio  dealer  (a  quodam  publico  man- 
gone  librorum).  But  we  do  not  find,  I  believe,  many 
distinct  accounts  of  them  till  the  next  age.  These 
dealers  were  denominated  Stationarii,  perhaps  from  the 
open  stalls  at  which  they  carried  on  their  business, 
though  statio  is  a  general  word  for  a  shop  in  low  Latin." 
They  appear,  by  the  old  statutes  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  by  those  of  Bologna,  to  have  sold  books  upon 
commission ;  and  are  sometimes,  though  not  uniformly, 
distinguished  from  the  Librarii ;  a  word  which,  having 
origiimlly  been  confined  to  the  copyists  of  books,  was 
afterwards  applied  to  those  who  traded  in  thenu*^ 
They  sold  parchment  and  other  materials  of  writing, 
which  with  us,  though,  as  feu:  as  I  know,  nowhere  else, 
have  retained  the  name  of  stationery,  and  naturally  ex- 
ercised the  kindred  occupations  of  binding  and  decorate 
ing.  They  probably  employed  transcribers :  we  find  at 
least  that  there  was  a  profession  of  copyists  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  large  cities;  and  by  means  of  these« 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  necessary  books  of 
grammar,  law,  and  theology  were  multiplied  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  use  of  students ;  but  with  much  incorrect- 
ness, and  far  more  expense  than  afterwards.  That  inven- 
tion put  a  sudden  stop  to  their  honest  occupation.  But 
whatever  hatred  they  might  feel  towards  the  new  art, 
it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  its  reception :  no  party  could  be 
raised  in  the  public  against  so  manifest  and  unalloyed  a 
benefit ;  and  the  copyists,  grown  by  habit  fond  of  books, 
frequentiy  employed  themselves  in  the  somewhat  kindred 
labour  of  pressmen.** 

1  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  Iz.  142.  Savlgny,  iU.  632-«48 ;  Chevillier,   302 ; 

'^  Dq  Cange,  in  voc.  Eichhom,  11.  631 ;  Mdners,  Veiglelch.  der 

^  The    Librarii  were  properly  those  Sitten;il.639;  GresBwell's  Parisian  Press, 

who  tTBOscribed  new  books;  the  Anti«  p^  8. 

qoarii,  old  ones.    This  distinction  Is  as  The  Ftollament  of  Paris,  on  the  peti- 

old  as  Caaslodarus ;  but  doubtteas  it  was  tion  of  the  copyists,  ordered  some  of  tho 

not  strictly  observed  in  later  times.  Mo-  first  printed  books  to  be  seised.    Lam* 

ratori,  Dissert  43 ;  Da  Cange.  binet  calls  this  superstition ;  it  was  moiQ 

°  Crevier,  IL  66,  130,  et  alibi;   Da  probably  false  compassion,  and  r^^foi 

Cange,    in  voc  Stationarii,    Librarii;  existing  interests,  combined  with  dislike 
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146.  The  first  printers  were  always  booksellers;  and 
sold  their  own  impressions.  These  occupations  Books  loid 
were  not  divided  till  the  early  part  of  ^e  six-  byprinterB. 
teenth  century.^  But  the  risks  of  sale,  at  a  time  when 
learning  was  by  no  means  general,  combined  with  the  great 
cost  of  production,  paper  and  other  materials  being  veiy 
dear,  rendered  this  a  hazardous  trade.  We  have  a  curious 
petition  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  to  Sixtus  lY.  in 
1472,  wherein  liiey  complain  of  their  poverty,  brought 
on  by  printing  so  many  works  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  sell.  They  state  the  number  of  impressions  of 
each  edition.  Of  &e  classical  authors  they  had  generally 
printed  275;  of  Yirgil  and  the  philosophical  works  of 
Cicero,  twice  that  number.  In  theological  publications 
the  usual  number  of  copies  had  also  been  550.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  printed  was  12,475.'*  It  is 
possible  that  experience  made  other  printers  more 
discreet  in  their  estimation  of  the  public  demand. 
Notwithstanding  the  casualties  of  three  centuries,  it 
seems,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  these  early  editions 
which  has  long  existed,  that  the  original  circulation 
must  have  been  much  below  the  number  of  copies 
printed,  as  indeed  the  complaint  of  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz  shows.' 

147.  The  price  of  books  was  diminished  by  four-fifths 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Chevillier  gives  priceof 
some  instances  of  a  fall  in  this  proportion.  But  ^ookB* 
not  content  with  such  a  reduction,  the  university  of  Paris 
proceeded  to  establish  a  tariff,  according  to  which  every 
edition  was  to  be  sold,  and  seems  to  have  set  the  prices 
very  low.  This  was  by  virtue  of  the  prerogatives  they 
exerted,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  over  the  book-trade  of  the 
capital.  The  priced  catalogues  of  Colinaeus  and  Bobert 
Stephens  are  extant,  relating,  of  course,  to  a  later  period 
than  the  present ;  but  we  shall  not  return  to  the  subject. 

of  ftU  innovation.    Louis  XL.  however,  was  the  number  of  volumes  remaining  in 

who  had  the  merit  of  esteeming  literatore*  theh:  warehouses, 
evoked  the  process  to  the  council  of  state.       '  Lambinet  sajs  that  the  number  of 

who  restored  the  books.    Lambinet.  Hist  impressions  did   not   generally  exceed 

de  rLnprimerie,  p.  173.  three  hundred  (p.  19f ).    Even  this  seems 

P  GonversatioQS-Leziooo,    art   Buoh*  Urge,  compared  with  the  present  scarcity 

handlung.  of  books  unlikely  to  have  been  destroyed 

4  Maittaire ;  Lambinet,  p.  166.    Beck-  by  careless  use. 
mann.  liL  119.  erroneously  says  that  this 
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The  Greek  Testament  of  ColinaBns  was  sold  for  twelve 
sous,  the  Latin  for  six.  The  folio  Latin  Bible,  printed 
by  Stephens  in  1632,  might  be  had  for  one  hundred  sons, 
a  copy  of  the  Pandects  for  forty  sons,  a  Virgil  for  two 
sous  and  six  deniers ;  a  Greek  grammar  of  Clenardus  for 
two  sous ;  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  I  know  not  what 
edition,  for  five  sous.  It  would  of  course  be  necessary, 
before  we  could  make  any  use  of  these  prices,  to  compare 
them  with  that  of  corn." 

148.  The  more  usual  form  of  books  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  is  in  folio.     But  the  Psalter  of  1457,  and 

Form  of    t^L©  Donatus  of  the  same  year,  are  in  quarto  ; 

books.  and  this  size  is  not  uncommon  in  the  early 
Italian  editions  of  classics.  The  disputed  Oxford  book 
of  1468,  Sancti  Jeronymi  Expositio,  is  in  octavo,  and 
would,  if  genuine,  be  iJiQ  earliest  specimen  of  that  size ; 
which  may  perhaps  furnish  an  additional  presumption 
against  the  date.  It  is  at  least,  however,  of  1478,  when 
the  octavo  form,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  was  of  the 
rarest  occurrence.  Maittaire,  in  whom  alone  I  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  make  this  search,  which  would  be  more 
troublesome  in  Panzer's  arrangement,  mentions  a  book 
printed  in  octavo  at  Milan  in  1470 ;  but  the  existence  of 
this  and  of  one  or  two  more  that  follow  seems  equivocal ; 

•  Chevillier,  Origines  de  I'lmprlmerle  more, 

de  Paris,  p.  3f  0  et  seqq.    In  the  pre-  Instances  of  an  almost  incredible  price 

ceding  pages  he  mentions  wtiat  I  should  of  manuscripts  are  to  be  met  with  in 

perhaps  have  introduced  before,  that  a  Robertson  and  other  common  authors. 

catal<^e  of  the  books  in  the  Sorbonne,  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  particular 

in  1292,  contains  above  1000  volumes,  book  mi^t  easily  bear  a  monopoly  price; 

which  were  collectively  valued  at  3812  and  that  this  is  no  test  of  the  cost  of 

livres,  10  sous,  8  deniers.    In  a  modem  those  which  might  be   multiplied  by 

English  book  on  literary  antiquities  this  copying.     ["En  gfyi^raX  nous  poarri<HiB 

is  set  down  38122.  lOs.  8d. ;  which  is  a  dire  que  le  prix  moyen  d'un  volume 

happy  way  of  helping  the  reader.  in  foUo  d'alors  [au  14™®  sifecle]  €qui- 

Lambinet  mentions  a  few  prices  of  valent  k  oelui  des  choses  qui  oollteraient 

early  books  which  are  not  trifling.    The  aqjourd'hui  quatre  k  cinq  cent  francs." 

Mentz  Bible,  of  1462,  was  purchased  in  Hiat  Litt.  de  la  France,  xvt  39.    But 

1470  by  a  bishop  of  Angers  for  forty  gold  this   supposes  illuminations    or    other 

crowns.    An  English  gentleman  paid  costly  ornaments.    The  price  of  law- 

ei^^teen  gold  florins  in  1481  for  a  missal;  books,   such  as  Savigny  has  collected, 

upon  which  Lambinet  makes  a  remark :—  was  very  much  lower ;  and  we  may  con- 

Mais  on  a  to^Jours  fedt  payer  plus  cher  elude  the  same  of  all  ordinary  manu- 

aux  Anglais  qn'aux  autres  nations  (p.  scripts.     Mr.  Maitland,  in  his  Letters 

198).    The  florin  was  worth  about  four  on  the  Dark  Ages,  p.,  61,  has  animad- 

francs  of  present  money,  equivalent  at  verted  with  his  usual  sharpness  on  Ro- 

least  to  twenty-four  in  command  of  com-  bertson  for  too  hasty  a  generalisation^— 

modities.    The  crown  was  worth  rather  18470 
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and  the  first  on  whicli  we  can  rely  is  the  Sallxist,  printed 
at  Valencia  in  1476.  Another  book  of  that  form,  at 
Treviso,  occurs  in  the  same  year,  and  an  edition  of  Pliny's 
epistles  at  Florence  in  1478.  They  become  from  this 
time  gradually  more  common ;  but  even  at  the  end  of  the 
century  form  rather  a  small  proportion  of  editions.  I 
have  not  observed  that  the  duodecimo  division  of  the 
sheet  was  adopted* in  any  instance.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  volumes  of  Panzer  furnish  means  of 
correcting  these  little  notices,  which  I  offer  as  sugges- 
tions to  persons  more  erudite  in  such  matters.  The  price 
and  convenience  of  books  are  evidently  not  unconnected 
with  their  size. 

149.  Nothing  could  be  less  unreasonable  than  that  the 
printer  should  have  a  better  chance  of  indem-  Exclusive 
nifying  himself  and  the  author,  if  in  those  days  priviiegM. 
the  author,  as  probably  he  did,  hoped  for  some  lucrative 
return  after  his  exhausting  drudgery,  by  means  of  an 
exclusive  privilege.  The  senate  of  Venice  granted  an 
exclusive  privilege  for  five  years  to  John  of  Spire  in 
1469,  for  the  first  book  printed  in  the  city,  his  edition  of 
Cicero's  epistles.*  But  I  am  not  aware  that  this  extended 
to  any  other  work.  And  this  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
learned  Beckmann,  who  says,  that  the  earliest  instance 
of  protected  copyright  on  record  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  a  book  insignificant  enough,  a  missal  for  the  church  of 
Bamberg,  printed  in  1490.  It  is  probable  that  other 
privileges  of  an  older  date  have  not  been  found.  In  1491 
one  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  book  printed  at  Venice,  and 
five  more  at  the  same  place  within  the  century — ^the 
Aristotle  of  Aldus  being  one  of  the  books ;  one  also  is 
found  at  Milan.  These  privilegea  are  always  recited  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  They  are,  however,  very  rare 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  books  published,  and 
seem  not  accorded  by  preference  to  the  most  important 
editions." 

160.  In  these  exclusive  privileges  the  printer  was 
forced  to  call  in  the  magistrate  for  his  own 
benefit.     But  there  was  often  a  different  sort  of  uSi^ues 
interference  by  the  civil  power  with  the  press.  JJ^ng^^' 
The  destruction  of  books  and  the  prohibition  of 

t  Tiraboflchi.  tL  139.  °  Becknumn's  Hist  of  Inventtoiis,  ilL  109. 
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their  sale  had  not  been  unknown  to  antiquity ;  instances 
of  it  occur  in  the  free  republics  of  Athens  and  Rome ; 
but  it  was  naturally  more  frequent  under  suspicious 
despotisms,  especially  when  to  tiie  jealousy  of  the  state 
was  superadded  that  of  the  church,  and  novelty,  even  in 
speculation,  became  a  crime.'  Ignorance  came  on  with 
the  Ml  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  imnecessary  to  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  an  art  which  very  few  possessed  at 
all.  With  the  first  revival  of  letters  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  sprang  up  the  reviving  shoots  of  here- 
tical freedom ;  but  with  Berenger  and  Abelard  came  also 
the  jealousy  of  the  church,  and  the  usual  exertion  of  the 
right  of  the  strongest.  Abelard  was  censured  by  the 
coimcil  of  Soissons,  in  1121,  for  suffering  copies  of  his 
book  to  be  taken  wiliiout  the  approbation  of  his  superiors, 
and  the  delinquent  volumes  were  given  to  the  flames. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  regulation  on  this 
subject  had  been  made.^  But  when  the  sale  of  books 
became  the  occupation  of  a  class  of  traders,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  place  them  under  restraint  Those  of  Paris 
and  Bologna,  the  cities  doubtless  where  the  greatest 
business  of  tiiis  kind  was  carried  on,  came  altogether 
into  the  power  of  the  universities.  It  is  proved  by 
various  statutes  of  the  university  of  Paris,  originating, 
no  doubt,  in  some  authority  conferred  by  the  crown,  and 
bearing  date  &om  the  year  1275  to  1403,  that  booksellers 
were  appointed  by  the  university,  and  considered  as  its 
oficers,  probably  matriculated  by  entry  on  her  roll ;  that 
they  took  an  oath,  renewable  at  her  pleasure,  to  observe 
her  statutes  and  regulations;  that  tiiey  were  admitted 
upon  security,  and  with  testimonials  to  their  moral 
conduct ;  that  no  one  could  sell  books  in  Paris  without 
this  permission ;  that  they  could  expose  no  book  to  sale 
without  communication  with  the  imiversity,  and  without 
its  approbation;  that  the  university  fixed  the  prices, 
according  to  the  tariff  of  four  sworn  booksellers,  at  which 
books  should  be  sold  or  lent  to  the  scholars ;  that  a  fine 
might  be  imposed  for  inciorrect  copies ;  that  the  sellers 
were  bound  to  fix  up  in  their  shops  a  priced  catalogue 
of  their  books,  besides  other  regulations  of  less  import- 
ance.   Books  deemed  by  the  university  imfit  for  perusal 

Be(ikiiumn's  Hist  of  InyentlonB,  UL  93.        J  Hist  Litt  de  la  Fmnoe,  ix.  28. 
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were  sometimes  burned  by  its  order.*  Gbevillier  gives 
several  prices  for  lending  books  (pro  exemplari  conoesso 
scholaxibus)  fixed  about  1303.  The  books  mentioned 
are  all  of  divinity,  philosophy,  or  canon  law;  on  an 
average,  the  chaise  for  about  twenty  pages  was  a  sol. 
The  university  of  Toulouse  exercised  the  same  authority ; 
and  Albert  lU.,  archduke  of  Austria,  founding  the  uni- 
versity of  Vienna  about  1384,  copied  ^e  statutes  of  Paris 
in  this  control  over  bookselling  as  well  as  in  other 
respects.*  The  stationarii  of  Bologna  were  also  bound 
by  oath,  and  gave  sureties  to  folfil  their  duties  towards 
the  university ;  one  of  these  was,  to  keep  by  them  copies 
of  books  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen, 
for  the  hire  of  which  a  price  was  fixed.*  By  degrees, 
however,  a  class  of  bool^llers  grew  up  at  raris,  who 
took  no  oath  to  the  university,  and  were  consequently 
not  admitted  to  its  privileges,  being  usually  poor  scho- 
lars, who  were  tolerated  in  selling  books  of  low  price. 
These  were  of  no  importance  till  the  privileged  or  sworn 
traders,  having  been  reduced  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  1488 
to  twenty-four,  this  lower  class  silently  increased,  and  at 
length  the  practice  of  taking  an  oath  to  the  university 
feU  into  disuse.*" 

151.  The  vast  and  sudden  extension  of  the  means  of 
communicating  and  influencing  opinion  which  j^^. 
the  discovery  of  printing  afforded  did  not  long  on  sale  o? 
remain  unnoticed.    Few  have  temper  and  com-  ^^ 
prehensive  views  enough  not  to  desire  the  pre- 
vention by  force  of  that  which  they  reckon  detrimental 
to  truth  and  right.    Hermolaus  Barbarus,  in  a  letter  to 
Merula,  reconmiends  that,  on  account  of  the  many  trifling 
publications  which  took  men  off  from  reading  the  best 
authors,  nothing  should  be  printed  without  the  a^roba- 
tion  of  competent  judges.*    The  governments  of  fJurope 
cared  little  for  what  seemed  an  evil  to  Hermolaus.    But 
they  perceived  that,  especially  in  Germany,  a  country 
where  the  principles  that  were  to  burst  out  in  the  Ee- 
formation  were  evidently  germinating  in  this  century, 
where  a  deep  sense  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  per- 
vaded every  class,  that  incredible  host  of  popular  religious 

'  GbeTillier,  Origines  de  I'ImpTlmerie       b  Savlgny.  iii.  540. 

de  Paris,  p.  302  et  seqq.    Crevier,  iL  66.         «  CheviUier,  334-361. 

*  CheviUier,  p.  302  et  seqq,  d  Beckmaim,  ilL  98. 
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tracts,  which  the  Ehine  and  Neckar  poured  forth  like 
their  waters,  were  of  no  slight  danger  to  the  two  powers, 
or  at  least  the  union  of  the  two,  whom  the  people  had  so 
long  obeyed.  We  find,  therefore,  an  instance  in  1480  of 
a  book  called  Nosce  teipsum,  printed  at  Heidelberg  with 
the  approving  testimonies  of  four  persons,  who  may  be 
presimied,  though  it  is  not  stated,  to  have  been  appointed 
censors  on  that  occasion.*  Two  others,  one  of  wMch  is  a 
Bible,  have  been  found,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1479 — ^in  the 
subscription  to  which  the  language  of  public  approbation 
by  the  imiversity  is  more  express.  The  first  known 
instance,  however,  of  the  regular  appointment  of  a  censor 
on  books  is  in  the  mandate  of  Berthold,  archbishop  of 
Mentz  in  1486.  "  Notwithstanding,"  he  begins,  "  the 
facility  given  to  the  acquisition  of  science  by  the  divine 
art  of.  printing,  it  has  been  found  that  some  abuse  this 
invention,  and  convert  that  which  was  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind  to  their  injury.  For  books  on 
the  duties  and  doctrines  of  religion  are  translated  from 
Latin  into  German,  and  circulated  among  the  people,  to 
the  disgrace  of  religion  itself;  and  some  have  even  had 
the  rashness  to  make  faulty  versions  of  the  canons  of  the 
Church  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  belong  to  a  science 
so  diflficult,  that  it  is  enough  to  occupy  the  life  of  the 
wisest  man.  Can  such  men  assert  that  our  German 
language  is  capable  of  expressing  what  great  authors 
have  written  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  high  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  on  general  science  ?  Certainly 
it  is  not ;  and  hence  they  either  invent  new  words,  or 
use  old  ones  in  erroneous  senses — a  thing  especially 
dangerous  in  sacred  Scripture.  For  who  will  admit  that 
men  without  learning,  or  women,  into  whose  hands  these 
translations  may  fall,  can  find  the  true  sense  of  the 
gospels,  or  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul?  much  less  can 
they  enter  on  questions  which,  even  among  catholic 
writers,  are  open  to  subtle  discussion.  But  since  this 
art  was  first  discovered  in  this  city  of  Mentz,  and  we 
may  truly  say  by  divine  aid,  and  is  to  be  maintained  by 
us  in  all  its  honour,  we  strictly  forbid  all  persons  to 
translate,  or  circulate  when  translated,  any  books  upon 
any  subject  whatever  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  otiier 

•  Beckmann,  iii.  99. 
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tongue  into  German,  until  before  printing,  and  again 
before  their  sale,  such,  translations  shall  be  approved  by 
four  doctors  herein  named,  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation and  of  forfeiture  of  the  books,  and  of  one  hundred 
golden  florins  to  the  use  of  our  exchequer." ' 

162.  I  have  given  the  substance  of  this  mandate  rathei: 
at  length,  because  it  has  a  considerable  bearing 
on  the  preliminary  history  of  the  Eeformation,  priSLgon 
and  yet  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  pro-  JJf^^^^®"*" 
duced  with  that  view.  For  it  is  obvious  that  it 
was  on  account  of  religious  translations,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Scripture,  which  had  been  very  early  printed 
in  Germany,  that  this  alarm  was  taken  by  the  worthy 
archbishop.  A  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  in  1501,  reciting 
that  many  pernicious  books  had  been  printed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  provinces  of 
Cologne,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Magdeburg,  forbids  all 
printers  in  these  provinces  to  publish  any  books  without 
the  licence  of  the  archbishops  or  their  officials.^  We 
here  perceive  the  distinction  made  between  these  parts 
of  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  can  understand 
their  ripeness  for  the  ensuing  revolution.  We  perceive 
also  the  vast  influence  of  the  art  of  printing  upon  the 
Eeformation.  Among  those  who  have  been'  sometimes 
enumerated  as  its  precursors,  a  place  should  be  left  for 
Schseffer  and  Gutenberg ;  nor  has  this  always  been  for- 
gotten.** 

f  Beckxnann,  iiL  101,  from  the  fourth  b  Gerdes,  in  his  Hist  Evangel.  Re- 

Toltune  of  Ouden's  Codex  diplomaticns.  foimati,  who  has  gone  very  laboriously 

The  Latin  will  be  found  in  Beckniaim.  into  this  subject,  justly  dwells  on  the 

8  Id.  106.  influence  of  the  art  of  printing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PN  THE  LTTEEATUBE  OF  EUBOFE  FBOX  ^00  TO  1620. 


Sect.  L    1601-1610. 

ClMsical  Learning  of  Italy  in  this  period  —  Of  fYanoe,  Germany,  and  England— 
Works  of  Polite  literatoie  in  Languages  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Kntfand. 

1.  The  new  century  did  not  begin  very  auspiciously  for 
the  literary  credit  of  Italy.     We  may,  indeed, 
^^ISiSi.   consider  the  whole  period  between  the  death  of 
gs  in       Lorenzo  in  1492,  and  the  pontificate  of  his  son 
^'       in  1513,  as  less  brilliant  than  the  two  ages 
which  we  connect  with  their  names.    But  when  mea- 
sured by  the  labours  of  the  press,  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  considerably  more  productive  than 
any  which  ♦had  gone  before.     In  the  present  decad  a 
striking  decline  was  perceptible.     Thus,  in  comparing 
the  numbers  of  books  printed  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy, 
we  find — 


1491—1600 

1601—1510 

Florence      179 

47 

Eome           460 

41 

Milan           228 

99 

Venice       1491 

636  • 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and 
of  Louis  Xn.,  and  the  first  interference  of  strangers  with 
the  liberties  of  Italy.  Wars  so  protracted  within  the 
bosom  of  a  country,  if  they  do  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  original  genius,  must  yet  be  unfekvourable  to  that 
secondary  but  more  diffused  excellence,  which  is  nou- 
rished by  the  wealth  of  patrons  and  the  tranquillity  of 
universities.     Thus  the  gymnasium  of  Bome,  founded  by 

•  Ftaaer. 
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Eugenius  IV.,  but  lately  endowed  and  regulated  by- 
Alexander  yi.,  who  bad  established  it  in  a  handsome 
edifice  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  was  despoiled  of  its  revenues 
by  Julius  n.,  who,  with  some  liberality  towards  painters, 
had  no  regard  for  learning ;  and  this  will  greatly  account 
for  the  remarkable  decline  in  the  typography  of  Borne. 
Thus,  too,  the  Platonic  school  at  Florence  soon  went  to 
decay  after  the  fall  of  the  Medici,  who  had  fostered  it ; 
and  even  the  rival  philosophy  which  rose  upon  its  ruins, 
and  was  taught  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  with 
much  success  at  Padua  by  Pomponatius,  according  to  the 
original  principles  of  Aristotle,  and  by  two  other  pro- 
fessors of  great  eminence  in  their  time,  Nifo  and  Achil- 
lini,  according  to  the  system  of  Aveiroes,  could  not  resist 
the  calamities  of  war:  the  students  of  that  university 
were  dispersed  in  1609,  after  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
Ghiaradadda. 

2.  Aldus  himself  left  Venice  in  1606,  his  effects  in  the 
territory  having  been  plundered,  and  did  not  ^^^  ^f 
open  his  press  s^in  till  1612,  when  he  entered  amiu. 
into  partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Andrew  Asola. 
He  had  been  actively  employed  during  the  first  years  of 
the  century.  He  published  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  and 
Thuoydides  in  1602,  Euripides  and  Herodian  in  1603, 
Demosthenes  in  1604.  These  were  important  accessions 
to  Greek  learning,  though  so  much  remained  behind.  A 
circumstance  may  be  here  mentioned,  which  had  so 
much  influence  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, that  it  renders  the  year  1601  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
literary  history.  He  that  year  not  only  introduced  a  new 
Italian  character,  called  Aldine,  more  easily  read  perhaps 
than  his  Eoman  letters,  which  are-  somewhat  rude ;  but, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  began  to  print  in  a  small 
octavo  or  duodecimo  form,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  and 
expensive  folios  that  had  been  principally  in  use.  What- 
ever the  great  of  ages  past  might  seem  to  lose  by  this 
indignity,  was  more  than  compensated  in  the  diffused 
love  and  admiration  of  their  writings.  "With  what 
pleasure,"  says  M.  Eenouard,  "  must  the  studious  man, 
the  lover  of  letters,  have  beheld  these  benevolent  octavos, 
these  Virgils  and  Horaces  contained  in  one  little  volume, 
•which  he  might  carry  in  his  pocket  while  travelling  or 
in  a  walk ;  which  besides  cost  him  hardly  more  than  two 
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of  OUT  &ancs,  so  that  he  coiQd  get  a  dozen  of  them  for 
the  price  of  one  of  those  folios,  that  had  hitherto  been 
the  sole  furniture  of  his  library!  The  appearance  of 
these  correct  and  well  printed  octavos  ought  to  be  as 
much  remarked  as  the  substitution  of  printed  books  for 
manuscripts  itself."  **  We  have  seen  above  that  not  only 
small  quartos,  nearly  as  portable  perhaps  as  octavos,  but 
the  latter  form  also,  had  been  coming  into  use  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though,  I  believe,  it 
was  sparingly  employed  for  classical  autihors. 

3.  It  was  about  1500  that  Aldus  drew  together  a  few 
His  aca*  Bcholars  into  a  literary  association,  called  Aldi 
demy.  Neacademia.  Not  only  amicable  discussions, 
but  the  choice  of  books  to  be  printed,  of  manuscripts  and 
various  readings,  occupied  their  time,  so  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  literary  partners  of  the  noble-minded 
printer.  This  academy  was  dispersed  by  the  retirement 
of  Aldus  from  Venice,  and  never  met  again.*" 

4.  The  first  edition  of  Calepio's  Latin  Dictionary, 
Dictionary  which,  though  fer  better  than  one  or  two  ob- 
of  caiepio.  gcure  books  that  preceded  it,  and  enriched  by 
plundering  the  stores  of  Valla  and  Perotti,  was  very 
defective,  appeared  at  Be^o  in  1502.*  It  was  so 
greatly  augmented  by  subsequent  improvers  that  catqnn 
has  become  a  name  in  French  for  any  voluminous  com- 
pilation. This  dictionary  was  not  only  of  Latin  and 
Italian,  but  several  other  languages;  and  these  were 
extended  in  the  Basle  edition  of  1581  to  eleven.  It  is 
still,  if  not  the  best,  the  most  complete  polyglott  lexicon 
for  the  European  languages,  Caiepio,  however  moderate 
might  be  his  erudition,  has  just  claim  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Latin  language  in  its  purity  to  general  use ;  for 
though  some  had  by  great  acuteness  and  diligence  attained 
a  good  style  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  age  was  looked 
upon  in  Italy  itself  as  far  below  the  subsequent  period.' 

b  Renonard,  Hist  de  i'lmprimerie  dea  L{terarnm6TiBcannn.Teprinted  by  Henry 

Aides.    Roscoe's  Leo  X.,  ch.  ii.  Stephens  in  his  ThesaTirus.   Biogr.  Univ., 

"  Tiraboachi;      Roscoe;      Benouard.  Fortegaerra. 

Sdpio   Forteguerra,   who   latinized  his  d  Brunet     Tiraboachi  (x.  383)  gives 

jiaxne  (nto  Carteromachus,  was  secretary  some  reason  to  suspect  that  there  may 

to  this  society,  and  among  its  most  dis-  have  been  an  earlier  edition, 

tingoished  members.    He  was  celebrated  "  Caiepio  is  said  by  Morbof  and  Ba&> 

in  his  timt  for  a  discourse,  De  Laudibus  let  to  have  copied  Perotti's  Oomiioopia 
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5.  We  may  read  in  Panzer  the  titles  of  325  books 
printed  during  these  ten  years  at  Leipsic,  60 

of  which  are  classical,  but  chiefly  as  before,  printed  in 
small  school-books;  14  out  of  214  at  Cologne,  Q«ra»«v. 
10  out  of  208  at  Strasbiirg,  1  out  of  84  at  Basle,  are  also 
classical;  but  scarcely  any  books  whatever  appear  at 
Louvain.  One  printed  at  Erfurt  in  1501  deserves  some 
attention.  The  title  runs,  '*  ^icrayiayri  vpoc  rioy  ypa/i- 
fiartDv  'EXXi^bii',  Elementale  Introductorium  in  idioma 
Graecanicum,"  with  some  more  words.  Panzer  observes  i 
"  This  Greek  grammar,  published  by  some  unknown 
person,  is  undoubtedly  lite  first  which  was  published  in 
Germany  since  the  invention  of  printing."  In  this, 
however,  as  has  already  been  shown,  he  is  mistaken ; 
unless  we  deny  to  the  book  printed  at  Deventer  the 
name  of  a  grammar.  But  Panzer  was  not  acquamted 
with  it.  liis  seems  to  be  the  only  attempt  at  Greek 
that  occurs  in  Germany  during  this  decad;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  ignorance  which  the 
gross  solecism  in  the  title  displays.' 

6.  Paris  contributed  in  ten  years  430  editions,  thirty- 
two  being  of  Latin  classics.     And  in   1607  «  ♦q 
Giles  Gourmont,  a  printer  of  that  city,  assisted  press  at 
by  the  purse  of  Francis  Tissard,  had  ttie  honour  ™*' 

of  introducing  the  Greek  language  on  this  side,  as  we 
may  say,  of  the  Alps;  for  the  trifling  exceptions  we 
have  mentioned  scarcely  affect  his  priority.  Greek 
types  had  been  used  in  a  few  words  by  Badius  Ascen- 
sius,  a  learned  and  meritorious  Parisian  printer,  whose 
publications  began  about  1 498.  They  occur  in  his  edition 
(1505)  of  Valla's  Annotations  on  the  Greek  Testament.* 

almost  entire.    Sir  John  Elyot  long  be-  Several  bad  dictionaries,  abridged  from 

fore  had  remarked :— "  Calepin  nothing  the  Catholicon,  appeared  near  the  end  of 

amended,  but  rather  appaired  that  which  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  and  at  the  begin- 

Berottus  had  studiously  gathered."    But  niug  of  the  next.    Du  Cange,  pnefat  in 

the  Cornucopia  was  not  a  complete  die-  Glossar.,  p.  47. 

tionaiy.     It   is   generally   agreed   that  t  Panzer,  vi  494.    We  find,  however, 

Calepio  was  an  indifferent  scholar,  and  a  tract  by  Hegius,  De  Utilitate  Linguso 

that  the  first  editions  of  his  dictionary  Graace,   printed  at  Deventer  in  1601 ; 

are  of  no  great  value.    Nor  have  those  but  whether  it  contains  Greek  characters 

who  have  enlarged  it  done  so  with  ex-  or  not  must  be  left  to  conjecture.    Lam- 

actness,  or  with  selection  of  good  I/atinity.  binet    says    that   Martens,   a  Flemish 

Even  Passerat,  the  most  learned  of  them,  printer,  employed  Greek  types  in  quota* 

has   not    extirpated    the   unauthorised  tlons  as  early  as  1601  or  1602. 

words  of  Calepio.    Baillet»  Ji^emens  dea  '  Chevillier,  Origines  de  I'lmprimerie 

Savons,  it  44.  de  Paris,  p.  246.    Gresswell's  View  of 
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Four  little  books,  namely,  a  small  miscellaneous  volume, 
preceded  by  an  alphabet,  the  Works  and  Days  of  He- 
siod,  the  Frogs  and  Mice  of  Homer,  and  the  Erotemata 
or  Greek  grammar  of  Chrysoloras,  to  which  four  a 
late  writer  has  added  an  edition  of  Musaens,  were  the 
first  fruits  of  Gk)urmont's  press.     Aleander,  a  learned 
Italian,  who  played  afterwards  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  Ihe  earlier  period  of  the  Beformation,  came  to  Paris  in 
1508,   and  received  a  pension  from  Lonis  Xn.*"    He 
tanght  Greek  there,  and  perhaps  Hebrew.    Through 
his  care,  besides  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabet  in  1508, 
Gourmont  printed  some  of  ihe  moral  works  of  Flntaroli 
in  1509. 
7.  We  learn  from  a  writer  of  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority, Gamerarins,  that  the  elements  of  Greek 
^dLof  were  already  taught  to  boys  in  some  parts  of 
M^och-   Germany.'   About  1508,  Eeuchlin,  on  a  visit  to 
^       George  bimler,  a  schoolmaster  in  Hesse,  found  a 

early  Parisian  Greek  Preaa,  i.  15.  Fttn-  It  Is  fair  to  say  of  Aleander  that  he 
aer,  according  to  Mr.  GreasweU,  has  re-  was  the  friend  of  Sadotet.  In  a  letter  of 
'corded  nearly  400  editions  from  the  press  that  excellent  person  to  Panl  III.,  he 
of  Badiaa.  They  include  almost  every  praises  Aleander  very  highly,  and  re- 
Latin  classic,  nanally  with  notes.  He  quests  for  him  the  hat,  which  (he  pope 
also  printed  a  few  Greek  anthora.  See  in  conseqnence  bestowed.  Sadolet,£piBt 
also  Bayle  and  Biogr.  Univ.  The  latter  L  xii.  See,  for  Aleander,  Bayle ;  Sleidan, 
refers  the  first  works  firom  the  Parisian  Hist  de  la  R^fonnation,  L  iL  and  iiL; 
press  of  Badios  to  1611,  hat  probably  by  Roacoe's  Leo  X.,  ch.  zxL ;  Jortin's  Exbs- 
miq;>rint.    Badins  had  learned  Gre^  at  mns,  passim. 

Ferrara.    If  Bayle  is  correct,  he  tanght  i  Jam  enim  plnribns  in  locis  melios 

it  at  Lyons  before  he  set  up  his  press  qnam  dndnm  pneritia  institoi  et  doctrina 

at  Paris,  which  is  worthy  of  notice;  bat  in  scboliB  nsnrpari  poUtior,    quod   et 

he  gives  no  authority,  except  for  the  fact  bonorum    autorum    scripta  in    manns 

of  his  teaching  in  the  former  dty,  which  traerentur,  et  elementa  qnoque  lingass 

might  not  be  the  Greek  language.    It  is  Graecn  alicnbi  proponerentar  ad  disoen- 

said,  however,  that  he  came  to  Paris  in  dum,  cnm  seniorom  admiratione  mazi- 

order  to  give  instmction  in  Greek  about  ma.  et  ardentissima  cupiditate  Jmiioram, 

1499.    Bayle,  art  Badius.  note  H.    It  is  cqjus  utriusqae  turn  non  tarn  Judicium 

said  in  the  Biograpbie  UnivCTselle  that  quam  novitas  caoaa  ftait    Simleros,  qui 

Denys  le  Fevre  tai:^t  Gre^  at  Paris  in  postea  ex  primario  grammatico  eximius 

1604,  when  only  sixteen  years  old;  but  Jurisconsultus   factas  est,    initio   bane 

the  story  seems  apocryphal.  doctrlnam  non  vulgandam  aliquantiqper 

b  Aleander  was    no   favourite  with  arbitrabatur.    Itaque  Greecarum  litera* 

fhnasmus;  and  Luther  utters  many  in-  rum  scholam  explicabat  aliquot  disci- 

vectives  against  him.    He  was  a  strenu-  pulis  suis  prlvatim,  quibas  dabat  hane 

ous  supporter  of  all  things  as  they  were  operam  peculiarem,  ut  quos  summopere 

in  the  church,  and  would  have  presided  dlligeret     Gamerarins,    Vita  Melanch- 

in  the  Council  of  Trent  as  legate  of  Paul  thonis.    I  find  also  in  <me  of  Melanch- 

III.,  who  had  given  him  a  cardinal's  thon's  own  episUes  that  he  learned  the 

hat,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  Greek  grammar  from  George   Simler. 

death.  Epist.  Melanchth.,  p.  361  (edit.  1647). 
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relation  of  his  own,  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  who, 
uniting  extraordinary  quickness  with  thirst  for  learning, 
had  already  acquired  the  rudiments  of  that  language ; 
and  presenting  him  with  a  lexicon  and  grammar,  pre- 
cious gifts  in  those  times,  changed  his  German  name, 
Bchwartzerd,  to  one  of  equivalent  meaning  and  more 
classical  sound,  Melanchthon.  He  had  himself  set  the 
example  of  assuming  a  name  of  Greek  derivation,  heing 
almost  as  much  known  by  the  name  of  Capnio  as  by  his 
own.  And  this  pedantry,  which  continued  to  prevail 
for  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  might  be  excused  by 
the  great  unoouthness  of  many  German,  not  to  say 
French  and  English,  surnames  in  their  Latinised  forms. 
Melanchthon,  t£e  precocity  of  his  youth  being  followed 
by  a  splendid  maturity,  became  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  lights  of  the  Beformation,  but,  fieur  above  all 
others,  the  founder  of  general  learning  in  Germany.^ 

8.  England  seems  to  have  been  nearly  stationary  in 
aoademical  learning  during  the  unpropitious  Learning  in 
reign  of  Henry  VII.*  But  just  hopes  were  England, 
entertained  from  the  accession  of  his  son  in  1509,  who 
had  received  in  some  degree  a  learned  education.  And 
Ihe  small  knot  of  excellent  men,  united  by  zeal  for  im- 
provement,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Latimer,  Fisher,  Colet, 
More,  succeeded  in  bringing  over  their  friend  Erasmus 
to  teach  Greek  at  Cambridge,  in  1510.  The  students, 
he  says,  were  too  poor  to  pay  him  anything,  nor  had  he 
many  scholars."  His  instruction  was  confined  to  the 
grammar.  In  the  same  year  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
founded  there  a  school,  and  published  a  Latin  grammar. 
Five  or  six  little  works  of  the  kind  had  already  ap- 

k  Gunersrins.  Heinera,  i.  13.    The  manner  forgotten."    Wood's  Annals  of 

Biographie  Uoiverselle,    art.   Me1anch«  Oxford,  a.d.  IS08.  The  word  <*  fongotten " 

thon,  calls  him  nephew  of  Beuchlin ;  but  is  improperly  applied  to  Greek,  which  had 

this  eeems  not  to  be  the  case ;  Came-  never  been  known.    In  this  reign,  bnt  In 

rarius  only  says  that  their  ftmilies  were  what  part  of  it  does  not  appear,  the  nni- 

connected  qnadam  cognationis  necessi-  versity  of  Oxford  hired  an  Italian,  one 

tadine.  Gaius  Anberinus,  to  compose  the  public 

1  "  The  schools  were  much  frequented  orations  and   epistles,  and  to  explain 

with  quirks  and  sophistry.    All  things,  Terence  in  the  schoola    Warton,  iL  420, 

whether  taught  or  written,  seemed  to  be  ftrom  MSb  authority, 

trite  and  inana    No  pleasant  streams  of  "*  Hactenus    prseleglmus   Chrysolorss 

humanity  or  mythology  were   glidii^  grammaticam,  sed  paucis;  fortassis  fre> 

among  us ;  and  the  Greek  language,  from  quentiori  audltorio  Theodori  grammati- 

whence  the  greater  part  of  knowledge  is  cam  aiispicabimur.     Ep.   cxxiii.   (16th 

deriyed,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  or  in  a  Oct.  151L) 
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peared  in  England."  These  trifling  things  are  mentioned 
to  let  the  reader  take  notice  that  there  is  nothing  more 
worthy  to  be  named.  Twenty-six  books  were  printed 
at  London  during  this  decad.  Among  these  Terence  in 
1604,  but  no  other  Latin  author  of  classical  name.  The 
difference  in  point  of  learning  between  Italy  and  Eng- 
land was  at  least  that  of  a  century,  that  is,  the  former 
was  as  much  advanced  in  knowledge  of  ancient  litera- 
ture in  1400  as  the  latter  was  in  1600. 

9.  It  is  plain,   however,  that  on  the  continent   of 

Eiiope,  though  no  very  remarkable  advances 

Erasmus  ^        j     •      .i.  x  i 

and  were  made  m  these  ten  years,  learning  was 
Budsna.  giowly  progressive,  and  the  men  were  living 
who  were  to  bear  fruit  in  due  season.  Erasmus  re- 
published his  Adages  with  such  great  additions  as  ren- 
dered them  almost  a  new  work ;  while  Buda&us,  in  his 
Observations  upon  the  Pandects,  gave  the  first  example 
of  applying  philological  and  historical  literature  to  the 
illustration  of  Boman  law,  by  which  others,  with  more 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence  than  he  possessed,  were  in 
the  next  generation  signally  to  change  the  face  of  that 
science. 

10.  The  eastern  languages  began  now  to  be  studied, 

though  with  very  imperfect  means.  Hebrew 
easte^  had  been  cultivated  in  the  Franciscan  monas- 
languages,  ^pj^g  ^f  Tubingen  and  Basle  before  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  first  graiomar  was  published  by 
Conrad  PeUican  in  1503.  Eichhom  calls  it  an  evidence 
of  the  deficiencies  of  his  knowledge,  though  it  cost  him 
incredible  pains.  Eeuchlin  gave  a  better,  with  a  dic- 
tionary, in  1506,  which,  enlarged  by  Munster,  long  con- 
tinued to  be  a  standard  book.  A  Hebrew  psalter,  wiih 
three  Latin  translations,  and  one  in  French,  was  pub- 
lished in  1509  by  Heniy  Stephens,  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  illustrious  in  typographical  and  literary  history. 
Petrus  de  Alcala,  in  1506,  attempted  an  Arabic  voca* 
bulary,  printing  the  words  in  Koman  letter.* 

"  Wood  talks  of  Holt's  Lac  Paeromm,  by  Erasmus,  at  Colet's  desire :  sic  emen- 

pablished  in  1497,  as  if  it  had  made  an  daram,  ut  pleraque  mntarem.    It  was 

epoch  in  literature.    It  vai^t  be  sape-  published  anonymously.    This  syntax  is 

rioT  to  any  grammar  we  already  possessed,  admired  for  conciseness  and  perspiciiity* 

fThe  syntax  in  Lilly's  grammar,  which  —1842.] 

has  been  chiefly  in  use  with  us  (under  °  Eichhom,  ii.  562, 563,  ▼«  609 ;  Hdn- 

that  or  other  names),  was  much  altered  era's   Lif9  of  Beuchlin,  in  Lebensbe- 
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11.  If  we  could  trust  an  article  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  a  Portuguese,  Gil  Vicente,  de-  Dramatic 
serves  the  high  praise  of  having  introduced  '^^^^ 
the  regular  drama  into  Europe,  the  first  of  his  pieces 
having  been  represented  at  Lisbon  in  1504.1*  But,  ac* 
cording  to  the  much  superior  authority  of  Bouterwek, 
Gil  Vicente  was  a  writer  in  the  old  national  style  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  and  his  early  compositions  are 
Autos,  or  spiritual  dramas,  totally  unlike  any  regular 
plays,  and  rude  both  in  design  and  execution.  He  be- 
came, however,  a  comic  writer  of  great  reputation  among 
his  countrymen  at  a  later  period,  but  in  the  same  vein 
of  uncultivated  genius,  and  not  before  Machiavel  and 
Ariosto  had  established  their  dramatic  renown.  The 
Calandra  of  Bibbiena,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  was  repre- 
sented at  Venice  in  1508,  though  not  published  till 
1624.  An  analysis  of  this  play  will  be  foimd  in  Gin- 
guen^ ;  it  bears  only  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Me- 
nsschmi  of  Plautus.  Perhaps  the  Calandra  may  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  modem  comedy,  or  at  least 
the  earliest  that  is  known  to  be  extant,  for  its  five  acts 
and  intricate  plot  exclude  the  competition  of  Mattre 
Patelin.**  But  there  is  a  more  celebrated  piece  caiisto  and 
in  the  Spanish  language,  of  which  it  is  pro-  MeUba». 
bably  impossible  to  determine  the  date,  the  tragi-comedy, 
as  it  has  been  called,  of  Caiisto  and  Meliboea.  This  is 
the  work  of  two  authors,  one  generally  supposed  to  be 
Bodrigo  Cota,  who  planned  the  stoiy  and  wrote  the  first 
act ;  file  other,  Fernando  de  Bojas,  who  added  twenty 
more  acts  to  complete  the  drama.  This  alarming  num* 
ber  does  not  render  the  play  altogether  so  prolix  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  acts  being  only  what  with  us  are 

achrelbimgenberUlimter  Manner,  168.  A  festival  of  Ooipos  Christi,  and  of  the 

veiy  few  instances  of  Hebrew  scholars  simplest  kind. 

tn  the  fifteenth  century  might  be  found,  <1  Gingn^n^  ^  If  1.  An  earlier  writer 

besides  Beuchlln  and  Pious  of  Miran-  on  the  Italian  theatre  is  in  raptures  with 

dola.    Tiraboschi  gives  the  chief  place  this  play.     "  The  Greeks,  Latins,  and 

among  tJiese  to  Giannozzo  Hanetti,  viL  moderns  have  never  made,  and,  perhaps 

123.  never  will  make,  so  perfect  a  comedy  as 

P  Biogr.  Univ.,  art  Gil  Vicente.    An-  the  Calandra.    It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 

other  life  of  the  same  dramatist  in  a  model  of  good  comedy."      Rioooboni, 

later  volume,  under  the  title  Vicente,  Hist,  du  Th^tre  Italien,  L  148.    This 

designed   to  retract  this  claim,  is  much  to  say,  and  shows  an  odd  taste* 


Bouterwek   adverts    to    this   supposed    for  the  Calandra  neither  displays  chaiao* 
drama  of  1504,  which  is  an  Auto  on  the    ter  nor  excites  interest 
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eommonly  denominated  scenes.  It  is,  however,  much 
beyond  ihe  limits  of  representation.  Some  have  sup- 
posed Calisto  and  Meliboea  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Juan  de  la  Mena  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. But  this,  Antonio  tells  us,  shows  ignorance  of  the 
style  belonging  to  that  author  and  to  his  age.  It  is  fiu: 
more  probably  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
and  as  an  Italian  translation  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  1514,  we  may  presume  that  it  was  finished  and 
printed  in  Spain  about  the  present  decad.' 

12.  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  have  given  some  ac- 

Its  chano-  count  of  this  rather  remarkable  dramatic  work. 

^-  But  they  hardly  do  it  justice,  especially  the 

former,  who  would  lead  the  reader  to  expect  something 
very  anomalous  and  extravagant.  It  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  as  regular  and  well  contrived  as  the  old  comedies 
generally  were  :  the  action  is  simple  and  uninter* 
rupted ;  nor  can  it  be  reckoned  very  extraordinary  that 
what  Bouterwek  calls  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
should  be  transgressed,  when  for  the  next  two  centuries 
they  were  never  observed.  Calisto  and  MeHlxea  was  at 
least  deemed  so  original  and  important  an  accession  to 
literature  that  it  was  naturalised  in  several  languages. 
A  very  early  imitation,  rather  than  version,  in  English, 
appears  to  have  been  printed  in  1530.*  A  real  transla* 
tion,  with  the  title  Celestina  (the  name  of  a  procuress 
who  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  drama,  and  by  which  it 
has  been  frequently  known),  is  mentioned  by  Herbert 
under  the  year  1598.  And  there  is  another  translation, 
or  second  edition,  in  1631,  with  the  same  title,  from 
which  all  my  acquaintance  with  this  play  is  derived. 
Oaspar  Barthius  gave  it  in  Latin,  1624,  with  the  title 
Pomobosco-didascalus/  It  was  extolled  by  some  as  a 
salutary  exposition  of  the  effects  of  vice — 

'  Antonio.  BibL  Hi8p.*Kova.    Andr^,  Mr.  Collier  (Hist,  of  Dramatic  Poetiyi 

▼.  125.    La  Celestina,  says  the  latter,  ii.  408)  has  given  a  short  account  of  this 

eerto   oontiene   nn    fatto   bene   svolto,  production,  which  he  says  "is  not  long 

e  splegato  con  episo^J  verisimili  e  natn-  enon^  for  a  play,  and  oonld  only  have 

reli,  dipinge  con  verity  i  caratterl,  ed  es-  been  acted  as  an  interlnde."    It  mnst, 

prime  talora  con  caloregli  afretti;e  tutto  therefore,   be  very  different  fhnn  the 

qnesto  k  mio  giudizio  potrii  bastare  per  originaL 

darli  il  vanto  d'  essere  stata  la  prima  com-       t  Clement,  Biblioth^ne  Onrienae.  This 

poslzione  teatrale  scritta  con  eleganza  e  translation     is    sometimes    erroneonsly 

xegolariOt.  named  Pomo^dascalns;  the  title  of  a 

•  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities,  very  dUTerent  book. 
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Qao  modo  •dolMontaUs 
Lenanmi  isgenia  et  mores  poeaent  noecere^— 

and  condemned  by  others  as  too  open  a  display  of  it. 
Bouterwek  has  ratiier  exa^erated  the  indecency  of  this 
drama,  which  is  much  less  offensive,  unless  softened  in 
the  translation,  than  in  most  of  onr  old  comedies.  The 
style  of  the  first  author  is  said  to  be  more  elegant  than 
tl^t  of  his  continuator,  but  this  is  not  very  apparent  in 
the  English  version.  The  chief  characters  tluroughout 
are  pretty  well  drawn,  and  there  is  a  vein  of  humour  in 
some  of  the  comic  parts. 

13.  The  first  edition  of  the  works  of  a  Spanish  poet, 
Juan  de  la  Enzina,  appeared  in  1501,  though  jnandeu 
they  were  probably  vnitten  in  the  preceding  Enain*. 
century.  Some  of  these  are  comedies,  as  one  biographer 
calls  tiiem,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  Bouterwek  expresses 
it,  '*  sacred  and  profeuie  eclogues,  in  the  form  of  disk 
logues,  represented  before  distinguished  persons  on  festi- 
vals." Enzina  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  Castilian  poetry, 
which,  according  to  Bouterwek,  is  but  a  short  essay  on 
the  rules  of  metre." 

14.  The  pastoral  romance,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
began  a  little  before  this  time  in  Portugal.  Arcadia  of 
An  Italian  writer  of  fine  genius,  Sannazzaro,  Sannauaio. 
adopted  it  in  his  Arcadia,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
in  1502.  Harmonious  prose  intermingled  with  graceful 
poetry,  and  with  a  fable  just  capable  of  keeping  awake 
the  attention,  though  it  could  never  excite  emotion, 
communicate  a  tone  of  pleasing  sweetness  to  this  volume. 
But  we  have  been  so  much  used  to  fictions  of  more  pas- 
sionate interest,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  the  mild  languor  of  these  early  romances. 
A  recent  writer  places  the  Arcadia  at  the  head  of  Italian 
prose  in  that  age.  ''  With  a  less  embarrassed  construe* 
tion,"  he  says,  "  than  Boccaccio,  and  less  of  a  servile 
mannerism  than  Bembo,  the  style  of  Sannazzaro  is 
simple,  flowing,  rapid,  harmonious.  If  it  should  seem 
now  and  then  too  florid  and  difiuse,  this  may  be  pardoned 
in  a  romance.  It  is  to  him,  in  short,  rather  than  to 
Bembo,  that  we  owe  the  revivsd  of  correctness  and  ele- 

°  Boaterwek;  Biogr.  UniT.,  art  En-  eqnal  knowledge  I  cannot  say.  The 
cina.  The  latter  pndses  this  work  of  dramatic  compoeitlQns  above  mentioned 
Enzina  more  higihly,  but  whether  fix>m    are  most  scarce. 
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aTi2:ht  fr^  m  th©  French  and 
t'Hitd  1^  *  Mtiety  by  oar  own* 
if  I'unbriT  are  deriTed  from 
n^-s,  a*  a  jioet,  to  the  school 

anirouiy,  since  that  of  Mnn- 

roD;U  ^\t>  taught  in    Antony 

u  14l>o.  The  title  is  of  ZerbL 
liiiuiHiii  et  singulorom  mem- 
follow,^  iis  ccencarad  the  plan  of 
ge  u  {.►bsvnre  as  well  as  fiill  of 
^s  ;  yet  the  i:^nn  of  discoveries 
aiatomist.^  with  glory  is  some- 
bi :  amung  others,  that  of  the 

rst  time,  t^tke  relations  of  voy- 
atalogiiDl hiring  the  y,,^^ 
'^h    the   ola    tl-avels    of  Oadamosto. 

iinted  sevenil  times,  and  in  dif- 
ven  tlioj^e  of  61t  John  Mandeville 
ograpliy  vf  Pti^lemyhad  appeared 
dituni^i,  and  pnerally  with  maps, 
scriptiijus  uf  the  kingdoms  of  the 
be  curiosity  cjf  modem  Enjope. 
i-^coYeritJs  tliut  signalised  the  last 
iild  not  loiior  n  juain  nntold.     We 
oibips  tlie  iirst  place  to  the  voy- 
Vcnotiaij,  ^vho.  in  1455,  under  the 
Henry  of  Furtngal,  explored  the 
tea,  tirul  bnro  a  jiart  in  discoverinir 
J      as  .veil  as  tlio  <.  uj ,.  de  Verde  islands. 
Yoyases, '  i^ay^  ^  Ute  writer,  **  the 
tnily  u  model,  and  would 
h  tliusG  of  our  best  navi- 
iiiiiiible,  its  details  are 
and  precise."*    These 
'■upy  more  than  thirty 
l^sio,  where  they  are  re- 
lir^t  appeared  at  Vicenza 

3ira^,    CliAlmeif,  Blogr,  Dirt.  "" 

utT„  art.  /.TbL         '—'**•"» f  ««• 
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gance  in  the  Italian  prose  of  Hie  sixteenth  centniy ;  and 
his  style  in  the  Arcadia  would  have  been  far  more  relished 
than  that  of  the  Asolani,  if  the  originality  of  his  poetry 
had  not  engrossed  our  attention."  He  was  the  first  who 
employed  in  any  considerable  degree  the  sdrucdob  verse^ 
though  it  occurs  before;  but  the  difficulty  of  finding 
rhymes  for  it  drives  him  frequently  upon  unauthorised 
plmtses.  He  may  also  be  reckoned  ^e  first  who  restored 
the  polished  style  of  Petrarch,  which  no  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  successfully  emulated.'' 

15.  The  Asolani  of  Peter  Bembo,  a  dialogue,  the  scene 
Asolani  of  ^^  which  is  laid  at  Asola,  in  the  Venetian  teiri- 
Bembo.  tory,  worc  published  in  1505.  They  are  dis- 
quisitions on  love,  tedious  enough  to  our  present  appre- 
hension, but  in  a  style  so  pure  and  polite,  that  tiiey 
became  the  favourite  reading  among  the  superior  ranks 
in  Italy,  where  the  coldness  and  pedantry  of  such  dis- 
sertations were  forgiven  for  their  classical  dignity  and 
moral  truth.  The  Asolani  has  been  thought  to  make  an 
epoch  in  Italian  literature,  though  the  Arcadia  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  original  and  striking  work  of  genius. 

16.  I  do  not  find  at  what  time  the  poems  in  the  Scottish 

dialect  by  William  Dunbar  were  published ;  but 
i^^»r-  cc  "phe  Thistle  and  the  Kose,"  on  the  marriage 
of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  of  England  in  1503,  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  written  very  little  after  that 
time.  Dunbar,  therefore,  has  the  honour  of  leading  the 
vanguard  of  British  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  allegorical  poem,  The  Golden  Targe,  is  of  a  more 
extended  range,  and  displays  more  creative  power.  The 
versification  of  Dimbar  is  remarkably  hamionious  and 
exact  for  his  age;  and  his  descriptions  are  often  very 
lively  and  picturesque.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  too  much  of  sunrise  and  singing-birds  in  all  our 

*  Salfi,  ContinTUiticm  de  Gingn^n^.  z.  The  French  language,  which  is  not  well 

92 ;  Cornlani,  iv.  12.     Boscoe  speaks  of  adapted  to  poetry,  would  have  lost  s(»ne 

the  Arcadia  with  less  admiration,  bnt  of  its  most  imaginative  passages,  with 

perhaps  more  according  to  the  feelings  of  which  BuflTon,  St  Pierre,  and  others  have 

the  general  reader.    But  I  cannot  alto-  enriched  it»  if  a  highly  ornamented  prose 

gether  concur  in  his  sweeping  denunda-  had  been  wholly  proscribed ;  and  we  may 

Hon  of  poetical  prose,  **  that  hermaphro-  say  the  same  with  eqoal  truth  of  oar  own. 

dite  of  literature."     Id  many  styles  of  It  is  another  thing  to  condemn  the  peod- 

composition,  and  none  more  than  such  as  liar  style  of  poetry  in  writings  that  from 

the  Arcadia,  it  may  be  read  with  delight^  their  sut))ect  demand  a  very  different 

and  without  wouudiug  a  rational  taste,  toneti 
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medisBval  poetry;  a  note  caught  from  the  French  and 
Provencal  writers,  and  repeated  to  satiety  by  our  own. 
The  allegorical  characters  of  Dunbar  are  derived  from 
the  same  source.  He  belongs,  as  a  poet,  to  the  school 
of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate.^ 

17.  The  first  book  upon  anatomy,  since  that  of  Mun- 
dinus,  was  by  Zerbi  of  Verona,  who  taught  in  Anatomy 
the  University  of  Padua  in  1495.  The  title  is  <>*  zerw. 
Liber  anatomisB  corporis  humani  et  singulorum  mem- 
brorum  illius,  1603.  He  follows  in  general  the  plan  of 
Mundinus,  and  his  language  is  obscure  as  well  as  full  of 
inconvenient  abbreviations  ;  yet  the  germ  of  discoveries 
that  have  crowned  later  anatomists  with  glory  is  some- 
times perceptible  in  Zerbi :  among  others,  that  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.' 

18.  We  now,  for  the  first  time,  take  relations  of  voy- 
ages into  our  literary  catalogue.  During  the  voyages  of 
fifteenth  century,  though  the  old  travels  of  CadamoBto. 
Marco  Polo  had  been  printed  several  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  even  those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville 
once ;  though  the  Cosmography  of  Ptolemy  had  appeared 
in  not  less  than  seven  editions,  and  generally  with  maps, 
few,  if  any,  original  descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  had  gratified  the  curiosity  of  modem  Europe. 
But  the  stupendous  discoveries  that  signalised  the  last 
years  of  that  age  could  not  long  remain  imtold.  We 
may,  however,  give  perhaps  the  first  place  to  the  voy- 
ages of  Cadamosto,  a  Yenetian,  who,  in  1456,  under  the 
protection  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  explored  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  bore  a  part  in  discovering 
its  two  great  rivers  as  well  as  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands. 
"  The  relation  of  his  voyages,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  the 
earliest  of  modem  travels,  is  truly  a  model,  and  would 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  those  of  our  best  navi- 
gators. Its  arrangement  is  admirable,  its  details  are 
interesting,  its  descriptions  clear  and  precise." '  These 
voyages  of  Cadamosto  do  not  occupy  more  than  thirty 
pages  in  the  collection  of  Eamusio,  where  they  are  re- 
printed.   They  are  said  to  have  first  appeared  at  Vicenza 

7  Warton,  iii.  90.    EUis  (Spedmens,  Lydgate.    Ch&Imen's  Blogr.  Diet 

L   377)   strangely   calls   Danbar   **  fhe  '  Portal,  Hist,  de  rAnatomie ;  Biogr. 

greatest  poet  that  Scotland  has  prodaoed."  Univ.,  art  Zerbi. 

nnkerton  places  him  abore  Chancer  and  "  Biogr.  Univ.,  art  Cadamosto. 
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in  1507,  with  the  title  Prima  navigazione  per  1*  oceano 
alle  terre  de'  negri  della  bassa  Ethiopa  di  Luigi  Cada- 
mosto.  It  is  supposed,  however,  hj  Brunet,  that  no  sepa- 
rate acooTint  of  Cadamosto's  voyage  exists  earlier  thim 
1519,  and  that  this  of  1507  is  a  confasion  with  the  next 
book.  This  was  a  still  more  important  production, 
announcing  the  great  discoveries  that  Americo  Vespucci 
was  suffered  to  wrest,  at  least  in  name,  from  a  more 
illustrious  though  ill-requited  Italian :  Mondo  nuovo,  e 
pessi  nuovamente  ritrovati  da  Alberico  Vesputio  Floren- 
tino  intitolati.  Yicenza,  1507.  But  this  includes  the 
voyage  of  Cadanlosto.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
earlier  work  on  America  had  been  published;  but  an 
epistle  of  Columbus  himself,  de  insulis  Indias  nuper  in* 
ventis,  was  twice  printed  about  1493  in  Germany,  and 
probably  in  other  countries;  and  a  few  other  brief 
notices  of  the  recent  discovery  are  to  be  traced.  We  find 
also  in  1508  an  account  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East, 
which,  being  announced  as  a  translation  from  the  native 
language  into  Latin,  may  be  presumed  to  have  appeared 
before.^ 


Sect,  n,  .1511-1520. 

Age  of  Leo  X. — Italian  Dramatic  Poetry — Claasical  Learning,  especially  Greek,  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England  ~  Utopia  of  More— Erasmus  ~  His  Adages  ~ 
Political  Satire  contained  in  them  ^  Opposition  of  the  Monks  to  Learning — 
Antipathy  of  Erasmus  to  them — Their  Attack  on  Reuchlin  —  Origin  of  Befonna* 
tion — Lather — Ariosto  —  Character  of  the  Orlando  Forioso — Variona  Woiks  of 
Amusement  in  modem  Languages — £iigUsh  Poetiy  —  Fbmponatius — Baymand 
Lully. 

19.  Leo  X.  became  pope  in  1513.  His  chief  distinction, 
no  doubt,  is  owing  to  his  encouragement  of  the 
patronage  axts,  or,  more  strictly,  to  the  completion  of 
of  letters,  ^hoso  Splendid  labours  of  Baffaelle  under  his 
pontificate,  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  prede- 
cessor. We  have  here  only  to  do  with  literature ;  and 
in  the  promotion  of  this  he  certainly  deserves  a  mnch 

b  See   Brunet,  Manuel   du  Libralre,  corrects  the   former,   and  haa  enabled 

arts.     Itinerarimn,     Primo,    Vespucci,  me  to  state  M.  Brunef  s  opinion  moi« 

[Also  his  Supplement  au  Manuel  du  Li-  dearly  than  in  my  first  editions — 1842.1, 
braire,  art  Vespucci.     This  last  article 
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higher  name  than  any  former  pope,  except  Nioolas  Y., 
who,  considering  the  difference  of  the  times,  and  the 
greater  solidify  of  his  own  character,  as  certainly  stands 
fan  above  him.  Leo  began  by  placing  men  of  letters  in 
the  most  honourable  stations  of  his  court.  There  were 
two,  Bembo  and  Sadolet,  who  had  by  common  confession 
reached  a  consummate  elegance  of  style,  in  comparison 
of  which  the  best  productions  of  the  last  age  seemed 
very  imperfect.  They  were  made  apostolical  secretaries. 
Beroaldo,  second  of  the  name,  whose  fSather,  though  a 
more  fertile  author,  was  inferior  to  bim  in  taste,  waa 
intrusted  with  the  Yatican  library.  John  Lascaris  and 
Marcus  Musurus  were  invited  to  reside  at  Bome;**  and 
the  pope,  considering  it,  he  says,  no  small  part  of  his 
ponlifical  duty  to  promote  the  Latin  literature,  caused 
search  to  be  made  everywhere  for  manuscripts.  This 
expression  sounds  rather  oddly  in  his  mouth ;  and  the 
less  religious  character  of  Transalpine  literature  is  visible 
in  this  as  in  everything  else. 

20.  The  personal  taste  of  Leo  was  almost  entirely  di- 
rected towards  poetry  and  the  beauties  of  style.  Roman 
This,  Tiraboschi  seems  to  hint,  might  cause  the  gymnasimn. 
more  serious  learning  of  antiquity  to  be  rather  neglected. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  ground  for  this 
charge.  We  owe  to  Leo  the  publication,  by  Beroaldo, 
of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annab  of  Tacitus,  which 
had  lately  been  found  in  a  German  monastery.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  1514  above  one  hundred 'professors  re- 
ceived salaries  in  the  Boman  University  or  gymna^ 
sium,  restored  by  the  pope  to  its  alienated  revenues.** 

^  John  Lascaris,  wbo  is  not  to  be  oon-  llshed  a\  Paris.  Bat  these  being  post- 
founded  with  Constantlne  Lascaris^  bj  poned,  Lascaris  spent  the  remainder  of 
some  thoi^t  to  be  his  father,  and  to  his  life  partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  Rome, 
whom  we  owe  a  Greek  grammar,  after  and  died  in  the  latter  d^  in  1536.  Hody 
oontiuning  for  several  years  nnder  the  de  Oneds  iUnstribus. 
patronage  of  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  where  <i  We  are  indebted  to  Roscoe  for  pub- 
he  was  editor  of  the  Anthologla,  or  col-  lishing  this  list  Bat  as  the  number  of 
lection  of  epigrams,  printed  in  1494,  on  one  hundred  professors  might  lead  us  to 
the  fall  of  the  Medid  family  entered  the  expect  a  most  comprehensiye  scheme,  it 
service  of  Charles  VIIL,  and  lived  many  may  be  mentioned  that  they  consisted  of 
years  at  Paris.  He  was  afterwards  em-  four  for  theology,  eleven  for  canon  law, 
ployed  by  Louis  XII.  as  minister  at  twenty  for  civil  law,  sixteen  for  medicine, 
Venice.  After  a  residence  of  some  dura-  two  for  metaphysics,  five  for  philosophy 
Uatk  at  Rome,  he  was  induced  by  Frands  (probably  physics),  two  for  ethics,  four 
L  in  1518  to  organize  the  literary  insti-  for  logic,  one  for  astrology  (probably  as- 
tatioQS  designed  by  the  king  to  be  estab-  tronomy),  two  for  mathematics,  eighteen 
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Leo  seems  to  have  founded  a  seminary  distinct  from  the 
former,  tinder  the  superintendence  of  Lascaris,  for  the 
sole  study  of  Greek,  and  to  have  brought  over  young 
men  as  teachers  from  Greece.  In  this  academy  a  Greek 
press  was  established,  where  the  scholiasts  on  Homer 
were  printed  in  1517. • 

21.  Leo  was  a  great  admirer  of  Latin  poetry ;  and  in 
i^tin  1^  time  the  chief  poeta  of  Italy  seem  to  have 
poetry,  written  Several  of  their  works,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  afterwards.  The  poems  of  Pontanus,  which 
naturally  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  were  first 
printed  in  1513  and  1518;  and  those  of  Mantuan,  in  a 
collective  form,  about  the  same  time. 

22.  The  Kosmunda  of  Eucellai,  a  tragedy  in  the  Italian 
Italian  language,  on  the  ancient  regular  model,  was  re- 
t»Bedy.    presented  before  Leo  at  Florence  in  1515.     It 

was  the  earliest  known  trial  of  blank  verse ;  but  it  is 
acknowledged  by  Bucellai  himself  that  the  Sophonisba 
of  his  friend  Trissino,  which  is  dedicated  to  Leo  in  the 
same  year,  though  not  published  till  1524,  preceded  and 
suggested  his  own  tragedy.'    The  Sophonisba  is  strictly 


for  riietoric,  three  for  Greek,  and  thirteen 
for  grammar,  in  all  a  hundred  and  one. 
The  salaries  are  subjoined  in  every  in- 
stance; the  highest  are  among  the  me- 
dical professors;'  the  Greek  are  also 
high.  Boscoe,  iL  333,  and  Append.  No. 
89. 

Rosooe  remarks  that  medical  1)otany 
was  one  of  the  sciences  tai^^t,  and  that 
it  was  the  earliest  instance.  If  this  be 
right,  Bonafede  of  Padoa  cannot  have 
been  the  first  who  taught  botany  in 
Europe,  as  we  read  that  he  did  in  1633. 
But  in  the  roll  of  these  Roman  professors 
we  only  find  that  one  was  appointed  ad 
declarationem  simplicium  medicin».  I 
do  not  think  this  means  more  than  the 
materia  medica ;  we  cannot  infer  that  he 
lectured  upon  the  plants  themselves. 

*  Tiraboschi;  Hody,  p.  247;  Roscoe, 
ch.  1 1 .  Leo  was  anticipated  in  his  Greek 
editions  by  Chigi,  a  private  Roman,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Comelio  Benigno, 
and  with  Calliergus,  a  Cretan,  for  his 
printer,  gave  to  the  world  two  good  edi- 
tions of  Pindar  and  Theocritus  in  1616 
and  1516. 

t  This  dedication,  with  a  sort  of  apo- 


logy for  writing  tragedies  in  Italian,  will 
be  found  in  Roscoe's  Appendix,  voL  vL 
Roscoe  quotes  a  few  words  from  RuceU 
lai's  dedicati(m  of  his  poem,  L'Api,  to 
Trissino,  acknowledging  the  latter  as  tiie 
inventor  of  blank  verse.  Voi  foste  il 
prime,  che  questo  modo  di  scrivere,  in 
versi  matemi,  liberi  delle  rime,  poneste  in 
luoc.  life  of  Leo  X.,  ch.  16.  See  also 
Gingu^n^.  vol.  vi,  and  Walker's  Memoir 
on  Italian  Tragedy,  as  well  as  Tiraboschi. 
The  earliest  Italian  tragedy,  which  is  also 
on  the  sut^ect  of  Sophonisba.  by  Galeotto 
del  Carretto,  was  presented  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Mantua  in  1502.  But  we  do 
not  find  that  it  was  brought  on  the  stage ; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  it  was  printed  so  early 
as  the  present  decad.  But  an  edition  of 
the  Pamphila,  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
Sigismunda,  by  Antonio  da  Pistqfa,  wafl 
printed  at  Venice  in  1508.  Walker,  p. 
11.  Gingu^n^  has  been  ignorant  of  this 
very  curious  piece,  from  which  Walker 
had  given  a  few  extracts,  in  rhymed  mea- 
sures of  different  kinds.  Gingudn^  in- 
deed had  never  seen  Walker's  book,  and 
his  own  is  the  worse  for  it  Walker  was 
not  a  man  of  much  vigour  of  mind,  bul 
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on  the  Greek  model,  divided  only  by  the  odes  of  the 
chorus,  but  not  into  five  portions  or  acts.  The  sortion!8i» 
speeches  in  this  tragedy  are  sometimeB  too  long,  '^nattao, 
i^e  style  unadorned,  the  descriptions  now  and  then 
trivial.  But  in  general  there  is  a  classical  dignity  about 
the  sentiments,  which  are  natural,  though  not  novel ;  and 
the  latter  part,  which  we  should  call  the  fifth  act,  is  tfvlj 
noble,  simple,  and  pathetic.  Trissino  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Greek  drama,  and  had  imbibed  its 
spirit ;  seldom  has  Euripides  written  with  more  tender*' 
ness,  or  chosen  a  subject  more  fitted  to  his  genius ;  for 
that  of  Sophonisba,  in  which  many  have  followed  Tris- 
sino with  inferior  success,  is  wholly  for  the  Greek  school ; 
it  admits,  with  no  great  dif&culty,  of  the  chorus,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  chiefly  depend  on  Sophonisba  herself ;  fo^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  Masinissa  respectable,  nor  has 
Trissino  succeeded  in  attempting  it.  The  long  con- 
tinuance of  alternate  speeches  in  single  lines,  frequent 
in  this  tragedy,  will  not  displease  those  to  whom  old 
associations  are  recalled  by  it. 

23.  The  Rosmunda  falls,  in  my  opinion,  below  the 
Sophonisba,  though  it  is  the  work  of  a  better  luwnmida 
poet;  and  perhaps  in  language  and  description  of  R^ceUai. 
it  is  superior.  What  is  told  in  narration,  according  to 
the  ancient  inartificial  form  of  tragedy,  is  finely  told ; 
but  the  emotions  are  less  represented  than  in  the  Sopho- 
nisba ;  the  priacipal  character  is  less  interesting,  and  the 
story  is  unpleasing.  Eucellai  led  the  way  to  those  accu- 
mulations of  horrible  and  disgusting  circmnstances  which 
deformed  the  European  stage  for  a  century  afterwards. 
The  Rosmunda  is  divided  into  five  acts,  but  preserves 
the  chorus.  It  contains  imitations  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, especially  the  Antigone,  as  the  Sophonisba  does  of 
the  Ajax  and  the  Medea.  Some  lines  in  the  latter,  ex- 
tolled by  modem  critics,  are  simply  translated  from  the 
ancient  tragedians. 

24.  Two  comedies  by  Ariosto  seem  to  have  been  acted 

had  some  taste,  and  great  knowledge  of  standing  the  testimony  of  Ruoellai  hbn- 

his  subject    This  tragedy  is  mentioned  self  above  quoted,  it  is  shown  by  Walker 

Ij  Quadrio,  Iv.  58,  with  the  title  II  Hlos-  (Appendix,  No.  3)  that  blank  verse  had 

trato  e  F&nfila,  doi  amaiiti.  been  occasionally  employed  before  Tri»> 

It  may  be  observed  that,  notwith-  sino. 
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about  1512,  and  were  written  as  early  as  1495,  when 
GomediM  ^0  was  bnt  twenty-one  years  old,  which  entitles 
of  Arioata  him  to  the  piaise  of  having  first  conoeived  and 
oanied  into  effect  the  idea  of  regular  comedies,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient,  though  Bibbiena  had  the  advantage 
of  first  occupying  the  stage  with  his  Oalandjra.  The 
Oassaria  and  Suppositi  of  Ariosto  are,  like  the  Calandra, 
free  imitations  of  the  manner  of  Plautus,  in  a  spirited  and 
natural  dialogue,  and  with  that  graceful  flow  of  language 
which  appears  spontaneous  in  all  his  writings.* 

25.  The  north  of  Italy  still  endured  the  wajfetre  of 
stranger  armies ;  Bavenna,  Novara,  Marignan, 
printed  in     attest  the  well-fought  contention.    Aldus,  how* 
Italy.  ever,  returning  to  Venice  in  1512,  published 

many  editions  before  his  death  in  1516.  Pindar,  Plato, 
and  Lysias  first  appeared  in  1513;  Athenaeus  in  1514; 
Xenophon,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias  in  1516;  Plutarch's 
Lives  in  1517.  The  Aldine  press  then  continued  under 
his  father-in-law,  Andrew  Asola,  but  with  rather  dimi- 
nished credit.  It  appears  that  the  works  printed  during 
this  period,  from  1511  to  1520,  were,  at  Borne  116,  at 
Milan  91,  at  Florence  133,  and  at  Venice  511.  This  is, 
perhaps,  less  than  from  the  general  renown  of  Leo's  age 
we  should  have  expected.  We  may  select,  among  the 
CeiiM  original  publications,  the  Lectiones  Antiquae  of 
i^iuxugin™-  Caelius  Ehodiginus  (1516),  and  a  little  treatise 
on  Italian  grammar  by  Fortunio,  which  has  no  claim  to 
notice  but  as  the  earliest  book  on  the  subject.^  The 
former,  though  not  the  first,  appears  to  have  been  by  far 
the  best  and  most  extensive  collection  hitherto  made  from 
the  stores  of  antiquity.  It  is  now  hardly  remembered ; 
but  obtained  almost  universal  praise,  even  from  severe 
critics,  for  the  deep  erudition  of  its  author,  who,  in  a 
somewhat  rude  style,  pours  forth  explanations  of  obscure 
and  emendations  of  corrupted  passages,  with  profuse  dis- 
play of  knowledge  in  the  customs  and  even  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  but  more  especially  in  medicine  and 

S  Oinga^ne,  tL  183,  218,  has  given  a  dease  stampato,   a  darne  insegnamenti 

ftill  analyais  of  these  celebrated  comedies,  d'  Italiana,  non  gik  eloquenza,  ma  lingiuu 

They  are  placed  next  to  those  of  Madd-  FontonJni  dell'  eloquenza  Italiana,  p.  5. 

avel  l^  most  Italian  critics.  Fifteen  editions  were  printed  within  six 

h  Regole   grammaticali   deUa  volgar  years;  a  dedsive  proof  of  the  importaooa 

llQgna.    (Anoona.  1616.)     Qnesto  libro  attached  to  the  salOect. 
Aior  di  dnbbio  h  stato  11  prime  die  si  vi- 
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botany.  Yet  he  seems  to  haYC  inserted  much  without 
discrimination  of  its  value,  and  often  without  authority. 
A  more  perfect  edition  was  published  in  1550,  extending 
to  thirty  books  instead  of  sixteen.' 

26.  It  may  be  seen  that  Italy,  with  all  the  lustre  of 
Leo's  reputation,  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
very  remarkable  advance  in  learning  during  primed  in 
his  pontificate  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  ad-  ™^  '^ 
mitted  that  the  elegant  biography  of  Boscoe,  "°"y- 
in  making  the  public  more  familiar  with  the  subject,  did 
not  raise  the  previous  estimation  of  its  hero  and  of  his 
times.  Meanwhile  the  Ciscdpine  regions  were  gaining 
ground  upon  their  brilliant  neighbour.  From  the  Pa- 
risian press  issued  in  these  ten  years  eight  hundred 
books;  among  which  were  a  Greek  Lexicon  byAleander, 
in  1512,  and  four  more  little  grammatical  works,  with  a 
short  romance  in  Greek.^  This  is  trifling  indeed ;  but  in 
the  cities  on  the  Ehine  something  more  was  done  in  that 
language.  A  Greek  grammar,  probably  quite  elemen- 
tary, was  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1511 ;  one  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1512, — thrice  reprinted  in  the  next  three  years. 
These  were  succeeded  by  a  translation  of  Theodore  Gaza's 
grammar  by  Erasmus,  in  1516,  by  the  Progymnasmata 
Grsacae  Literaturse  of  Luscinius,  in  1617,  and  by  the 
Introductiones  in  Linguam  Grsecam  of  Croke,  in  1520. 
Isocrates  and  Lucian  appeared  at  Strasburg  in  1516 ;  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  next  year,  besides  four  smaller 
tracts ; "  several  more  followed  before  the  end  of  the 
decad.  At  Basle  the  excellent  printer  Frobenius,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Erasmus,  had  established  himself  as 
early  as  1491.*  Besides  the  great  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Erasmus,  which  issued  from  his  press,  we 
find,  before  the  close  of  1520,  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Aldus,  the  Ehetoric  and 
Poetics  of  Aristotle,  the  first  two  books  of  the  Odyssey, 

i  Blount.  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  Rhodiginos.  A.D.  1522  apnd  Carlonein  Impresso,  e^ec' 

k  [It  iB  said  in  Liron,  Singularit^s  His-  tas.   Ido  not  find  this  Lexicon  mentioned 

toriqnes,  i.  490,  that  one  Cheradamus  by  Brunei  or  Watts.— 1842.] 

taught  Greek  at  Paris  about  1517,  and  ■*  These  were  published  by  Luflcinlus 

published  a  Greek  lexicon  there  in  1523:  (Nachtigall),  a  native  of  Strasburg,  and 

Lexicon  Graecum,  caeteris  omnibus  ani  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  literary 

in  Italia  aut  Gallia  Germaniave,  antehac  academy  established  by  Wimpbeling  in 

excoais  muTto  locupletius,  utpote  supra  that  city.    Biogr.  Univ. 

ter  mille  additionea  BasiUensi  Lexico,  <>  BIbgr.  Univ. 
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and  several  grammatical  treatises.  At  Cologne  two  or 
three  small  Greek  pieces  were  printed  in  1517.  And 
LoTivain,  besides  the  Plntus  of  Aristophanes  in  1518, 
and  three  or  four  others  about  the  same  time,  sent  forth 
in  the  year  1520  six  Grreek  editions,  among  which  were 
Lucian,  Theocritus,  and  two  tragedies  of  Euripides.''  We 
may  hence  perceive  that  the  Greek  language  now  first 
became  known  and  taught  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low 
Countries. 
27.  It  is  evident  that  these  works  were  chiefly  designed 

for  students  in  the  universities.  But  it  is  to  be 
gc^ura  in  obscrved,  that  Greek  literature  was  now  much 
**»«^  more  cultivated  than  before.    In  France  there 

were,  indeed,  not  many  names  that  could  be 
brought  forward;  but  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  commonly 
called  Faber  Stapulensis,  was  equal  to  writing  criticisms 
on  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus.  He  bears  a  hi^ 
character  among  contemporary  critics  for  his  other  writ- 
ings, which  are  chiefly  on  theological  and  philosophical 
subjects ;  but  it  appears  by  his  age  that  he  must  have 
come  late  to  the  study  of  Greek.**  That  difficult  language 
was  more  easily  mastered  by  younger  men.  Greryiany 
had  already  produced  some  deserving  of  remembrance. 
A  cqjrrespondent  of  Erasmus,  in  1615,  writes  to  recom- 
mend QEcolampadius  as  "  not  unlearned  in  Greek  litera- 
ture."' Melanchthon  was,  even  in  his  early  youth, 
deemed  competent  to  criticise  Erasmus  himself.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
of  antiquity.  He  was  the  first  who  printed  Terence  as 
verse.'  The  library  of  this  great  scholar  was  in  1835 
sold  in  London,  and  was  proved  to  be  his  own  by  innu- 
merable marginal  notes  of  illustration  and  correction. 

P  The  whole  number  of  books,  accord-  l  Jortin's  Erasmus,  L  92 ;  Bayle,  Fevre 

Ing  to  Pkmzer,  printed  frcm  1511  to  1820  d'Etaples ;  Blomit ;  Biogr.  Univ. :  Febfire 

at  Strasbarg,  was  373;  at  Basle,  289 ;  at  d'Etaples. 

Cologne,  120;  at  Ldpsic,  462;  at  Lou-  ^  Erasmns   himself  says   afterwards, 

vain,  57.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  re-  (Eoolampadins  satis  novit  GrsBC^,  Lathii 

mind  the  reader  once  more  that  these  sermonis  ndior;  quanqnam  ille  magis 

lists  mnst  be  very  defective  as  to  the  peocat  indiligentia  qnam  imperitia. 

slighter  class  of  publications,  which  have  *  Cox's  Life  of  Melanchthon,  p.  19. 

often  perished  to  every  copy.    Panzer  is  Melanchthon  wrote  Greek  verse  indiffer- 

reckoned  more  imperfect  after  1600  than  ently  and  incorrectly,  but  Latin  with 

before.    Biogr.  Universelle.    In  England,  spirit  and  elegance:  specimens  of  both 

we  find  thirty-six  by  Pynaon,  and  sixty-  are   given  in  Dr.  Cox's  valuable  Wo- 

six  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  within  these  graphy. 
ten  years. 
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Beatus  Ehenaniis  stands  perhaps  next  to  him  as  a  scholar ; 
and  we  may  add  the  names  of  LTiscinius,  of  Bilibald 
Pirckheimer,  a  learned  senator  of  Nuremberg,  who  made 
several  translations,  and  of  Petrus  Mosellanus,  who  be- 
came about  1518  lecturer  in  Greek  at  Leipsic*  He 
succeeded  aur  distinguished  countryman  Eichard  Croke, 
a  pupil  of  Grocyn,  who  had  been  invited  to  Leipsic  in 
1514,  with  the  petty  salary  of  fifteen  guilders,  but  with 
the  privilege  of  receiving  other  remuneration  from  his 
scholars,  and  had  the  signal  honour  of  first  imbuing  the 
students  of  Northern  Germany  with  a  knowledge  of  that 
language."  One  or  two  trifling  works  on  Greek  gram- 
mar were  published  by  Croke  during  this  decennium. 
Geratinus,  who  took  his  name,  in  the  fanciful  style  of  the 
times,  from  his  birthplace,  Horn  in  Holland,  was  now 
professor  of  Greek  at  Louvain;  and  in  1526,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Erasmus,  became  the  successor  of 
Mosellanus  at  Leipsic*  William  Cop,  a  native  of  Basle, 
and  physician  to  Francis  I.,  published  in  this  period 
some  translations  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

28.  Cardinal  Ximenez  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury founded  a  college  at  Alcald,  his  fiivourite   ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
university,  for  the  three  learned  laugus^es.  A^iaSSTand 
This  example  was  followed  by  Jerome  Buslei-  ^^^"i°- 
den,  who  by  his  last  testament,  in  1516  or  1517,  esta- 

.  «  The  lives  and  eharacters  of  Bhena-  paying  whatever  he  demanded,  of  atteud- 

niifi,  Pirckheimer,  and  Mosellanus  will  ing  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

1)6  found  in  Blount,  Niceron,  and  the  Melanchthon  apud  Meiners,  1.  163.    A 

Biographie  Universelle ;  also  in  Gerdes's  pretty  good  life  of  Croke  is  in  Chalmers's 

Historia    EvangeL     Benov.,     Helchior  Biographical  Dictlonaiy.    Bayle  does  not 

Adam,  and  other  less  common  hooks.  mention  him.     Croke  was  educated  at 

"  Crocus  regnat  in  Academia  lipsiensi.  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  he 

pabUcitoflGrKcasdocenslitteras.  Erasm.  went  fh>m  Eton  in  1506,  and  is  said  to 

Epist  civil  6th  June,  1614.     Eichhom  have  learned  Greek  at  Oxford  £nom  Gro- 

says,  that  Conrad  Celtes  and  others  had  cyn,  while  still  a  scholar  of  King's, 

taught  Latin  only,  iiL  2T2.    Camerarins,  «  Erasmus  gives  a  very  high  character 

who  studied  for  three  years  under  Croke,  of   Oeratinus.      Grecte  Ihagnae   peritia 

gives  htm  a  very  high  character;  qui  superat  vel  tres  Moeellanos,  nee  inferior, 

primus  putabatnr  ita  docuisse  Grsecam  ut  arlHtror,  Boman»  linguae  facundia. 

linguam  in  Germauia,  ut  plane  perdisci  Epist  nocxxxvU.    Oeratinus  Grsecanicae 

Ulam  posse,  et  quid  momenti  ad  omnem  literatnrs  tam  exacte  callens,  ut  vix 

doctrhua  eruditionem  atque  cultum  hu-  unum  aut  alteram  habeat  Italia  quicum 

jus  cognltio  allatura  esse  videretur,  nos-  dubitem  hunc  oommittere.    Magnse  doc- 

tri  homines  seseintelUgere  arbitrarentur.  trinse  erat  Mosellanus,  spei  majoris,  et 

Vita  Melanchthonis,   p.  27;  and  Vita  amabam  unic^  hominis  ingonium,  nee 

Eoboni  Hessi,  p.  4.    He  was  received  at  falso  dicunt  odiosas  esse  oomparationes; 

Leipsic  "  like  a  heavenly  messenger :"  sed  hoc  ipsa  causa  me  compeUit  dicere, 

every  one  was  proud  of  knowing  him,  of  longe  alia  res  est    Epist  Dccxzzviii. 
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blished  a  similar  foundation  at  Louvain«^  From  this 
source  proceeded  many  men  of  conspicuous  erudition  and 
ability ;  and  Louvain,  through  its  Collegium  trilingue, 
became  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  Deventer  had  l^n 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  the  chief  seat  of  Belgian 
learning,  but  the  means  of  difiPiising  it  over  parts  of 
Germany.  Its  institution  was  resisted  by  the  monks  and 
theologians,  unyielding  though  beaten  adversaries  of 
literature." 

29.  It  cannot  be  said  that  many  yet  on  this  side  of  the 
Latin  style  Alps  wroto  Latin  well.  Budaaus  is  harsh  and 
in  France,  unpolisbed ;  Erasmus  fluent,  spirited,  and  never 
at  a  loss  to  express  his  meaning ;  nor  is  his  style  much 
defistced  by  barbarous  words,  though  by  no  means  exempt 
from  them ;  yet  it  seldom  roaches  a  point  of  classical 
elegance.  Francis  Sylvius  (probably  Dubois),  brother 
of  a  celebrated  physician,  endeavoured  to  inspire  a  taste 
for  purity  of  style  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He  had, 
however,  acquired  it  himself  late,  for  some  of  his  writingB 
are  barbarous.  The  favourable  influence  of  Sylvius  was 
hardly  earlier  than  1520.'  The  writer  most  solicitous 
about  his  diction  waa  Longolius  (Christopher  de  Longuei^ 
a  native  of  Malines),  the  only  true  Ciceronian  out  of 
Italy ;  in  which  country,  however,  he  passed  so  much 
time,  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  accoimted  a  mere  Cisalpine. 
Like  others  of  the  Ciceronian  denomination,  he  was  more 
ambitious  of  saying  common  things  well^  than  of  produc- 
ing what  was  intrinsically  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

30.  We  have  the*  imposing  testimony  of  Erasmus  him- 
Q^^  self,  that  neitiier  France  nor  Grermany  stood  so 
scholars  In  high  about  this  period  as  England.  That  ccmn- 
Kngiand.    ^^  ^q  g^yg^  ^^  distant  from  Italy,  stands  next 

to  it  in  the  esteem  of  the  learned.  This,  however,  is 
written  in  1524.  About  the  end  of  the  present  decennial 
period  we  can  produce  a  not  very  small  number  of  persons 
possessing  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
tongue,  more,  perhaps,  than  could  be  traced  in  Franoe, 
though  all  together  might  not  weigh  as  heavy  as  Budseus 
alone.  Such  were  Grocyn,  the  patriareh  of  English, 
learning,  who  died  in  1519 ;  Linacre,  whose  translation 

y  Bayle,  art  Bosldden.  *  Von  der  Hardt,  Hist  Litt  BeformaL 

■  Bayle,  art  Sylvina. 
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of  Galen,  first  printed  in  1621,  is  one  of  the  few  in  that 
age  that  escape  censure  for  inelegance  or  incorrect- 
ness ;  Latimer,  beloved  and  admired  by  his  friends,  but 
of  whom  we  have  no  memorial  in  any  writings  of  his 
own ;  More,  known  as  a  Greek  scholar  by  epigrams  of 
some  merit ;  ^  Lilly,  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  who  had 
acquired  Greek  at  Khodes,  but  whose  reputation  is 
better  preserved  by  the  grammars  that  bear  his  name ; 
Lupsett,  who  is  said  to  have  learned  from  Lilly,  and  who 
taught  some  time  at  Oxford;  Eichard  Croke,  already 
named ;  Gerard  Lister,  a  physician,  to  whom  Erasmus 
gives  credit  for  skill  in  the  three  languages ;  Pace  and 
Tunstall,  both  men  well  known  in  the  history  of  those 
times ;  Lee  and  Stokesley,  afterwards  bishops,  the  former 
of  whom  published  Annotations  on  the  Greek  Testament 
of  Erasmjis  at  Basle  in  1620,"  and  probably  Gardiner, 
Clement,  one  of  Wolsey's  first  lecturers  at  Oxford;**  Brian, 
Wakefield,  Bullock,  Tyndale,  and  a  few  more  whose 
names  appear  in  Pits  and  Wood.     We  could  not  of 


b  The  Greek  verseB  of  More  and  Lilly, 
I^ogymnasmata  Mori  etLillii,  were  pub- 
lished at  Basle,  1618.  It  is  in  this  vo- 
Itime  that  the  distich,  about  which  some 
cmioiily  has  been  shown,  is  found;  In- 
veni  portnm,  spes  et  fortnna  valete,  &c. 
Bat  it  is  a  translation  from  an  old  Greek 
^igram. 

Quid  tandem  non  prestitisset  admira- 
bills  ista  naturae  felicitas,  si  hoc  ingenium 
institulsset  Italia?  si  totnm  Musaxum 
sacris  vacasset?  si  ad  Justam  frugem  ac 
▼elnt  autnmnum  sumn  maturuisset? 
Epigrammata  lusit  adolescens  admodum, 
ac  pleraque  puer ;  Britanniam  suam  nun- 
QTiam  egressus  est,  nisi  semel  atque  ite- 
nun  principis  sni  nomine  legatlone  func- 
tus apud  Flandros.  Praeter  rem  uzoriam, 
pneter  cnras  domesticas.  praeter  publici 
muneris  functionem  et  causamm  undas, 
tot  tantisque  regni  negotiis  distrahitur, 
nt  mirerlfl  esse  otium  vel  cogitandl  de 
libris.  Epist  dxix.  Aug.  1517.  In  the 
Gioeronianus  he  speaks  of  More  with 
more  discriminating  praise,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  illustrative  of  that  just  quoted. 

'^  Erasmus  does  n6t  spare  Lee.  EpisL 
ocxlviii.  Quo  uno  nihllunquam  adhuc 
terra  produxit,  nee  arrogautius,  nee  viru- 
lentius,  nee  stultius.    This  was  the  tone 


of  the  age  towards  any  adversary  who 
was  not  absolutely  out  of  reach  of  such 
epithets.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of 
Lee  as  nuper  Graecae  linguae  rudimentis 
initiatus.    Ep.  occclxzxxL 

d  Eni^t  says  (apud  Jortin,  L  45)  that 
Clement  was  the  first  lecturer  at  Oxford 
in  Greek  after  Linacre,  and  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lupsett  And  this  seems, 
as  to  the  fact  that  they  did  successively 
teach,  to  b^  confirmed  by  More.  Jortin, 
ii.  396.  But  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
art  Wolsey,  asserts  that  they  were  ap- 
point«>d  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  or  huma- 
nity; and  that  Calpumius,  a  native  of 
Greece,  was  the  first  professor  of  the 
language.  No  authority  is  quoted  by  the 
editors ;  but  I  have  found  it  confirmed  by 
Calus  in  a  little  treatise  De  PronnntU 
atione  Graecaa  et  Latinae  Linguaa.  Novlt 
he  says,  Oxoniensis  schola  quemadmo- 
dum  ipsa  Graecla  pronuntiavit  ex  Mat> 
thaeo  Calpumio  Graeco;  quem  ex  GraeciA 
Oxoniam  Graecarum  literarum  gratia  per- 
duxerat  Thomas  Wolseus,  de  bonis  Ute- 
ris optime  meritus  cardinalis,  cum  non 
alia  ratione  pronuntiant  illi,  quam  quft, 
nos  jam  profitemur.  Caius  de  pro- 
nunt  Graec.  et  Lat.  Linguae,  edit  Jebb, 
p.  228. 
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ooiirse,  withont  presumptioiL,  attempt  to  enumerate  every 
person  who  at  this  time  was  not  wholly  nnacqnainted 
with  the  Greek  language.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  make  a  large  allowance  for  omissions ; 
much  less  to  conclude  that  every  man  who  might  enjoy 
some  reputation  in  a  learned  profession  could  in  a  later 
generation  have  passed  for  a  scholar.  Colet,  for  example, 
and  Fisher,  men  as  distinguished  as  almoi^t  any  of  that 
age,  were  unacquainted  wilh  the  Greek  tongue,  and  both 
made  some  efforts  to  attain  it  at  an  advanced  age.*  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1617  that  the  first  Greek  lecture  was 
established  at  Oxford  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  in  his 
new  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Wolsey,  in 
1519,  endowed  a  regular  professorship  in  the  university. 
It  was  about  the  same  year  that  Fisher,  chancellor  of  the 
imiversity  of  Cambridge,  sent  down  Bichard  Croke,  lately 
returned  from  Leipsic,  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Eras- 
mus as  teacher  of  Greek.'  But  this  was  in  advance  ot 
our  neighbours,  for  no  public  instruction  in  that  language 
was  yet  given  in  France. 

31.  By  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul*s  school,  dated  in  1518, 
Mode  f  ^^  master  is  to  be  '*  lemed  in  good  and  clone 
teaching  in  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greke,  iff  such  may 
schools.  -^  gotten."  Of  the  boys  he  says,  "  I  wolde  they 
were  taught  always  in  good  literature  both  Latin  and 
Greke."  But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence  that  Greek 
was  actually  taught ;  and  considering  the  want  of  lexi- 
cons and  grammars,  none  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  were 
published  in  England  for  many  years  afterwards,  we 

*  None  dolor  me  tenet,  says  Colet  in  ing  to  «  letter  of  Bollocb  <in  Latin  Bo- 

1516,  quod  non  didicerim  Graacum  ser-  villus)  to  Erasmus  in  1516  from  thenoa 

motiem,  sine  ccO^  peritia  nihil  sumus.  Hie  acriter  incomtamit  Uteris   QnadB, 

From  a  later  epistle  of  Erasmus,  where  optantque  non  mediocriter  tuum  adven- 

he  says,  Goletus  strenue  Gnecatur,  it  turn,  et  hi  magnopere  fiavent  Uub  hnic  in 

seems  likely  that  he  actually  made  some  Novum  Testamentum  edition!.     It  is 

progress;  but  at  his  age  it  would  not  be  probable  that  Cranmer  was  a  pupil  of 

very  considerable.     Ijatimer  dissuaded  Croke ;  for  in  the  depodtion  of  the  lattier 

Fisher  from  the  attempt,  unless  he  could  before  Mary's  commissioners  in  1655,  he 

procure  a  master  from  Italy,  which  Eras-  says  that  he  had  known  the  ardibiahop 

mus  thought  needless.    Epist.  ccclxiii.  thirty-six  years,  which  brings  us  to  his 

In  an  edition  of  his  Ad£^,  he  says,  own  first  lectures  at  Cambridge.    Todd's 

Joannes  Fischerus  tres  linguas  estate  Jam  Life  of  Cranmer,  iL  448.    But  Cranmer 

vergente  non  vulgari  studio  amplectitur,  may  have  known  something  of  the  lan- 

Chil.  iv.  cent.  v.  i.  guage  before,  and  is,  not  improbably,  ooe 

t  Greek  had  not  been   neglected  at  of  those  to  whom  Bullock  alludes. 
Cambridge  during  the  interval,  accord- 
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shall  be  apt  to  think  that  little  instmotion  could  have 
been  given.*  This,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  and 
would  lead  us  to  bring  down  the  date  of  philological 
learning  in  our  public  seminaries  much  too  low.  The 
process  of  learning  without  books  was  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult, but  not  impracticable  for  the  diligent.  The  teacher 
provided  himself  with  a  lexicon  which  was  in  common 
use  among  his  pupils,  and  with  one  of  the  grammars 
published  on  the  Continent,  from  which  he  gave  oral 
lectures,  and  portions  of  which  were  transcribed  by  each 
student.  The  books  read  in  the  lecture-room  were  pro- 
bably copied  out  in  the  same  manner,  the  abbreviations 
giving  some  fskcility  to  a  cursive  hand;  and  thus  the 
deficiency  of  impressions  was  in  some  degree  supplied, 
just  as  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  labour  of 
acquiring  knowledge  strengthened,  as  it  always  does, 
the  memory ;  it  excited  an  industry  which  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and  yielded  to  no  &.tigue ;  and  we  may 
thus  account  for  that  copiousness  of  verbal  learning 
which  sometimes  astonishes  us  in  the  scholars  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  which  they  seem  to  surpass  the  ' 
more  exact  philologers  of  later  ages. 

32.  It  is  to  be  observed,  tbat  we  rather  extol  a  small 
nxmiber  of  men  who  have  struggled  against  diffi- 
culties, than  put  in  a  claim  for  any  diffusion  c^^SS?' 
of  literature  in  England,  which  would  be  very  J^^ 
fietr  from  the  truth.     No  classical  works  were 
yet  printed,  except  four  editions  of  VirgiVs  Bucolics,  a 
small  treatise  of  Seneca,  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Epistles 

8  In  a  letter  of  EraanoB  on  the  death  hxunanioritrag   Bcholares  illlc  insigniter 

of  Coiet  in  1522,  Epist  ooocxxzv  (and  erudivit    He  wrote  several  works,  partly 

in  Jortin's  App.,  ii.  315),  thone^  he  grammatical,  of  which  Pits  gives  the 

describes  the  ooorse  of  education  at  titles,  and  died,  j>{enti<  dienim,  in  1536. 

St.  Pbnrs  school  rather  diifosely,  and  in  If  we  conid  depend  on  tiie  accuracy  of 

a  strain  of  high  panegyric,  ihere  is  not  a  all  this,  we  must  suppose  that  Greek  was 

syllable  of  allusion  to  the  study  of  Greek,  taught  at  Eton  so  early,  that  one  who 

Pits,  however,  in  an  account  of  one  Wil-  acquired  the  rudiments  of  it  in  that 

liam  Honnan,  tells  us  that  he  was  ad  school  mi^t  die  at  an  advanced  age  in 

ooll^um   Etonense    gtudiopun    causa  1536.    But  this  is  not  to  be  received  on 

ndsBus,  ubi  avide  haustis  litterls  huma-  Pita's  authority.    And  I  find,  in  Har- 

nlacihoBf  perceptitque  Grceca  lingua  rw  wood's  Alumni  Etonenses,  tbat  Honnan 

dimentiit  dignus  habitus  est  qui  Ganta-  became  head  master  as  early  as  1486 : 

brigiam  ad  altiores  disdplinas  destina^  no  one  will  readily  believe  that  he  could 

retor.     Herman  became  Greece  liuguss  have  learned  Greek  while  at  school;  and 

peritisslmus,  and  returned,  as  head  mas-  the  fact  is  that  he  was  not  educated  at 

ter,  to  Eton  ;   quo  tempore  in  litterls  Eton,  but  at  Winchester. 
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(the  latter  at  Oxford  in  1519),  all  merely  of  course  for 
learners.  We  do  not  reckon  Latin  grammars.  And  as 
yet  no  Greek  types  had  been  employed.  In  the  spirit 
of  truth,  we  cannot  quite  take  to  ourselves  the  compli- 
ment of  Erasmus ;  there  must  evidently  have  been  a  far 
greater  diffusion  of  sound  learning  in  Germany,  where 
professors  of  Greek  had  for  some  time  been  established  in 
all  the  universities,  and  where  a  long  b'st  of  men  ardent 
in  the  cultivation  of  letters  could  be  adduced.**  Erasmus 
had  a  panegyrical  humour  towards  his  £dends,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  England. 

33.  Scotland  had,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  par- 
g  .  taken  stiU  less  of  Italian  light  than  the  south,  of 
learning  In  Britain.  But  the  reigning  king,  contemporary 
Scotland.  ^^  Heuiy  VII.,  gave  proofe  of  greater  good- 
will towards  letters.  A  statute  of  James  IV.,  in  1496, 
enacts  that  gentlemen's  sons  should  be  sent  to  school  in 
order  to  learn  Latin.  Such  provisions  were  too  indefi- 
nite for  execution,  even  if  the  royal  authority  had  been 
greater  than  it  was ;  but  they  serve  to  display  the  tem- 
per of  the  sovereign.  His  natural  son,  Alexander,  on 
whom,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  conferred  the  archbishop- 
ric of  St.  Andrew's,  was  the  pupil  of  Erasmus  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  latter  speaks  very  highly  of  this 
promising  scion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in  one  of  his  ada- 
ges.* But,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  perished  with  his 
royal  father  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Flodden  Field. 
Learning  had  made  no  sensible  progress  in  Scotland; 
and  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  next  twenty 
years  were  far  from  giving  it  encouragement.  The 
translation  of  the  -^neid  by  Gawin  Douglas,  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  though  we  are  not  at  present  on  the  subject 
of  poetry,  may  be  here  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Scottish  literature.  It  was  completed  about  1513, 
though  the  earliest  edition  is  not  till  1553.  "This 
translation,"  says  Warton,  "is  executed  with  equal 
spirit  and  fidelity;  and  is  a  proof  that  the  Lowland 
Scotch  and  English  languages  were  now  nearly  the 
same.  I  mean  the  style  of  composition,  more  especially 
in  the  glaring  afifectation  of  anglicising  Latin  words. 

^  Snch  a  list  is  given  bj  Meiners,  i.    many:  he  enumerates  Eixty-seven,  which 
154,  of  the  supporters  of  Beachlin,  who    might  doubtless  be  enlarged, 
comprised  all  the  real  scholars  of  Ger-       i  ChiL  IL  cent  v.  1. 
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The  several  books  are  introduced  with  metrical  pro- 
logues, which  are  often  highly  poetical,  and  show  that 
Douglas's  proper  walk  was  original  poetry.'*  Warton 
did  well  to  explain  his  rather  startling  expression,  that 
the  Lowland  Scotch  and  English  languages  were  then, 
nearly  the  same;  for  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
Englishman,  without  guessing  at  every  other  word, 
could  understand  the  long  passage  which  he  proceeds 
to  quote  from  Gawin  Douglas.  It  is  true  that  the  dif- 
ferences consisted  mainly  in  pronunciation,  and  conse- 
quently in  orthography;  but  this  is  the  great  cause  of 
diversity  in  dialect.  The  character  of  Douglas's  original 
poetry  seems  to  be  that  of  the  middle  ages  in  general, — 
prolix,  though  sometimes  animated,  description  of  sen- 
sible objects.^ 

34.  We  must  not  leave  England  without  mention  of 
the  only  work  of  genius  that  she  can  boast  in  Utopia  of 
this  age,  the  Utopia"*  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  More. 
Perhaps  we  scarcely  appreciate  highly  enough  the  spirit 
and  originality  of  this  fiction,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  and 
the  meagreness  of  preceding  inventions.  The  Eepublic 
of  Plato  no  doubt  furnished  More  with  the  germ  of  his 
perfect  society ;  °  but  it  would  be  imreasonable  to  deny 
him  the  merit  of  having  struck  out  the  fiction  of  its 
real  existence  from  his  own  fertile  imagination ;  and  it  is 
manifest,  that  some  of  his  most  distinguished  successors 
in  the  same  walk  of  romance,  especially  Swift,  were 
lai^ely  indebted  to  his  reasoning  as  well  as  inventive 
talents.  Those  who  read  the  Utopia  in  Burnet's  transla- 
tion may  believe  that  they  are  in  Brobdignag ;  so  similar 
ifl  the  vein  of  satirical  humour  and  easy  language.  If 
false  and  impracticable  theories  are  foimd  in  the  Utopia 
(and  perhaps  he  knew  them  to  be  such),  this  is  in  a 
much  greater  degree  true  of  the  Platonic  Eepublic ;  and 
they  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity  that  pervades  it,  and  his  bold  censures  on 
the  vices  of  power.     These  are  remarkable  in  a  courtier 

k  Warton,  ill.  ill.  °  [Perhaps  this  is  at  least  doubtful; 

™  Utopia  is  named  from  a  king  Uto-  neither  the  Bepublic  nor  the  Laws  of 

pns.    I  mention  this  because  some  have  Plato  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  Uto- 

shown  their  leamhig  by  changhig  the  pia.— 1847.] 
word  to  Eutopia. 
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of  Heniy  VIIL ;  but,  in  the  first  years  of  Nero,  the  voice 
of  Seneca  was  heard  without  resentment.  Nor  had 
Henry  much  to  take  to  himself  in  the  reprehension  of 
parsimonious  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  was  meant 
for  his  father's  course  of  government. 

35.  It  is  possible  that  some  passages  in  the  Utopia, 
which  are  neither  philosophical  nor  compatible 
steteS^"*  with  just  principles  of  morals,  were  thrown 
'^^Sion!.    ^^*  **  mere  paradoxes  of  a  playful  mind ;  nor 
^   "^   is  it  easy  to  reconcile  his  language  as  to  the 
free  toleration  of  religious  worship  with  those  acts  of 
persecution  which  have  raised  the  only  dark  cloud  on 
the  memory  of  this  great  man.    He  positively  indeed 
declares  for  punishing  those  who  insult  the  religion  of 
others,  which  might  be  an  excuse  for  his  severity  towards 
the  early  reformers.    But  his  latitude  as  to  the  accepta- 
bility of  all  religions  with  God,  as  to  their  identity  in 
essential  principles,  and  as  to  the  union  of  all  sects  in  a 
common  worship,  could  no  more,  be  made  compatible 
with  his  later  writings  or  conduct,  than  his  sharp  satire 
i^inst  the  court  of  Borne  for  breach  of  faith,  or  against 
the  monks  and  Mars  for  lagnuesH  and  beggaiy.    Such 
changes,  however,  are  very  common,  as  we  may  have 
abundantly  observed,  in  all  seasons  of  revolutionary 
commotions.      Men  provoke   these,  sometimes  in  the 
gaiety  of  their  hearts  with  little  design,  sometimes  with 
more  deliberate  intention,  but  without  calculation  of  the 
entire  consequences,  or  of  their  own  courage  to  encoun- 
ter them.    And  when  such  men,  like  More,  are  of  very 
quick  parts,  they  are  often  found  to  be  not  over  retentive 
of  their  opinions,  and  have  little  difficulty  in  abandoning 
any  speculative  notion,  especially  when,  like  those  in 
the  Utopia,  it  can  never  have  had  the  least  influence 
upon  their  behaviour.    We  may  acknowledge,  after  all, 
that  the  Utopia  gives  us  the  impression  of  its  having 
proceeded  rather  from  a  very  ingenious  than  a  profound 
mind ;  and  this,  apparently,  is  what  we  ought  to  think 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.    The  Utopia  is  said  to  have  been 
first  printed  at  Louvain  in  1516 ;  **  it  certainly  appeared 

^  Of  an   undated  edition,  to  wblch  Dlbdin's  Utopia,  1808,  preftoe,  czL    It 

Faoxer  gives  the  name  of  editio  piino^M,  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mon^loj  to 

there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  Erasmus,  dated  4th  Jan.  1516,  that  he 

and  another  was  in  Mr.  Heber's  libraiy.  had  received  the  Utopia,  which  most 
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at  the  oloee  of  the  preoeding  year ;  but  the  edition  of 
Baale  in  1518,  under  the  care  of  Erasmus,  is  the  earliest 
that  bears  a  date.  It  was  greatly  admired  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  indeed  there  had  been  little  or  nothing  of  equal 
spirit  and  originality  in  Latin  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

86.  The  French  themselves  give  Francis  I.  tiie  credit 
of  having  been  the  father  of  learning  in  that  Lg„jning 
country.  Galland,  in  a  funeral  panegyric  on  restored  m 
that  prince,  asks  if  at  his  accession  (in  1613)  *''™°«'- 
any  one  man  in  France  could  read  Greek  or  write 
Latin.  Now  this  is  an  absurd  question,  when  we  re- 
collect the  names  of  BudsBUS,  Longolius,  and  Faber 
6tapulensis;  yet  it  shows  that  there  could  have  been 
very  slender  pretensions  to  classical  learning  in  the 
kingdom.  Erasmus,  in  his  Oiceronianus,  enumerates 
among  French  scholars,  not  only  Budnus,  Faber,  and 
the  eminent  printer  Jodocus  Badius  (a  Fleming  by 
birth),  whom,  in  point  of  style,  he  seems  to  put  wxyve 
Budasus,  but  John  Pin,  Nicolas  Berald,  Francis  Deloin, 
Lazarus  Baif,  and  Buel.  This  was  however  in  1529,  and 
the  list  assuredly  is  not  long.  But  as  his  object  was  to 
show  that  few  men  of  letters  were  worthy  of  being 
reckoned  fine  writers,  he  does  not  mention  Longueil, 
who  was  one;  or  whom,  perhaps,  he  might  omit,  as 
being  then  dead.   . 

37.  BudsBUS  and  Erasmus  were  now  at  the  head  of  the 
literary  world ;  and  as  the  friends  of  each  be- 
haved  rather  too  much  like  partisans,  a  kind  of  En^S  ^ 
rivalry  in  public  reputation  Degan,  which  soon  g^^ 
extended   to  themselves,  and   lessened  their 
friendship.    Erasmus  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  certain 
degree,  ^e  aggressor;   at  least  some  of  his  letters  to 
BudsBus  indicate  an  irritability  which  the  other,  as  fax  as 
appears,  had  not  provoked.     Budsdus  had  published  in 
1514  an  excellent  treatise  De  Asse,  the  first  which  ex- 
plained the  denominations  and  values  of  Boman  money 


therefore  have  been  printed  In  1616;  and  oontomporaTy  translation.  That  by  Bur- 
it  was  reprinted  once  at  least  in  1616  or  net,  1686,  is  more  known,  and  I  think  it 
1617.  Erasm.  Eplst  cdiL  ccv.  Append,  good.  Burnet,  and  I  belieye  some  of  the 
Ep.  xlir.  Ixziz.  ccIL  et  alibi.  Fanser  Latin  editions,  omit  a  specimen  of  the 
mentioDS  one  at  Lonvain  in  December,  Utopian  language,  and  some  Utopian 
1616.  This  volume  hy  Dr.  Dibdin  is  a  poetry;  which  probably  was  thought  too 
reprint  of  Bobinson's  early  and  almost  puerile. 
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in  all  periods  of  history .^  Erasmus  sometimes  alludes 
to  this  with  covert  jealousy.  It  was  set  up  by  a  party 
against  his  Adages,  which  he  justly  considered  more  full 
of  original  thoughts  and  extensive  learning.  But  Budaetts 
understood  Greek  better ;  he  had  learned  it  with  prodigious 
labour,  and  probably  about  the  same  time  with  Erasmus, 
so  that  the  comparison  between  them  was  not  unnatural. 
The  name  of  one  is  at  present  only  retained  by  scholars, 
and  that  of  the  other  by  all  mankind ;  so  different  is  con- 
temporary and  posthumous  reputation.  It  is  just  to  add 
that,  although  Erasmus  had  written  to  Budaeus  in  &r  too 
sarcastic  a  tone,**  imder  the  smart  of  that  literary  sensi- 
tiveness which  was  very  strong  in  his  temper,  yet  when 
the  other  began  to  take  serious  offence,  and  to  threaten  Ik 
discontinuance  of  their  correspondence,  he  made  amends 
by  an  affectionate  letter,  which  ought  to  have  restored 
iheir  good  understanding.  Budaeus,  however,  who  seems 
to  have  kept  his  resentments  longer  than  his  quick-minded 
rival,  continued  to  write  peevish  letters ;  and  fresh  cir- 
cumstances arose  afterwards  to  keep  up  his  jealousy.' 

38.  Erasmus  diffuses  a  lustre  over  his  age,  which  no 
Character  of  other  name  among  the  learned  supplies.  The 
Erasmus,      qualities  which  gave  him  this  superiority  were 


P  Quod  opus  ^OB,  says  Vlves,  in  a  let-  timidity— was  always  raising  up.  ] 

ter  to  Erasmus  (Ep.  dcz.),  Hermolaos  Epist  uvxi.  et  alibi, 

omnes,  Pioos,  Folitianoe,  Gazas,  Vallas,  This  rather  unpleasing  oorrespondenoa 

conctam  Itallam  pudefedt  between  two  great  men.  professing  irieDd> 

*1  Epist  oc.    I  quote  the  numeration  ship,  yet  covertly  Jealous  of  each  other,  is 

of  the  Leyden  edition.  not  ill  described  by  Von  der  Hardt,  in 

'  Erasmi  EpistoUe,  passim.  The  pub-  the  Historia  Litteraria  BeformationiB. 
lication  of  his  Ciceronianus,  in  1628,  re-  Mirum  dictn,  qui  undiqne  aculei,  sub 
newed  the  irritation ;  in  this  he  gave  a  mellitissima  oratione,  inter  blandimenta 
sort  of  preference  to  Badius  over  Budseus,  oontinua.  Genius  utriusque  argntissimus, 
in  respect  to  style  alone ;  observing  that  qui  vellendo  et  acerbe  pungendo  nulliU 
the  latter  had  great  excellences  of  another  videretur  referre  sangulnem  aut  vulnus 
kind.  The  French  scholars  made  this  a  inferre.  Possint  profecto  hse  lltere  Bu- 
uational  quarrel,  pretending  that  Eras-  dsum  inter  et  Erasmum  illustre  esse  et 
mus  was  pr^adiced  against  their  country,  incomparabile  exemplar  delicatissimse  sed 
He  defends  himself  in  his  epistles  so  pro-  et  perquam  aculeate  concertationis,  qusB 
lixly  and  elaborately,  as  to  confirm  the  videretur  suavissimo  absolvi  risu  et  velut 
suspicion,  not  of  this  absurdly  imputed  familiarissimo  palpo.  De  alterutrius  in- 
dislike  to  the  French,  but  of  some  little  tegritate  neuter  visus  dubitare ;  uterque 
desire  to  pique  Budteus.  Epigrams  in  tamen  semper  aueeps,  tot  annis  corn- 
Greek  were  written  at  Paris  against  him  mercio  frequentissimo.  Dissimulandi 
by  Lascaris  and  Toussain ;  and  thus  Eras-  artifidum  inexplicabile,  quod  attenti  lec- 
mns,  by  an  unlucky  inability  to  restrain  toris  admiratiouem  vehat,  eumque  pnp 
his  pen  fh>m  sly  sarcasm,  mcdtiplied  the  disseitationum  dulcedine  subamara  in 
enemies  whom  an  opposite  part  of  his  stuporem  vertat  P.  46. 
character— its  spirit  of  temporising  and 
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his  quickness  of  apprehension,  united  with  much  indus- 
try, his  liveliness  of  fiEUQcy,  his  wit  and  good  sense.  He 
is  not  a  very  profound  thinker,  hut  an  acute  ohserver ; 
and  the  age  for  original  thinking  was  hardly  come. 
What  there  was  of  it  in  More  produced  little  fruit.  In 
extent  of  learning,  no  one  perhaps  was  altogether  his 
equal.  BudsBus,  with  more  accurate  scholarship,  knew 
little  of  theology,  and  might  he  less  ready  perhaps  in 
general  literature  than  Erasmus.  LongoHus,  Sadolet, 
and  several  others,  wrote  Latin  far  more  elegantly ;  hut 
they  were  of  comparatively  superficial  erudition,  and  had 
neither  his  keen  wit  nor  his  vigour  of  uitellect.  As  to 
theological  learning,  the  great  Lutheran  divines  must 
have  heen  at  least  his  equals  in  respect  of  Scriptural 
knowledge,  and  some  of  them  possessed  an  acquaintance 
with  Hehrew,  of  which  Erasmus  knew  nothing ;  hut  he 
had  prohahly  the  advantage  in  the  study  of  the  fiEithers. 
It  is  to  he  ohserved,  that  hy  fex  the  greater  part  of  his 
writings  are  theological,  llie  rest  ei&er  helong  to  phi- 
lology and  ancient  learning,  as  the  Adages,  the  Gicero- 
nianus,  and  the  various  grammatical  treatises,  or  may  he 
reckoned  effusions  of  his  wit,  as  the  Colloquies  and  the 
Encomium  Morias. 

39.  Erasmus,  ahout  1617,  yuhlished  a  very  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Adages,  which  had  already  grown  ^^  ^^ja-eg 
with  the  growth  of  his  own  erudition.  It  is  severe  on 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  progressive  acces- .  ^^^ 
sions  they  received  without  a  comparison  of  editions; 
and  some  probably  belong  to  a  later  period  than  the 
present.  The  Adages,  as  we  read  them,  display  a  sur- 
prising extent  of  intimacy  with  Greek  and  Eoman  litera- 
ture.' Far  the  greater  portion  is  illustrative ;  but  Eras- 
mus not  unfrequently  sprinkles  his  explanations  of 
ancient  phrase  with  moral  or  literary  remarks  of  some 
poignancy.  The  most  remarkable,  in  every  sense,  are 
those  which  reflect  with  excessive  bitterness  and  free- 
dom on  kings  and  priests.  Jortin  has  slightly  alluded 
to  some  of  these ;  but  they  may  deserve  more  particular 

*  In  one  passage,  under  the  proverb  dlgions  oorraptlon  of  the  text  in  all  Latin 

fiercalei  labores,  he  expatiates  on  the  and  Greek  numuscripts,  so  that  it  scarce 

immense  labocyr  with  which  this  work,  ever  happened  that  a  passage  ooold  be 

his  Adages,  bad  been  compiled ;  men^  quoted  from  them  without  a  certainty  or 

tiooing,  among  other  difQculties,  the  pro-  suspicion  of  some  erroneous  reading. 
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notice,  as  displaying  the  ohaiacter  of  the  man,  and  per- 
haps the  secret  opinions  of  his  age. 

40.  Upon  the  adage,  Frons  oocipitio  prior,  meaning, 
Instances  in  *hat  every  one  should  do  his  own  business, 
iUnstntioa.  Erasmns  takes  the  opportunity  to  observe,  that 
no  one  requires  more  attention  to  this  than  a  prince,  if 
he  will  act  as  a  real  prince,  and  not  as  a  robber.  But  at 
present  our  kings  and  bishops  are  only  the  hands,  eyes, 
and  ears  of  others,  careless  of  the  state,  and  of  every 
thing  but  their  own  pleasure.*  This,  however,  is  a  trifle. 
In  another  proverb  he  bursts  out:  "Let  any  one  turn 
over  the  pages  of  ancient  or  modem  history,  scarcely  in 
several  generations  will  you  find  one  or  two  princes 
whose  folly  has  not  inflicted  the  greatest  misery  on 
mankind."  And  after  much  more  of  the  same  ^nd: 
'*  I  know  not  whether  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  ourselves.  We  trust  the  rudder  of  a  vessel,  where  a 
few  sailors  and  some  goods  alone  are  in  jeopardy,  to  none 
but  skilful  pilots ;  but  the  state,  wherein  ^e  safety  of  so 
many  thousands  is  concerned,  we  put  into  any  hands. 
A  charioteer  must  learn,  reflect  upon,  and  practise  his 
art;  a  prince  need  only  be  bom.  Yet  government,  as 
it  is  the  most  honourable,  so  is  it  the  most  difficult  of  all 
sciences.  And  shall  we  choose  the  ma43ter  of  a  ship,  and 
not  choose  him  who  is  to  have  the  care  of  many  cities, 
cmd  so  many  souls?  But  the  usage  is  too  long  esta- 
blished for  us  to  subvert.  Do  we  not  see  that  noble 
cities  are  erected  by  the  people ;  that  they  are  destroyed 
by  princes  ?  that  the  community  grows  rich  by  the  indus^ 
try  of  its  citizens,  is  plundered  by  the  rapacity  of  its 
princes  ?  that  good  laws  are  enacted  by  popular  magis- 
trates, are  violated  by  these  princes?  that  the  people 
love  peace ;  that  princes  excite  war  ?"" 

« ChiL  i.  cent  ii.  19.  tot  hombram  miUlA  periclitantor,  cnivls 

^  Qain  omnes  et  vetcmm  et  neoteri'  oommittimns.     Ut  anriga  flat  aliqnis 

oonun  annates  evolve,  niminun  ita  com-  disdt  artem,  ezercet,  meditatur;  at  nt 

peries,  viz  ssaculis  aliquot  rnimn  ant  prinoeps  sit  aliqnis,  satis  esse  pntamos 

alteram  eztltisse  prindpem,  qui  non  in-  natom  esse.    Atqni  rectb  gerere  prind- 

signi  stnltitiA  mA-Kimnyn  pernidem  in-  patom,  nt  est  monus  omnium  longe  pal- 

vexerit  rebus  humanis. . . .  Et  hand  ado,  dierrimum,  ita  est  omnium  etiam  molto 

an  nonnnlla  ht^us  mali  pars  nobis  ipsis  dffflrlTHmTim.    DeUgis,  cni  navem  com- 

sit  impntanda.    Clavum  navis  n<m  com-  mittag,  non  dalii^cai  tot  urbes,  tothoml- 

mittimns  nisi  qjns  rei  perito,  quod  qnsp  nnm  capita  credas  ?    Sed  Istod  reoeptfos 

taor  vectorum  aut  paucarnm  merdum  est,  qnam  at  oonvelli  poadt 

Bit  pericnlnm ;  et  rempublicam,  in  qua  An  nxm  vldemns  egregia  oppida  a 
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41.  ''It  is  the  aim  of  the  guardians  of  a  prince,"  he 
exclaims  in  another  passive, ''  that  he  may  never  become 
a  man.  The  nobility,  who  fatten  on  public  calamity, 
endeayonr  to  plunge  him  into  pleasures,  that  he  may 
never  learn  what  is  his  duty.  Towns  are  burned,  lands 
are  wasted,  temples  are  plundered,  innocent  citizens  are 
slaughtered,  while  the  prince  is  playing  at  dice,  or 
dancing,  or  amusing  himself  with  puppets,  or  hunting, 
or  drinking.  0  race  of  the  Bruti,  long  since  extinct  I 
O  blind  and  blunted  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter!  We 
know  indeed  that  those  corrupters  of  princes  will  render 
account  to  Heaven,  but  not  easily  to  us."  He  passes 
soon  afterwards  to  bitter  invective  against  the  clergy, 
especially  the  regular  orders.' 

42.  In  explaining  the  adage,  Sileni  Alcibiadis,  refer- 
ring to  things  which,  appearing  mean  and  trifling,  are 
Teally  precious,  he  has  many  good  remarks  on  persons 
and  thmgs,  of  which  the  secret  worth  is  not  understood 
at  first  sight.  But  thence  passing  over  to  what  he  calls 
inversi  Sileni,  those  who  seem  great  to  the  vulgar,  and 
are  really  despicable,  he  expatiates  on  kings  and  priests, 
whom  he  seems  to  hate  with  the  fury  of  a  philosopher  of 
the  last  century.  It  must  be  owned  he  is  very  prolix 
and  declamatory.  He  here  attacks  the  temporal  power 
of  the  church  with  much  plainness ;  we  cannot  wonder 
that  his  Adages  required  mutilation  at  Eome. 

43.  But  by  much  the  most  amusing  and  singular  of  the 
Adages  is  Scaraba&us  aquilam  qusBrit;  the  meaning  of 
which,  in  allusion  to  a  &ble  that  the  beetle,  in  revei^e 
for  an  injury,  destroyed  the  eggs  of  the  eagle,  is  explained 
to  be,  that  the  most  powerfdl  may  be  liable  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  weakest.  Erasmus  here  returns  to  the  attack 
upon  kings  still  more  bitterly  and  pointed  than  before. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Centre  un  of  La  Boetie,  nothing, 

popnlo  ooQdi,  a  inrincipibas  sabverti  ?  decet  edre  prindpem.    Exomotar  vici, 

'  ranpablicam  civinm  indostria  ditesoere,  Tastantur  agri,  diripinntur  templa,  tnid- 

IwixKdpiim   rapadtate  spollarl  ?    bonas  dantor  immeriti  dves,  sacra  profiuoaqne 

leges  fenrl  a  plebdis  magistratibug,  a  miscentor,  dum  princeps  Interim  otlosoe 

prindpibns  violari  ?  popalmn  stndere  ladit  ftleam,  dum  saltitat,  dmn  oblectat 

paid,  prindpee  ezdtare  bellum  ?  se  moriaDibiiB,  dimi  venatar,  dmn  amat, 

'  Mlio  studio  airant  tatores,  ne  vn-  dmn  potat    0  Bratonmi  genus  Jam  oUm 

qoam  vir  dt  princeps.    Adnitmitm-  op-  eztindnm  I  o  faknen  Jovis  ant  csMmn 

timates,  U  qni  pabllda  malis  saginantur,  ant  obtuamn  t    Neque  dubinm  est,  qnln 

nt  Tolnptatibns  dt  qnam  effoeminatiad-  istt  prindpom  oormptores  poenas  Deo 

mus,  ne  quid  eormn  sdat,  qute  masime  datorl  sint,  aed  sero  nobis. 
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we  may  say,  in  the  most  seditious  libel  of  our  own  time, 
more  indignant  and  cutting  against  regal  government 
tlian  this  long  declamation :  ''  Let  any  physiognomist, 
not  a  blunderer  in  his  trade,  consider  the  look  and  fea- 
tures of  an  eagle,  those  rapacious  and  wicked  eyes,  that 
threatemng  curve  of  the  beak,  those  cruel  cheeks,  that 
stem  front,  will  he  not  at  once  recognise  the  image  of  a 
king,  a  magnificent  and  majestic  king?  Add  to  these  a 
dark,  ill-omened  colour,  an  unpleasing,  dreadful,  appall- 
ing voice,  and  that  threatening  scream,  at  which  every 
kind  of  animal  trembles.  Every  one  will  acknowledge 
this  iype,  who  has  learned  how  terrible  are  the  threats  of 
princes,  even  uttered  in  jest.  At  this  scream  of  the 
eagle  the  people  tremble,  the  senate  shrinks,  the  nobility 
cringes,  the  judges  concur,  the  divines  are  dumb,  the 
lawyers  assent,  the  laws  and  constitutions  give  way; 
neither  right  nor  religion,  neither  justice  nor  humanily 
avail.  And  thus  while  there  are  so  many  birds  of  sweet 
and  melodious  song,  the  unpleasant  and  unmusical  scream 
(rf  the  eagle  alone  has  more  power  than  all  the  rest."' 

44.  Erasmus  now  gives  the  rein  still  more  to  his 
fjEmcy.  He  imagines  different  animals,  emblematic  no 
doubt  of  mankind,  in  relation  to  his  eagle.  *^  There  is 
no  agreement  between  the  eagle  and  the  fox,  not  with- 
out great  disadvantage  to  the  vulpine  race ;  in  which, 
however,  they  are  perhaps  woitiiy  of  their  h.te  for 
having  refused  aid  to  the  hares  when  they  sought  an 
alliance  against  the  eagle,  as  is  related  in  the  AunaJs  of 
Quadrupeds,  from  which  Homer  borrowed  his  Battie  of 

y  Age  b1  quig  xnihi  physiognomon  Don  protincis  e^oedt,  qui  modo  pericalum 

amnino  malas  vultum  ipsum  et  ob  aquils  feoerit,  aut  viderit  cert^,  quam  sint  far- 

dlligentius  oontempletnr,  oculoe  avidoB  midandaa  principum  mine,  vel  Jooo  pro- 

atque  improbos,  rictum  minacem,  genas  latae. ...  Ad  banc,  inquam,  aquils  stxi- 

trucalentas,  frontem   torvam,    denique  dorem  iilico  pavitat  omme  vnlgos,  ood- 

Ulnd  qnod  Qyrom  Persarum  regem  tan-  trahit  sese  senatns,   obeervit  nobilitas^ 

topere   delectavit   in   principe  ypwrhv,  obeecundant  Judices,  silent  theologl,  as> 

n(«ne  plane  reginm  quoddam  Simula-  sentantar  Jurisoonsalti,    cedent    leges* 

cram  agnoscet,  magniflcum  et  nu^estatia  oedunt  instituta;  nibil  valet  £bs  nee  pi»> 

plenum.     Accedit  buc    et  color    ipse  tas,  nee  aquitas  nee  humanitas.  Cornqoa 

fonestns,  teter  et  inauspicatus,    fusco  tarn  malt89  sint  aves  uon  ineloqaentes* 

sqnalore   nigricans.     Qnde  etiam  quod  tarn  multe  canorae,  tamqne  varias  dot 

fuacmn  est  et  subnigrum,  aquilum  voca-  voces  ao  modulatus  qui  vel  saza  poesint 

mu&    Tom  vox  inamcena,  terribilis,  ex-  flectere,  plus  tamen  omnibus  valet  i 


aoimajtrix,  ac  minax  ille  querolusque   vis  ille  et  minime  musicus  unius  aquilaa 
daogor,  quem  nullum  animantium  genua    stridor, 
uon    eacpaveeciU      Jam  boc  symbolum 
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the  Frogis  and  Mice." '  I  suppose  that  the  foxes  mean 
the  nobility,  and  the  hares  the  people.  Some  allusions 
to  animals  that  follow  I  do  not  well  miderstand.  An- 
other is  more  pleasing :  "  It  is  not  surprising,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  eagle  agrees  ill  with  the  swans,  &ose  poetic 
birds ;  we  may  wonder  more  that  so  warlike  an  animal 
is  often  overcome  by  them."  He  sums  np  all  thus: 
*'  Of  all  birds  the  eagle  alone  has  seemed  to  wise  men 
the  apt  type  of  royalty — ^not  beautiful,  not  musical,  not 
fit  for  food,  but  camivorous,  greedy,  plundering,  de* 
stroying,  combating,  solitary,  hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of 
all,  and,  with  its  great  powers  of  doing  harm,  surpassing 
them  in  its  desire  of  domg  it."  * 

45.  But  the  eagle  is  onl^  one  of  the  animals  in  the 
proverb.  After  all  this  bile  against  those  whom  the 
royal  bird  represents,,  he  does  not  forget  the  beetles. 
These  of  course  are  the  monks,  whose  picture  he  draws 
with  equal  l»ttemess  and  more  contempt.  Here,  how* 
ever,  it  becomes  difficult  to  follow  the  analogy,  as  he 
runs  a  little  wildly  into  mythological  tales  of  the  scara- 
bnus,  not  easily  reduced  to  his  puipose.  This  he  dis- 
closes at  length :  *'  There  is  a  wretched  class  of  men  of 
low  d^ree,  yet  full  of  malice— not  less  dingy,  nor  less 
filthy,  nor  less  vile  than  beetles,  who  nevertheless  by  a 
certain  obstinate  malignity  of  disposition,  though  they 
can  never  do  good  to  any  mortal,  become  frequently 
troublesome  to  the  great.  They  friehten  by  their  ugli- 
ness, they  molest  by  their  noise,  wey  offend  by  their 
stench ;  they  buzz  round  us,  they  cling  to  us,  they  lie  in 
ambush  for  us,  so  that  it  is  often  better  to  be  at  enmity 
with  powerful  men  than  to  attack  these  beetles,  whom 
it  is  a  disgrace  even  to  overcome,  and  whom  no  one  can 
either  shake  off  or  encounter  without  some  pollution."  ** 

■  Nihil  amniito  convenit  inter  aquilam  *  ISz  nniveniB  avibns  noa  aquUa  virfe 

et  Talpem,  quanqnam  id  sane  non  medl-  tarn  sapientibm  idonea  visa  est,  qosB 

ocri  vnlpiinte  gentis  malo;    quo  tamen  regis  tmagtnem  rcprKsentet,  nee  IbnnoBa, 

band  scio  an  digna  videil  debeant,  qnn  nee  caocffa,  nee  eeculenta,  sed  camlvora. 

quondam  leporibos  avfifiax^  adverens  npuE*  pnedatrix»  popnlatrbc,  bellatrix, 

aqnilam  petentlbns  anziUmn  negaiint,  solitaila,  invisa  omnibus,  pestis  omninm ; 

Qt  relbrtur  in  AnnaUbns  Qnadmpednm,  quae  cum  plurimum  nooere  possit,  plus 

a  quibus  Homerus   BarpaxotivofjuLx^aif  tamen  velit  quam  possit. 

nratuatOB  est  .  .  .  Neqno  vero  mimm  ^  Sunt    homuncnli  quidam,    inflmae 

quod  illi  parum  oomrenit  cum  oloribns,  qnidem  sortis,  sed  tamen  malitioal,  non 

aye  oimirum  poetica;  iUnd  mirnm,  abiis  minus  atri  quam  scarabnl,  neque  minus 

BBepenumero  vinci  tian  pugnaoem  bel-  putidi,  neque  minus  abjecti ;  qui  tamen 

loam.  pertlnad  quadam  ingenii  malitia,  cum 
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46.  It  mu^  be  admitted  that  this  was  not  the  language 
to  conciliate;  and  we  might  almost  commiserate  the 
sufferance  of  the  poor  beetles  thus  trod  upon ;  but  Eras- 
mus knew  that  the  regular  cleigy  were  not  to  be  con- 
ciliated, and  resolved  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  With 
respect  to  his  invectives  c^inst  kLngs,  they  proceeded 
undoubtedly,  like  those,  less  intemperately  expressed, 
of  his  friend  More  in  the  Utopia,  from  a  just  sense  of  the 
oppression  of  Europe  in  that  age  by  ambitious  and  selfish 
rulers.  Yet  the  very  freedom  of  his  animadversions 
seems  to  plead  a  little  in  favour  of  these  tyrants,  who, 
if  they  had  been  as  thorough  birds  of  prey  as  he  repref 
sents  them,  might  easily  have  torn  to  pieces  the  author 
of  this  somewhat  outrageous  declamation,  whom  on  the 
contrary  they  honoured  and  maintained.  In  one  of  tho 
passages  above  quoted  he  has  introduced,  certainly  in  a 
later  edition,  a  limitation  of  his  tyrannicidal  doctrine, 
if  not  a  palinodia,  in  an  altered  key.  "  Princes,"  he 
says,  '*  must  be  endured,  lest  tyranny  should  give  way 
to  anarchy,  a  still  greater  evil.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  many  states ;  and  lately  the 
insurrection  of  the  German  boors  has  taught  us  that  the 
cruelty  of  princes  is  better  to  be  borne  than  the  uni- 
versal confusion  of  anarchy."  I  have  quoted  these  poli- 
tical ebullitions  rather  diffusely,  as  they  are,  I  believe, 
very  little  known,  and  have  given  the  original  in  my 
notes,  that  I  may  be  proved  to  have  no  way  over-coloured 
the  translation,  and  also  that  a  fair  specimen  may  be 

Dulli  ompino  mortalimn  prodeaee  pos-  ffaey  were  reprinted  in  that  year  tj 

slot,  magnis  etiam  sepenumero   virla  Frobenite,   separately  from   the  other 

facemmt  negotium.    Territant  nigrore.  Adages,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Beatos 

obetrqmnt  stridoie,  Dbtmtent  fostore;  Bhenaoiu  in  Appendioe  ad  Eraam.  Episk 

drcomyoUtant,  tasrent,  instdiantor,  ut  £p.  xxviU.      Zasiqs,  a  fsmoxu  jurist, 

non  panlo  satins  sit  com  magnis  all-  alludes  to  them  in  another  letter,  Ep. 

qnando  viris  stmoltatem  sasdpere,  quam  zxvii^  praising  "fluminosas  diaserendi 

bos   lacessere  scarabeMS,  qnos   pudeat  nndas,  amplificationis,  iiinT¥ii>neMn  tiber- 

etiam  viciase.  qnosqne  nee  excatere  pos-  tatem."    And  this  in  truth  ia  the  cba- 

sis,  neque  conflictari  cum  iUis  queaa,  nisi  racter  of  Erasmus's  s^le.     The  Sileni 

disoedas  contaminatiar,    ChiL  ilL  oent  Aldbiadis  were  also  translated  into  Eng- 

vii.  1.  lish,  and  published  by  John  Qou|^  ;  see 

In  a  letter  to  Budaeus,  Ep.  cdi.,  Eraa-  Dibdin's  Typographical  AntiqaltSes,  ta- 

mus   boasts    of    his  irappi|<r£a   in.  the  tide  1433. 

Adages,  naming  the  most  poignant  of  There  is  not  a  littte  severity  in  the  re- 

them ;  but  says,  in  provarbio  am^  kok-  marks  which  Erasmus  makes  on  princes 

OcLpot  lULuvmn,  plane  Insimus  ingenio.  and  nobles   in  the  Moris  EiKxnniiiin. 

This  proverb,  and   that  entitled  Sileni  But  with  them  he  seems  through  life  to 

Aldbiadis,  had  appeared  before  1515,  for  have  been  a  privileged  person. 
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pt^ented  of  the  eloquence  of  Erasmus,  who  has  seldom 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  himself  with  so  much  ele- 
vation, bi«k  whose  rapid,  fertile,  and  lively,  though  not 
very  polished  style,  is  hardly  more  exhibited  in  these 
paragraphs  than  m  the  general  character  of  his  writings, 
47.  The  whole  thoughts  of  Erasmus  began  now  to  be 
occupied  with  his  great  undertaking,  an  edition  His  Greek 
of  the  Greek  Testament  with  explanatory  anno-  Testament. 
tations  and  a  continued  paraphrase.  Talla,  indeed,  had 
led  the  inquiry  as  a  commentator ;  and  the  Greek  text 
without  notes  was  already  printed  at  Alcala  by  direction 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  tiLough  this  edition,  commonly 
styled  the  Complutensian,  did  not  appear  till  1622. 
That  of  Erasmus  was  published  at  Basle  in  1516.  It  is 
strictly  therefore  the  princeps  editio.  He  employed  the 
press  of  Frobenius,  with  whom  he  lived  in  friendship. 
Many  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Basle. 
.  48.  The  pubHo,  in  ia  general  sense  of  the  word,  was 
hardly  yet  recovered  enough  from  its  preju-  p^t^^g^,! 
dices  to  give  encouragement  to  letters.  But  letters  in 
there  were  not  wanting  noble  patrons,  who,  ^™»*°y- 
besides  the  immediate  advantages  of  their  favour,  be- 
stowed a  much  greater  indirect  benefit  on  literature,  by 
making  it  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Learn- 
ing, which  is  held  pusillanimous  by  the  soldier,  unpro- 
fitable by  the  merchant,  and  pedantic  by  the  courtier, 
stands  in  need  of  some  countenance  from  those  before 
whom  all  three  bow  down — ^wherever  at  least,  which  is 
too  commonly  the  oasOi  a  conscious  self-respect  does  not 
sustain  the  scholar  against  the  indifference  or  scorn  of 
the  prosperous  vulgar.  Italy  was  then,  and  perhaps  has 
been  ever  since,  lie  soil  where  literature,  if  it  has  not 
always  most  flourished,  has  stood  highest  in  general 
estimation.  But  in  Germany  also,  at  this  time,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  whose  character  is  neither  to  be 
estimated  by  the  sarcastic  humour  of  the  Italians,  nor 
by  the  fond  partiality  of  his  countrymen,  and  especially 
his  own,  in  his  self-delineation  of  Der  Weiss  Kunig,  the 
White  King,  but  reaUy  a  brave  and  generous  man  of 
lively  talents ;  Frederic,  justly  denominated  the  Wise, 
elector  of  Saxony ;  Joachim  elector  of  Brandenburg ; 
Albert  archbishop  of  Mentz,  were  prominent  among  the 
friends  of  genuine  learning.     The  university  of  Witten- 
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berg,  founded  by  the  second  of  these  prisoes  in  1502, 
rose  in  this  decad  to  great  eminence,  not  only  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Beformation,  but  es  tiie  chief  school  of 
philological  and  philosophical  literature.  That  of  Frank-r 
fort  on  the  Oder  was  ^tablished  by  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg in  1506. 

49.  The  progress  of  learning,  however,  was  not  to  be 
Rnistanoe  A  march  through  a  submissive  country.  Igno- 
to  leaning,  nuice,  which  had  much  to  lose,  and  was  proud 
as  well  as  rich,  ignorance  in  high  places,  which  is  always 
incurable,  because  it  never  seeks  for  a  cure,  set  itself 
sullenly  and  stubbornly  against  the  new  teachers.  The 
Latin  language,  taught  most  barbarously  through  books 
whose  very  titles,  Floresta,  Mammotrectus,  Dootrinale 
puerorum,  Gemma  gemmarum,  bespeak  their  style,**  with 
the  scholastic  logic  and  divinity  in  wretched  compends, 
had  been  held  sufficient  for  all  education.  Those  who 
had  learned  nothing  else  covld  of  course  teach  fiothing 
else,  and  saw  their  reputation  and  emoluments  gone  all 
at  once  by  the  introduction  of  philological  literature  and 
real  science.  Through  all  the  palaces  of  Ignorance  went 
forth  a  cry  of  terror  at  the  coming  light — "  A  voice  of 
weeping  heard  and  loud  lament."  The  aged  ^lant  was 
roused  from  sleep,  and  sent  his  dark  hosts  of  owls  anil 
bats  to  the  war.  One  man  above  all  the  rest,  Erasmus, 
out  them  to  pieces  with  irony  or  invective.    They  stood 

°  Eidihom,  iiL  273,  glvee  a  coiioas  in  1496,  not  •in  1467,  as  Bayle  aaserts, 

liat  of  names  of  ttiese  early  grammars ;  whom  I^e  Clerc  and  Jortin  have  followed, 

they  were  driven  oak  of  the  iohoolsahoat  Bnrigni  peroeivied  this,  and  it  may  be 

this  time.    Mammotrectos,  after  all,  is  a  proved  hy  many  passages  in  the  Epistks 

learned  word :  it  means  iiofUMBptin^,  of  Erasmus.    Bayle  quotes  a  lettei^  of 

that  is,  a  boy  tsmght  by  his  grandmother,  Felx  1S16,  wherein  Eraamna  says,  as  he 

and  a  boy  taught  by  his  grandnkotber  tvaiiscribes  i^  Ago  annun  nndequinqga- 

means  one  tau^^t  gently.  gesimmn.    Bat  in  the  Leyden  edition, 

Erasmus  gives  a  lamentable  account  of  which  is  the  best,  I  find.  Ego  jam  annum 

the  state  of  education  when  he  was  a  ago  prlmnm  et  quiuquagestmum.    Eplst: 

boy,  and  probably  later:  Deum  immor-  oc.    Thus  he  says  also,  isth  March,  1538^ 

talem !  quale   sflsculum  erat  hoc,  cum  Arbitror  me  nunc  etatem  agere,  in  quo 

raagno  apparatu  disticha  Joannis  Oar-  M.  Tulllus  decesdt    Some  other  places 

landini  adolesoentibus  operosis  et  pro-  I  have  not  taken  down.    His  epitaph  at 

lizis  oommentariis  enarrabantor  I  com  Basle  oaUa  hhn  jam  septaageoarlus,  and 

ineptis  versiculis   dictandis,  repetendis  he  died  in  1636.    Bayle's  prools  of  the 

ei  ezigendis  magna  pars  temporis  absu-  birth  of  Erasmus  In  146Y  are  so  unsatte- 

meietur;    cum  disoeretor  Florarta    et  flkctoiy  thai  I  wonder   how  Le  CleKC 

Floretns;  nam  Alezandnsn  inter  tole-  shouldhavesoeasily  acquiesced  hi  them, 

rabiles  numerandum  arUtror.  The  Biographic  aniverselle  eeU  down 

'I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  men-  146T  without  remark, 
tioning  that  Erasmus  waa  certainly  bom 
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in  the  waj  of  his  noble  ^eal  for  the  restoration  of  lettei-s.** 
He  began  his  attack  in  his  Encomium  MorisB,  tlie  Praise 


4  Whea  the  flnt  lectnrte  In  Greek 
were  given  at  Oxford  about  Wie,  a  paiiy 
of  students  arrayed  themselves,  by  the 
name  of  Trqjans,  to  withstand  the  in- 
novaton  by  dint  of  damonr  and  vio- 
lence, till  the  Ung  interfered  to  support 
the  learned  side.  See  a  letter  of  More, 
living  an  account  of  this,  in  Jortin's  Ap- 
pendix, p.  662.  Cambridge,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  was  very  peaceable  at  this 
time,  and  snlTered  iliose  who  Uked  it  to 
learn  something  worth  knowing.  The 
whole  is  BO  shortly  expressed  by  Eras- 
mus, that  his  woids  may  be  quoted. 
Anglia  duas  habet  Academies.  ...  In 
ntraque  tnduntnr  Qtncm  literao,  sed  Gan- 
tabrigin  tranquilli^  quod  ^us  scholffi 
princqw  sit  Joannes  Ftocherua,  episcopus 
RofRensis,  nan  eruditione  tantum  sed  et 
vitft  theologicA.  Yemm  OxoniiB  cum 
Juvenis  quidam  non  vulgariter  doctns 
satis  felidter  OrsBc^  profiteretnr.barbarus 
qui^iam  in  populari  condone  magnis  et 
alrodbus  oonvitiis  debeocharl  ccepit  in 
GrsBcas  Uteres.  At  Bex,  ut  non  indoctos 
ipse,  ita  bonis  Uteris  favens,  qui  turn 
forte  in  propinquo  erat,  re  per  Morum  et 
racosum  oognitft,  denundavit  nt  volentes 
ac  lubentes  GnBcanicam  Uteraturam  am- 
plecterentnr.  Ita  rabulis  impositum  est 
silentium.  Appendix,  p.  667.  See  also 
Erasm.  Eplst  ooolxxx. 

Antony  Wood,  with  rather  aa  excess 
of  academical  pr^udioe,  insinuates  that 
the  Trojans,  who  waged  war  against  Ox- 
onian Gredc,  were  **  Cambridge  men,  as 
it  is  reported."  He  endeavours  to  ex- 
aggerate the  defldendes  of  Cambridge  in 
literature  at  this  time,  as  if  '*  all  tUngs 
were  ftiU  of  rudeness  and  barbarousness," 
which  the  above  letters  of  More  and 
Eraamufl  show  not  to  have  been  alto- 
gether the  case.  On  the  contrary.  More 
says  that  even  those  who  did  not  learn 
Greek  contributed  to  pay  the  lecturer. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  lay  before 
tiie  reader  part  of  two  orations  by 
Richard  Croke,  who  had  been  sent  down 
to  Cambridge  hy  bishop  Fisher,  dian- 
oellor  of  the  university.  As  Croke  seems 
to  have  left  Leipeic  in  1618,  they  may  be 
referred  to  that,  or  perhaps  more  probably 
the  following  year.    It  is  evident  that 


Greek  was  now  Just  indpient  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Maittaire  says  of  these  two  orati<ni8  of 
Richard  Croke,  Editio  rarissima,  o^Jus- 
que  nnnm  duntaxat  exemplar  inc^xisae 
mihi  oontiglt  The  British  Museum  has 
a  copy,  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Farmer ; 
but  be  must  have  seen  another  copy,  for, 
the  last  page  of  this  being  imperfect,  be 
Las  fiUed  it  up  with  his  own  hand.  The 
book  is  printed  at  Paris  by  CoUnffus  in 
1620. 

The  saldect  of  Croke's  omtions,  which 
seem  not  very  correctly  printed,  is  the 
praise  of  Greece  and  of  Greek  literature, 
addressed  to  those  who  already  knew  and 
valued  that  of  Borne,  which  he  riiows  to 
be  derived  from  the  other.  Quin  ipssB 
quoque  vocalatloies  Boman»  Gneds 
longe  insnaviores,  mlnusque  condtatK 
sunt,  cum  ultima  semper  qrllaba  rigeat 
in  gravem,  contraque  apud  Grsscos  et  in- 
fiectatuT  nonnunquam  et  acuatur.  Ooke 
of  course  spoke  Greek  accentually.  Greek 
words,  in  bad  types,  frequently  occur 
through  this  oration. 

Croke  dwells  oa  the  baxbaroos  state  of 
the  sdences,  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 
ance  of  Greek.  Euclid's  definition  of  a 
line  was  so  iU  translated  that  it  puszled 
aU  the  geometers  till  the  Greek  was  con- 
sulted. Medicine  was  in  aa  equally  bad 
condiUon :  had  it  not  been  for  the  la- 
bours of  learned  men,  linacre.  Cop,  Buel, 
quorum  opera  feUcissime  loqnuntur  La- 
tinfe  Hippocrates,  Galenus  et  Dioscorides, 
com  summa  ipeonun  invidia,  qui,  quod 
canis  in  praesepi,  nee  Graeoam  linguam 
diaoere  ipd  voluerunt,  nee  aliis  ut  dis- 
cerent  permisemnt  He  then  uxges  the 
necessity  of  Greek  studies  for  the  theo- 
logian, and  seems  to  have  no  respect  for 
the  Vulgate  above  the  original. 

Turpe  san^  erit,  cum  mercator  sermo- 
nem  Gallicum,  lUyricum,  Hispanicum, 
Germanicum,  vel  soUus  lucri  causa  avlde 
ediscat,  vos  studiosos  Grsecum  in  maaus 
vobis  traditum  r^icere,  quo  et  divitlie 
et  eloquentia  et  sapientia  comparari  poa> 
sunt  Imo  perpendite  rogo  viri  Canta- 
br^ensos,  quo  nunc  in  loco  vestrs  res 
sitae  sunt  Oxonienses  quos  ante  hsac  in 
oomi  sdentiamm  genere  vicistls,  ad  U- 
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of  Folly.  This  was  addressed  to  sir  Thomas  More,  and 
published  in  1511.  Eighteen  hundred  copies  were 
printed,  and  speedily  sold,  though  the  book  wanted  the 
attraction  that  some  later  editions  possess,  the  curious 
and  amusing  engravings  from  designs  of  Holbein.  It  is 
a  poignant  satire  against  aU  professions  of  men,  and  even 
against  princes  and  peers ;  but  the  chief  objects  are  the 
mendicant  orders  of  monks.  "  Though  this  sort  of  men," 
he  says,  "  are  so  detested  by  every  one,  that  it  is  reck- 
oned unlucky  so  much  as  to  meet  them  by  accident, 


teres  Onecas  perfagere,  vigUant,  J^a- 
nant.  sadaot  et  algent;  nihil  xum  fSaciont^ 
at  eas  oocapent  Quod  bI  oootingikt,  ao- ' 
ttun  est  de  fiuDoa  yestra.  Er^sent  enim 
de  vobis  tropoenm  nanqnam  saocomlro- 
turi.  Habent  duces  pmter  caxdinalem 
Cantuariensem,  Wintoniensem,  csBteros 
onmes  AngUn  episcopos.  excepto  nno 
BofTensi,  sammo  semper  fiiatore  Testro, 
etEllensl^Jcc. 

Favet  prflBtereaipsIs  sancta  Qrodni  et 
theologo  dIgdB  severitas,  Linacii  iroAv- 
nABeta  et  acre  Judidnm,  Tonstali  non  Id* 
gibos  magis  qnam  atriqtbe  lingnsB  fami- 
Uaris  fecundia,  Stopleii  triplex  lingna, 
Mori  Candida  et  eloqnentissima  nrbani- 
tas,  Picei  mores  doctrina  et  ingeniom. 
ab  ipso  Erasmo,  optimo  eruditioais  oen- 
sore,  oommendati ;  quem  tos  olim  baba- 
istis  GrsBcarom  literannn  profesBorem, 
atinamqae  potQissetls  retinem.  Snooedo 
in  Erasmi  locum  ego,  bone  Dens,  qoam 
infn  illnxn,  et  doctdnft  et  tiBanA,qnam- 
qnam  me,  ne  omnino  nibill  fiam  prin- 
dpes  yirl,  theologici  doctores,  Jiuinm 
etiam  et  medidna,  artium  proteroa  pro- 
fessores  innmneri,  et  pnaceptorem  agno- 
vere.  et  quod  pins  est,  a  scbolis  ad  sdes, 
ab  asdibos  ad  scholas  h<moriflcentiflBime 
comitati  perdnxere.  Dii  me  perdant, 
▼iri  Cantabrigienses,  si  ipsl  Oxonienses 
stipendio  mnltormn  noUlinm  preter  vio- 
tom  me  non  invitayoe.  Sed  ego  pro 
mea  in  banc  afsadCTniam  et  fide  et  obeer- 
vantia,lw. 

In  his  second  oration  Croke  exhorts  the 
Cantabrigians  not  to  give  np  the  study 
ofOreek.  Si  quiaqnam  onminm  sltqid 
vestm  reipublicas  bene  oonsulere  debeat, 
is  ego  sum,  yfari  Gantabrigienaes.  Op- 
time  enim  vobis  esse  cupio,  et  id  nisi 
facerem,  essem  pro&cto  longe  ingratissi- 
mus.    UU  enhn  Jacta  literarum  meamm 


flindamenta,  qnibns  tantom  turn  apod 
noetrates.  tum  yero  apud  exteroe  quoque 
prindpes,  favorismihi  oompantum  est; 
qoibos  ea  fortnna,  nt  Hcet  jam  olim  oon- 
sangulneorum  iniqnitate  patema  htere- 
ditate  dm  spoUatoS)  ita  tamen  adhnc 
▼ivam^  nt  quibusvis  meorom  nujomm 
imaginibnsvidear  non  indignos.  He  was 
probably  of  the  ancient  fionily  of  Croke. 
Pfeter  Mosellanns  calls  him,  in  a  letter 
among  those  of  Erasmnsy  Jnvenis  com 
imaginibna. 

Audio  ego  plerosqne  tos  a  litteris 
OrBBds  dehortatoa  esse.  Sed  vos  dili- 
genter  expendite,-  qui  dnt,  et  plane  non 
alios  fore  ccxnperitis,  quam  qui  igitnr  Un- 
gnam  oderunt  Gmcam,  quia  Bomanam 
non  norunt.  Castemm  Jam  deprefaendo 
quid  fiEu^ri  sint,  qui  nostras  Uteres  odio 
proseqnuntur,  oonftiginnt  Wdelicet  ad 
religionem,  cni  uni  dicent  omnia  poetpo- 
nenda.  Sentio  ego  cum  IUIb,  sed  nnde 
qusMO  orta  reUgio,  nid  h  Orsedft?  quid- 
enim  novum  testamentnm,  excepto  Mat> 
thaeo  ?  quid  enim  vetus  ?  nunquid  Deo 
auipioe  a  septoaginta  Qnsdb  redditom? 
Oxooia  est  colonia  vestre ;  utl  olim  non 
dne  Bummalaude  a  Gantabrigia  dedncta» 
ita  non  dne  summo  vestro  nunc  dedeoore, 
d  doctrina  ab  ipds  vos  vind  patiamini. 
Fuerunt  olim  illi  disdpuU  vestri,  nunc 
eruntpneoeptores?  Utinam  quo  animo 
hffio  a  me  dicta  sunt,  eo  vos  dicta  inter- 
pretemini;  crederetisque,  quod  est  veri»- 
simum,  d  quosUbet  alios,  certe  Canta- 
brigienses  mintane  decere  literamm  Gm- 
camm  esse  desertores. 

The  great  scardty  of  this  tract  wiU 
serve  as  an  apology  for  the  length  of 
these  extracts,  illustrating,  as  they  do, 
the  commencement  of  clasrical  Uterature 
in  England. 
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they  think  nothing  equal  to  themselves,  and  hold  it  a 
proof  of  their  consummate  piety  if  they  are  so  illiterate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read.  And  when  their  asinine 
voices  bray  out  in  the  churches  their  psalms,  of  which 
they  understand  the  notes  but  not  the  words,*  then  it  is 
they  fjEuicy  that  the  ears  of  the  saints  above  are  enrap- 
tured with  the  harmony ; "  and  so  forth. 

50.  In    this  sentence  Erasmus    intimates,    what    is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  other  testimony,  that   ^ 

the  mendicant  orders  had  lost  their  ancient  ity^ftiLe' 
hold  upon  the  people.  There  wus  a  growing  »»onks. 
sense  of  the  abuses  prevailing  in  the  church,  and  a  desire 
for  a  more  scriptum  and  spiritual  religion.  We  have 
seen  already  that  this  was  the  case  seventy  years  before. 
And  in  the  intermediate  period  the  exertions  of  a  few 
eminent  men,  especially  Wessel  of  Groningen,  had  not 
been  wanting  to  purify  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  clergy.  More  popular  writers  assailed  them  with 
satire.  Thus  everything  was  prepared  for  the  blow  to 
be  struck  by  Luther — ^better  indeed  than  he  was  himself; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  began  his  attack  on  indul- 
gences with  no  expectation  or  desire  of  the  total  breach 
with  the  see  of  Rome  which  ensued.' 

51.  The  Encomium  Moriae  was  received  with  applause 
by  all  who  loved  merriment,  and  aU  who  hated  ,j^  ^^^ 
the  monks ;  but  grave  men,  as  usual,  could  not  excites 
bear  to  see  ridicule  employed  against  grave  *^"™* 
folly  and  hypocrisy.     A  letter  of  one  Dorpius,  a  man,  it 
is  said,  of  some  merit,  which  may  be  read  in  Jortin's 
Life  of  Erasmus,*  amusingly  complains,  that,  while  the 
most  eminent  divines  and  lawyers  were  admiring  Eras- 
mus, his  unlucky  Moria  had  spoiled  all,  by  letting  them 
see  that  he  was  mischievously  fitting  asses'  ears  to  their 
heads.     The  same  Dorpius,  who  seems,  though  not  an 
old  man,  to  have  been  a  sworn  vassal  of  the  giant  Igno- 
rance, objects  to  anything  in  Erasmus's  intended  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  which  might  throw  a  slur  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  Vulgate. 

*  Nmneraios  fllos  quidem,  sed  non  in-  HigtoTy,  voL  Iv.    Moebeim,  bsk.  xv.  et 

tellectos.-{I  conceive  that  I  have  given  xvi.    Bayle,  art  WeaBel.    For  Weasel's 

the  meaning  rightly.— 1842.]  character,  as  a  philosopher  who  boldly 

t  Seckendorf,  Hist.    Lutheranisml,  p.  opposed  the  scholastics  of  his  age,  see 

226.     Gerdes.   Hist  Evang.  eac    xvi.  Bnicker,  iii.  869. 

renovaL  vols.  i.  and  iii.  Milner's  Church  ^  U.  336. 
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52.  Erasmus  was  soon  in  a  state  of  war  with  the 
£r«BmaB  ^^o"^ ;  ^^^  ^  1^  seoond  edition  of  the  New 
attacks  the  Testament,  printed  in  1 5 1 8,  the  notes,  it  is  said, 
°*"°**  are  fall  of  invectives  s^^ainst  them.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  he  had  begui  t£e  attack  without  any 
motive  of  provocation,  unless  zeal  for  learning  and  reli- 
gion is  to  count  for  such,  which  the  parties  assailed  could 
not  be  expected  to  admit,  and  they  could  hardly  thank 
him  for  "  spitting  on  their  gaberdine."  No  one,  how- 
ever, knew  better  how  to  pay  his  court ;  and  he  wrote 
to  Leo  X.  in  a  stylo  rather  too  adulatory,  which  in  truth 
was  his  custom  in  addressing  the  great,  and  contrasts 
with  his  free  language  in  writing  about  them.  The 
custom  of  the  time  affords  some  excuse  for  this  pane- 
gyrical tone  of  correspondence,  as  well  as  for  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  se^^erity. 

53.  The  famous  contention  between  Beuchlin  and  the 
^     ^    German  monks,  though  it  began  in  the   pre- 
tention^'   ceding  decennial  period,  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
Jj^jjj^     present.     In  the  year  1509,  one  Pfefferoom,  a 

converted  Jew,  induced  the  inquisition  at 
Cologne  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  burning 
all  Hebrew  books  except  the  Bible,  upon  the  pretext 
of  their  being  full  of  blasphemies  against  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Jews  made  complaints  of  this  injury; 
but  before  it  could  take  place,  Beuchlin,  who  had  been 
consulted  by  the  emperor,  remonstrated  against  the 
destruction  of  works  so  curious  and  important,  which, 
from  his  partiality  to  Cabbalistic  theories,  he  rated  above 
their  real  value.  The  order  was  accordingly  superseded, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Cologne  inquisitors,  and 
of  all  that  party  throughout  Germany  which  resisted  the 
intellectual  and  religious  progress  of  mankind.  Beuchlin 
had  offended  the  monks  by  satirising  them  in  a  comedy, 
perhaps  the  Sergius,  which  he  permitted  to  be  printed 
in  1506.  But  l£e  struggle  was  soon  perceived  to  be  a 
general  one;  a  stru^le  between  what  had  been  and 
what  was  to  be.  Meiners  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose 
a  real  confederacy  to  have  been  formed  by  the  fnends 
of  truth  and  learning  through  Germany  and  Franco,  to 
support  Beuchlin  against  the  mendicant  orders,  and  to 
overthrow,  by  means  of  this  controversy,  the  embattled 
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legions  of  ignorance.^  But  perhaps  the  passages  he 
adduces  do  not  prove  more  than  their  unanimity  and 
zeal  in  the  cause.  The  attention  of  the  world  was  first 
called  to  it  about  1513 ;  that  is,  it  assumed  about  that 
time  the  character  of  a  war  of  opinions,  extending,  in 
its  principle  and  consequences,  beyond  the  immediate 
dispute.'  Several  books  were  published  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  party  in  power  employed  its  usual  argument  of 
burning  what  was  written  by  its  adversaries.  One  of 
these  writings  is  still  known,  the  Epistobe  Obscurorum 
Viromm ;  £e  production,  it  is  said,  of  three  aulhors, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  Ulric  von  Hutten,  a  turbulent* 
hotheaded  man,  of  noble  birth  and  quick  parts,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  learning,  whose  early  death  seems 
more  likely  to  have  spared  the  reformers  some  degree  of 
shame,  thaii  to  have  deprived  them  of  a  useful  supporter.^ 
Few  books  have  been  more  eagerly  received  than  these 
£pistles  at  their  first  appearance  in  1516,"  which  surely 
proceeded  rather  from  their  suitableness  to  the  time 
than  from  much  intrinsic  merit;  though  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  spirit  of  many  temporary  allusions, 
which  delighted  or  offended  that  age,  is  now  lost  in  a 
mass  of  vapid  nonsense  and  bad  grammar,  which  the 
imaginary   writers  pour   out,     Erasmus,    thou^    not 

b  Lebeofibeschraib.,  L  144  et  seqq.  too  mach  oontempt;  but  thig  is  nemr 

>  Meinere  brLogB  many  proofB  of  the  Justice  than  the  Teneratioa  of  the  mo- 

Interest  taken  in  Reochlin,  as  the  cham-  dern   Qermans.     Hutten  wrote  Latin 

pion,  if  not  the  martjr,  of  the  good  prettj  well,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  wit; 

canae.  his  satirical  libels,   consequently,   had 

k  Herder,  in  his  Zerstiente  BUtter,  ▼.  great  drcalation  and  popi^aiity,  which, 

329,  qieaks  with  unreasonable  partiality  in  respect  of  such  writlngi,  is  apt,  in  all 

of  ITlric  von  Hatten;  and  Meiners  has  ages,  to  produce  an  exaggeration  of  their 

written  his  life  with   an  enthusiasm  real  influence.    In  the  mighty  movement 

which  seems  to  me  quite  extravagant  of  the  Reformation,  the   Eplstole  Ob- 

Seokendorf,  p.  130,  more  judiciously  ob-  acnrorom  Vironun  had  about  as  mudi 

serves  that  be  was  of  Uttle  use  to  the  eiftet  as  the  Mariage  de  Figaro  in  the 

Beformation.    And  Luther  wrote  about  French  Revolution.    A  dialogue  severely 

him  in  June.  1521,  Quid  Buttenus  petat  reflecting  on  Pope  Julius  IL,  called  Julius 

vides.    Nollem  vl  et  cade  pro  evangelio  exclusus,  of  which  Jortin  suspects  Eras- 

certari,  Ita  soripsi  ad  hominem.     Me-  mug,inspiteof  his  denial,  11.695,  is  given 

lanchthon  of  course  disliked  such  friends,  by  Meiners  to  Hutten. 

Epist   Melanchth.,   p.  46    (1647),  and  ™  Meiners,  in  his  life  of  Hutten,  Le- 

Camerarius,  Vita  Melanohth.    Erasmus  bensbesch.  ill.  73,  inclines  to  fix  the  pub- 

oould  not  endure  Hutten;  and  Hutten,  lication  of  the  first  part  of  the  Epistles 

when  he  found  this  out,  wrote  virulently  in  the  beginning  of  1617 ;  though  he 

against  Erasmus.    Jortin,  as  biographer  admits  an  earlier  date  to  be  not  impoe* 

of  Erssmns,  treats  Hutten  perhaps  with  sible. 
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intimately  acquainted  with  Beuclilin,  could  not  but 
sympathise  in  a  quarrel  with  their  common  enemies  in 
a  common  cause.  In  the  end  the  controversy  was  re- 
ferred to  the  pope ;  but  the  pope  was  Leo ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  a  proposal  to  bum  books,  or  to  disgrace  an 
illustrious  scholar,  would  not  sound  well  in  his  ears. 
But  Beuchlin  was  disappointed,  when  he  expected  ac- 
quittal, by  a  mandate  to  supersede,  or  suspend,  the 
process  commenced  against  hun  by  the  inquisition  of 
CSologne,  which  might  be  taken  up  at  a  more  favourable 
time."  This  dispute  has  always  been  reckoned  of  high 
importance ;  the  victory  in  public  opinion,  though  not 
in  judicature,  over  the  adherents  to  the  old  system, 
prostrated  them  so  utterly,  that  from  this  time  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  became  general  among  the  German 
youth ;  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  identified 
in  their  minds  with  that  of  classical  literature.*" 

64.  We  are  now  brought,  insensibly  perhaps,  but  by 
Origin  of  iiec^sary  steps,  to  the  great  religious  revolution 
tfaeiteform-  which  loBS  just  been  named.  I  approach  this 
*"°°*  subject  with  some  hesitation,  well  aware  that 
impartiality  is  no  protection  against  unreasonable  cavil- 
ling ;  but  neither  the  history  of  literature,  nor  of  human 
opinion  upon  the  most  important  subjects,  can  dispense 
altogether  with  so  extensive  a  portion  of  its  materials. 
It  is  not  required,  however,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to 
do  much  more  than  state  shortly  the  groimds  of  dispute, 
and  the  changes  wrought  in  the  public  mind. 

65,  The  proximate  cause  of  the  Reformation  is  well 
known.  Indulgences,  or  dispensations  granted  by  the 
pope  Irom  the  heavy  penances  imposed  on  penitents 
after  absolution  by  tiie  old  canons,  and  also,  at  least  in 
later  ages,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  were  sold  by  the 
papal  retailers  with  the  most  indecent  extortion,  and 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  superstitious  multitude,  for 
their  own  sake,  or  that  of  their  deceased  friends. 
Luther,  in  his  celebrated  theses,  propounded  at  Wit- 

■^  Melnen,  i.  197.  did  not  consult  bo  early  as  tbe  rest    But 

o  Sleidan,  Hist  de  la  Rtffonnai,  L  IL ;  there  is  also  a  yery  copiuus  account  of 

Brucker,  iv.  366;  Mosheim;  Eichhom,  the  Reuchlinian  controversy,  including 

Hi.  238,  vi.  16;  Bayle,  art  Hochstrat  many  original  documents,  in  the  second 

None  of  these  authorities  are  equal  in  part  of  Von  der  Hardt's  Historia  Litfce- 

fblnesa  to  Meiners,  Lebensbeschreibungen  raria  Beformationis. 
bertthmter  Manner,  L  98-212;  which  I 
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tenbei^,  in  November,  1517,  inveighed  against  the 
erroneous  views  incnlcated  as  to  the  efl&cacy  of  induU 
gences,  and  especially  against  the  notion  of  the  pope's 
power  over  souls  in  purgatory.  He  seems  to  have 
believed  that  the  dealers  h«&  exceeded  their  commission, 
and  would  be  disavowed  by  the  pope.  This,  however, 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Leo  to  persevere  in  defending  all  the  abusive 
prerogatives  of  his  see  drew  Luther  on  to  levy  war 
against  many  other  prevailiag  usages  of  the  church, 
against  several  tenets  maintained  by  the  most  celebrated 
doctors,  against  the  divine  right  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
and  finally  to  renounce  all  commimion  with  a  power 
which  he  now  deemed  an  antichristian  tyranny.  This 
absolute  separation  did  not  take  place  till  he  publicly 
burned  the  pope's  bull  against  him,  and  the  volumes  of 
the  canon  law,  at  Wittenberg,  in- November,  1620. 

56.  In  aU  this  dispute  Luther  was  sustained  by  a 
prodigious  force  of  popular  opinion.  It  was  Popularity 
perhaps  in  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  Frederic  o^  Luther. 
elector  of  Saxony,  to  have  sent  him  to  Eome,  in  the 
summer  of  1518,  according  to  the  pope's  direction.  But 
it  would  have  been  an  odious  step  in  the  people's 
eyes,  and  a  little  later  would  have  been  impossible. 
Miltitz,  an  envoy  despatched  by  Leo  in  1519,  upon  a 
conciliatory  errand,  told  Luther  that  25,000  armed  men 
would  not  suffice  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  so  favourable 
was  the  impression  of  his  doctrine  upon  Germany.  And 
Frederic  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  wrote  plainly  to 
Eome,  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  country ; 
the  German  people  were  not  what  they  had  been ;  there 
were  many  men  of  great  talents  and  considerable  learn- 
ing among  them,  and  the  laity  were  beginning  to  be 
anxious  about  a  knowledge  of  Scripture ;  so  that,  unless 
Luther's  doctrine,  which  had  already  taken  root  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  both  in  Germany  and  other 
countries,  could  be  refiited  by  better  ailments  than 
mere  ecclesiastical  ftilminations,  the  consequence  must 
be  so  much  disturbance  in  the  empire  as  would  by  no 
means  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  See.^    In  fact, 

P  Seckendoif.  This  remarkable  letter  1520.  See  also  a  letter  of  Petms  Mosel- 
will  be  found  also  in  Roeeoe's  Leo.  X.,  lanus,  in  Jortin's  Erasmus,  ii.  353;  and  Lu- 
Appendiz,  No.  185.    It  bears  date  April,    ther's  own  letter  to  Leo,  of  March,  1519. 
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the  Tmiversity  of  Wittenbeig  was  crowded  with  stadents 
and  others  who  came  to  hear  Luther  and  MelanchthoD. 
The  latter  had  at  the  very  beginning  embraced  his  new 
master's  opinions  with  a  conviction  which  he  did  not  in 
all  respects  afterwards  preserve.  And  thongh  no  overt 
attempts  to  innovate  on  the  established  ceremonies  had 
begim  in  this  period*  before  the  end  of  1520  several 
preached  li^inst  them,  and  the  whole  north  of  Germany 
was  full  of  expectation. 

57.  A  coimteroart  to  the  reformation  that  Luther  was 

thus  effecting  in  Saxony  might  be  found  at  the 
otu  re^^  some  iostant  in  Switzerland,  under  the  guidance 
|<>™^7       of  Zwingle.    It  has  been  disputed  between  the 

advocates  of  these  leaders,  to  which  the  priority 
in  the  race  of  reform  belongs.  Zwingle  himself  declares 
that  in  1516,  before  he  had  heard  of  Luther,  he  b^an 
to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Zurich,  and  to  warn  the  people 
against  relying  upon  human  authority .*!  But  tiiat  is 
rather  ambiguous,  and  hardly  enough  to  substantiate  his 
claim.  In  1518,  which  of  course  is  after  Luther's  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  the  Swiss  reformer  was  engi^ged 
m  combating  the  venders  of  indulgences,  though  with 
less  attention  from  the  court  of  Rome.  Li^e  Lu&er,  he 
had  the  support  of  the  temporal  magistrate,  the  council 
of  Zurich.  Upon  the  whole,  thev  proceeded  so  nearly 
with  equal  steps,  and  were  so  little  connected  with  each 
other,  that  it  seems  difficxdt  to  award  either  any  honour 
of  precedence,' 

1  Zwingle  apod  Gentes,  L  103.  disaidence,  it  does  not  by  any  meam 

'  MUner,  who  is  extremely  partial  in  appear  that  be  approved  their  ponisb- 

the  whole  of  this  history,  laboorato  ex-  ment,  which  he  merely  relates  as  a  &ct. 

tenoate  the  claims  of  Zwingle  to  independ-  A  still  more  gross  misrepresentation  oo> 

ence  in  the  preaching  of  reformation;  curs  in  p.  536.— [Capito  says,  in  a  letter 

and  even  pretends  that  he  had  not  sepa*  to  Bnllinger  (1536).  Anteqnam  Lutbema 

rated  from  the  chorch  of  Rome  in  1623,  in  Inoem  emerserit,  Zwinglius  et  ego 

when  Adrian  VI.  sent  him  a  dvil  letter,  inter  nos  oommnnicavimns  de  pontlfloe 

Bat  Oerdes  shows  at  length  that  the  d^ldendo,  etiam  com  iUe  vitam  degeret 

mptare  was  complete  in  1620.    Sec  also  in  eremitorlo.    17am  ntriqne  ex  Erasml 

the  article  Zwinigtop  in  Biogr.  Univer-  consnetodine,  et  lectione  bonomm  ano 

selle.  tormn,  qnaleconqne  judidnm  turn  sobo- 

The  pr^odice  of  Mllner  agafaist  Zwin-  lesoebat.    G«rdes,  p.  1 17.— 1842.] 
gle  throoghont  is  striking,  and  leads  him       [A  late  writer,  as  impartial  as  he  ia 

Into  mnch  nnfalmoss.    Thus  he  asserts  learned  and  penetntlng«  thus  oontrasta 

him«  ▼.  610,  to  have  been  consenting  to  the  two  fonnders  pf  the  Beformaticm. 

the  capital  pnnishment  of  some  Anabap-  "  If  we  compare  him  [Zwingle]  with 

tists  at  Zurich.   But,  not  to  mention  that  Lather,  we  find  that  be  had  no  sodi 

their  case  was  not  one  of  mere  rellgioas  tremendoas  tempests  to  withstand  aic 
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58.  The  Gennan  nation  was,  in  fact,  so  fully  awakened 
to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  the  denial  of  papal  ngfonn^tj^,^ 
sovereignty  in  the  councils  of  Constance  and  prepared  ^ 
Basle  had  been  so  effectual  in  its  influence  on  o^ww**™*- 
the  pnblio  mind,  though  not  on  the  external  policy  of 
chxirch  and  state,  that,  if  neither  Luther  nor  Zwingle  had 
ever  been  bom,  there  can  be  little  question  that  a  great 
religious  schism  was  near  at  hand.  These  councils 
were  to  the  Reformation  what  the  parliament  of  Paris 
was  to  the  French  Bevolution.  Their  leaders  never 
meant  to  sacrifice  one  article  of  received  futh ;  but  the 
little  Giuccess  they  had  in  redressrog  what  they  denounced 
as  abuses  convinced  the  laity  that  they  must  go  much 
&rther  for  themselves.  What  effect  llie  invention  of 
printing,  which  in  Italy  was  not  much  felt  in  this 
direction,  exerted  upon  the  serious  minds  of  &e  Teutonic 
nations,  has  been  already  intimated,  and  must  appear  to 
every  reflecting  person.  And  when  this  was  followed 
by  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Greek  language,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  inquisitive  men  should  throw  away 
much  of  what  seemed  the  novel  superstructure  of  reli- 
gion, and,  what  in  other  times  such  men  had  rarely 
yentured,  should  be  encouraged  by  the  obvious  change 
in  the  temper  of  the  multitude  to  declare,  themselves. 
We  find  that  Pellican  and  Capito,  two  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  in  western  Germany,  had  come,  aa 
early  as  1512,  to  reject  altogether  the  doctrine  of  the 

those  whicB  shook  the  most  secret  depths  most  important  paints,  wis  not  his  voca- 

of  LutheriB  souL    As  he  had  never  de-  tion.    He  regarded  it  much  more  as  the 

YOted  himself  with  equal  ardour  to  the  business  and  duty  of  his  life  to  bring 

established  chnrch,  he  had  not  now  to  abont  the  religious  and  moral  reforma- 

break  loose  from  it  with  such  violent  tionof  the  republic  that  had  adopted  him, 
and  painful  struggles.    It  was  not  the  « and  to  recall   the  Swiss  Confederation 

profound  love  of  the  fiilth,  and  of  its  to  the  principles  upon  whldi  it  was  ori- 

codmexion   with  redemptlbn,  in  which  ginally  founded.     While  Luther's  main 

Lothei^s  efforts  originated,  that  made  ot{jeot  was  a  reform  of  doctrine,  which, 

Zwingle  a  reformer;  he  became  so  chiefly  he  thoi^t,  would  be  necessarily  fol> 

because,  in  the  course  of  his  study  of  lowed  bythatof  life  and  morals,  Zwingle 

Scripture  in  search  of  truth,  he  found  the  aimed  directly  at  the  improvement  of 

cfaurdi  and  the  received  morality  at  va-  life;  he  kept  mainly  in  view  the  practio 

rianee  with  its  spirit.    Nor  was  Zwingle  eal  signiflcancy  of  Scripture  as  a  whole ; 

lArined  at  an  university,  or  deeply  im-  his  original  views  were  of  a  moral  and 
boed  with  the  prevalent  doctrinal  opi-  .  political  nature;  hence  his  labours  were 

nions.     To  found  a  hig)i  school,  firmly  tinged  with  a  wholly  peculiar  colour." 

attached  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  atp  Banke's  Hist  of  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p. 

tachment,  and  dissenting  only  on  certain  Tv— 1847.1 
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Teal  presence.  We  find  also  that  CBcolampadius  had 
begun  to  preaclx  some  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in 
1514.*  And  Erasmus,  who  had  so  manifestly  prepared 
the  way  for  the  new  reformers,  continued,  as  it  is  ecusy 
to  show  from  the  uniform  current  of  his  letters,  beyond 
the  year  1520,  favourable  to  their  cause.  His  enemies 
were  theirs,  and  he  concurred  in  much  that  they 
preached,  especially  as  to  the  exterior  practices  of  reli- 
gion. Some,  however,  of  Luther's  tenets  he  did  not 
and  could  not  approve ;  and  he  was  already  disgusted  by 
that  intemperance  of  language  and  conduct  which,  not 
long  afterwards,  led  him  to  recede  entirely  from  the 
protestant  side.' 

69.  It  would  not  be  just,  probably,  to  give  Bossuet 
jj^^^j^  credit  in  every  part  of  that  powerful  delineation 
tei^dr"  of  Luther's  tiieological  tenets  with  which  he 
^^^^'  begins  the  History  of  the  Variations  of  Protest- 
ant Churches.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  polemical  eloquence 
is  so  splendid  as  this  chapter.  The  ei^le  of  Meaiiz  is 
there  truly  seen,  lordly  of  form,  fierce  of  eye,  terrible  in 
hiB  beak  and  claws.  But  he  is  too  determined  a  partisan 
to  be  trusted  by  those  who  seek  the  truth  without  regard 
to  persons  and  denominations.  His  quotations  from 
Lutber  are  short,  and  in  French ;  I  have  fedled  in  several 
attempts  to  verify  the  references.  Yet  we  are  not  to 
follow  the  reformer's  indiscriminate  admirers  in  di^ 
aembling  altogether,  like  Isaac  Milner,  or  in  slightly 
censuring,  as  others  have  done,  the  enormous  paradoxes 
which  deform  his  writings,  especially  such  as  fall  within 
the  present  period.  In  maintaining  salvation  to  depend 
on  &ith  as  a  single  condition,  he  not  only  denied  the. 


*  Qerdea,  L  llf ,  U4,  et  post  In  fiut,  little  or  no  disapprobation,  except  on. 
the  pracnraoTs  of  the  Refonnation  were  aooonnt  of  hte  intempennoe,  thongji  pro- 
very  unmerona,  and  are  collected  by  fessing  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Qerdes  in  his  first  and  third  Tolnmes,  his  writings.  The  proofis  are  too  nnnM- 
thongh  he  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  rons  to  be  cited.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to 
tmth  by  reckoning  as  sach  Dante  and  Zwingle,  as  late  as  1621,  Videor  mihT 
Petrarch  and  all  qn>oD^te  ^  ^®  ^^ni'  '*Bre  omnia  docuiase,  que  docet  Lnthems, 
poral  power  of  the  papacy.  Wessel  may,  nisi  qaod  non  tarn  atrodter,  quodqoe 
upon  the  whole,  be  fairly  reckoned  abstiniii  a  qnibusdam  enigmatis  et  para, 
among  the  Reformers.  doxls.    This  is  qnoted  by  Qerdes,  L  1&3 

t  In  1519  and  1620,  even  in  his  let-  tnm  a  collection  of  letters  of  Ezasmos, 

ters  to  Albert  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  pnblished  by  Hottinger,  bnt  not  con- 

othera  by  no  means  partial  to  Lather,  he  tained  in  the  Leyden  edition.     Jortfai 

speaks  of  hhn  very  handscmely,  and  with  seems  not  to  have  seen  them. 
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importance,  in  a  religions  sense,  of  a  virtnons  life,  bnt 
asserted  that  every  one  who  felt  within  himseK  a  fnll 
assurance  that  his  sins  were  remitted  ^which,  according 
to  Luther,  is  the  proper  meaning  oi  Christain  &ith) 
became  incapable  of  sinning  at  all,  or  at  least  of  forfeit- 
ing the  favour  of  God,  so  long,  but  so  long  only,  as  that 
assurance  should  continue.  Such  expressions  are  some- 
times said  by  Seckendorf  and  Mosheim  to  have  been 
thrown  out  hastily,  and  without  precision ;  but  I  fear  it 
will  be  foxmd  on  examination  that  they  are  very  definite 
and  clear,  the  want  of  precision  and  perspicuity  being 
rather  in  those  which  are  alleged  as  inconsistent  with 
them,  and  as  more  consonant  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  church."  It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  Luther,  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with 
a  fervent  piety,  and  whose  integrity  as  well  as  purity  of 
life  are  unquestioned,  could  mean  to  give  any  encourage- 
ment to  a  licentious  disregard  of  moral  virtue ;  which 
he  valued,  as  in  itself  lovely  before  God  as  well  as  man, 
though,  in  the  technical  style  of  his  theology,  he  might 
deny  its  proper  obligation.  But  his  temper  led  him  to 
follow  up  any  proposition  of  Scripture  to  every  conse- 
quence that  might  seem  to  result  from  its  literal  meaning ; 
and  he  fancied  that  to  represent  a  future  state  as  the 
motive  of  virtuous  action,  or  as  any  way  connected  with 
human  conduct,  for  better  or  worse,  was  derogatory  to 
the  free  grace  of  God,  and  the  omnipotent  agency  of  the 
Spirit  in  converting  the  soul.* 

^  See  in  proof  of  this  Luther's  works,  by  him  opns  rarisstmum,  not  heing  in 

vol.  i.  pasBim  (edit  1554).  The  first  work  the  edition  of  Melanchthon's  theological 

of  MelancfathoD,   his  Lod  Communes,  works,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  the 

pablished  in   1521,  when  he  followed  art  of  Fencer,  whose  tenets  were  widely 

Lather  more  obseqaionsly  in  his  opinions  diETerent. 

than  he  did  in  after-life,  is  equally  re-  *  I  am  unwilling  to  give  these  page0 

plete  with  the  strongest  Calvinism.  This  too  theological  a  cast  by  proving  this 

word  is  a  little  awkward  in  this  place ;  statement,  as  I  have  the  means  of  doing, 

but  I  am  compelled  to  use  it,  as  most  by  extracts  from  Luther's  own  early 

tntelligiUe  to  the  reader ;  and  I  conceive  writings.     Milner's  veiy  prolix  history 

that  these  two  reformers  went  much  be-  of  this  period  is  rendered  less  valuable 

yond  the  language  of  Augustin,  which  by  his  disingenuous  trick  of  suppressing 

the  schoolmen  thought  themselves  bound  all  passages  in  these  treatises  of  Lather 

to  recognise  as  authority,  though  they  which  ditqplay  his  Antinomiaii  paradoxes 

might  elude  its  spirit.    I  find  the  first  in  a  strong  light.    Whoever  has  read 

edition  of  Melanchthon's  Lod  Conununes  the  writings  of  Luther  up  to  the  year 

in  Von  der  Hardt,  Historia  Litteraria  Re-  1520  inclusive  must  find  it  impossible  to 

formationis,   a  work  which  contains  a  contradict  my  assertion.    In  treating  of 

great  deal  of  curious  matter.   It  is  called  an  author  so  ftill  of  unlimited  proposi- 
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60.  Wliatever  may  be  the  bias  of  our  minds  as  to  ihQ 
truth  of  Luther's  doctrines,  we  should  be  careM,  in 


tioDB  aa  Lather,  do  positive  proof  as  to 
his  tenets  cau  be  refuted  by  the  prodac- 
tton  of  inconsistent  passages. 

[It  was  to  be  expected  that  what  I 
have  here  said,  and  afterwards,  in  Gh. 
VI.,  concerning  Luther,  would  grate  on 
the  ears  of  many  very  req>ectable  persons, 
whose  attachment  to  the  Befonnation, 
•od  admiration  of  his  eminent  character, 
oould  not  without  much  reluctance  ad- 
mit that  degree'  of  oensure  which  I  have 
felt  myself  compelled  to  pass  xxpfm  him. 
Two  Edinburgh  reviewers,  for  both  of 
whom  I  feel  great  respect,  have  at  dif- 
ferent Umes  remarked  what  seemed  to 
them  an  undue  severity;  and  a  late 
writer.  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  notes  to 
a  series  of  Sermons  on  the  Mission  of  the 
Oomforter,  1846,  has  animadverted  on  it 
at  great  length,  and  with  a  sufBdently 
uncompromising  spirit  I  am  unwilling 
to  be  drawn  on  this  occasion  into  con- 
troversy, or  to  follow  my  prolix  anta- 
gonist through  all  his  observations  upon 
my  short  paragraphs;  both  because  I 
have  in  my  disposition  a  good  deal  of  a 
ituUa  dementia,  which  leads  me  to  take 
pity  on  paper,  or  rather  on  myself;  and 
fnr  a  better  reason,  namely,  that,  not- 
withstanding what  the  archdeacon  calls 
my  "  (xoenUm  to  Luther,"  I  really  look 
upon  him  as  a  great  man,  endowed  with 
many  virtues,  and  an  instrument  of  Pro- 
vidence for  a  signal  good.  I  am  also 
particularly  reluctant,  at  the  present 
time,  to  do  in  any  manner  the  drudgery 
of  the  Philistines,  and,  while  those  who 
are  not  more  in  my  good  graces  than 
the  archdeacon's,  and  who  had  hardly 
sprouted  up  when  my  remarks  on  Luther 
were  first  written,  are  depredating  the 
protestant  cause  with  the  utmost  ani- 
mosity, to  strengthen  any  prejudice 
against  it  But  I  must,  as  Bh<nrtly  as 
possible,  and  perhaps  more  shortly  than 
an  adequate  exposition  of  my  defence 
would  require,  produce  the  passages  in 
Luther's  own  writings  which  have  com- 
pelled me  to  speak  out  as  strongly  as  I 
have  d<me. 

I  may  begin  by  observing  tliat,  in 
charging  Luther,  especially  in  his  early 
writings,  with  what  goes  genmiUy  by 
the  name  of  Antinomianism  (that  is, 


with  representing  faith  aUme  aa  the  cob- 
dition  of  aoceptance  with  God,  not  merely 
for  those  who  fbr  the  first  time  embrace 
the  €k>spel,  Imt  fbr  all  who  have  been 
b^[>tiaed  and  brought  up  in  its  profes- 
sion, and  in  so  great  a  d^ree  that  no  sins 
whatever  can  exclude  a  lUthJtil  man 
from  salvation),  I  have  maintained  no 
paradox,  but  what  has  been  repeatedly 
alleged,  not  only  by  Romanist,  but  pro- 
testant theologians.  This,  however,  is 
not  sufBdent  to  prove  its  truth ;  and  I 
am  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
quoting  a  few  out  of  many  passages. 
But  I  repeat  that  I  have  not  the  re- 
motest intention  of  charging  Lather  with 
wilful  encouragement  to  an  humoral  life. 
The  Antinomian  scheme  of  reUgioD, 
which  indeed  was  not  called  by  that 
name  in  Luther's  age  (the  word,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  followers  of  Agricola,  in- 
volving only  a  denial  of  the  obligati<«  of 
the  Mosaic  law  at  suck,  mraal  as  well  as 
ceremonial),  is  only  one  mode  in  which 
the  disinterestedness  of  virtuous  actioBB 
has  been  asserted,  and  may  be  held  by 
men  of  the  utmost  sanctity,  thoii|^  it 
must  be  exceedingly  dangerous  in  its 
general  promulgation.  Thus  we  find 
it  substantially,  though  without  intem- 
perance, in  some  Essays  by  a  hig^ 
respected  writer,  Mr.  Thomas  ErsUne, 
on  the  Unconditional  Freeuess  of  the 
GospeL  Nothing  is  moro  rqiugnant  to 
my  prindples  than  to  pass  moral  repro- 
bation on  persons  because  I  differ,  how- 
ever essentially,  firem  their  tenets.  Let 
us  leave  that  to  Rome  and  Oxford; 
though  Luther  unfortunately  was  the 
last  man  who  could  claim  this  liberty  of 
prophesying  for  himself  on  the  score  of 
his  duuity  and  tolerance  f<xc  others. 

Archdeacon  Hare  is  a  man  of  so  much 
fairness,  and  so  intensely  persnaded  of 
being  in  the  right,  that  he  produces  hint- 
self  the  leading  propositions  of  Luther, 
fh>m  which  others,  like  myself  have  de- 
duced our  own  very  different  infereDoes 
as  to  his  doctrine. 

In  the  treatise  de  Gaptivitate  Baby- 
lonica,  1620,  we  find  these  celebrated 
words :  Ita  vides  quam  dives  sit  homa 
CSiristianus  et  baptisatos,  qui  etiam  vo- 
lens  non  potest  perdtere  salutem  buiun 
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considering  the  Eeformation  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
piankind,  not  to  be  misled  by  the  superficial  and  Tin- 

qnantiscuDqne  peocatds,  nisi  nolit  ere-  talia. . . .  Non  sic  sont  opera  luHuiniun 
dere.  Nalla  enim  peccata  emn  poesnnt  mortalia  (de  bonis,  nt  apparent,  loqui- 
damnare  nisi  sola  incrediilitas.  Cetera  mar),  ut  eadem  sint  crimina. . . .  Non  sic 
onmia,  si  redeat  Yei  stet  fides  ta  promis-  sont  opera  Dei  merita  (de  his  qua  per 
sionem  divinam  baptisato  factam,  in  mo-  hominem  fiunt,  loqnimur),  at  eadem  non 
nwnto  absorbentur  per  eandem  fidem,  sint  peccata. . . .  Justorum  opera  essent 
imo  veritatem  Dei,  qoia  seipsom  negare  mortalia,  nisi  pio  Dei  timore  ab  ipsismet 
lUMi  potest,  si  tn  earn  oonfessus  ftieris,  et  jnstis  ut  mortalia  timerentar.  Snch  a 
piromittenti  fideliter  adhsseris.  It  may  series  of  propositions  occasions  a  sort  of 
be  pretended  that,  however  paradoxically  bewilderment  in  the  understanding,  so 
Luther  has  expressed  himself,  he  meant  unlike  are  they  to  the  usual  tone  of 
to  assert  the  absolute  inctmpatibility  of  moral  precept  and  sentiment. 
hdbitiuil  sins  with  a  Justifying  faith.  1  am  indebted  to  archdeacon  Hare  for 
But  even  if  his  language  would  always  another,  not  at  all  less  singular,  passage, 
l)ear  this  meaning,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  in  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Melanchthon  in 
mind,  that  fiidth  (irums)  can  never  be  1521,  which  I  have  also  found  in  the 
more  than  inward  persuasion  or  assurance,  very  able,  though  very  bitter,  Vie  de 
tirfaereof,  9ttbjectivdy,  each  man  must  Luther,  by  M.  Audin,  Paris,  1839.  I  do 
Judge  for  himself;  and,  though  to  the  not  see  the  neceesity  of  giving  the  con- 
ges of  others  a  true  Deuth  may  be  want-  text,  or  of  explaining  on  what  occasion 
ing,  it  is  not  evident  that  men  of  enthu-  the  letter  was  written,  on  the  ground 
slastic  minds  may  not  be  folly  satisfied  that,  where  a  sentence  is  complete  in 
that  they  possess  it.  itself,  and  contains  a  general  assertion  of 

Luther  indeed  has,  in  another  position,  an  author's  own  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be 
often  quoted,  taken  away  from  himself  limited  by  reference  to  anything  else. 
this  Une  of  defence:— Si  in  fide  posset  SufScit,  Luther  says,  quod  agnovimus 
fieri  adulterimn,  peocatum  non  esset  per  divitias  gloriaa  Dei  Agnum,  qui  tollit 
Disputat.  1520.  Archdeacon  Hare  ob-  peccata  mundi;  ab  hoc  non  avellet  nos 
nerves  on  this  that "  it  is  logically  true.'*  peccatnm,  etiamsi  millies  millies  uno  die 
P.  794.  This  appears  to  me  a  singular  fomlcamur  aut  ocddamns.  Putas  tam 
assertion.  The  hypothesis  of  Luther  is,  parvum  esse  pretium  et  redemtionem 
that  a  sinfhl  action  might  be  committed  pro  peccatis  nostris  factam  in  tanto  e( 
In  a  state  of  faith ;  and  the  consequent  of  tali  agno  ?  Ora  fortiter ;  es  enhn  fortis- 
the  propositioili  is,  that  in  such  case  it    simus  peccator. 

would  not  be  a  sin  at  alL  Grant  that  It  appears  that  Mr.  Ward  has  transr 
he  held  the  supposition  to  be  impossible,  lated  "uno  die"  by  "every  day;"  for 
which  no  doubt  he  sometimes  does,  which  the  archdeacon  animadverts  on 
though  we  should  hardly  draw  that  in-  him :  "  This  mistranslation  serves  his 
fierraice  from  the  passage  last  cited,  or  purpose  of  blasting  Luther's  fame,  inas- 
from  some  others,  still,  in  reasoning  ex  much  as  it  substitutes  a  hellish  horror 
absurdOf  we  are  bound  to  ai^e  rlgjbtly  —the  thought  that  a  continuous  Ufe  of 
npon  the  assumed  hypothesis.  But  all  the  most  atrocious  shi  can  co-exist  with 
taJB  notions  about  sin  and  merit  were  so  faith  and  prayer,  and  Christ  and  righte- 
preposterously  contradictory  to  natural  ousness— for  that  which.  Justly  offensive 
morality  and  religion,  that  they  could  as  it  may  be,  is  so  mahily  from  its  pecu- 
not  have  been  permanently  received  liar  Lutheran  extravagance  of  express 
without  violating  the  moral  constitution  sion."  P.  T94.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
of  the  human  mind.  Thus,  In  the  Hei-  Mr.  Ward  ought  not  to  have  been  more 
delberg  Propositions,  1518,  we  read,  accurate.  But  I  confess  that  the  differ- 
Opera  hominum  ut  semper  speclosa  sint,  ence  does  not  strike  me  as  immensely 
bonaque  videantur,  probabile  tamen  est  great  Luther,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
«a  esse  peccata  mortalia. . . .  Opera  Dei  would  have  written  "  unoquoque  die  " 
ut  semper  sint  deformia  malaque  vide-  as  readily  as  "  uno,"  if  the  word  had 
antor,  -verh  tamen  sont  merita  immor-  suggested  itself.  He  wanted  to  assert 
VOL.  I.  X       ^  , 
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grounded  representations  which  we  sometimes  find  hk 
modem  writers.     Such  is  this,  that  Luther,  struck  by 


the  efficacy  of  Christ's  imputed  righte- 
ousness iu  tho  most  forcible  terms,  by 
weie^Ung  it  against  an  impossible  aocn- 
mnlation  of  offences.  It  is  no  more 
than  he  had  said  in  the  paasage  quoted 
above  from  the  treatise  De  Captivitate 
Babylonica;  non  potest  perdere  salutem 
8uam  quantiscunque  peocatis;  expressed 
•till  more  offensively. 

The  real  question  is,  not  what  Inter- 
pretation an  astute  advocate,  by  making 
large  allowance  for  warmth  of  temper, 
peculiarities  of  expression,  and  the  neces^ 
sity  of  inculcating  some  truths  more 
forcibly  by  being  silent  on  others,  may 
put  on  the  writings  of  Luther  (for  very 
few  will  impute  to  him  either  a  defective 
sense  of  moral  duties  in  himself,  or  a 
disposition  to  set  his  disciples  at  liberty 
fh>m  them),  but  what  was  the  evident 
tendency  of  his  language.  And  Ihis,  it 
should  be  remembered,  need  not  be 
Judged  solely  by  the  plain  sense  of  words, 
though  that  is  surely  sufficient.  The 
danger  of  these  exaggerations  — the 
mildest  word  that  I  can  use,  and  one  not 
adequate  to  what  I  feel— was  soon  shown 
In  the  practical  effect  of  Lutheran 
preaching.  Munzer  and  EnipperdoUlng, 
with  the  whole  rabble  of  anabaptist 
fanatics,  were  the  legltfanate  brood  of 
Luther's  early  doctrine.  And,  even  if  we 
set  these  aside.  It  is  certain  that  we  find 
no  testimonies  to  any  reform  of  manners 
in  the  countries  that  embraced  it  The 
Swiss  Reformation,  the  EngUsh,  and  the 
Calvinistic  churches  generally,  make  a 
tar  better  show  In  this  respect. 

This  great  practical  deficiency  in  the 
Lutheran  reformation  is  confessed  by 
their  own  writers.  And  it  is  attested  by 
a  remarkable  letter  of  Wllibald  Pirck- 
heimer,  announcing  the  death  of  Albert 
Durcr  to  a  correspondent  at  Vienna  in 
1528,  which  may  be  found  in  Rellquien 
Ton  Albrecht  Durer,  Nuremberg,  1828, 
p.  168.  In  this  he  takes  occasion  to  in- 
veigh against  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
reformed  party  at  Nuremberg,  and  seems 
as  indignant  at  the  Lutherans  as  he  had 
ever  been  against  popery,  though  with- 
out losing  his  hatred  for  the  latter.  I 
do  not  quote  the  letter,  which  is  long, 
and  in  obsolete  German ;  and  perhaps  it 


may  display  too  much  irrltatioi,  natoni 
to  an  honest  man  who  has  beeaa  diaap< 
pointed  in  his  hopes  from  a  revotation; 
but  the  witness  he  bears  to  the  dishonest 
and  dissolute  manners  which  had  aoccsD' 
panled  the  Introduction  of  Lutheranism 
1b  not  to  be  slightly  regarded,  considering 
the  respectability  of  Pirckheimer,  and 
his  known  Qo-operati(Hi  with  the  first 
reform. 

I  have  been  thought  to  speak  too  di^ 
paragingly  of  Luther's  polemical  writingB, 
especially  that  against  the  bishops,  by 
the  expression  "bellowing  in  bad  latin." 
Perhaps  it  mig^t  be  too  contemptnons 
towards  a  great  man;  but  I  had  beea 
disgusted  by  the  perusal  of  them.   Thoss 
who  have  taken  exception  (in  the  Edio* 
burgh  Review;  are  probably  little  con- 
versant with  Luther's  writings.     But, 
independently  of  the  moral  censure  which 
his  virulence  demands,  we  are  sorely  at 
liberty  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  worst 
taste,  and  very  unlikely  to  convince  w 
conciliate  any  man  of  good  sense.    One 
other  grave  oliijection  to  the  writings  of 
Luther  I  have  not  hitherto  been  called 
upon  to  mention ;  but  I  will  not  whol^ 
omit  his  scandalous  grossness,  especial^ 
as  archdeacon  Hare  has  entered  upon  aa 
elaborate  apology  for  it    We  all  know 
quite  as  well  as  he  does  that  the  nu|D- 
ners  of  different  ages,  different  countries, 
and  different  conditions  of  life,  are  not 
alike ;  and  that  what  is  universally  con- 
demned in  some  periods  has  beat  tole- 
rated in  others.    Such  an  excuse  may 
often  be  made  with  great  fairness;  bat 
it  cannot  be  made  for  Luther.    We  have 
writings  of  his  c(mtemporaries,  we  have 
writings  of  grave    men   in   ages   less 
polished   than   his   own.      No   serious 
author  of  the  least  reputation  will  b9 
found  who  defiles  his  pages,  I  do  not  say 
with  such  Indelicacy,  but  with  sndi  di» 
gusting  fllthiness,  as  Luther.     He  re- 
sembles Rabelais  alone  In  this  respect^ 
and  absolutely  goes  beyond  him.   Audio, 
whose  aim  Is  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible 
the  moral  reputation  of  Luther,  has  col* 
lected  a  great  deal  more  than  Boesuet 
would  have  deigned  to  touch ;  and,  ooD'^ 
sidering  this  object,  in  the  interests  of 
his  own  religion,  I  do  not  know  how  he 
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the  absurdity  of  the  prevailing  superstitions,  was  desirous 
of  introducing  a  more  rational  system  of  religion ;  or, 
that  he  contended  for  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  the  hound- 
less  privileges  of  individual  judgment;  or,  what  others 
have  been  pleased  to  suggest,  that  his  zeal  for  learning 
and  ancient  philosophy  led  him  to  attack  the  ignorance 
of  the  monks,  and  the  crafty  policy  of  the  church,  which 
withstood  all  liberal  studies. 

61.  These  notions  are  merely  fallacious  refiuements, 
as  every  man  of  plain  understanding,  who  is  ^^^  ^^ 
acquainted  with  me  writings  of  the  early  re-  nation  of 
formers,  or  has  considered  their  history,  must  ^^^' 
acknowledge.    The  doctrines  of  Luther,  taken  altogether, 
are  not  more  rational,  that  is,  more  conformable  to  what 
men,  k  priori,  would  expect  to  find  in  religion,  tlian 
those  of  the  church  of  Kome ;  nor  did  he  ever  pretend 
that  they  were  so.    As  to  the  privilege  of  free  inquiry, 
it  was  of  course  exercised  by  mose  who  deserted  their 
ancient  altars,  but  certainly  not  upon  any  theory  of  a 
right  in  others  to  judge  amiss,  that  is,  differently  from 
themselves.      Nor,  again,  is  there  any  foundation  for 
imagining  that  Luther  was  concerned  for  the  interests 
of  literature.     None  had  he  himself,  save  theological ; 


can  be  blamed ;  though  I  think  that  he 
should  have  left  mote  passages  untrans- 
lated; Those  taken  from  the  Colloquia 
Mensalia  mig^t  perhaps  be  forgiven,  and 
the  blame  thrown  on  the  gossiping  re- 
tailer of  his  table-talk;  but,  in  aU  his 
attacks  on  popes  and  cardinals  Luther 
disgraces  himself  by  a  nasty  and  stupid 
brutality.  The  great  cause,  also,  of  the 
marriage  of  priests  ceases  to  be  holy  and 
honourable  in  his  advocacy. 

And  I  must  express  my  surprise  that 
archdeacon  Hare  should  vindicate,  against 
Mr.  Ward,  the  Sermo  de  Matrimonio, 
preached  at  Wittenberg,  1622;  for, 
though  he  says  there  are  four  sermons 
with  this  title  in  Luther's  works,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to 
this  by  Audin,  who  makes  many  quota- 
tions from  it.  **  The  date  of  this  sermon, 
1522,  when  many  of  the  inmates  of  the 
convents  were  quitting  them,  and  when 
the  errors  of  the  anabaptists  were  begin- 
ning to  spread,  shows  that  there  was 
urgent  need  for  the  voice  of  wisdom  to 


set  forth  the  true  idea,  relations,  and 
obligations  of  marriage;  nor  could  this 
be  done  without  an  exposition  and  refu- 
tation of  the  manifold  scandalous  errors 
and  abuses  concerning  it,  bred  and  pro- 
pagated by  the  papacy."  P.  771.  A 
veiy  rational  sentence!  but  utterly  im- 
like  Luther's  sermon,  which  is  far  more 
in  the  tone  of  the  anabaptists  than 
against  them.  But,  without  dwelling  on 
this,  and  referring  to  Audin,  vol.  ii.  p.  34, 
whose  quotations  cannot  be  forgerie«,  or 
to  the  shorter  extracts  in  Bossuet,  Hist, 
des  Variations,  c.  6,  $  11, 1  shall  only  ob- 
serve that,  if  the  voice  was  that  of 
wisdom,  it  was  not  that  of  Christianity. 
But  here  I  conclude  a  note  far  longer 
than  I  wished  to  make  it,  the  discussion 
being  akin  to  the  general  subject  of  these 
volumes,  and  forced  upon  me  by  a  direct 
attack  of  many  pages.  For  archdeacon 
Hare  himself  1  have  all  the  respect  which 
his  high  character,  and  an  acquaintance 
of  long  duration,  must  naturally  have 
created.— 1847.] 
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nor  are  there,  as  I  apprehend,  many  aUnsions  to  pro&ne 
studies,  or  any  proof  of  his  regard  to  them,  in  all  his 
works.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  both  the 
principles  of  this  great  founder  of  the  Beformation,  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  so  intense  an  application  to 
theological  controversy,  checked  for  a  time  ihe  progre^ 
of  philological  and  philosophical  literature  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps.'  Every  solution  of  the  conduct  of  the 
reformers  must  be  nugatoiy,  except  one,  that  they  were 
men  aljsorbed  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  fighting 
the  battle  of  God.  But  among  tlie  population  of  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland,  there  was  imdoubtedly  another 
predominant  feeling  ;  the  sense  of  ecclesiastical  oppres- 
sion, and  scorn  for  the  worthless  swarm  of  monks  and 
friars.  This  may  be  said  to  have  divided  the  propa- 
gators of  the  Eeformation  into  such  as  merely  pulled 
down,  and  such  as  built  upon  the  ruins.  Ulric  von 
Hutten  may  pass  for  the  type  of  the  one,  and  Luther 
himself  of  the  other.  And  yet  it  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  of  Luther  that  he  erected  his  system  on  the  ruins 
of  popery.  For  it  was  rather  the  growth  and  expansion 
in  his  mind  of  one  positive  dogma,  justification  by  faith, 
in  the  sense  he  took  it  (which  can  be  easily  shown  to 
have  preceded  the  dispute  about  indulgences'),  that 
broke  down  and  crushed  successively  the  various  doc- 
trines of  the  Eomish  church ;  not  because  he  had  ori- 
ginally much  objection  to  them,  but  because  there  was 
no  longer  room  for  them  in  a  consistent  system  of 
theology.* 

J  Eragmus,  after  he  had  become  exas-  '  See  his  diaimtations  at  Wittenborf^ 

perated  with  the  reformers,  repeatedly  1516;  and  the  eeimons  preached  in  the 

cbargea  them  with  raining  litemtore.  same  and  the  sabseqnent  year. 

CJbicimqiie    regaai  Lntheranismns,   ibi  *  The  best  authorities  for  the  early 

literarun    est    interitna.     Epist.   Mvi  history  of  the  Refonnation  are  SeckeiH 

(1628).    Evangelicus  iatoe,  cmn  nmltis  dorf.  Hist  Lathersniami,  and  Sleidan, 

aliis,  tum  hoc  nomine  praedpue  odi,  quod  Hist  de  la  Reformation,  in  Coorayer^s 

per  eos  uUque  languent,  frigent,  Jacent,  French  transIatioQ;   the  former  being 

intereunt  bone  liters,  sine  quibus  quid  chiefly  useful  for  the  eccleaiastiGal,  the 

est  hominum  vita?    Amant  viaticum  et  latter  Cor  political  history.    Bat  as  these 

uxorem,  c»tem  pili  non  tbdunt.    Hos  confine  themselvee  to  Gennany,  Oerdea 

facos longissime aroendos  censeo a vestro  (Hist.  EvangeL  Reformat)  is  nnriMwij 

oontnbemio.    Ep.  ncooczlvi  (eod.  ann.)  for  the  Zwinglian  history,  as  well  as  for 

There  were,  however,  at  this  time,  as  that  of  the  northern  kingdoms.   The  flmt 

well  as  afterwards,  more  learned  men  on  sections  of  Father  Ftuil's  History  of  th^ 

the  side  of  the  Reformation  than  on  that  Council    of   Trent  are    also  valuable, 

of  the  church.  Schmidt,  Histoira  des  AitomMwy  y^n^ 
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'  62.  The  laws  of  synolironism,  which  we  have  hitherto 
obeyed,  bring  strange  partners  together,  and  oriandu 
we  may  pass  at  once  from  Luther  to  Ariosto.  Furioso. 
The  Orlando  Furioso  was  first  printed  at  Ferrara  in 
1616.  This  edition  contained  forty  cantos,  to  which 
the  last  six  were  added  in  1632.  Many  stanzas,  chiefly 
of  circumstance,  were  interpolated  by  the  author  from 
time  to  time. 

63.  Ariosto  has  been,  after  Homer,  the  favourite  poet 
of  Europe.  His  grace  and  facility,  his  clear  itspopu- 
and  rapid  stream  of  language,  his  variety  and  i*rity. 
beauty  of  invention,  his  very  transitions  of  subject,  so 
frequently  censured  by  critics,  but  artfully  devised  to 
spare  the  tediousness  that  hangs  on  a  protracted  6tor}% 
left  him  no  rival  in  general  popularity.  Above  sixty 
editions  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  were  published  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  '*  There  was  not  one,"  says  Bernardo 
Tasso,  "  of  any  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  who  was  satisfied 
after  more  than  a  single  perusal."  K  the  change  of 
manners  and  sentiments  have  already  in  some  degree 
impaired  this  attraction,  if  we  cease  to  take  interest  in 
the  prowess  of  Paladins,  and  find  their  combats  a  little 
monotonous,  this  is  perhaps  the  necessary  lot  of  all 
poetry,  which,  as  it  can  only  reach  posterity  through 
the  medium  of  contemporary  reputation,  must  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  fleeting  character  of  its  own  time. 
This  character  is  strongly  impressed  on  the  Orlando 
Furioso ;  it  well  suited  an  age  of  war,  and  pomp,  and 


vi.  and  vii.,  has  told  the  story  ou  the  side  raneous  with  the  Refonnation,  or  even 
of  Borne  speclonslj  and  with  some  fair-  any  compilation  which  contains  many 
nesB ;  and  Boscoe  has  vindicated  Leo  X.  extracts.  No  wonder  that  it  does  not 
from  the  Impatation  of  unnecessary  vio-  represent,  in  the  sli^test  degree,  tiie  real 
lence  In  his  proceedmg  against  Luther,  spirit  of  the  times,  or  the  tenets  of  the 
Moeheim  is  always  good,  but  concise;  reformers.  Thus,  e.  gr.,  "Luther,"  he 
Milner,  fiur  from  concise,  but  highly  pre-  gays,  "  exposed  the  abuse  of  the  traffic  of 
Judioed,  and  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  indulgences,  and  tbe  danger  of  believing 
quotaticms  in  Engli^,  which  is  not  quite  that  heaven  and  the  remission  of  all 
satisfactory  to  a  lover  of  truth.  crimes  could  be  bought  with  money; 
The  essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Re-  while  a  sincere  repentance  and  an 
formation  by  Villers,  which  obtained  a  amended  life  were  the  only  means  of  ap- 
prize from  the  French  Institute,  and  hus  peasing  the  divine  Justice."  (P.  65,  Engl. 
been  extolled  by  a  very  friendly  but  transL)  This  at  least  Is  not  very  like 
better-informed  writer  in  the  ]K<%rapbie  Luther's  Antinomian  contempt  for  re- 
Universelle,  appears  to  me  the  prodnc-  pentance  and  amendment  of  life;  It 
tion  of  a  man  who  had  not  taken  the  might  come  near  to  the  notions  of 
pains  to  read  any  one  work  contempo- .  Erasmus. 
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gallantly;  an  age  when  chivalry  was  still  recent  in 
actual  life,  and  was  reflected  in  concentrated  brightness 
from  the  mirror  of  romance, 

64.  It  has  been  sometimes  hinted  as  an  objection  to 
Want  of  Ariosto,  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  in  earnest, 
seriousness,  and  Icavcs  a  little  suspicion  of  laughing  at  his 
subject.  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  does  this  in  a  greater 
degree  than  good  sense  and  taste  permit.  The  poets  of 
knight  errantry  might  in  this  respect  be  arranged  in  a 
scale  of  which  Pulci  and  Spenser  would  stand  at  the 
extreme  points;  the  one  mocking  the  absurdities  he 
coolly  invents — ^the  other,  by  intense  strength  of  con- 
ception, full  of  love  and  faith  in  his  own  creations* 
Between  these  Bemi,  Ariosto,  and  Boiardo  take  suc- 
cessively their  places  ;  none  so  deeply  serious  as  Spenser, 
none  so  ironical  as  Pulci.  It  was  not  easy  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially after  the  Morgante  Maggiore  had  roused  the  sense 
of  ridicule,  to  keep  up  at  every  moment  the  solemn  tone 
which  Spain  endured  in  the  romances  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  nor  was  this  consonant  to  the  gaiety  of  Ariosto. 
It  is  the  light  carelessness  of  his  manner  which  con-> 
stitutes  a  great  part  of  its  charm. 

65.  Castelvetro  has  blamed  Ariosto  for  building  on 
Acontinua-  *^®  foundations  of  Boiardo.**  He  seems  to  have 
tionof  "  had  originally  no  other  design  than  to  carry 
Boiardo.  ouward,  a  little  better  than  Agostini,  that  very 
attractive  story  ;  having  vndtten,  it  is  said,  at  first  only 
a  few  cantos  to  pleajse  his  friends.*'  Certainly  it  is  rather 
singular  that  so  great  and  renowned  a  poet  should  have 
been  little  more  than  the  continuator  of  one  who  had 
BO  lately  preceded  him ;  though  Salviati  defends  him  by 
the  example  of  Homer;  and  other  critics,  with  whom 
we  shall  perhaps  not  agree,  have  thought  this  the  best 
apology  for  writing  a  romantic  instead  of  an  heroic 
poem.  The  story  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  must  be 
known  before  we  can  well  understand  that  of  the  Furioso. 
But  this  is  nearly  what  we  find  in  Homer ;  for  who  can 
reckon  tlte  Iliad  anything  but  a  fragment  of  the  tale  of 
Troy?    It  was  indeed  less  felt  by  the  compatriots  of 

^  b  Poetica  d' Aristotele  (1670).    It  vio*  veny  with  the  Academiciaiu  of  Floienoe, 

latee,  he  says,  the  rale  of  Aristotle,  afixn  repeats  the  same  censure. 
ioTiv  6  ii  araymff  /bii|  iut    aX^6  icri.       "  Quadrlo/Storia  d*   ogoi  Poesia,  vi. 

Camillo  Pellegrini,  in  his  fomons  oontro-  606. 
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Homer,  already  familiar  with  that  legendary  cyclus  of 
heroic  song,  than  it  is  hy  the  readers  of  Ariosto,  who 
are  not  in  general  very  well  acquainted  with  the  poem 
of  his  precursor.  Yet  experience  haa  even  here  shown 
that  the  popidar  voice  does  not  echo  the  complaint  of 
the  critic,  .  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  pre- 
dominant nnity  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  which  we  com- 
monly read  in  detached  parcels.  The  principal  nnity 
that  it  does  possess,  distinct  from  the  story  of  Boiardo, 
consists  in  the  loves  and  annomiced  nuptials  of  Eogero 
and  Bradamante,  the  imaginary  progenitors  of  the  house 
of  Este ;  but  Ariosto  does  not  gain  by  this  condescension 
to  the  vanity  of  a  petty  sovereign. 

66,  The  inventions  of  Ariosto  are  less  original  than 
those  of  Boiardo,  but  thay  are  more  pleasing  1^3^^^ 
and  various.  The  tales  of  old  mythology  and  points  in- 
of  modem  romance  furnished  him  with  those  ^®^^* 
delightful  episodes  we  aU  admire,  with  his  Olimpia  and 
Bireno,  his  Ariodante  and  Geneura,  his  Cloridan  and 
Medoro,  his  Zerbino  and  Isabella.  He  is  more  con- 
versant with  the  Latin  poets,  or  has  turned  them  to 
better  account,  than  his  predecessor.  For  the  sudden 
transitions  in  the  middle  of  a  canto,  or  even  a  stanza, 
with  which  every  reader  of  Ariosto  is  familiar,  he  is 
indebted  to  Boiardo,  who  had  himseK  imitated  in  them 
the  metrical  romancers  of  the  preceding  age.  From 
them  also,  that  justice  may  be  rendered  to  those  name- 
less rhymers,  Boiardo  drew  the  individuality  of  cha- 
racter by  which  their  heroes  were  distinguished,  and 
which  Ariosto  has  not  been  so  careful  to  preserve.  His 
Orlando  has  less  of  the  honest  simplicity,  and  his  Astolfo 
less  of  the  gay  boastfiilness,  that  had  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  cyclus. 

67.  Comiani  observes  of  the  style  of  Ariosto,  what  we 
may  all  perceive  on  attending  to  it  to  be  true,  Beauties  of 
that  he  is  sparing  in  the  use  of  metaphors,  con-  **»  style. 
tenting  himself  generally  with  the  plainest  expression ; 
by  wluch,  if  he  loses  something  in  dignity,  he  gains  in 
perspicuity.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  is  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  figurative  language,  which  is  sometimes  forced 
and  exaggerated.  Doubtless  this  transparency  of  phrase, 
so  eminent  in  Ariosto,  is  the  cause  that  he  is  read  and 
delighted  in  by  the  multitude,  as  well  as  by  the  few ; 
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and  it  seems  also  to  be  the  catise  iliat  be  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  rendered  into  any  language  less  musical, 
and  consequently  less  independent  upon  an  ornamental 
dress  in  poetry,  than  his  own,  or  one  which  wante  the 
peculiar  advantages  by  which  conventional  variations 
m  the  form  of  words,  and  the  liberty  of  inversion,  as 
well  as  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  richest  and  most 
euphonious  rhymes,  elevate  the  simplest  expression  is 
Italian  verse  above  the  level  of  discourse.  Galileo, 
being  asked  by  what  means  he  had  acquired  the  remark- 
able talent  of  giving  perspicuity  and  grace  to  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  referred  it  to  the  continual  study  of 
Ariosto.  His  similes  are  conspicuous  for  their  elaborate 
beauty ;  they  are  femiliar  to  every  reader  of  this  great 
poet ;  imitated,  as  they  usually  are,  from  the  ancients, 
they  maintain  an  equttl  atrife  with  their  models,  and 
occasionally  surpass  them.  But  even  the  general  strain 
of  Ariosto,  natural  as  it  seems,  was  not  unpremeditated, 
or  left  to  its  own  felicity ;  his  manuscript  at  Ferrara, 
part  of  which  is  shown  to  strangers,  bears  numerous 
alterations,  the  pentimenti,  if  I  may  borrow  a  word  from  3f 
kindred  art,  of  creative  genius. 

68.  The  Italian  critics  love  to  expatiate  in  his  praise, 
Accom  -  *^o^g^  ^®y  *ro  often  keenly  sensible  to  his 
nied  wSk  defects.  The  variety  of  style  and  of  rhythm  in 
feuits.  Ariosto,  it  is  remarked  by  Gravina,  is  suitable 
to  that  of  his  subject.  His  rhymes,  the  same  author 
observes,  seem  to  spring  from  the  thoughts,  and  not 
from  the  necessities,  of  metre.  He  describes  minuf>ely, 
but  with  much  felicity,  and  gives  a  clear  idea  of  every 
part ;  like  the  Famesian  Hercules,  which  seems  greater 
by  the  distinctness  of  every  vein  and  muscle.**  Quadrio 
praises  the  correspondence  of  the  sound  to  the  sense. 
Yet  neither  of  these  critics  is  blindly  partial.  It  is 
acknowledged,  indeed,  by  his  warmest  advocates,  that 
he  fidls  sometimes  below  his  subject,  and  that  trifling 
and  feeble  lines  intrude  too  frequently  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  I  can  hardly  regret,  however,  that  in  the  pas- 
sages of  flattery  towards  the  house  of  Este,  such  as  that 
long  genealogy  which  he  deduces  in  the  third  canto«  his 
genius  has  deserted  him,  and  he  degenerates,  as  it  were 

d  Ragion  Poetica,  p.  104. 
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wilfully,  into  prosaic  tediousness.  In  other  allusions  to 
contemporary  history  he  is  little  better.  I  am  hazard- 
ing a  deviation  from  the  judgment  of  good  critics  when  I 
add  that  in  the  opening  stanza  of  each  canto,  where  the 
poet  appears  in  his  own  person,  I  find  generally  a  defi- 
ciency of  vigour  and  originality,  a  poverty  of  thought 
and  of  emotion,  which  is  also  very  far  from  unusual  in 
the  speeches  of  his  characters.  But  these  introductions 
have  been  greatly  admired. 

69.  Many  feults  of  language  in  Ariosto  are  observed 
by  his  countrymen.  They  justly  blame  also  itspiac^as 
his  inobservance  of  propriety,  his  hyperbolical  » i»«"i- 
extravagance,  his  harsh  metaphors,  his  affected  thoughts. 
These  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  a  reader  of  reflecting 
taste ;  but  the  enchantment  of  his  pencil  redeems  every 
failing,  and  his  rapidity,  like  that  of  Homer,  leaves  us 
little  time  to  censure  before  we  are  hurried  forward  to 
admire.  The  Orlando  Furioso,  as  a  great  single  poem, 
has  been  very  rarely  surpassed  in  the  living  records  of 
poetry.  He  must  yield  to  three,  and  only  three,  of  his 
predecessors.  He  has  not  the  force,  simplicity,  and 
truth  to  nature  of  Homer,  the  exquisite  style  and  sus- 
tained majesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  originality  and  bold- 
ness of  Dante.  The  most  obvious  parallel  is  Ovid, 
whose  Metamorphoses,  however,  are  fer  excelled  by  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  not  in  fertility  of  invention,  or  variety 
of  images  and  sentiments,  but  in  purity  of  taste,  in  grace 
of  language,  and  harmony  of  versification. 

70.  No  edition  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  has  been  proved  to 
exist  before  that  printed  at  Seville  in  1619,  Amadis  de 
which  yet  is  suspected  of  not  being  the  first."  G»ai- 
This  famous  romance,  which  in  its  day  was  almost  as 
popular  as  the  Orlando  Furioso  itself,  was  translated 
into  French  by  Herberay  between  1540  and  1667,  and 
into  English  by  Munday  in  1619.  The  four  books  by 
Vasco  de  Lobeyra  grew  to  twenty  by  successive  addi- 
tions, which  have  been  held  by  lovers  of  romance  far 
inferior  to  the  original.  They  deserve  at  least  the 
blame,  or  praise,  of  making  the  entire  work  unreadable 
by  the  most  patient  or  the  most  idle  of  mankind. 
Amadis  de  Gaul  can  still  perhaps  impart  pleasure  to  the 

•  Brunet,  Man.  du  Libraire. 
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susceptible  imagination  of  yonth ;  but  the  want  of  deep 
or  permanent  sympathy  leaves  a  naked  sense  of  nnpio- 
fitableness  in  the  penisal,  which  mnst,  it  should  seem, 
alienate  a  reader  of  mature  yeans.  Amadis  at  least 
obtained  the  laurel  at  the  hands  of  Cervantes,  speaking 
through  the  barber  and  curate,  while  so  many  of  Lo* 
beyra*s  unworthy  imitators  were  condemned  to  the 
flames. 

71.  A  curious  dramatic  performance,  if  it  may  deserve 

such  an  appellation,  was  represented  at  Paris 
Gringore.  i^  1511^  and  published  in  1616.  It  is  entitled 
Le  Prince  des  Sots  et  la  Mere  sotte,  by  one  Peter 
Gringore,  who  had  before  produced  some  other  pieces  of 
less  note,  and  bordering  more  closely  on  the  moralities. 
In  the  general  idea  there  was  nothing  original.  A 
prince  of  fools  had  long  ruled  his  many-coloured  sub- 
jects on  the  theatre  of  a  joyous  company,  les  Enfans 
sans  Souci,  who  had  diverted  the  citizens  of  Paris  with 
their  buffoonery,  under  the  name,  perhaps,  of  moralities, 
while  their  graver  brethren  represented  the  mysteries 
of  Scripture  and  legend.  But  the  chief  aim  of  La  Mere 
sotte  was  to  turn  the  pope  and  court  of  Bome  into  ridi- 
cule during  the  sharp  contest  of  Louis  XII.  with  Jxdius 
II«  It  consists  of  four  parts,  all  in  verse.  Tbe  first  of 
these  is  called  The  Cry,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  prologue, 
summoning  all  fools  of  both  sexes  to  see  the  prince  of 
fools  play  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  second  is  The  Folly. 
This  is  an  irregular  dramatic  piece,  full  of  poignant 
satire  on  the  clergy,  but  especially  on  the  pope.  A 
third  part  is  entided  The.  Morality  of  the  Obstinate 
Man ;  a  dialogue  in  allusion  to  the  same  dispute. 
Finally  comes  an  indecent  farce,  unconnected  with  the 
preceding  subject.  Gringore,  who  represented  the  cha- 
racter of  La  Mere  sotte,  was  generafly  known  by  that 
name,  and  assumed  it  in  his  subsequent  publications.' 

72.  Gringore  was  certainly  at  a  great  cQstance  from  the 

Italian  stage,  which  had  successfully  adapted 
the  plots  of  Latin  comedies  to  modem  stories. 


t  Beanchampe,  Becherches  sor  le  Th^  aays  the  last  authority,  are  ran,  and 

fttra  Franfais;  Goqjet,  BibL  Fran^alse,  Bought  by  the  lovers  of  oar  old  poetry 

ZL212;  Niceron.voLxzxiv.;  Bouterwek,  because  they  display  the  state  of  man* 

Oesch.  der  FranzOsischen  Poeeie.T.  113;  ners  at  the  b^jfiining  of  the  sixteenth 

Biogr.  Univerg.    The  worlcs  of  Gringore,  century. 
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But,  among  the  larbarians,  a  dramatic  writer,  somewhat 
younger  than  he,  was  now  beginning  to  earn  a  respect- 
able celebrity,  though  limited  to  a  yet  uncultivated 
language,  and  to  the  inferior  class  of  society.  Hans 
Sachs,  a  shoemaker  of  Nuremberg,  bom  in  1494,  is  said 
to  have  produced  his  first  carnival  play  (Fast-nacht 
spiel)  in  1517.  He  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  poetical 
artisans,  the  meister-singers  of  Germany,  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  a  succession  of 
mechanical  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  rhymers  to 
boast,  for  whom  their  countrymen  felt  as  much  reverence 
as  might  have  sufficed  for  more  genuine  bards.  In  a 
spirit  which  might  naturally  be  expected  from  artisans, 
they  required  a  punctual  observance  of  certain  arbitrary 
canons,  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  Muses,  to  which 
the  poet  must  conform.  These,  however,  did  not 
diminish  the  fecundity,  if  they  repressed  the  excursive- 
ness  of  our  meister-singers,  and  least  of  all  that  of  Hans 
Sachs  himself,  who  poured  forth,  in  about  forty  years, 
fifty-three  sacred  and  seventy-eight  profane  plays,  sixty- 
four  farces,  fifty-nine  fables,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
other  poetry.  These  dramatic  works  are  now  scarce, 
even  in  -Germany;  they  appear  to  be  ranked  in  the 
same  class  as  the  early  fruits  of  the  French  and  English 
theatres.  We  shall  mention  Hans  Sachs  again  in  aao^ 
ther  chapter .8 

73.  No  English  poet,  since  the  death  of  Lydgate,  had 
arisen  whom  it  could  be  thought  worth  while  Stephen 
to  mention.**  Many,  perhaps,  will  not  admit  Hawes. 
that  Stephen  Hawes,  who  now  meets  us,  should  be 
reckoned  in  that  honourable  list.  His  *  Pastime  of 
Pleasure,  or  the  Historic  of  Graunde  Amour  and  La  bel 
Pucel,'  finished  in  1606,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  in  1517.  From  this  titie  we  might  hardly  expect 
a  moral  and  learned  allegory,  in  which  the  seven 
sciences  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  besides  a  host 
of  abstract  virtues  and  qualities,  play  their  parts,  in 
living  personality,  through  a  poem  of  about  six  thou- 

9  Biogr.  Univ.;   Eichhorn,  ill.  948;  Ship  of  Fools  from  Sebastian  Brandt ;  and 

Bonterwek,  ix.  381 ;  Helnsius,  iv.  ISO ;  I  may  here  observe  that  be  has  added 

Retrospective  Review,  vol.  x.  many  original  strokes  on  his  own  ooun* 

h  I  have  adverted  in  another  place  to  trymen,  especially  on  tiie  clergy. 
Alexander  Barclay's  translation  of  the 
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sand  lines.  Those  wko  require  the  ardent  words  or  the 
harmonious  grace  of  poetical  diction  will  not  frequently 
be  content  with  Hawes.  Unlike  many  of  our  older 
versifiers,  he  would  be  judged  more  unfavourably  by 
extracts  than  by  a  general  view  of  his  long  work.  He 
is  rude,  obscure,  full  of  pedantic  Latinisms,  and  probably 
has  been  disfigured  in  the  press ;  but  learned  and  phi- 
losophical, reminding  us  frequently  of  the  school  of 
James  I.  The  best,  though  probably  an  unexpected 
parallel  for  EUiwes  is  Jolm  Bunyan:  their  inventions 
are  of  the  same  class,  various  and  novel,  though  with  no 
remarkable  pertinence  to  the  leading  subject,  or  natu- 
rally consecutive  order ;  their  characters,  though  abstract 
in  name,  have  a  personal  truth  about  them,  in  which 
Fhineas  Fletcher,  a  century  after  Hawes,  fell  much 
below  him ;  they  render  the  general  allegory  subservient 
to  inculcating  a  system,  the  one  of  philosophy,  the  other 
of  religion.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure 
is  equal  in  merit,  as  it  certainly  has  not  been  in  suc- 
cess, to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Bunyan  is  powerful  and 
picturesque  from  his  concise  simplicity ;  Hawes  has  the 
common  failings  of  our  old  writers,  a  tedious  and  languid 
diffuseness,  an  expatiating  on  themes  of  pedantry  in 
which  the  reader  takes  no  interest,  a  weakening  of  every 
picture  and  every  refiection  by  ignorance  of  the  touches 
that  give  effect.  But  if  we  consider  the  '  Historic  of 
Graunde  Amour'  less  as  a  poem  to  be  read  than  as  a 
measure  of  the  author's  mental  power,  we  shall  not  look 
down  upon  so  long  and  well-sustained  an  aUegoiy.  In 
this  style  of  poetry  much  was  required  that  no  mind  ill- 
stored  with  reflection,  or  incapable  of  novel  combination, 
could  supply ;  a  clear  conception  of  abstract  modes,  a 
familiarity  with  the  human  mind,  and  with  the  effects  of 
its  qualities  on  human  life,  a  power  of  justly  perceiving 
and  vividly  representing  the  analogies  of  sensible  and 
rational  objects.  Few  that  preceded  £[awes  have  pos- 
sessed more  of  these  gifts  than  himseK. 

74.  This  poem  was  little  known  till  Mr.  Southey 
reprinted  it  in  1831 ;  the  original  edition  is  very  rare. 
Warton  had  given  several  extracts,  which,  as  I  have 
observed,  are  disadvantageous  to  Hawes,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  whole;*  but  though  he  praises  the  author  for 

i  Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  iii.  64. 
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imagination,  and  admits  that  the  poem  has  been  unjustly 
neglected,  he  has  not  dwelt  enough  on  the  erudition  and 
reflection  it  displays.  Hawes  appears  to  have  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  to  have  travelled  much  on  the 
continent.  He  held  also  an  office  in  the  court  of  Henry 
VII.  We  may  reckon  him  therefore  among  the  earliest 
of  our  learned  and  accomplished  gentlemen;  and  his 
poem  is  the  first  fruits  of  that  gradual  ripening  of  the 
English  mind,  which  must  have  been  the  process  of  the 
laboratory  of  time,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  augured  a  generation  of  grave  and 
«tem  thinkers,  and  the  omen  was  not  vaiu. 

75.  Another  poem,  the  Temple  of  Glass,  which  War- 
ton  had  given  to  Hawes,  is  now  by  general  ^^j^  ^  ^ 
consent  restored  to  Lydgate.     Independently  Engulh 
of  external  proof,  which  is  decisive,^  it  will   ^8«age. 
appear  that  the  Temple  of  Glass  is  not  written  in  the 
English  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign.     I  mention  this  only  for 
the  sake  of  observing  that,  in  following  the  line  of  our 
writers  in  verse  and  prose,  we  find  the  old  obsolete 
English  to  have  gone  out  of  use  about  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.      Lydgate  and  bishop  Pecock,  especially 
the  latter,  are  not  easily  understood  by  a  reader  not 
habituated  to  their  language :  he  requires  a  glossary,  or 
must  help  himself  out  by  conjecture."    In  the  Paston 


k  See  note  in  Price's  edition  of  War-  more  often  in  Trevisa  than  in  Mande- 

ton,  nbi  supra :  to  which  I  add,  that  the  vile,  which  may  probably  be  owing  to 

Temple  of  Glass  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  or  modem  transcribers.    Both 

Paston  Letters,  it  90,  long  before  the  these  writers  seem  to  have  undergone 

time  of  Hawes.  some   repairs   as   to   orthography   and 

™  [The  language  of  bishop  Pecock  Is  antique  terminations.  In  Wicliire's 
more  obsolete  than  that  of  Lydgate,  or  translation,  made  about  1380,  the  pre- 
aoy  other  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  ponderance  of  Saxon,  oountii^  only 
this  may  also  be  observed  with  respect  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  is  consider- 
to  Wicliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible,  ably  greater,  probably  nearly  three  to  one; 
Tet  even  he  has  many  French  and  Latin  those  who  have  included  pronouns  and 
words,  though  in  a  snuOler  proportion  particles  (all  which  are  notoriously  Ten- 
than  Chaucer  and  Gower,  or  even  Man-  tonic)  have  bruu^t  forward  a  much 
devile  and  Trevisa.  In  a  passage  of  Man-  higher  ratio  of  Saxon  even  in  modem 
devile,  quoted  by  Burnet  (Spedmens  of  books ;  especially  if,  like  Mr.  Shanm 
Early  English  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  16),  I  Tumer  and  sir  James  Mackintosh,  they 
counted  41  French  and  53  Saxon  words,  reckon  each  word  as  often  as  it  occurs, 
omitting  particles  and  a  few  common  I  have  never  counted  a  single  word,  in 
pronouns,  wlilch  of  course  belong  to  the  any  of  these  experiments,  more  th^n 
latter.  But  this  is  not  in  the  usual  ratio;  once;  and  my  results  have  certainly 
jftnd  in  Trevisa  I  found  the  Saxon  to  be  as  given  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
two  to  one.    The  form  ben  for  be  oocura*  French  and  Latin  than  these  writers 
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Letters,  on  the  contrary,  in  Harding  the  metrical 
chronicler,  or  in  sir  John  Fortescue's  Discourse  on  the 
difiference  between  an  absolute  and  limited  monarchy, 
he  finds  scarce  any  difficulty;  antiquated  words  and 
forms  of  termination  frequently  occur ;  but  he  is  hardly 
sensible  that  he  reads  these  books  much  less  fluently 
than  those  of  modem  times.    These  were  written  about 


liave  admitted.  Bat  tbis  is  in  referenoe 
to  later  periods  of  the  Iftngaage  than  that 
with  which  we  have  to  do. 

Pecock,  and  probably  Wlcliffe  before 
him,  was  apparently  stadious  of  a  sort 
Qf  archaism.  He  preserves  the  old  tcp» 
mihatlons  which  were  going  into  disuse, 
perhaps  ft>om  a  tenacionsness  of  purity 
in  laogosge,  which  we  often  find  in 
literary  men.  Hence  we  have  in  him, 
as  in  Wlcliffe,  schulen  for  OvaU,  vxUden 
for  toouM,  tho  for  them,  and  her  for  their ; 
knd  this  almost  invariably.  Now  we 
possess  hardly  any  prose  eawctly  of 
Pecock's  age,  abont  1440,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament. 
These  would  be  of  material  authority  for 
the  progress  of  our  language,  if  we  could 
be  sure  that  they  have  been  falthfnlly 
transcribed ;  but  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  is  not  altogether  the  case.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  modem  forms 
of  language  have  been  occasionally  suN 
stituted  for  the  more  ancient.  I  should 
not  conceive  that  this  has  veiy  frequently 
occurred,  as  there  has  evidently  been  a 
general  intention  to  preserve  the  original 
with  accuracy :  there  is  no  designed  mo- 
dernisation, even  of  (Jfthography.  But 
in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  we  rarely  find  the 
termination  en  to  the  infinitive  mood; 
though  I  have  observed  it  twice  about 
1469,  and  probably  it  occurs  oftener. 
In  the  participle  it  continued  longer, 
even  to  the  I6th  century;  as  in  Fabian, 
who  never  employs  this  termination  in 
the  infinitive.  And  in  the  present  tense, 
we  find  usen  in  Fortescue;  ben  for  be, 
and  a  few  more  plurals,  in  Cazton.  Some 
inferior  writers  adopt  this  plural  down 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

'Caxton  republished  the  translation  of 
Higden's  Polychrouicon  by  Trevi8a,made 
about  a  himdred  years  before,  in  the  new 

English  of  his  own  age.    "  Certainly,"  he 

says,  "  our  language  now  used  varyetb 


fisr  from  that  which  was  spoken  when  £ 
vxu  bom;  for  we  English  men  ben  bom 
under  the  domination  of  the  moon,  which 
is  never  stedGut,  but  ever  wavering; 
waxing  one  season,  and  waneth  and  de* 
creaseth  another  season.  And  comman 
English  that  is  spoken  in  one  shire  vary 
eth  from  another."  He  then  tells  a  story 
of  one  axing  for  eggs  in  Kent,  when  the 
good  wife  replied  she  could  speak  no 
French;  at  last  the  word  eyren  being 
used,  she  understood  it.  Caxton  resolved 
to  employ  a  mean  between  the  common 
and  the  ancient  English, "  not  over  rude 
ne  curious,  but  In  such  terms  as  should 
be  understood."  The  difference  between 
the  old  copy  of  Trevisa  and  Caxton's  mo- 
dernisation Is  perhaps  less  than  from  the 
above  passage  we  might  expect ;  but 
possibly  we  have  not  the  former  in  its 
perfect  purity  of  text.  Trevisa  was  a 
parson  in  Cornwall,  and  Caxton  tells  us 
that  he  himself  learned  his  English  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  "  where  I  doubt  not 
is  spoken  as  brode  and  rude  T«>igii!M^  m 
is  in  any  place  in  England." 

Caxton  has  a  fluent  and  really  good 
style :  he  is  even  less  obsolete  than  Foi^ 
tescue,  an  older  man  and  a  lawyer,  who 
for  both  reasons  might  adhere  to  anti- 
quity. Yet  in  him  we  have  eyen  for 
eyes,  syn  for  (tfterwards,  and  a  few  more 
marks  of  antiquity.  In  lord  Rivers'a 
preface  to  his  '  Dictionary  of  Philoso- 
phers,' 14Y7,  as  quoted  in  the  Introduo- 
tion  to  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, there  is  no  archaism  at  alL  But 
tiie  first  book  that  I  have  read  through 
without  deteoting  any  remnant  of  obso- 
lete forms  (excepting  of  course  the  termi- 
nation of  the  third  person  singular  in 
eth,  which  has  not  been  wholly  disused 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  may  indeed  be 
found  in  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind,  published  in  1764,  and  later)  is 
sir  Thomas  More's  History  of  Edward  V, 
—1847.] 
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1470.  Bnt  in  sir  Thomas  More's  History  of  Edward  V., 
written  about  1609,  or  in  the  beautiful  ballad  of  the 
Nut-brown  Maid,  which  wo  cannot  place  very  far  from 
the  year  1500,  but  which,  if  nothing  can  be  brought  to 
contradict  the  internal  evidence,  I  should  incline  to 
refer  to  this  decenniimi,  there  is  not  only  a  diminution 
of  obsolete  phraseology,  but  a  certain  modem  turn  and 
structure,  both  in  the  verse  and  prose,  which  denotes 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  rules  of  taste  in  polite  literature.  Every  one 
will  understand  that  a  broad  line  cannot  be  traced  for 
the  beginning  of  this  change ;  Hawes,  though  his  English 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Lydgate,  seems  to  have  had 
a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  has  imitated  the  man- 
ner of  that  school,  to  ^^4iich,  in  a  marshalling  of  our  poets, 
he  unquestionably  belongs.  Skelton,  on  the  contrary, 
though  ready  enough  to  coin  words,  has  comparatively 
few  that  are  obsolete. 

76.  The  strange  writer,  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, seems  to  fall  well  enough  within  this 
decad ;  though  his  poetical  life  was  long,  if  it  ^®^*®"- 
be  -true  that  he  received  the  laureate  crown  at  Oxford  in 
1483,  and  was  also  the  author  of  a  libel  on  sir  Thomas 
More,  ascribed  to  him  by  Ellis,  which,  alluding  to  the 
Nun  of  Kent,  could  hardly  be  written  before  1533.°  But 
though  this  piece  is  somewhat  in  Skelton*s  manner,  we  find 
it  said  that  he  died  in  1529,  and  it  is  probably  the  work  of 
an  imitator.  Skelton  is  certainly  not  a  poet,  unless  some 
degree  of  comic  humour,  and  a  torrent-Hke  volubility  of 
words  in  doggrel  rhyme,  can  make  one ;  but  this  uncom* 
mon  fertility,  in  a  language  so  little  copious  as  ours  was 
at  that  time,  bespeaks  a  mind  of  some  original  vigour. 
Few  English  writers  come  nearer  in  this  respect  to  Kabe- 
lais,  whom  Skelton  preceded.  His  attempts  in  serious 
poetry  are  utterly  contemptible ;  but  the  satirical  lines 
on  cardinal  Wolsey  were  probably  not  ineffective.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  they  were  written  before 
1520.  Though  these  are  better  known  than  any  poem 
of  Skelton's,  his  dirge  on  Philip  Sparrow  is  the  most 
comic  and  imaginative.** 

»  Ellis's  Specimens,  vol.  ii.    [Skelton   had  written  an  Elegy  on  Edward  IV.  In 
was  laureate  at  Oxford  in  1490:  it  does    1483.— 1853.] 
not  appear  how  long  before.    But  he       °  This  last  poem  is  reprinted  in  Son* 
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77.  We  must  now  take  a  short  survey  of  some  other 
orienui  departments  of  literature  during  this  second 
ungaagiM.  decad  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Oriental 
languages  hecome  a  little  more  visible  in  bibliography 
than  before.  An  iEthiopic,  that  is,  Abyssinian  grammar^ 
with  the  Psalms  in  the  same  language,  was  published  at 
Borne  by  Potken  in  1513  ;  a  short  treatise  in  Arabic  at 
Fano  in  1514,  being  the  first  time  those  characters  had 
been  used  in  type ;  a  Psalter  in  1516,  by  Giustiniani  at 
Genoa,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Greek  ;  ^  and  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  and  other 
aids,  by  Felice  di  Prato,  at  Venice  in  1619.  The  Book 
of  Job  in  Hebrew  appeared  at  Paris  in  1516.  Meantime 
ihe  magnificent  polyglott  Bible  of  Alcal4  proceeded  under 
the  patronage  of  cardinal  Ximenez,  and  was  published 
in  five  volumes  folio,  between  the  years  1514  and  1517. 
It  contains  in  triple  columns  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint 
Greek,  and  Latin  Vulgate ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of 
the  Pentateuch  by  Onkelos  being  also  printed  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.*^  Spain,  therefore,  had  found  men  equal  to 
superintend  this  arduous  labour.  Lebrixa.  was  still 
living,  though  much  adv^tnced  in  years ;  Stunica  and  a 
few  other  now  obscure  names  were  his  coadjutors.  But 
that  of  Demetrius  Cretensis  appears  among  these  in  the 
title-page,  to  whom  the  principal  care  of  ^e  Greek  was 
doubtless  intrusted ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  all 
the  early  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  publications  demanded 
the  assistance  of  Jewish  rabbis. 

78.  The  school  of  Padua,  renowned  already  for  its 
ivnnpoMr  medical  science  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of 
tius.  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  laboured  under  a 
suspicion  of  infidelity,  which  was  considerably  heightened 

they'g  SeiectionB  from  the  older  Poets,  tarn;   aeptlma  Latlnam   respondentem 

Extracts  from  Skelton  oocm'also  in  War-  GhaUee,  ultima  yero,  id  est  octava,  ooih 

ton,  and  one  in  the  first  volume  of  the  tinetschoUa,  hoc  est,  annotationes  spams 

Somers  Tracts.    Mr.  Dyoe  has  published  et  intercisas. 

a  collective  edition  of  Skelton's  works.  1  Andres,  ziz.  36.    An  observation  in 

P  It  is  printed  in  ei^t  columns,  whidi  the  preface  to  the  Oomplutmsian  edition 

Oesner,  ^rad  Bayie,  Justiniani,  Note  D,  has  been  often  animadverted  upon,  that 

thus  describes  :   Quarum   prima  habet  they  print  the  Vulgate  between  the  He- 

Hebraeam  editionem,  secunda  Jjatlnam  brew  and  the  Greek,  like  Christ  between 

Interpretationem  respondentem  Hebron  two  thieves.    The  expression,  however  it 

de  verbo  in  verbum,  tertia  Latinam  com-  may  have  been  intTt)duced,  is  not  to  be 

munem,  quarta  GrBecam,  quinta  Arabi-  wholly  defended ;  but  at  that  time  It  was 

cam,  sexta  paraphrasim,  sermone  quidem  generally  believed  that  the  Hebrew  text 

Chaldno,  aed  Uteris  Hebraicis  conscrip-  had  been  corrapted  by  the  Jews. 
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by  the  work  of  Pomponatiiis,  its  most  renowned  pro- 
fessor, on  the  immort£dity  of  the  soul,  published  in  1516. 
This  book  met  with  several  answerers,  and  was  publicly 
burned  at  Venice ;  but  the  patronage  of  Bembo  sustained 
Pomponatius  at  the  court  of  Leo,  and  he  was  permitted 
by  the  Inquisition  to  reprint  his  treatise  with  some  cor- 
rections. He  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  he 
merely  denied  the  validity  of  philosophiccd  arguments 
for  the  soul's  immortality,  without  doubting  in  Sie  least 
the  authority  of  revelation,  to  which  and  to  that  of  the 
church  he  had  expressly  submitted.  This,  however,  is 
the  current  language  of  philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  which  must  be  judged  by  other 
presumptions.  Brucker  and  Gingu^n^  are  clear  as  to 
the  real  disbelief  of  Pomponatius  in  the  doctrine,  and 
bring  some  proofe  from  ms  other  writings,  which  seem 
more  unequivocal  than  any  that  the  treatise  De  Immor- 
talitate  affords.  It  is  certainly  possible  and  not  uncom- 
mon for  men  to. deem  the  arguments  on  that  subject 
inconclusive,  so  far  as  derived  from  reason,  while  they 
assent  to  those  that  rest  on  revelation.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  impossible  for  a  man  to  believe  inconsistent  propo- 
sitions, when  he  perceives  them  to  be  so.  The  question, 
therefore,  can  only  be,  as  Buhle  seems  to  have  seen, 
whether  Pomponatius  maintained  the  rational  arguments 
for  a  future  state  to  be  repugnant  to  known  truths,  or 
merely  insufficient  for  conviction ;  and  this  a  superficial 
perusal  of  his  treatise  hardly  enables  me  to  determine, 
though  there  is  a  presumption  on  the  whole  that  he  had 
no  more  religion  than  the  philosophers  of  Padua  generally 
kept  for  a  cloak.  That  university  was  for  more  than  a 
century  the  focus  of  atheism  in  Italy.' 

79.  We  may  enumerate  among  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings of  this  period,  as  being  first  published  in  saTmond 
1516,  a  treatise  full  two  hundred  years  older,  LuUy. 
by  £kymond  LuJly,  a  native  of  Majorca — one  of  those 

'  Tlraboachi,  voL  viii,  Oornlanl,  Gin-  with  his  predeoenor  tai  pbiloeophy,  Mar> 

gn^n^  Brucker.  Bnhle.  Nioenm.  Kogr.  sIUqb  Fidnua,  was  ignprapt  of  Oreelt, 

UniTeTBelle.    The  two  last  of  these  are  though  he  read  lectures  on  Aristotle.    In 

more  fjaronrable  than  the  rest  to  the  in-  one  of  Spenme's  dialogues  (p.  120,  edit 

tentiaos  of  the  Padnan  philosopher.  1696)  he  is  made  to  argue,  that,  if  all 

Fomponatliis,  or  Fnretto,  at  he  was  books  were  read  in  tnnsUtions,  the  time 

aometiiDes  called,  on  acooont  of  his  dimi-  now  consumed  hi  leandng  languages 

nntive  stature,  which  be  had  In  VMuawa  might  be  better  employed. 

VOL.  1.  ^         n        '  } 
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innoyatora  in  philoBopliy,  who,  by  much  boasiang  of  their 
original  discoveries  in  the  secrete  of  truth,  are  taken  by 
many  at  their  word,  and  gain  credit  for  systems  of 
science  which  those  who  believe  in  them  seldom  trouble 
themselves  to  examine,  or  even  understand.  Lully-s 
principal  treatise  is  his  Ars  Magna,  being,  as  it  professes, 

^^^  a  new  method  of  reasoning  on  all  subjects. 
"  Bat  this  method  appears  to  be  only  an  art&cial 

disposition,  readily  obvious  to  the  eye,  of  subjects  and 
predieables,  according  to  certain  distinctions,  which,  if 
it  were  meant  for  anything  more  than  a  topical  arrange- 
ment, such  as  the  ancient  orators  employed  to  aid  their 
invention,  could  only  be  compared  to  the  similar  scheme 
of  using  machinery  instead  of  mental  labour,  devised  by 
the  philosophers  of  Laputa.  Leibnitz  is  of  opinion  that 
the  method  might  be  convenient  in  extemporary  speak- 
ing, which  is  Ihe  utmost  limit  that  can  be  assigned  to  its 
usefulness.  Lord  Bacon  has  truly  said  of  this,  and  of 
such  idle  or  fraudulent  attempts  to  substitute  trick  for 
science,  that  they  are  ^*  not  a  lawful  method,  but  a  method 
of  imposture,  which  is  to  deliver  knowledges  in  such 
manner  as  men  may  speedily  come  to  make  a  show  of 
learning  who  have  it  not ;"  and  that  they  are  "  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance, 
that  those  which  use  the  terms  might  be  thought  to  under- 
stand them." 

80.  The  writings  of  Lully  are  admitted  to  be  very 
obscure ;  and  those  of  his  commentators  and  admirers, 
among  whom  the  meteors  of  philosophy,  Cornelius 
Agrippa  and  Jordano  Bruno,  were  enrolled,  are  hardly 
less  so.  But,  as  is  usual  with  such  empiric  medicines, 
it  obtained  a  great  deal  of  celebrity  and  much  ungrounded 
*  praise,  not  only  for  the  two  centuries  which  intervened 
between  the  author's  age  and  that  of  its  appearance  from 
the  press,  but  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  till  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  drove  that  to  which  the  art  of  LuUy 
was  accommodated  from  the  field ;  and  even  Morhof  ,  near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  avows  that,  though 
he  had  been  led  to  reckon  it  a  frivolous  method,  he  had 
very  much  changed  his  opinion  on  fuller  examination.* 


•  Morliof,  Polyfaistor,  L  il.  g.  6.    Bat   LaUy'sart,  it  Is  memly  Cor  its  t 
if  I  nnderatand  the  griTond  on  which   tai  ■oggestlng  middle  terns  to  a  sylkK 
Morhof  rests  his  &vouz«ble  optnion  of  gistic  dl«p«tHit 
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The  few  pages  which  Braoker  has  giTen  to  LuUy  do  not 
render  his  art  very  intelligihle ;  *  hut  they  seem  sufficient 
to  show  its  nselessness  for  the  discoveiy  of  truth.  It  is 
utterly  impossible,  as  I  conceive,  for  those  who  have 
taken  much  pains  to  comprehend  this  method,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  me,  to  give  a  precise  notion  of  it  in  a 
few  words,  even  with  the  help  of  diagrams,  which  are 
indispensably  required." 

81.  The  only  geographical  publication  which  occurs 
in  ihis  period  is  an  account  of  tiie  recent  disco-  p 
series  in  America  by  Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghiera,  Martyr's 
a  Milanese,  who  passed  great  part  of  his  life  in  ®p^*i«*- 
the  court  of  Madrid.  The  title  is,  De  Bebus  Oceanicis 
decades  tres ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  epistles,  thirty 
in  number,  written  or  feigned  to  be  written  at  different 
times  as  fresh  information  was  received — ^the  first  bearing 
date  a  few  days  only  affcer  the  departure  of  Columbus  in 
1493,  while  the  two  last  decades  are  addressed  to  Leo  X. 
An  edition  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  1516,  which  is 
certainly  the  date  of  the  author's  dedication  to  Charles  V. ; 
yet  this  edition  seems  not  to  have  been  seen  by  biblio- 
graphers. Though  Peter  Martyr's  own  account  has  been 
implicitly  believed  by  Eobertson  and  many  others,  there 
«eems  strong  internal  presumption  against  ihe  authen- 
ticity of  these  epistles  in  the  character  they  assume.  It 
appears  to  me  evident  that  he  threw  the  intelligence  he 

t  Bmcker,  iv.  9-21.     Qtinga€n6,  who  gnrprisbg,  since  it  really  is  nseM  in  the 

observes  that  Bmcker's  analysis,  h  sa  association  of  ideas,  like  all  other  topical 

Boanidre  aoamtnm^,  may  be  undersiood  oonttivanoes,  and  may  be  applied  to  any 

by  those  who  have  learned  LuUy's  me-  8al\)ect,  though  often  not  very  aj^ropria- 

fhod,  bat  must  be   very  confused   to  ately,  suggesting  materials  in  extempo- 

others,  has  made  the  matter  a  great  deal  rary  speaking,  and,  notwithstanding  its 

snore  unintelligible  by  his  own  attempt  shortness,  professiug  to  be  a  complete 

to  explain  it.    Hiat.  litt  de  Tltalie,  ^stem  of  topics ;  but  whoever  should 

vli.  49Y.    I  have  found  a  better  deve-  try  it  must  be  convinced  of  its  inefflcacy 

lopment  of  the  method  in  Alstedius,  in  reasoning.    Hence  he  thinks  that  such 

davis  Artis  Lulliante  (Argentor.  1633),  men  as  Agrippa  and  Bruno  kept  only  the 

A  stanch  admirer  of  Lully.     But  his  general  principle  of  Lully's  scheme,  en- 

praiae  of  the  art,  when  examined,  is  larghig  it  by  new  contrivances  of  their 

merely  as  an  aid  to  the  memoiy  and  to  own.    Hist,  de  Fhiloe.  ii.  612.    See  also 

dJqmialion,  de  qnavis  qwBstSone  ntcam-  an  article  <»  Lully  in  the  Biographie^ 

<cpie  in  partem  dispotaodi.   This  is  rather  UniveiselLe.    Tennemann  calls  the  Ars 

«n  evil  than  a  good;  and  though  mnemo-  Sfagna  a  logical  machine  to  let  men 

Bieal  eontiivaDces  are  not  without  ntl-  reason  about  everything  without  study  or 

Uty,  it  is  probable   that  much  better  reflection.     Manuel  de  la  Fhilos.  i.  380. 

-oonld  be  found  than  that  of  Lujly.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  much  what 

a  Bohle  has  observed  that  the  favour-  Lully  rei^oned  its  merit 
aUe  reception  of  LuUy's  method  is  not 
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bad  obtained  into  that  form  many  years  after  tbe  time. 
Wboever  will  take  tbe  trouble  of  comparing  tbe  two  first 
letters  in  tbe  decades  of  Peter  Martyr  witb  any  antbentio 
bistory,  will,  I  sbonld  tbink,  perceive  tbat  tbey  are  a 
negligent  and  palpable  imposture,  every  date  being 
falsified,  even  tbat  of  tbe  year  in  wbidb  Columbus  made 
bis  great  discovery.  It  is  a  strange  instance  of  oversight 
in  Boliertson  tbat  be  bas  imiformly  quoted  tbem  as 
written  at  tbe  time,  for  tbe  least  attention  must  bave 
sbown  bim  tbe  contrary.  And  it  may  bere  be  mentioned 
tbat  a  similar  suspicion  may  be  reasonably  entertained 
witb  respect  to  another  collection  of  epistles  by  l^e  same 
author,  rather  better  known  than  the  present.  There  is 
a  folio  volume  witb  which  those  who  have  much  attended 
to  tbe  history  of  tbe  sixteenth  century  are  well  acquainted, 
purporting  to  be  a  series  of  letters  from  An^era  to 
various  friends  between  the  years  1488  and  1522.  Tbey 
axe  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  would  be  still  more 
valuable  than  they  are  could  we  put  our  trust  in  their 
genuineness  as  strictly  contemporary  dociunents.  But 
though  Robertson  bas  almost  wholly  relied  upon  them  in 
bis  accoimt  of  the  Castilian  insurrection,  and  even  in  tbe 
Biographic  Universelle  no  doubt  is  raised  as  to  their 
being  tndy  written  at  their  several  dates,  yet  La  Mon« 
noye  (if  I  remember  right,  certainly  some  one)  long 
since  charged  tbe  author  with  imposture,  on  the  ground 
tbat  tbe  letters,  into  which  he  wove  tbe  history  of  bis 
times,  are  so  full  of  anachronisms  as  to  render  it  evident 
that  they  were  fabricated  afterwards.  It  is  several  years 
since  I  read  these  epistles;  but  I  was  certainly  struck 
with  some  palpable  errors  in  chronology,  which  led  me 
to  suspect  that  several  of  tbem  were  wrongly  dated,  the 
solution  of  their  being  feigned  not  occurring  to  my  mind, 
as  the  book  is  of  considerable  reputation.'    A  ground  of 

*  The  followli^  are  spedmenB  of  ana-  should  even  believe  that  Ihia  diaeaae  was 

chronism,  which  seem  fatal  to  the  ge-  known  some  yean  before  the  discovery 

nninenefls  of  these  epistles,  and  are  only  of  America  and  the  siege  of  Najdes,  ia  it 

selected  Ihnn  others.    In  the  year  1489  probaUe  that  it  ooald  have  obtained  the 

he  writes  to  a  friend  (Arias  Barbosa):  name  of  morbns  Gallicos  before  tiw 

In  pecnliarem  te  nostra  tempestatis  mor-  latter  era  ?    In  February,  1511,  he  ooia* 

bum,  qui  appeUatione  HispanA  Bubaram  municates  the  absolution  of  the  Vene- 

dicitur,  ab  Italis  morbus  Oallicus,  medi-  tians  by  Julius  II.,  which  todc  plaoe  in 

oomm  Elephantiam  alii,  alii  aliter  ap-  February,  1510.    Epist  461.   In  a  letter 

pellant,  inddisae  prsciirftem,  libero  ad  dated  at  Brussels,  Aug.  31, 1530  (E^dst. 

me  scribis  pede.    Epist  68    Now  If  we  689).  he  mentions  the  bnnlos  ^  <be 
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Bospicion  hardly  less  striking  is,  that  the  lettera  of  Peter 
Martyr  are  too  exact  for  yerisimilitude ;  he  annonnces 
events  with  just  the  importance  they  ought  to  have, 
predicts  nothing  bnt  what  comes  to  pass,  and  must  in 
fact  be  either  an  impostor  (in  an  innocent  sense  of  the 
word),  or  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  his  time. 
But,  if  not  exactly  what  they  profess  to  be,  both  these 
works  of  Anghiera  are  valuable  as  contemporary  his- 
tory; and  the  first  mentioned  in  particular,  De  Rebus 
Oceanicis,  is  the  earliest  account  we  possess  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  in  Darien,  and  of  the  whole  period 
between  Columbus  and  Cortes. 

82.  It  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  reader  were  we 
to  pursue  any  longer  that  rigidly  chronological  division 
by  short  decennial  periods,  which  has  hitherto  served  to 
display  the  regular  progress  of  European  literature,  and 
especially  of  classical  learning.  Many  other  provinces 
were  now  cultivated,  and  the  history  of  each  is  to  be 
traced  separately  from  the  rest,  though  frequently  with 
mutual  reference,  and  with  regard,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
their  common  unity.  In  the  period  immediately  before 
us  that  unity  was  chiefly  preserved  by  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  it  was  to  the  writers 
in  those  languages  that  the  theologian,  the  civil  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  geometer  and  philosopher,  even  the 
poet  for  the  most  part,  and  dramatist,  repaired  for  the 
materials  of  their  knowledge  and  the  nourishment  of  their 
minds.  We  shall  begin,  therefore,  by  following  the 
further  advances  of  philological  literature;  and  some 
readers  must  here,  as  in  other  places,  pardon  what  they 
will  think  unnecessary  minuteness  in  so  general  a  work 
as  the  present,  for  the  sake  of  others  who  set  a  value  on 
precise  information. 

canon   law  at  Wittenbeig  l^  Lather,  that  P.  Martyr's  letters  were  written  after 

which  Is  well  known  to  have  happened  the  time,  and  ascribes  the  anachronisms 

in  the  ensuing  November.— {Mr.  Pres-  to  the  misplacing  of  some  letters  by  the 

cott,  in  his  excellent  History  of  Ferdi-  original  editor.    This  wlU  probably  ao- 

nand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  f8,  has  ooontforsomeof  them;  bntmysuq;)icion 

aq>refl8ed  his  dissent  firom  this  sospidoo  is  not  wholly  removed.— 1842.] 
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CHAPTER   V. 

mSTOEY  OF  ANCIENT  LTrERATURE  IN  EITROPE  FROM  1520  TO  iMa 


ClMsical  Taste  of  the  Italians— Gioeronieos—Erafliraft  attacks  them—Writijigs  on 
Roman  Antiquity— Learning  in  France— Commentaries  of  Bndseofl — Progress 
of  Learning  in  Spain,  Qermany,  England— State  of  Cambridge  and  Qrfoid— 
AdTRDce  of  Learning  still  slow— Encydopsadic  Works. 

1.  Italy,  the  genial  soil  where  the  literatnre  of  antiquity 
Sn  riority  ^^  ^^^^  ^™*  Cultivated,  still  retained  her  su- 
<rf?ta^  in  periority  in  the  fine  perception  of  its  beauties 
****■  and  in  tiie  power  of  retracing  them  by  spirited 

imitation.  It  was  the  land  of  taste  and  sensibility — never 
surely  more  so  than  in  the  age  of  Baffaelle  as  well  as 
Ariosto.  Far  from  the  clownish  ignorance  so  long  pre- 
dominant in  the  Transalpine  aristocracy,  the  nobles  of 
Italy,  accustomed  to  a  city  life  and  to  social  festivity, 
more  than  to  war  or  the  cl^kce,  were  always  conspicuous 
for  their  patronage,  and,  what  is  more  important  than 
mere  patronage,  &eir  criticcd  skill  in  matters  of  art  and 
elegant  learning.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  order  this 
was  naturally  still  more  frequent.  K  the  successors  of 
Leo  X.  did  not  attain  so  splendid  a  name,  they  were 
perhaps,  after  the  short  reign  of  Adrian  VI.,  which,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Italian  writers,  seemed  to  threaten 
an  absolute  return  of  barbarism,'  not  less  munificent  or 

y  Valerianas,  in  his  treatise  De  In«  Toltmtarinfn  alii  exillmn,  alias  atqaa 
felicitate  Lltteratomm  — a  melancfaoly  alias  alii  latebras  qunrent^  tamdin  I»> 
series  of  unfortnnate  anthors,  in  the  taere,  qaoad  Dei  benefldo.  altero  imperii 
manner,  thongli  not  quite  with  the  ^ti^^  amio  deoeasit,  qni  si  altquaato  (fiattns 
and  interest,  of  Mr.  lyisraeli— speaks  of  ▼izisset,  Qotlca  ilia  tempon  advecBOS 
Adrian  VL  as  of  another  Fknl  IL  in  bonasliterasvidebatorsiiacltatanis.  Libk 
hatred  of  literatoie.  Ecce  adest  musa-  ii.  p.  34.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Eras- 
nun  et  eloqneutift,  totinsque  nitoris  mus  ascribes  to  Adrian  the  protectian  of 
hostis  soerrlmns,  qui  literatis  omnibus  letters  in  the  Low  Countries.  Viz  nostra 
tnfanicitias  minitatnr,  qnoniam,  nt  ipse  phalanx  sustinuisset  hostinm  coqjnratlo- 
dictitabat,  Terentiani  essent,  qnos  cum  nem,  ni  Adrianus  tom  Oardinalis»  poatn 
odifliie  atqne  etiam   persequi   ooepisset,  Bomanus  pontifez,  hoc  edidiaaet  oiaca- 
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sedaloTis  in  encouragijig  polite  and  useful  letters.^  Thq 
first  part  indeed  of  this  period  of  thirty  years  was  very 
adverse  to  the  progress  of  learning,  especially  in  that 
disastroTis  honr  when  the  lawless  mercenaries  of  Bour- 
bon's army  were  led  on  to  the  sack  of  Eome.  In  this 
and  in  other  calamities  of  the  same  kind  it  happened 
that  universities  and  literary  academies  were  broken 
up,  that  libraries  were  destroyed  or  dispersed.  That  of 
Sadolet,  having  been  with  difficulty  sa^ed  in  the  pillage 
of  Bome,  was  dispersed,  in  consequence  of  shipwreck 
during  its  transport  to  France.'  A  better  era  commenced 
with  the  pacification  of  Italy  in  1531.  The  subsequent 
wars  were  either  transient  or  partial  in  their  effects. 
The  very  extinction  of  all  hope  for  civil  freedom  which 
characterised  the  new  period,  turned  the  intellectual 
enei^es  of  an  acute  and  ardent  people  towards  those 
tranquil  pursuits  which  their  rulers  would  both  permit 
and  encourage. 

2.  The  real  excellence  of  the  ancients  in  literature  as 
well  as  art  gave  rise  to  an  enthusiastic  and  Admiration 
exclusive  admiration  of  antiquily,  not  unusual  of  antiquity. 
indeed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Italy  a  sort  of 
national  pride  which  all  partook.  They  went  back  to 
the  memory  of  past  ages  for  consolation  in  their  declining 
fortunes,  and  conquered  their  barbarian  masters  of  the 
north  in  imagination  with  Ceesar  and  Marius.  Every- 
thing that  reminded  them  of  the  slow  decay  of  Bome, 
sometimes  even  their  religion  itself,  sounded  ill  in  their 
fastidious  ears.  Nothing  was  so  much  at  heart  with  the 
Italian  scholars  as  to  write  a  Latin  style,  not  only  free 
from  barbarism,  but  conformable  to  the  standard  of  what 

lorn :  Bonas  literas  non  danmo,  luereaes  tos  Jam  pervecti  essent,  incidit  in  veo 

et  flcbismata  damno.     Epist.  Mclxxvi.  tores,  et  in  ipsos  familiares  jneoe  pesti- 

There  is  not  indeed  much  in  this:  but  lentia.    Quo  metu  ii  permoti,  quorum 

the  Biographie  Universelle  (SuppL,  art.  ad  littora  navis  appulsa  ftierat,  onera  in 

Bu8leiden)infoTma  us  that  this  pope  was  terrain  ezponi  non  permisere.    Ita  as- 

oompellfid  to  interfere  in  order  to  remove  portati  sunt  in  alienas  et  ignotas  terras ; 

the  impediments  to  the  foundation  of  exceptisque  volnminibus  pauds,    qun 

Bnsleiden's  Coll^um  Triliugue  at  Lou-  deportavi  mecum  hue  proficiscens,  mei 

vahu    It  is  weU  known  that  Adrian  VI.  reliqui  illi  tot  labores  quos  impendent^ 

VMlDolined  to  reform  some  abuses  in  the  mus,  Graeds  prsesertim  oodidbus  con- 

dmrch,  enough  to  set  the  Italians  against  quirendis  undique  et  coUigendis,    mei 

him.    See  his  Life,  in  Bayle,  Note  D.  tauti  sumptus,  meoB  curse,  omnes  iterum 

*  Cum  enlm  direptis  rebns  cntexls,  jam  ad  nihilum  reciderunt.     Sadolet. 

libri  sou  snperstttM  ab  hostium  injuria  Epist.  lib.  i.  p.  23.    (Colon.  1554.) 
intacti,  in  navlm  ooqjecti,  ad  GallisB  Ut- 
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is  sometimes  called  the  Augustan  age,  that  is,  of  the 
period  from  Cicero  to  Augustus.  Several  of  them  affected 
to  be  exclusiyelj  Ciceronian. 

3.  Sadolet,  one  of  the  apostolic  secretaries  under  Leo 
X.  and  Clement  YII.,  and  raised  afterwards  to 

^*^^^^  the  purple  by  Paul  IIL,  stood  in  as  high  a  rank 
as  any  for  purity  of  language  without  affectation,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  of  the  Ciceronian  school. 
Except  his  Epistles,  however,  none  of  Sadolet's  works 
are  now  rec^,  or  even  appear  to  have  been  very  conspi- 
cuous in  his  own  age,  ^ough  Comiani  has  given  an 
analysis  of  a  treatise  on  education.*  A  greater  name,  in 
point  of  general  literary  reputation,  was  Peter 

Bembo.  b^jqI^),  a  noble  Venetian,  secretary  with  Sa- 
dolet to  Leo,  and  raised,  like  him,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal  by  Paul  IIL  Bembo  was  known  in  Latin  and  in 
Italian  literature ;  and  in  each  language  both- as  a  prose 
writer  and  a  poet.  We  shall  thus  have  to  regard  four 
claims  which  he  prefera  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
and  we  shall  find  none  of  them  ungrounded.  In  pure 
Latin  style  he  was  not  perhaps  superior  to  Sadolet,  but 
would  not  have  yielded  to  any  competitor  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  told,  in  proof  of  Bembo's  scrupulous  care  to 
give  his  compositions  the  utmost  finish,  that  he  kept 
forty  portfolios,  into  which  every  sheet  entered  succes- 
sively, and  was  only  taken  out  to  imdergo  his  corrections 
before  it  entered  into  the  next  limbo  of  this  purgatory. 
Though  this  may  not  be  quite  true,  it  is  but  an  exa^era- 

*  Nloenm  njs  of  Sadolet's  Epistles,  epistles  of  Sadolet.  His  desire  of  eocle- 
wbich  foim  a  very  thick  yolume,  H  7  a  siastical  refonnation  in  respect  of  morals 
plusieurs  cboses  dignes  d'etre  remar-  has  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  a  bias 
qu^  dans  les  lettres  de  Sadolet;  mais  towards  Protestantism;  and  a  letter  in 
elles  sont  qnelquefois  trop  diifttses,  et  the  most  flattering  termSp  whidi  he  wrote 
par  consequent  ennuyeuses  k  lire.  I  to  Melanchthon,  but  which  that  learned 
concur  in  this :  yet  it  may  be  added  man  did  not  answer,  has  been  brought  in 
that  the  Epistles  of  Cioero  would  some-  corroboration  of  this ;  yet  the  general 
times  be  tedious,  if  we  took  as  little  in-  tenor  of  his  letters  refutes  this  surmise : 
terest  in  their  suttlects  as  we  commonly  his  theology,  which  was  wholly  semi- 
do  in  those  of  Sadolet  His  style  is  uni-  Pelagian,  must  have  led  him  to  look  with 
formly  pure  and  good;  bat  he  is  less  disgust  on  the  early  Lutheran  school 
finstidious  than  Bembo,  and  does  not  use  (Epist  L  iiL  p.  121,  and  L  ix.  p.  410)  ; 
dicuity  to  avoid  a  theological  ezpres-  and  after  Paul  III.  bestowed  on  him  the 
sion.  They  are  much  more  interesting,  purple,  he  became  a  stanch  Mend  of  tbe 
at  least,  than  the  ordinary  Latin  letters  court  of  Rome,  though  never  losing  his 
of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  those  of  wish  to  see  a  reform  of  its  abuses.  This 
Paulas  Manutius.  An  uniform  goodness  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  takes 
of  heart  and  love  of  right  prevail  in  the  the  trouble  to  run  over  Sadolet's  epistles. 
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tion  of  the  laborioiis  diligence  by  whicli  he  must  often 
have  reduced  his  sense  to  feebleness  and  yacmty.  He  was 
one  of  those  exclusive  Ciceronians  who,  keenly  feeling 
the  beanties  of  their  master's  eloquence,  and  aware  of 
the  corruption  which,  after  the  age  of  Augustus,  came 
rapidly  over  the  purity  of  style,  rejected  with  scrupulous 
care  not  only  every  word  or  phrase  which  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  practice  of  what  was  called  the  golden 
age,  but  even  insisted  on  that  of  Cicero  himself,  as  the 
only  model  they  thought  absolutely  perfect.  Paulus 
Manutius,  one  of  the  most  rigorous,  though  of  the  most 
eminent  among  these,  would  not  employ  the  words  of 
Cicero's  correspondents,  though  as  highly  accofliplished 
and  polite  as  himself.  This  fastidiousness  was  of  course 
highly  inconvenient  in  a  language  constantly  applicable 
to  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  in  epistles  or  in  narration, 
and  it  has  driven  Bembo,  according  to  one  of  his  severest 
critics,  into  strange  affectation  and  circuity  in  his  Vene- 
tian history.  It  produced  also,  what  was  very  offensive 
to  the  more  serious  reader,  and  is  otherwise  frigid  and 
tasteless,  an  adaptation  of  heathen  phrases  to  the  usages 
and  even  the  characters  of  Christianity.^  It  has  been 
remarked  also,  that,  in  his  great  solicitude  about  the 
choice  of  words,  he  was  indifferent  enough  to  the  value 
of  his  meaning — a  very  commen  failing  of  elegant  scho- 
lars when  they  write  in  a  foreign  language.  But  if  some 
praise  is  due,  as  surely  it  is,  to  the  art  of  reviving  that 
consummate  grace  and  richness  which  enchants  every 
successive  generation  in  the  periods  of  Cicero,  we  must 
place  Bembo,  had  we  nothing  more  than  this  to  say  of 
him,  among  the  ornaments  of  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

4.  The  tone  which  Bembo  and  others  of  that  school 
were  studiously  giving  to  ancient  literature  provoked  one 

b  This  affMtatlon  had  hegan  in  the  of  latin,  especially  in  his  letters.    Ibid, 

preceding  century,  and  was  carried  by  Stann  says  of  the  letters  of  Bembo,  E;Jus 

Gampano  in  his  Life  of  Bracdo  di  Mon-  epistolae  scriptte  mihi  magis  quam  missea 

tone  to  as  great  an  extreme  as  by  Bembo,  esse  videntnr.  Indicia  sonthominisotiost 

or  any  Ciceronian  of  his  age.     Bayle  et  imitatoris  speciem  magis  rerun  qnam 

(Bembns,  Note  B)  gives  some  odd  in-  res  ipsas  oonsectantis.    Ascham,  Epist. 

stances  of  it  in  the  latter.     Notwitb-  oocxd. 

standing  his  laborious  scrupulosity  as  to  (The  origin  of  the  Ciceronian  contro- 

language,  Bembo  is  reproached  l^  Up-  versy  will  have  some  light  thrown  on  it 

aina,  and  others  of  a  more  advanced  stage  by  the  Episdes  of  Politiim,  lib.  v.  l-i.— 

Qf  critical  knowledge,  with  many  tanlts  1842.] 
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oi  the  mc»st  celebrated  works  of  Erasmus,  the  dialogues 

^       '    entitled  CiceronianuB.     Tke  primary  aim  of 

anas  of '    these  was  to  ridicule  the  &stidiou8  purity  of  that 

^^^^^"^   sort  of  writers  who  would  not  use  a  case  or  tenae 

for  which  they  could  not  find  authority  in  the  works  of 

Cicero.      A  whole  winter's  night  they  thought  was  well 

spent  in  <;omposing  a  single  sentence ;  but  even  then  it 

was  to  be  revised  over  and  over  again.  Hence  they  wrote 

little  except  elaborated  epistles.     One  of  their  rules,  he 

tells  us,  was  never  to  speak  Latin,  if  they  could  belp  it, 

which  must  have  seemed  extraordinary  in  an  age  when 

it  was  the  common  language  of  scholars  from  different 

countries.    It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  practice  cannot 

be  fovourable  to  very  pure  Latinity. 

5.  Few  books  of  that  age  give  us  more  insight  into  its 
literary  history  and  the  public  taste  than  the  Cicero- 
nianus.  In  a  short  retrospect  Erasmus  characterises  all 
the  considerable  writers  in  Latin  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  endeavours  to  show  how  fsur  they  wanted  this 
Ciceronian  elegance  for  which  some  were  contending. 
He  distinguishes  in  a  spirit  of  sound  taste  between  a  just 
imitation  which  leaves  free  scope  for  genius,  and  a  ser« 
vile  following  of  a  single  writer.  "  Let  your  first  and 
chief  care/'  he  says,  **  be  to  understand  thoroughly  what 
you  imdertake  to  write  about  That  will  give  you  copi- 
ousness of  words,  and  supply  you  with  true  and  natural 
sentiments.  Then  will  it  be  found  how  your  language 
lives  and  breathes,  how  it  excites  and  hurries  away  the 
reader,  and  how  it  is  a  just  image  of  your  own  mind. 
Nor  will  that  be  less  genuine  which  you  add  to  your 
own  by  imitation." 

6.  The  Ciceronianus,  however,  goes  in  some  passages 
beyond  the  limited  subject  of  Latin  style.  The  contro- 
versy had  some  reference  to  the  division  between  the 
men  of  learning  and  the  men  of  taste,  between  th^  lovers 
of  the  solid  and  of  the  brilliant,  in  some  measure  also  to 
that  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  a  garb  which 
the  incredulity  of  the  Italians  affected  to  put  on.  All 
the  Ciceronian  party,  except  Longolius,  were  on.  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps."    The  object  of  the  Italian  scho- 

<^  Though  this  is  genenOly  said,  on  the  kn  of  great  name,  and  particalaiiy  hr 
anthority  of  Eraamus  hbnaelf.  Rater  Henry  Stephens,  to  have  equalled  hi  Gio»> 
Bonel  is  asserted  by  some  French  scho-   ronian  pfority  the  best  of  the  ItaUansf 
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lars  was  to  write  pure  Latin,  to  glean  little  morselis  of 
Boman  Hterature,  to  talk  a  heatbenifih  philosophj  in 
pnvate,  and  leave  the  world  to  its  own  abuses.  That  of 
Erasmus  was  to  make  men  wiser  and  better  by  wit, 
sense,  and  learning. 

7.  Julius  Cffisar  Scaliger  wrote  against  the  Cioero* 
nianns  with  all  that  unmannerly  invectiye  g^^^^  ^ 
which  is  the  disgrace  of  many  scholars,  and  inveclt^e 
very  much  his  own.  His  vanity  blinded  him  •«»fa»t  it- 
to  what  was  then  obvious  to  Europe,  that,  with  consi- 
derable learning,  and  still  better  parts,  he  was  totally 
unworthy  of  being  named  with  the  first  man  in  the  lite- 
rary republic.  !Nor  in  fiM^t  had  he  much  right  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  Ciceronian  purists,  with  whom  he 
bad  no  pretension  to  be  reckoned,  though  his  reply  to 
Erasmus  is  not  ill-written.  It  consists  chiefly  in  a  vin- 
dication of  Cicero's  life  and  writings  against  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Ciceronianus  which  seem  to  afifect  them, 
scarcely  touching  the  question  of  Latin  style.  Erasmus 
xoade  no  answer,  and  thus  escaped  the  danger  of  reta- 
liating on  Scaliger  in  his  own  phrases. 

8.  The  devotedness  of  the  Italians  to  Cicero  was  dis- 
played in  a  more  useful  manner  than  by  this  EditioiiBof 
close  imitation.     Pietro  Vettori  (better  Imown  Cioero. 

as  Victorius),  professor  of  Greek  and  Boman  literature' 
at  Florence,  published  an  entire  edition  of  the  great 
orator's  writings  in  1534.  But  this  was  soon  surpassed 
hy  a  still  more  illustrious  scholar,  Paulus  Manutius,  son 
of  Aldus,  and  his  successor  in  the  printing-house  at 
Yenice.  His  edition  of  Cicero  appeared  in  1540 — ^the 
most  important  which  had  hitherto  been  published  of 
^y  flBacient  author.  In  &ot,  the  notes  of  Manutius, 
which  were  subsequently  very  much  augmented,'*  form 
at  this  day  in  great  measure  the  basis  of  interpretation 
and  illustration  of  Cicero,  as  what  are  called  the  Yari- 
orum  editions  will  show.    A  further  accession  to  Cice-> 

and  Taaiva  Manudtig  owns  him  as  his  lAIphis  et  Campania.    Bayle,  art  Bnnel, 

mlister,  in  one  of  his  epiatles:  Ego  ab  Note  A.    The  letters  of  Bonel,  written 

iUo  Tnaxininm  habebam  beneficimn,  quod  with  great  pnrily,   were  published  in 

me  com  Pblitianis  et  Enusmis  nesdo  qui-  1561.    It  is  to  be  obeerred  that  be  bad 

bos  misers  errantem,  in  banc  rect%  scrl-  lived  mnch  in  Italy.    Enuanns  does  not 

IteaSA  riam  primus  induzerat  In  a  later  mention  him  in  the  CioeTonianas. 

edition,  for  Pblitianis  et  Erasmis,  it  was  d  Benouaid,  Imprimerie  das  Aides. 
tboQi^t  more  decent  to  introduce  Phi- 
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Tonian  literatare  was  made  by  Nizolins  in  his  Observa- 
tiones  in  M.  Titllinm  Ciceronem,  1535.  This  title  hardly 
indicates  that  it  is  a  dictionary  of  Ciceronian  words, 
with  examples  of  their  proper  senses.  The  later  and 
improved  editions  bear  the  title  of  Hiesanrns  Cieero-^ 
nianus.  I  find  no  critical  work  in  this  period  of  greater 
extent  and  labour  than  that  of  Scaliger  de  Oansis  Latinas 
Linguae — by  "  causis  "  meaning  its  principles.  It  relates 
much  to  the  foimdations  of  the  language,  or  the  rules  by 
which  its  various  peculiarities  have  been  formed.  He 
corrects  many  alleged  errors  of  earlier  writers,  and  some- 
times of  Valla  himself — eniunerating,  rather  invidiously, 
634  of  such  errors  in  an  index.  In  this  book  he  shows 
much  acuteness  and  judgment. 

9.  The  Geniales  Dies  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  a 
Alexander  ^^^P^li*^"^  lawyer,  published  in  1522,  are  on 
ab  aSk-*'  the  model  of  Atdus  Gellius,  a  repertory  of  mis- 
•***^-       cellaneous  learning,  thrown  together  without 

arrangement,  on  every  subject  of  Boman  philology  and 
antiquities.  The  author  had  lived  with  the  scholars  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  remembered  Philelphus ; 
but  his  own  reputation  seems  not  to  have  been  extensive, 
at  least  through  Europe.  "  He  has  known  every  one," 
says  Erasmus,  in  a  letter;  **no  one  knows  who  he  is."* 
The  Geniales  Dies  has  had  better  success  in  later  ages 
than  most  early  works  of  criticism,  a  good  edition  having 
appeared,  vdth  Variorum  notes,  in  1673.  It  gives,  like 
the  Lectiones  Antiquse  of  Caalius  Bhodiginus,  an  idea  of 
the  vast  extent  to  which  the  investigation  of  Latin  anti- 
quity had  been  abready  carried. 

10.  A  very  few  books  of  the  same  class  belong  to  this 
Works  on  P^^^^J  *"^^  ^'^^7  dcscrvc  mention,  cdthough 
Roman  loug  siucc  Superseded  by  the  works  of  those 
antiquities.  ^  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  and  who  filled 

up  and  corrected  their  outline.  Marlianus  on  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Bome,  1534,  is  admitted,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  by  Grsdvius  into  his  Thesaurus  Antiquitatam 

*  Demiror  quia  sit  ille  Alexander  ab  that  Alexander  is  hardlj  mentioDed  hj 

Alexandro.    Novit  omnes  oelebres  Italia  his  oontemporarles.  Tiraqaean,  a  Frendi 

▼iroe.  Fbilelphnm,  Pomponium  Letnm,  lawyer  of  considerable  learning,  andar>- 

Hermolanm,   et  qnos  non?     Onmibns  took  the  task  of  writing  critical  notes  on 

asnsestfiuniUariter;  tamen  nemo  novit  the  Oeniales  Dies  about  tbe  middle  of 

illnm.     Appendix,   ad    Erasm.     Epist  the  centoiy,  correcting  many  of  the  er- 

oodxxiiL  {1533.)     Bayle  also  remarks  rors  which  they  contained. 
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Bomananun,  while  he  absolutely  sets  aside  the  preceding 
labours  of  Blondus  Flavins  and  Pomponius  La&tus.  The 
Fasti  Consulares  were  first  published  by  Marlianus  in 
1549  ;  and  a  work  on  the  same  subject  in  1550  was  the 
earliest  production  of  the  great  Sigonius.  Before  these 
the  memorable  events  of  Boman  histoiy  had  not  been 
critically  reduced  to  a  chronological  series.  A  treatise 
by  Baphael  of  Yolterra,  deMagistratibus  et  Sacerdotibus 
Eomanomm,  is  very  inaccurate  and  superficial.'  Mazo- 
ohms,  a  Boman  bookseller,  was  the  firat  who,  in  1521, 
published  a  collection  of  inscriptions.  This  was  very 
imperfect,  and  full  of  false  monuments.  A  better  ap* 
peared  in  Germany  by  the  care  of  Apianus,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Ingolostadt,  in  1534.> 

11.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  elder  and  more 
copious  fountain  of  ancient  lore,  the  Greek  Ian-  ^^^^  ^^ 
guage,  would  slake  the  thirst  of  Italian  scholars  itodied  in 
as  readily  as  the  Latin.  No  local  association,  ^^^* 
no  patriotic  sentiment,  could  attach  them  to  that  study. 
Greece  itself  no  longer  sent  out  a  Lascaris  or  a  Musurus; 
subdued,  degraded,  barbarous  in  language  and  learning, 
alien,  above  all,  by  insuperable  enmity,  from  the  church, 
she  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  guide  to  her  own  treasures. 
Hence  we  may  observe,  even  already,  not  a  diminution, 
but  a  less  accelerated  increase,  of  Greek  erudition  in 
Italy.  Two,  however,  among  the  most  considerable 
editions  of  Greek  authors,  in  point  of  labour,  that  the 
century  produced,  are  the  Galen  by  Andrew  of  Asola  in 
1525,  and  the  Eustathius  from  the  press  of  Bladus  at 
Borne  in  1542.**  We  may  add,  as  first  editions  of  Greek 
authors,  Epictetus,  at  Venice,  in  1528,  and  Arrian  in 
1535;  ^lian,  at  Bome,  in  1545.  The  Etymologicum 
Magnum  of  Phavorinus,  whose  real  name  was  Guarino, 
published  at  Bome  in  1523,  was  of  some  importance 
while  no  lexicon  but  the  very  defective  one  of  Craston 
had  been  printed.  The  Etymologicum  of  Phavorinus, 
however,  is  merely  "a  compilation  from  Hesychius, 
doidas,  Phrynichus,  Harpocration,  Eustathius,  the  Ety- 
mologica,  the  lexicon  of  Philemon,  some  treatises  of 
Trypho,  ApoUonius,  and  other  grammarians  and  various 

f  It  is  pablished  in  SaUengre,  Novoa    Istcriptiooam. 
Thesamris  Antiqnit.,  voL  UL  ii  GresBweU's   Early  Pariaian  Greek 

8  Bnrmann,  pretat  in  Grater,  Corpas   Preas,  p.  li. 
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BoboliastB.  It  is  valuable  aa  fnmiRhing  eefveral  important 
oorreotions  of  the  authors  from  whom  it  was  collected, 
and  not  a  few  extracts  from  unpublished  grammarians.' 

1 2.  Of  the  Italian  soholara,  Yettori,  already  mentioned. 
Schools  f  ^^^'^^  ^  ha^e  earned  the  highest  reputation  for 
cUwiUi^  his  skill  in  Greek.  But  there  was  no  consider- 
*®*™^-  able  town  in  Italy,  besides  the  regular  univer- 
sities, where  public  instruction  in  the  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin  tongue  was  not  famished,  and  in  many  cases  by 
professors  of  fine  taste  and  recondite  learning,  whose 
names  were  then  eminent — such  as  Bonamico,  Niz2K>li, 
Parrhasio,  Corrado,  and  Maffei,  commonly  called  Bapbael 
of  Yolterra.  Yet,  according  to  TiraboisGhi,  something 
was  still  wanting  to  secure  these  schools  from  the  too 
frequent  changes  of  teachers,  which  the  hope  of  better 
salines  produced,  and  to  give  the  students  a  more  vigor- 
ous emulation  and  a  more  uniform  scheme  of  discipline.^ 
This  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  followers  of  IgnatinB 
Loyola.  But  their  interference  with  education  in  Italy 
did  not  begin  in  quite  so  early  a  period  as  the  presents 

13.  If  we  cross  the  Alps,  and  look  at  the  conditicm  of 

learning  in  countries  which  we  left  in  1520 
h£  ooml  rapidly  advancing  on  the  footsteps  of  Italy,  we 
OT?Gh^  shall  find  that,  except  in  purity  of  Latin  style, 
both  France  and  Germany  were  now  capable  of 
entering  the  lists  of  fair  competition.  France  possessed, 
by  general  confession,,  the  most  profound  Greek  scholar 
in  Europe,  Budaaus.  If  this  could  before  have  been  in 
doubt,  he  raised  himself  to  a  pinnacle  of  philological 
glory  by  his  Commentarii  Linguae  Gracae,  Paris,  1529« 
The  publications  of  the  chief  Greek  authors  by  Aldus, 
which  we  have  already  specified,  had  given  a  compass 
of  reading  to  the  scholars  of  this  period  which  those  of 
the  fifteenth  century  could  not  have  possessed.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Etymologicum  of  Phavorinus, 
just  mentioned,  no  attempt  had  been  made  by.  a  native 
of  western  Europe  to  interpret  the  proper  meaning  of 
Greek  words — even  be  had  confined  himself  to  compiling 

i  Qturterly  Beviev,  toL  zzU.;  Rob-  ^  VoL  Tiii.  114;  z.  319.    Gingodne, 

ooe's  Leo,  ch.  zL    Stephens  is  said  to  TiL  232,  has  copied  Tiraboachi's  aooonnt 

have  inserted  manj  parts  of  this  lezioon  of  these  aooomplisbed  teaohen  with  little 

4»f  Gnaiteo  In  his  ThesMunis.    Nioeron,  addition,  and  probably  wtth  no  knoiwIedBe 

xziLUL  of  the  origfaua  Boaroes  of  inHwmation. 
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irom  the  grammariaiis.  In  this  large  and  celebrated 
treatise  Budseiis  has  established  the  interpretation  of  a 
great  part  of  the  language.  All  later  critics  write  in  his 
praise.  There  will  never  be  another  Budsens  in  France, 
says  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most  enTions  and  detracting, 
though  the  most  learned,  of  the  tribe."*  But,  referring 
to  what  Baillet  and  Blount  have  collected  from  older 
writers,"  we  will  here  insert  the  character  of  these  com- 
mentaries which  an  eminent  living  scholar  has  given. 

14.  "  This  great  work  of  Budasus  has  been  Sie  text- 
book and  common  storehouse  of  succeeding  lexi-  itg  ch». 
oographers.  But  a  great  objection  to  its  general  ™<^^- 
use  was  its  want  af  arrangement.  His  observations  on 
the  Greek  language  are  thrown  together  in  the  manner 
of  a  commonplace-book,  an  inconvenience  which  is  im- 
perfectly remedied  by  an  alphabetical  index  at  the  end. 
His  authorities  and  illustrations  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  prose  writers  of  Greece,  the  historians,  orators,  and 
fathers.  With  the  poets  he  seems  to  have  had  a  less  in- 
timate acquaintance.  His  interpretations  are  mostly 
correct,  and  always  elegantly  expressed ;  displaying  an 
nnion  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  which  rendenB  his 
Commentaries  equally  useful  to  the  students  of  both 
languages.  The  peculiar  value  of  this  work  consists  in 
the  full  and  exact  account  which  it  gives  of  the  Greek 
legal  and  forensic  terms,  both  by  literal  interpretation 
and  by  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  terms  in 
Boman  jurisprudence.  So  copious  and  exact  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  work,  that  no  student  can  read  the 
-Oreek  orators  to  the  best  advantage  unless  he  consults 
the  Commentaries  of  BudaBUS^  It  appears  from  the  Greek 
epistle  subjoined  to  the  work  that  th^  illustration  of  the 
forensic  language  of  Athens  and  Eome  was  originally  all 
that  his  plan  embraced ;  and  that,  when  circumstemces 
tempted  him  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  work,  this  still 
continued  to  be  his  chief  objoqt."  ** 

"■  Scaligenma,  1. 33.  m  a  casoal  wovd  may  soggest  tlie  tnoai- 

^  Baillet,   Jngemens  des  Savona,   IL  tioo.    Sc  enlm,  he  says,  hoe  oommeD- 

338  (AxobL  1Y2S) ;  Bloant,  in  Bndaw.  taxioe  acribere  instituimus,  nt  qnicqnid 

o  Qoarterly  Review,  toI.  xxii.,  an  ar-  in  oidinem  aeriemqne  scribendi  incor- 

,ttcle  ascribed  to  tbe  Mshop  of  London,  reret,  Tel  ex  diverlicolo  quasi  obviam  se 

'The  Commentaries  of  Bodsms  are  written  offerret,  ad  id  digredL    A  large  portion 

-in  a  very  rambling  and  desnltoiy  man-  of  what  is  valnable  in  this  work  his  been 

ner,  passing  ftmn  one  sufcdect  to  another  transferred  by  Stephens  to  his  Thesau- 
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15.  These  Commentaries  of  Budaeus  stand  not  only  fin 
above  anything  else  in  Greek  literature  before 
gi^^nian  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  are 
an^iexi-   alono  in  their  class.     What  comes  next,  bnt  at 
a  vast  interval,  is  the  Greek  grammar  of  Ole- 
nardns,  printed  at  Louvain  in  1530.     It  was,  however^ 
much  beyond  Budaaus  in  extent  of  ^  circulation,  and  pro- 
bably, for  this  reason,  in  general  utility.     This  grammar 
was  continually  reprinted  vrith  successive  improvements, 
and,  defective  as,  especially  in  its  original  state,  it  must 
have  been,  was  &r  more  perspicuous  than  that  of  Gaza, 
though  not,  perhaps,  more  judicious  in  principle.    It 
was  for  a  long  time  commonly  used  in  France,  and  is  in 
fact  the  principal  basis  of  those  lately  or  still  in  use 
among  us,  such  as  the  Eton  Greek  grammar.     The  proof 
of  this  is,  that  they  follow  Clenardus  in  most  of  his  inno-  ^ 
vations,   and  too  frequently  for  mere  accident  in  the 
choice  of  instances.'    The  account  of  syntax  in  this 
grammar,  as  well  as  that  of  Gaza,  is  very  defective.    A 

rua.     The  Latin  crlttclima  off  Bndaas  [Thifl  wu  stated  rather  too  strong  In 

have  also  doubtless  been  borrowed.  my  first  edition.    A  learned  person  at 

Budtens  and  Erasmus  are  fond  of  writ-  the  head  of  one  of  our  public  schools,  in 

ing  Oreekin  their  correspondence.  Others  a  conununication  with  which  he  has  fik> 

had  the  same  fanqy;  and  it  isourionsthat  voured  me,  doea  not  think,  on  a  com- 

they  ventured  upon  what  has  wholly  gone  parison  of  the  two  worts,  that  the  Eton 

out  of  use  since  the  language  has  been  so  Greek  gnanmar  owes  very  much  to  that 

weUundentood.   But  probably  this  is  the  of  Qenardua.  though  there  is  no  doubt 

reason  that  later  scholars  have  avoided  it  modi  that  may  have  been  borrowed  tmn 

Neither  of  these  great  men  shines  much  in  him,  and  Is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 

elegance  or  purity.  One  of  Budeus,  Aug.  formed  upon  one  published  by  the  uni- 

16, 1519  (in  Erasm.  Epiat.  ooodv.),  seems  versity  of  Padua,  which  oontaina  the  Eton 

often  incorrect,  and  in  the  mere  slgrle  of  grsmmar  totidem  varbU,  and  a  great  deal 

a  schoolboy.  of  other  matter. 

P  Clenardns  seems  first  to  have  sepa-  Of  this  Paduan  grammar  I  am  wholly 

rated  simple  from  contracted  nouna,  thus  ignorant:  if  published  before   that,  of 

making  ten  declensions.    Wherever  he  Clenardus,  it  must  be  of  some  interest  in 

differs  firom  Oaza,  our  popular  grammars  literary  history.  But  certainly  the  gnon- 

seem  in  general  to  have  followed  him.  nur  of  Clenardus  differs  considerably  ftxxn 

He  tells  us  that  he  had  drawn  up  his  own  that  of  Oasa,  by  distinguishing  contracted 

for  the  use  of  his  private  pupils.    BaiUet  from  simple  nouns,  as  separate  deden- 

observes  that  the  grammar  of  Clenardus,  sicms,  surely  a  great  error ;  and  by  divid- 

notwithstanding  the  mediocrily  of  his  ing  the  ooqjugations  of  verbs  into  thir- 

leaming,  has  had  more  soooeGS  than  any  teen,  wliich  Oasa  makes  but  four,  ending 

other;  those  who  have  followed  having  in  m,  and  one  In  fu.  The  choice  of  words 

mostly  oonfined  themselves  to  correcting  for  examples  with  Cloiardus  is  very  oileo 

and  enlarging  it    Jugemens  des  Savans,  the  same  as  in  our  modem  grammam, 

ii.  164.    This  is  certainly  true,  as  fur  as  though  not  so  constantly  as  I  had  at  flnt 

England  ia  concerned,  thou|^  the  Eton  supposed.    It  would  be  easy  to  pcintovl 

grammar  is  in  some  degree  an  improve*  rules  in  that  grammarian  wtdcfahavebeea 

ment  on  Glenardua  copied  verbatim  by  his  fncoeflMm— 18iX] 
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better  treatise,  in  this  respect,  is  by  Varenitis  of  Malines, 
Syntaxis  Linguas  Grascae,  printed  at  Louvain  about  1532. 
Another  Greek  grammar  by  Vergara,  a  native  of  Spain, 
has  been  extolled  by  some  of  the  older  critics,  and  de- 
preciated by  others.'*  A  Greek  lexicon,  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  printed  at  Basle  in  1.537,  is  said  to 
abound  in  faults  and  inaccuracies  of  every  description. 
The  character  given  of  it  by  Henry  Stephens,  even  when 
it  had  been  enlarged,  if  not  improved,  does  not  speak 
much  for  the  means  that  the  scholars  of  this  age  had 
possessed  in  labouring  for  the  attainment  of  Greek 
learning." 

16.  The  most  remarkable  editions  of  Greek  authors 
from  the  Parisian  press  were  those  of  Aristo-  ^^^^^ 
phanes  in  1528,  and  of  Sophocles  in  1529 ;  the  of  Greek 
former  printed  by  Gourmont,  the  latter  by  •^***®'^- 
Colinaeus;  the  earliest  edition  of  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassensis  in  1546,  and  of  Dio  Cassius  in  1548 ;  both  by 
Eobert  Stephens.  The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid  appeared  at  Basle  in  1533,  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  the  same  year,  of  five  books  of  Diodorus  in 
1639,  of  Josephus  in  1544;  the  first  of  Polybius  in  1530, 
at  Haguenau.  Besides  these  editions  of  classical  authors, 
Basil,  and  other  of  the  Greek  fathers,  occupied  the  press 
of  Frobenius,  under  the  superintendence  of  Erasmus. 
The  publications  of  Latin  authors  by  Badius  Ascensius 
continued  till  his  death  in  1535.  Colinaeus  began  to 
print  his  small  editions  of  the  same  class  at  Paris  about 
1521.  They  are  in  that  cursive  character  which  Aldus 
had  first  employed.*    The  number  of  such  editions,  both 

<1  Vergara  de  omnlbns  GnBCSB  llngn«  vans  sibl  forte  auctarium  ad  sequenteg 

grammaticcB  partibiu,  1573 ;  rather  1537,  etiam  editiones.    He  proceeds  to  say  that 

for  "  deinde  Porisiis,  1650,"  follows  in  he  enlarged  several  other  editions  down 

Antonio,  Bibl.  Nova.  to  1556,  when  the  last  that  had  been 

'  H.  Stephanas  de  typographisa  sas  enricbed  by  bis  additions  app^u^  at 

Etatn.    Gesner  himself  says  of  this  lexi-  Basle.     Cffiterum   hoc   anno,   quo  baec 

con,  wbicb  sometimes  bore  bis  name:  scribo,    1562,    Genevse   prodiisse   audio 

Circa  annum  1537,  lexicon  Greco-Lati-  longe   copiosissimum    emendatissimum- 

nani,  quod  jam  ante  a  diversis  et  Inno-  que  Graecee  linguse   thesaurum  a  Bob. 

minatis  nescio  quibus  miser^  satip  con-  Constantino     incomparabilis     doctrina 

sarciuatum  erat,  ex  Phavorinl  O^nertis  viro,  ex  Joannis  Crispinl  officin&.    Vide 

Lexico  Graeco  ita  auxi,  ut  nibil  in  co  Gesneri  Biblioth.  Universalis,  art  Con- 

extaret,  quod  non  ut  singulari  fide,  ita  rad  Gesner:  this  is  part  of  a  long  ac- 

labore  maximo  acfjicerem ;  sed  typogra-  count  given  here  by  Gesner  of  his  own 

phns  me  inscio,  et  prseter  omnem  ex-  works. 

pectationem  meam,   exiguara   duntaxat  •  Gresswell's  History  of  the  Early  P». 

aocessionis  mea  partem  acyecit,   reser-  risian  Greek  Press. 
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in  France  and  Germany,  became  fiax  more  considerable 
than  in  the  preceding  age.  They  are  not,  however,  in 
general,  mnch  valued  for  correctness  of  text ;  nor  had 
many  considerable  critics  even  in  Latin  philology  yet 

Latin  The-  ^^PP®*'^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  Alps.  Robert 
aaurusof  Stephens  stands  almost  alone,  who,  hy  the 
R.stephenA.  publication  of  his  Thesaurus  in  1535,  aug- 
mented in  a  subsequent  edition  of  1543,  may  be  said  to 
have  made  an  epoch  in  this  department  of  literature. 
The  preceding  dictionaries  of  Calepio  and  other  com- 
pilers had  been  limited  to  an  interpretation  of  single 
words,  sometimes  with  reference  to  passages  in  the 
authors  who  had  employed  them.  This  produced,  on 
the  one  hand,  perpetual  barbarisms  and  deviations  &om 
purity  of  idiom,  while  it  gave  rise  in  some  to  a  £9istidious 
hypercriticism,  of  which  VaUa  had  given  an  example.* 
Stephens  first  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  proper  use  of 
words,  not  only  in  all  the  auomalies  of  idiom,  but  in 
every  delicate  variation  of  sense  to  which  the  pure  taste 
and  subtle  discernment  of  the  best  writers  had  adapted 
them.  Such  an  analysis  is  perhaps  only  possible  with 
respect  to  a  language  wherein  the  extant  writers,  and 
especially  those  who  have  acquired  authority,  are  very 
limited  in  number ;  and  even  in  Latin,  the  most  exten- 
sive dictionary,  such  as  has  grown  up  long  since  the 
days  of  Eobert  Stephens,  under  the  hands  of  Gesner, 
Forcellini,  and  Facciolati,  or  such  as  might  still  impi-ove 
upon  their  labour,  could  only  approach  an  unattainable 
perfection.  What  Stephens  himself  achieved  would  now 
be  deemed  far  too  defective  for  general  use;  yet  it 
afforded  the  means  of  more  purity  in  style  than  any  could 
in  that  age  have  reached  without  unwearied  exertion. 
Accordingly  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  while  a  very 
few  scholars,  chiefly  in  Italy,  had  acquired  a  facility  and 
exactness  of  language  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed, 
the  general  style  retained  a  great  deal  of  barbarism,  and 
neither  in  single  words,  nor  always  in  mere  grammar, 
can  bear  a  critical  eye.  Erasmus  is  often  incorrect, 
epecially  in  his  epistles,  and  says  modestly  of  himself 
in  the  Ciceronianus,  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  named  among 

t  Vives  de  cansis  corrapt.  art  (Opera    no  ftiU  and  complete  dictionary  of  Latin. 
Lud.  Vives,  edit.  £asle,  1666,  i.  358.)    He    Id.,  p.  476. 
observes  in  another  work  that  there  was 
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writers  at  all,  unless  blotting  a  great  deal  of  paper  with 
mk  is  enough  to  make  one.  He  is  however  among  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries,  if  a  yast  command  of  Latin 
phrase,  and  a  spirited  employment  of  it,  may  compensate 
for  some  want  of  accuracy.  BudsBus,  as  has  been  already 
said,  is  hard  and  unpolished.  Yives  assumes  that  he  haa 
written  his  famous  and  excellent  work  on  the  corruption 
of  the  sciences  with  some  elegance ;  but  this  he  says  in 
language  which  hardly  warrants  the  boast."  In  fact  he 
is  by  no  means  a  good  writer.  But  Melanchthon  ex- 
celled Erasmus  by  far  in  purity  of  diction  and  correct- 
ness of  classical  taste.  With  him  we  may  place  Calvin 
in  his  Institutes,  and  our  countryman  Sir  John  Cheke, 
as  distinguished  from  most  other  Cisalpine  writers  by 
the  merit  of  what  is  properly  called  style.  The  praise, 
however,  of  writing  pure  Latin,  or  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it,  is  dearly  bought  when  accompanied  by  such 
vacuity  of  sense  as  we  experience  in  the  elaborate 
epistles  of  Paulus  Manutius,  and  the  Cieeronian  school 
in  Italy.- 

17.  Francis  I.  has  obtained  a  glorious  title,  the  Father 
of  French  literature.     The  national  propensity   ^ 

/  I-   X  v\    X  X  1    1  •    *^  Progress  of 

(or  what  once  was  such)  to  extol  kings  may  learning  in 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this ;  for  we  *''^<*- 
never  say  the  same  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  he  manifested  a  design  to  countenance 
ancient  literature  by  public  endowments.  War,  and  un- 
successful war,  sufficiently  diverted  his  mind  from  this 
scheme.  But  in  1531,  a  season  of  peace,  he  established 
the  royal  college  of  three  languages  in  the  imiversity  of 
Paris,  which  did  not  quite  deserve  its  name  till  the 
foundation  of  a  Latin  professorship  in  1534.  Vatable 
was  the  first  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Danes  of  Greek. 
In  1 545  it  appears  that  there  were  three  professors  of 
Hebrew  in  the  royal  college,  three  of  Greek,  one  of 
liatin,  two  of  mathematics,  one  of  medicine,  and  one  of 
philosophy.  But  this  college  had  to  encounter  the 
jealousy  of  the  university,  tenacious  of  its  ancient  pri- 

"  Nitorem  prteterea  germonls  addidi  cognitione  adhiBrescerent. ;  quod  hactenus 
aliqnem,  et  quod  non  expediret  res  pul-  fere  accidit,  taedio  nimirum  infrugiferae 
cberrimas  aordidb  ac  spuria  vestiri,  et  ac  horridse  molestiae,  quae  in  percipiendis 
nt  studioBi  elegaatianim  [orum  ?]  litera-  artibus  diutissimft  erat  devorata,  U 
ffiip  non  perpetuo  in  vocam  et  sennonis    324. 
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^dleges,  wbioli  it  fancied  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  sti- 
mulated  by  the  hatred  of  the  pretended  philosophers, 
the  scholastic  dialecticians,  against  philological  litera- 
ture. They  tried  to  get  the  parliament  on  their  side, 
but  that  body,  however  averse  to  innovation,  of  which 
it  gave  in  this  age,  and  long  afterwards,  many  egregious 
proofs,  was  probably  restrained  by  the  king's  knovm 
favour  to  learning  from  obstructing  the  new  college  as 
much  as  the  university  desired.*  Danes  had  a  colleagrie 
and  successor  as  Greek  professor  in  a  favourite  pupil  of 
BudsQUS,  and  a  good  scholar,  Toussain,  who  handed  down 
the  lamp  in  1547  to  one  far  more  eminent,  Tumebus. 
Under  such  a  succession  of  instructors  it  may  be  natur- 
ally presumed  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  would  make 
some  progress  in  France.  Ajnd  no  doubt  the  great 
scholars  of  the  next  generation  were  chiefly  trained 
under  these  men.  But  the  opposition  of  many,  and  the 
coldness  almost  of  all,  in  the  ecclesiastical  order,  among 
whom  that  study  ought  principally  to  have  flourished, 
impeded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  has  perhaps  ever 
since,  the  diflusion  of  Grecian  literature  in  all  countries 
of  the  Eomish  communion.  We  do  not  find  much  evi- 
dence of  classical,  at  least  of  Greek,  learning  in  any  uni- 
versity of  France,  except  that  of  Paris,  to  which  students 
repaired  fix)m  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.^  But  a  few 
once  distinguished  names  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  William  Cop,  physician  to  the  king, 
and  John  Ruel,  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  botanical 
science,  the  one  translator  of  Galen,  the  other  of  Dios- 
corides ;  Lazarus  Baif,  a  poet  of  some  eminence  in  that 
age,  who  rendered  two  Greek  tragedies  into  French 
verse,  with  a  few  rather   more  obscure,  such  as  Petit, 

*  The  liiiciilty  of  theology  in  1630  cxm-  Hebrew  and  Qnek  was  praiaeworthj  In 

demned  these  propo8iti<»is:  1.  Scrlptore  akilfcil  and  orthodox  theologLaos,  djqxned 

cannot  be  well  understood  without  Greek  to  malntJiin  the  inviolable  authority  of 

and  Hebrew;  2.  A  preacher  cannot  ex-  the  Vulgate.     Contin.  de  Flenry,  Hist. 

.  plain  the  epistle  and  gospel  without  th«9e  Eod&iast,  xxvlL  233.  See  also  Gaillard, 

languages.    In  the  same  year  tb^  sum-  Hist  de  Francois  I.,  vL  289. 
moned  Danes  and  Vatable  with  two  more       y  We  find,  however,  that  a  Greek  and 

to  appear  in  parliament,  that  they  might  Latin  school  was  set  up  in  the  diocese  <^ 

be  forbidden  to  explain  Scripture  by  the  Sadolet    (Carpentras),   about   1533:   he 

Greek  and  Hebrew  without  permission  endeavoured  to  procure  a  master  fitm 

of  the  university;  or  to  say  the  Hebrew  Italy,  and  seems,  by  a  letter  of  the  year 

or  the  Greek  is  so  and  so,  lest  they  should  1S40,  to  have  succeeded.    Sadol.  Epist., 

injure  the  credit  of  the  Vulgate.    They  Ub.  ix.  and  xvi. 
admitted,  however,   that  the  study  of 
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Pin,  Deloin,  De  Chatel,  who  are  cursorily  mentioned  in 
literary  history,  or  to  whom  Erasmus  sometimes  alludes. 
Let  us  not  forget  John  Grollier,  a  gentieman  who,  heaving 
filled  with  honour  some  public  employments,  became 
the  first  perhaps  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  who  formed  a 
very  extensive  library  and  collection  of  medals.  He 
was  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  learned  during  a  long 
life;  a  character  little  affected  in  that  age  by  private 
persons  of  wealth  on  the  less  sunny  side  of  the  Alps. 
Grollier's  library  was  not  wholly  sold  tiU  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.* 

18.  In  Spaiu  the  same  dislike  of  innovation  stood  in 
the  way.  Greek  professorships  existed,  how-  Learning 
ever,  in  the  universities ;  and  Nunnes,  usually  ^  Spain, 
called  Pincianus  (from  the  Latin  name  for  the  city  of 
Valladolid),  a  disciple  of  Lebrixa,  whom  he  surpassed, 
taught  the.  language  at  Alcala,  and  afterwards  at  Salar 
manca.  He  was  the  most  learned  man  whom  Spain  had 
possessed;  and  his  edition  of  Seneca,  in  1536,  has,  ob- 
tained the  praise  of  Lipsius.*  Eesende,  the  pupil  of 
Arias  Barbosa  and  Lebrixa  in  Greekj  has  been  termed 
the  restorer  o^  letters  in  Portugal.  None  of  the  writings 
of  Resende,  except  a  Latin  grammar,  published  in  1540, 
fall  withia  the  present  period ;  but  he  established,  about 
1531,  a  school  at  Lisbon,  and  one  afterwards  at  Evora* 
-where  Estago,  a  man  rather  better  known,  was  educated.^ 
School  divinity  and  canon  law  over-rode  all  liberal 
studies  throughout  the  Peninsula,  of  which  the  catalogue 
of  books  at  the  end  of  Antonio's  Bibliotheca  Nova  is  a 
sufficient  witness. 

19.  The  first  effects  of  the  great  religious  schism  in 
Germany  were  not  favourable  to  classical  litera- 
ture."    An  all-absorbing  subject  left  neither  Refold 
relish  nor  leisure  for  human  studies.     Those  JJj^ 
"who  had  made  the  greatest  advances  in  learn- 
ing were  themselves  generally  involved  in  theological 
controversy ;  and,  in  some  countries,  had  to  encounter 
either  personal  suffering  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
or,  at  least,  the  jealousy  of  a  church  that  hated  the  ad- 
vance  of  knowledge.     The  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  was  always  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  hetero- 


*  Biog.  Univ.,  Grollier.  b  Biogr.  Univ. 

*  Antonio,  Bibl.  Nova.    Biogr.  Univ.         <:  Erasm.  Epist  passim. 
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doxy.  In  Italy,  where  classical  antiqaity  was  tbe  cUef 
object,  this  dread  of  learning  could  not  subsist.  But 
few  learned  much,  of  Greek  in  these  parts  of  Europe 
without  some  reference  to  theology,**  especially  to  lie 
grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  In  those 
parts  which  embraced  the  Beformation  a  still  more 
threatening  danger  arose  from  the  distempered  feuiaticisin 
of  its  adherents.  Men  who  interpreted  the  Scripture  by 
the  Spirit  could  not  think  human  learning  of  much  value 
in  religion ;  and  they  were  as  little  likely  to  perceive 
any  other  advantage  it  could  possess.  There  seemed, 
indeed,  a  considerable  peril  that  through  the  authority 
of  Carlostadt,  or  even  of  Luther,  the  lessons  of  Crocus 
and  Mosellanus  would  be  totally  forgotten.'  And  this 
would  very  probably  have  been  the  case  if  one  man, 
Melanchthon,  had  not  perceived  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving human  learning  as  a  bulwark  to  theglogy  itself 
against  the  wild  waves  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  both  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  were 
maintained  in  Germany.'  Nor  did  his  activity  content 
itself  with  animating  the  universities.  The  schools  of 
preparatory  instruction,  which  had  hitherto  famished 
merely  the  elements  of  grammar,  throwing  the  whole 
burthen  of  philological  learning  on  the  universities, 
began  before  the  middle  of  the  century  to  be  improved 
by  Melanchthon,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  even 
superior  to  him,  probably,  in  that  walk  of  literature, 
Joachim  Camerarius.  *'  Both  these  great  men,"  says 
Eichhom,  **  laboured  upon  one  plan,  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  with  equal  zeal ;  they  were,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  fathers  of  that  pure  taste  and  solid  learning 
by  which  the  next  generation  vras  distinguished." 
Under  the  names  of  Lycaeum  or  Gymnasium,  these 
German  schools  gave  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  two  languages,  and  sometimes  the  elements  of  phi- 
losophy.* 

dEraam.  Adag.,  chil.  iv.  c.  v.  $  1.  lanchthon  first  lectured  on  ih«  Fhilippics 

Vivee,  ftpud  Meiners,  VergL  der  Sitten,  of  Demosthenes,  in  1524,  he  had  bat 

li.  737.  four  hearers,  and  these  were  obliged  to 

"  Seckendorf,  p.  198.  transcribe  firom  their  teacher's  cqpy.-^ 

f  (It  is  said  by  Melchior  Adam,  Vita  1842.] 

Philosophomm,  p.  87,  that  when  He-  8  Eichhom,  ili.  264  et  post 
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20.  We  derive  some  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
education  in  this  age  from  tiie  writings  of  John 
Sturm,  than  whom  scarce  any  one  more  contri-  SS^t 
buted  to  the  cause  of  letters  in  Germany.     He  fi^^?"" 
became  in  1638,  and  continued  for  above  forty 

years,  rector  of  a  celebrated  school  at  Strasburg.  Seve- 
ral treatises  on  education,  especially  one,  De  Literarum 
Ludis  rect^  instituendis,  bear  witness  to  his  assiduity. 
If  the  scheme  of  classical  instruction  which  he  has  here 
laid  down  may  be  considered  as  one  actually  in  use, 
there  was  a  solid  structure  of  learning  erected  in  the 
early  years  of  life,  which  none  of  our  modem  academies 
wotdd  pretend  to  emulate.  Those  who  feel  any  curiosity 
about  the  details  of  this  course  of  education,  which  seems 
almost  too  rigorous  for  practice,  will  find  the  whole  in 
Morhof  s  Polyhistor.**  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  occu- 
pies the  period  of  life  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fif- 
teen, when  the  pupil  is  presumed  to  have  acquired  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  two  languages.  Trifling 
as  it  may  appear  to  take  notice  of  this  subject,  it  serves 
at  least  as  a  test  of  the  literary  pre-eminence  of  Germany. 
For  we  could,  as  I  conceive,  irace  no  such  education  in 
France,  and  certainly  not  in  England. 

21.  The  years  of  the  life  of  Camerarius  correspond  to 
those  of  the  century.  His  most  remarkable  Learning  in 
works  fall  partly  into  the  succeeding  period ;  ^Jermany. 
but  many  of  the  editions  and  translations  of  Greek 
authors,  which  occupied  his  laborious  hours,  were  pub- 
lished before  1650.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  faiew 
enough  of  both  languages  and  of  the  subjects  treated  to 
escape  the  reproach  which  has  fallen  on  the  translators 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  Thucydides,  printed  in 
1540,  was  superior  to  any  preceding  edition.  The  uni- 
versities of  Tubingen  and  Leipsic  owed  much  of  their 
prosperity  to  his  superintending  care.  Next  to  Came- 
rarius among  the  German  scholars,  we  may  place  Simon 
Grynadus,  professor  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg  in  1523,  and 
trajislator  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  Micyllus,  his  successor 
in  this  office,  and  author  of  a  treatise  De  re  metric^,  of 
virhich  Melanchthon  speaks  in  high  terms  of  praise,  was 
piore  celebrated  than  most  of  his  countrymen  for  Latin 

h  Lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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poetry.  Yet  in  this  art  he  fell  below  Eobanns  Hessns, 
whose  merit  is  attested  by  the  £riendship  of  Erasmus, 
Melanchthon,  and  Came'rarius,  as  well  as  by  the  best 
verses  that  Germany  had  to  boast.  It  wonld  be  very 
easy  to  increase  the  list  of  scholars  in  that  empire ;  but 
we  should  find  it  more  difficult  to  exhaust  the  enumera- 
tion. Germany  was  not  only  fiEix  elevated  in  literary 
progress  above  France,  but  on  a  level,  as  we  may  £urly 
say,  with  Italy  herself.  The  university  of  Marburg  was 
founded  in  1526,  that  of  Copenhagen  in  1539,  of  Konigs- 
bei^  in  1544,  of  Jena  in  1548. 

22.  We  come  now  to  investigate  the  gradual  move- 
in  Engjuid  ment  of  learning  in  England,  the  state  of  which 
i^oacn,  about  1520  we  have  already  seen.  In  1521 
the  first  Greek  characters  appear  in  a  book  printed  at 
Gcunbridge,  Linacre's  Latin  translation  of  Galen  de 
Temperamentis,  and  in  the  title-page,  but  there  only, 
of  a  treatise  jrepi  Ai)//aSwy,  by  Bullock.  They  are  em- 
ployed several  times  for  quotations  in  Linacre  de  Emen- 
data  Structura  Orationis,  1524.'  This  treatise  is  chiefly 
a  series  of  grammatical  remarks  relating  to  distinctions 
in  the  Latin  language  now  generally  ^own.  It  must 
have  been  highly  valuable,  and  produced  a  considerable 
effect  in  England,  where  nothing  of  that  superior  criti- 
cism had  been  attempted.  In  order  to  judge  of  its 
proper  merit,  it  should  be  compared  with  the  antecedent 
works  of  Valla  and  Perotti.  Every  rule  is  supported  by 
authorities ;  and  Linacre,  I  observe^  is  far  more  cautious 
than  Valla  in  asserting  what  is  not  good  Latin,  content- 
ing himself  for  the  most  part  with  lowing  what  is.  It 
has  been  remarked  that,  though  Linacre  formed  his  own 
style  on  the  model  of  Quintilian,  he  took  most  of  his 
authorities  from  Cicero.  This  treatise,  the  first-fruits  of 
English  erudition,  was  well  received,  and  frequently 
printed  on  the  Continent.  Melanchthon  recommended 
its  use  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Linacre's  transla- 
tion of  Galen  has  been  praised  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  who 

i  The  AQthor  begins  by  bespeakiDg  the  vel  affeetlonibas  csreant    Us  enim  sob 

reader's  lodnlgence  for  the  Greek  print*  satis  erat  instractns  typograpbus,  vide- 

Ing.     Pio  tao  candore,  optime  lector,  licet  recens  ab   eo  fusis  characteribos 

aequo  aoimo  fera8,8i  qose  litem  in  ezem-  Grmds,  nee  parata  ea  oopia  qiUB  ad  hoc 

plis  HeUeniBui  vel  tonis,  vel  spiritibas,  agendum  opus  est 
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in  some  respects  bears  rather  hardly  on  his  learned  pre- 
cursor.^ 

23.  Croke,  who  became  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Eich- 
mond,  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  did  not  remain  at  Cambridge 
long  after  the  commencement  of  this  period.  But  in 
1624,  Robert  Wakefield,  a  scholar  of  some  reputation, 
who  had  been  professor  in  a  German  univer-  j_x^ . 
sity,  opened  a  public  lecture  there  in  Greek,  the  uni-  ^ 
endowed  with  a  salary  by  the  king.  We  ^^"it^ea. 
know  little  individually  of  his  hearers,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  confident  assertions  of  Antony  Wood,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Cambridge  was,  during  the  whole 
of  this  reign,  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  sister  university, 
and  indeed,  to  speak  plainly,  above  it.  Wood  enume- 
rates several  persons  educated  at  Oxford  about  this  time, 
sufficiently  skilled  in  Greek  to  write  in  that  language, 
or  to  translate  from  it,  or  to  comment  upon  Greek  au- 
thors. The  list  might  be  enlarged  by  the  help  of  Pits ; 
but  he  is  less  of  a  scholar  than  Wood.  This  much,  after 
all,  appears,  that  the  only  editions  of  classical  authors 
published  in  England  before  1640,  except  those  already 
mentioned,  are  five  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  two  of  a  small 
treatise  of  Seneca,  with  one  of  Publius  Syrus ;  aU  evi- 
dently for  the  mere  use  of  school-boys.  We  may  add 
one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  printed  for  Pinson  in  1621 ; 
and  the  first  book  of  his  epistles  at  Oxford  in  1629. 
Lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin  were,  however,  established 
in  a  few  colleges  at  Oxford. 

24.  K  Erasmus,  writing  in  1628,  is  to  be  believed,  the 
English  boys  were  wont  to  disport  in  Greek 
epigrams."  But  this  must  be  understood  as  hl^tau^t 
only  applicable  to  a  very  few,  upon  whom  ^^y^ 
some  extraordinary  pains  had  been  bestowed.  Thus  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  Governor,  first  published  in  1531, 
points  out  a  scheme  of  instruction  which  comprehends 
the  elements  of  the  Greek  language.  There  is  no  im- 
probability in  the  supposition,  and  some  evidence  to 
support  it,  that  the  masters  of  our  great  schools,  a  Lily, 
a  Cox,  an  Udal,  a  Nowell,  did  not  leave  boys  of  quick 

k  Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre.  garrirent,  Qneds  eplgrammatiis  non  in- 

"  An  tn  credidlsses  unqnam  fore,  nt   felidter  Inderejit  ?    Dial  de  Pronontia- 
apod  Britannos  aut  Batavos  pueri  Grsec^    t^one,  p.  48,  edit.  1528. 
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parts  wholly  imacqnainted  with  ihe  radiments  of  a  lan- 
guage they  so  much  valued."  It  tends  to  confirm  tbis 
supposition,  that  in  the  statutes  of  the  new  cathedrals 
established  by  Henry  in  1641,  it  is  provided  that  there 
shall  be  a  grammar-school  for  each,  with  a  head  master 
"  learned  in  Latin  and  Greek."  Such  statutes,  however, 
are  not  conclusive  evidences  that  they  were  put  in  force.* 
In  the  statutes  of  Wolsey's  intended  foundation  at  Ips- 
wich, some  years  earlier,  though  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  amply  detailed,  we  do  not  find  it  extend  to  the 
merest  elements  of  Greek.**  It  is  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the  course  prescribed  by  Sturm  for  the  German 
schools. 

25.  But  English  learning  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
Teachin  of  ^^^  rapid  advance  to  two  distinguished  mem- 
smith  at  ^  bcrs  of  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  Smith, 
Cambridge,  afterwards  secretary  of  state  to  Elizabeth,  and 
Cheke.  The  former  began  to  read  the  Greek  lecture  in 
1533,  and  both  of  them  soon  afterwards  combiued  to 
bring  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  Greek,  upon  which 
Erasmus  had  already  written.  The  early  students  of 
that  language,  receiving  their  instructions  from  natives, 
had  acquired  the  vicious  uniformity  of  sounds  belonging 
to  the  corrupted  dialect.  Eeuchlin's  school,  of  which 
Melanchthon  was  one,  adhered  to  this,  and  were  caUed 
Itacists,  from  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  sound  of 
Iota  in  modem  Greek,  being  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Etists  of  Erasmus's  party.**  Smith  and  Cheke  proved, 
by  testimonies  of  antiquity,  that  the  latter  were  right ; 

"  Chnrton,  in  bis  Life  of  Nowell.  says  cayed."     Warton,   iii.  279.     I  do  not 

that  the  latter  taught  the  Greek  Testa-  think  this  implies  more  than  a  refer»ioe 

ment  to  the  boys  at  Westminster  School,  to  the  time,  which  was  about  1S20 :  he 

refeiTii^s  for  authority  to  a  passage  in  means  that  Greek  was  beginning  to  be 

Stiype,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  studied  in  England, 

fbd.    There  is  nothing  at  all  hnprobable  <*  Warton,  iii.  26S. 

In  the  fact     These  inquiries  wiU  be  P  Strype's   Ecclesiastical   Memorials, 

deemed  too  minute  by  some  in  this  age.  Appendix,  No.  35. 

But  ibey  are  not  unimportant  in  their  i  Elchhom,  iii.  217.    Melanchthan,  ia 

bearing  on  the  history  of  literature;  and  his  Greek  grammar,  follows  Beuchlin; 

an  exaggerated  estimate  of  Eoi^Jsh  learn-  Lusdnius  is  on  the  side  of  Eraamna. 

ing  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  gene-  Ibid.    In  very  recent  publications  I  ob- 

rally  prevails.    Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  serve  that  attempts  have  been  nnade  to 

of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  observes,  in  a  set  up  again  the  "  lugnbres  souoe,  et  Hind 

letter  to  Cardinal  Pole  in  1566,  that  when  flebile  iota  "  of  the  modem  GredE&    T6 

he  was  "  a  young  scholar  at  Eton  the  adopt  theh*  pronunciation,  ««ai  if  iji^t. 

Greek  tongue  was.  growing  apace ;   the  would  be  buying  truth  very  dear. 
study  of  which  is  now  alate  much  de- 
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and  "by  this  revived  pronnnciation,"  says  Strype,  " was 
displayed  the  flower  and  plentifiilness  of  that  language, 
the  variety  of  vowels,  the  grandeur  of  diphthongs,  the 
majesty  of  long  letters,  and  the  grace  of  distinct  speech."' 
Certain  it  is,  that  about  this  time  some  Englishmen 
began  to  affect  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  Sir  Balph  Sadler, 
in  his  embassy  to  the  king  of  Scotland  in  1540,  had  two 
or  three  Greek  words  embroidered  on  the  sleeves  of  his 
followers,  which  led  to  a  ludicrous  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Scotch  bishops.  Scotland,  however,  herself  was 
now  beginning  to  receive  light;  the  Greek  language 
was  first  taught  in  1534  at  Montrose,  which  continued 
for  many  years  to  be  what  some  call  a  flourishing  school.* 
But  the  whole  number  of  books  printed  in  Scotland 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  has  been  assei-ted  to  be 
only  seven.  No  classical  author,  or  even  a  grammar,  is 
among  these.* 

26.  Cheke,  successor  of  Smith  as  lecturer  in  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  the  first  royal  pro-  succeeded 
fessor  of  that  language  in  1540,  with  a  respect-  i^Cheke. 
able  salary.  He  carried  on  Smith's  scheme,  if  indeed  it 
were  not  his  own,  for  restoring  the  true  proniuiciation, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  bishop  Gardiner, 
chancellor  of  the  university.  This  prelate,  besides  a 
literary  controversy  in  letters  between  himself  and  Cheke, 
published  at  Basle  in  1555,  interfered,  in  a  more  ortho- 
dox way,  by  prohibiting  the  new  style  of  speech  in  a 
decree  which,  for  its  solemnity,  might  relate  to  the 

' Strype's Life  of  Smith, p.  17.    "The  temporary  pamphlet  called  Scotland's 

strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood."  Complaint,  with  one  of  the  statutes  of  the 

I  wonder  what  author  honest  John  Strype  kingdom,  printed  in  pursuance  of  au  act 

has  copied  or  translated  in  this  sentence ;  of  parliament  passed  in  1S40,  and  a  reli* 

for  he  never  leaves  the  ground  so  fiur  in  gious  tract  by  one  Bahaaves,  compose  the 

his  own  style.  rest.    [But  this  list  appears  to  be  not 

"  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  L  6,  and  quite  accurate.  A  coUecUoxi  of  pamphlets 

Note  C,  p.  342.  in  the  Scottish  dialect  has  been  discovered, 

t  The  list  in  Herbert's  History  of  Print-  printed  at  Edinburgh  in!  608,  and  there- 

ing,  ilL  468,  begins  with  the  breviary  of  fore  older  than  the  breviary  in  the  fore- 

the  church  of  Aberdeen ;  the  first  part  going  enumeration.    Pinkerton's  Scottish 

printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1609,  the  second  Poems,  1792,  vol.  i.  p.  22.    On  the  other 

in  1610.    A  poem  without  date,  addressed  hand,  it  is  contended  that  no  edition  of 

to  James  V.,  de  suacepto  regni  regimine,  Lindsay's  poems,  printed  in  Scotland,  is 

which  seems  to  be  in  Latin,  and  must  older  than  1568.    Pinkerton's  Ancient 

liAve  been  written  about  1628,  comes  the  Scottish  Poems  (a  different  publication 

nearest  to  a  learned  work.    Two  editionB  from  the  foxmer),  1786,  voL  i.  p.  104.— 

of  Lindsay's  poems,  two  of  a  tnmalation  1842.] 
ot  Hector  Boece's  chroniclefli  two  of  a 
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highest  articles  of  faith.  Cheke  however  in  this,  as  in 
greater  matters,  was  on  the  winning  side,  and  the  corrupt 
pronunciation  was  soon  wholly  forgotten. 

27.  Among  the  learned  men  who  surronnded  Cheke 
at  Camhridge,  none  was  more  deserving  than  Ascham ; 
.  ^  .  whose  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  was  not 
character  shown  m  profuse  quotation,  or  enveloped  in 
ofCam-  Latin  phrase,  but  served  to  enrich  his  mind 
^'  with  valuable  sense,  and  taught  him  to  transfer 
the  firmness  and  precision  of  ancient  writers  to  our  own 
English,  in  which  he  is  nearly  the  first  that  deserves  to 
be  named,  or  that  is  now  read.  He  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  his  university.  **  At  Cambridge  also,  in  St. 
John's  College,  in  my  time,  I  do  know  that  not  so  much 
the  good  statutes  as  two  gentlemen  of  worthy  memory. 
Sir  John  Cheke  and  Dr.  Bedman,  by  their  own  example 
of  excellency  in  learning,  of  godliness  in  living,  of  dili- 
gence in  studying,  of  counsel  in  exhorting,  by  good 
order  in  all  things,  did  breed  up  so  many  learned  men 
in  that  one  college  of  St.  John's  at  one  time  as  I  believe 
the  whole  imiversity  of  Louvain  in  many  years  was 
never  able  to  afford." "  Lectures  in  humanity,  that  is, 
in  classical  literature,  were,  in  1535,  established  by  the 
king's  authority  in  all  colleges  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford where  they  did  not  already  exist ;  and  in  tiie  royal 
injunctions  at  the  same  time  for  the  refonnation  of 
academical  studies  a  r^ard  to  philological  learning  is 
enforced.* 

^  Ascham's  Schoolmaster.  In  the  Life  about  the  time  that  the  controvengr  of 
of  Ascham  by  Grant,  prefixed  to  the  for-  Cheke  and  Gardiner  began,  praises  thns 
mer's  epistles, he  enumerates  the  learned  the  learning  of  Cambridge: — Aristoteles 
of  Cambridge  about  1630.  Ascham  was  nunc  et  Plato,  qnod  fiMstam  est  etaam 
himself  under  Fember,  homini  Graaca  apud  nosliic  quinquennium,  in  soa,  lingua 
linguae  admirablli  facultate  excultisslmo.  a  pueris  leguntur  Sophocles  et  Euripides 
The  others  named  are  Day,  Redman,  sunt  hie  familiariores,  quam  olim  Flan- 
Smith,  Cheke,  Ridley,  Grindal  (not  the  tns  ftierat,  cum  tu  hie  eras.  Herodotus, 
archbishop),  Watson,  Haddon,Pilkington,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  magis  in  ore  et 
Horn,  Christopherson,  Wilson,  Seton,  et  manibus  omnium  tenentur,  quam  torn 
infiniti  alii  exceUenti  doctrinA  pnediti.  Titus  livius,  &c.  Ibid,  p.  74.  What 
Most  of  these  are  men  afterwards  die-  then  can  be  thou^t  of  Antony  Wood 
tinguished  in  the  church  on  one  side  or  when  he  says, "  Cambridge  was  in  tiie 
tiie  other.  This  is  a  sniBcient  reAitation  said  king's  rdgn  overspread  witb  bar- 
of  Wood's  idle  assertion  of  the  superiority  barism  and  ignorance,  as  'tis  often  meo- 
of  Oxford;  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  Honed  by  several  authors"?  Hist,  and 
wholly  otherwise.  Ascham  himself.  In  a  Antiq.  of  Oxford,  aj>.  1645. 
letter  without  date,  but  evidently  written  *  Warton,  iii.  272. 
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28.  Antony  Wood,  though  he  is  bj  no  means  always 
consistent,  gives  rather  a  &voiirable  account  of  ^^^.^ 
the  state  of  philological  learning  at  Oxford  in  oount  It^ 
the  last  years  of  Heniy  VIII.  There  can,  in-  ^''"^ 
deed,  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  surprisingly  increasing 
in  all  England  through  his  reign.  More  grammar  schools, 
it  is  said  by  Knight,  were  founded  in  thirty  years  before 
the  Beformation,  meaning,  I  presume,  the  age  of  Henry, 
than  in  three  hundred  years  preceding.  But  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  religious  est^liiShment  was  changed 
on  the  accession  of  Edward,  and  still  more  the  rapacity 
of  the  young  king's  council,  who  alienated  or  withheld 
the  revenues  designed  for  the  support  of  learning,  began 
to  cloud  the  prospect  before  the  year  1660.'  Wood,  in 
reading  whom  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  a  strong, 
though  not  quite  avowed  bias  towards  the  old  system 
of  ecclesiastical  and  academical  government,  inveighs 
against  the  visitors  of  the  university  appointed  by  the 
crown  in  1648,  for  burning  and  destroying  valuable 
books.  And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  other  evi- 
dence. It  is  true  that  these  books,  though  it  was  a  vile 
act  to  destroy  them,  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the 
English  antiquary  than  to  the  classical  student.  Ascham, 
a  contemporary  Protestant,  denies  that  the  university  of 
Cambridge  declined  at  all  before  the  accession  of  Mary 
in  1563. 

29.  Edward  himself  received  a  learned  education,  and, 
according  to  Ascham,  read  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle in  Greek.    Of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  his  of  EdJwd 
favourite  pupil,  we  have  a  similar  testimony."  ^^ 
Mary  was  not  by  any  means  illiterate.     It  is  "*  "* 

T  Strype,  1L  268;  Todd's  GtBmner,  tt.  afterwardB,  In  1K65,  be  writes  of  her  to 

33.  Storm :  Domina  Elizabeth  er.  ego  ana 

'  Of  the  tdng  he  says :  Dlalecticam  legimns  OrsBC^  orationes  .£scblnl8  et 
didicit,  et  nunc  Oraec^  diadt  Aristotells  DemoetheniB  mpi  tm^dvov.  Ilia  prtele- 
£thica.  £o  progresstts  est  in  Greca  f^t  mihi,  et  prlmo  aspectu  tarn  scienter 
lingaa,  at  in  {^biloeopbia  Gioeranls  ex  Intelliglt  non  solam  proprietatem  lingns 
Latinis  Gneca  facillime  &clat  Dec.  et  oratoris  sensnm,  sed  totam  cansae  con- 
1650.  Ascham,  Epist  iv.  Elizabeth  tentionem,  popull  sdta,  oonsuetudlnem 
spoke  French  and  Italian  as  well  as  et  mores  illins  arbis,  at  sammopere  ad- 
English;  Latin  flaently  and  correctly;  mirerls.  P. 63.  In  1660  he  asserts  that 
Greek  tolerably.  She  began  every  day  there  are  not  four  persons,  in  court  or 
by  reading  the  Greek  Testament,  and  college  (in  aula,  in  academia),  who  know 
afterwards  the  orations  of  Isocrates  and  Greek  better  than  the  queen, 
tragedies   of   Sophocles.     Some    years  Habemus  Angliss  reginam,  saya  Eras- 
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hardly  necessaxy  to  mention  Jane  Grey  and  the  wife  of 
CJecil.  Their  proficiency  was  snch  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  every  one,  and  is  no  measure  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  And  their  names  carry  ns  on  a 
little  beyond  1660,  though  Ascham's  visit  to  the  former 
was  in  that  year. 

30.  The  reader  must  be  surprised  to  find  that,  notwith- 

standing  these  high  and  just  commendations  of 
nesB^  our  scholars,  no  Greek  grammars  or  lexicons 
^J«^^    were  yet  printed  in  England,  and  scarcely  any 

works  in  that  or  the  Latin  language.  In  fact 
there  was  no  regular  press  in  either  university  at  this 
time,  though  a  very  few  books  had  been  printed  in  each 
about  1520;  nor  had  they  one  till  near  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Reginald  Wolfe,  a  German  printer, 
obtained  a  patent,  dated  April  19,  1541,  giving  him  the 
exclusive  right  to  print  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
and  also  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  though  mixed  with 
English,  and  charts  and  maps.  But  the  only  productious 
of  his  press  before  the  middle  of  the  century  are  two 
homilies  of  Chrysostom,  edited  by  Cheke  in  1543.  Elyot's 
Latin  and  English  Dictionary,  1538,  was  the  first,  I 
believe,  beyond  the  mere  vocabularies  of  school-boys; 
and  it  is  itself  but  a  meagre  performance."  Latin  gram- 
mars were  of  course  so  frequentiy  published,  that  it  has 
not  been  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  them.  But  the 
Greek  and  Latin  lexicon  of  Hadrian  Junius,  though  de- 
dicated to  Edward  VI.,  and  said  to  have  been  compiled 
in  England  (I  know  not  how  this  could  be  the  case), 
being  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  and  printed  at  Basle  in 
1548,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  part  of  our  stock.^ 

mus  long  before  of  Catherine,  fexninam  b  Wood  ascribes  to  one  Tolley  or  Tol- 

egregife  doctam,  c^jus  filia  Maria  scribit  leius  a  sort  of  Greek  grammar,  Progym- 

bene  Latinas  epistolas.     Thome  Mori  nasmata  Linguee    OraecsB,  dedicated  to 

domns  nihil  aliud  qnam  musarom  est  Edward  VI.    And  Pits,  in  noticing  also 

domicilium.    Epist  Hxzxiv.  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  says  of 

'  Elyot  boasts  that  this  **  contains  a  this:  Habentnr  Monachii  in  Bavaria  in 

thousand  more  Latin  words  than  were  bibliotheca  ducali.    As  no  mention  is 

together  in  any  one  dictionary  published  made  of  such  a  work  by  Herbert  or 

in  this  realm  at  the  time  when  I  first  be-  Dibdin,  I  had  been  inclined  to  think  its 

gan  to  write  this  commentary."  Thougji  existence  apocryphaL     It   is  certainly 

far  from  being  a  good,  or  even,  according  foreign. 

to  modem  notions,  a  tolerable  dictionary,  [I  have  since  my  first  edition  seen  this 

it  must  have  been  of  some  value  at  the  book  in  the  British  Museum.     Its  title 

time.     It   waa  afterwards   much   aug-  is  Progymnasmata  Grscfls  grammatices 

mented  by  Cooper.  autore  David  Tavelego  medico.   Antwerp, 
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31.  It  must  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  under  Edward 


Want  of 


VI.  there  was  as  yet  rather  a  commendable 
desire  of  learning,  and  a  few  vigorous  minds  at  b^  Sd 
work  for  their  own  literary  improvement,  than  pj^^«  ^• 
any  such  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  can  entitle 
us  to  claim  for  that  age  an  equality  with  the  chief  con- 
tinental nations.  The  means  of  acquiring  true  learning 
were  not  at  hand.  Few  books,  as  we  have  seen,  useful 
to  the  scholar,  had  been  published  in  England ;  those 
imported  were  of  course  expensive.  No  public  libraries 
of  any  magnitude  had  yet  been  formed  in  either  of  the 
universities;  those  of  private  men  were  exceedingly 
few.  The  king  had  a  library,  of  which  honourable  men- 
tion is  made ;  and  Cranmer  possessed  a  good  collection 
of  books  at  Lambeth,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
person  of  whom  this  is  recorded. 

32.  The  progress  of  philological  literature  in  England 
was  connected  with  that  of  the  Eeformation.  Destruction 
The  learned  of  the  earlier  generation  were  not  ofmonas- 
all  Protestants,  but  their  disciples  were  zeal-  i^i^  to 
ouslysuch.  They  taunted  the  adherents  of  the  beaming. 
old  religion  with  ignorance,  and  though  by  that  might 
be  meant  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  by  their 
own  acquaintance  with  languages  that  they  obtained 
their  superiority  in  this  respect.  And  here  I  may  take 
notice  that  we  should  be  deceived  hf  acquiescing  in  the 
strange  position  of  Warton,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  1536  and  the  next  two  years  gave  a  great 
temporary  check  to  the  general  state  of  letters  in  Eng- 
land.*' This  writer  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  for  no 
one  had  a  greater  contempt  for  the  monastic  studies,  dia- 
lectics and  theology.  But,  as  a  desire  to  aggravate,  in 
every  possible  respect,  the  supposed  mischiefs  of  the  dis- 

1547.    It  is  dedicated  to  Edward  VI. ;  copy,  which  appears  to  have  been  pre- 

and  the  dedication  is  dated  at  Oxford,  sented  to  Edward,  he  is  called  VI.  while 

Kal.  JnL  1546 ;  but  the  privilege  to  print  his  fether  was  still  living.    Kvpue  awrov 

is   at   Bruxelles,   Nov.   13,   1546.     The  rbv  'ESovapSoi'  eicrov  irpturoyovov  tov  /3a- 

anthor  says  it  bad  been  written  eight  o-tXew?.    This  is  on  an  iUuminated  page 

years,  as  well  as  a  Latin  grammar  already  adorned  with  the  prince's  feather,  and 

printed.    Greeca  vero  radhnenta  nondum  the  lines  subscribed  :— 

prodiere  in  publicum.  It  does  not  appear  prfncipis  Edward!  sunt  hcec  insignia 

that  Tavelegus,  called  Tolley  and  Tau-  sexti, 

laeus  by  others,  was  preceptor  to  the  Cv|}us  faonos  nomenque  precor  subsistat 

young  prince.     The  grammar  is  very  in  aevum. 

short,  and  seems  to  be  a  compendium  of  —1842.] 

Clenardus.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  ^  History  of  Engl.  Poetry,  lii.  268. 
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solution  of  monaBteries  is  abundantly  manifeet  in  many 
writers  later  than  Warton,  I  shall  briefly  observe,  that 
men  are  deceived,  or  deceive  others,  by  the  equivocal 
use  of  the  word  learning.  K  good  learning,  Ikmce  lUerce^ 
which  for  our  present  purpose  means  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  was  to  be  promoted,  there  was  no 
more  necessary  step  in  doing  so  than  to  put  down  bad 
learning,  which  is  worse  than  ignorance,  and  which  was 
the  learning  of  the  monks,  so  £u:  as  they  had  any  at  all. 
What  would  Erasmus  have  thought  of  one  who  should 
in  his  days  have  gravely  intimated,  that  the  abolition  of 
monastic  foundations  would  retard  the  prt^ess  of  litera- 
ture ?  In  what  Protestant  country  was  it  accompanied 
with  such  a  consequence,  and  from  whom,  among  the 
complaints  sometimes  made,  do  we  hear  this  cause  as- 
signed ?  I  am  i-eady  to  admit  that  in  the  violent  courses 
pursued  by  Henry  VIII.  many  schools  attached  to  mo- 
nasteries were  broken  up,  and  I  do  not  think  it  im- 
possible that  the  same  occurred  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  also  to  be  fully  stated  and  kept  in  mind,  that  by  the 
Eeformation  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  and  consequently 
of  those  requiring  what  was  deemed  a  literate  education 
was  greatly  reduced.  The  English  universities,  as  we 
are  well  aware,  do  not  contain  by  any  means  the  number 
of  students  that  frequented  them  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. But  are  we  therefore  a  less  learned  nation  than 
our  fathers  of  the  thirteenth  century?  Warton  seems 
to  lament,  that  "  most  of  the  youth  of  the  kingdom  be- 
took themselves  to  mechanical  or  other  illiberal  employ- 
ments, the  profession  of  letters  being  now  supposed  to 
be  without  support  or  reward.'*  Doubtless  many  -who 
would  have  learned  the  Latin  accidence,  and  repeated 
the  breviary,  became  useful  mechanics.  But  is  this  to 
be  called,  not  rewarding  the  profession  of  letters  ?  and 
are  the  deadliest  foes  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  muses  to 
be  thus  confounded  with  their  worshippers  ?  The  loss 
of  a  few  schools  in  the  monasteries  was  well  compensated 
by  the  foundation  of  others  on  a  more  enlightened  plan 
and  with  much  better  instructors,  and ,  afiber  the  lapse  of 
some  years  the  commimication  of  substantial  leaming 
came  in  the  place  of  that  tincture  of  Latin  which  the  re- 
ligious orders  had  supplied.  Warton,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, has  been  able  to  collect  the  names  of  not  more 
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than  four  or  fiye  abbots  and  otber  regulars,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  YIU.,  who  either  possessed  some  learning 
tibiemselyes,  or  encouraged  it  in  others. 

33.  We  may  assist  our  conception  of  the  general  state 
of  learning  in  Europe  by  looking  at  some  of  the  BavUiu 
books  which  were  tiien  deemed  most  usefdlly  Textor. 
subsidiary  to  its  acquisition.  Besides  the  lexicons  and 
grammatical  treatises  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  have 
a  work  first  published  about  1622,  but  frequently  re- 
printed, and  in  much  esteem,  the  Of&cina  of  Bavisius 
Textor.  Of  this  book  Peter  Danes,  a  man  highly  cele- 
brated in  his  day  for  erudition,  speaks  as  if  it  were  an 
abundant  storehouse  of  knowledge,  admirable  for  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  and  comparable  to  any  work  of 
antiquity.  In  spite  of  this  praise,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
common-place  book  from  Latin  authors,  and  from  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek,  and  could  deserve  no  regard  except 
in  a  half-informed  generation. 

34.  A  fer  better  evidence  of  learning  was  given  by 
Conrad  Gesner,  a  man  of  prodigious  erudition,  connd 
in  a  continuation  of  his  Bibliotheca  Universalis  leaner, 
(the  earliest  general  catalogue  of  books  with  an  estimate 
of  their  merits),  to  which  he  gave  the  rather  ambitious 
title  of  Pandect©  Universales,  as  if  it  were  to  hold  the 
same  place  in  general  science  that  the  Digest  of  Justinian 
does  in  civil  law.  It  is  a  sort  of  index  to  all  literature, 
oontaining  references  only,  and  therefore  less  generally 
usefiil,  though  £eur  more  learned  and  copious  in  instances, 
than  ihe  Officina  of  Bavisius.  It  comprehends,  besides 
all  ancient  authors,  the  schoolmen  and  other  writers  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  references  are  sometimes  very 
short,  and  more  like  hints  to  one  possessed  of  a  large 
library  than  guides  to  the  general  student.  In  connexion 
with  the  Bibliotheca  Universalis  it  forms  a  literary  his- 
tory or  encyclopaedia,  of  some  value  to  those  who  are 
curious  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  knowledge  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

HIST(»tT  OF  THSOLOGIGAL  LTTEBATUBE  IN  EUBOHB  FROM  ISIO 
TO  UM. 


Advance  of  the  Reformetion  •DUferepcM  of  Opinion — Snnras^  13ie  Protostaiit 
Opinions  spread  farther  —  Their  Prevalence  in  Italy  —  Reaction  of  Qiiirch  of 
Borne—Theological  Writings— Lather— l^irit  of  the  Reformation— TransI*- 
tlooBofScriptare. 

1.  The  separatioii  of  part  of  ikurope  from  the  chtirdi  of 
^^^  Kome  is  the  great  eveat  that  distingaishes  these 
£b1?^  thirty  yeans.  But  as  it  is  not  onr  object  to 
formation,  traverse  the  wide  field  of  civil  or  ecoleaastical 
history,  it  will  suffice  to  make  a  few  observations  rather 
in  referenee  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  to  the  public 
oocarTenoes  that  sprung  from  it  The  new  doctrine 
began  to  be  freely  preached,  and  with  immense  applause 
of  the  people,  from  the  commencement  of  this  period,  or 
more  precisely,  from  the  year  1522,  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland — ^the  Duke  of  Deuxponts  in 
that  year,  or,  according  to  scmie  authorities,  in  151^, 
having  led  the  w»y  in  abolishing  the  ancient  ceremonieB ; 
and  lus  example  having  been  successively  followed  in 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Brandenburg,  Brunswick,  many  imperial 
cities,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  the 
disciples  of  Luther ;  while  those  who  adhered  to  Zwingle 
made  similar  changes  in  Zurich  and  in  several  other 
cantons  of  Switzerland.'' 

.  2.  The  magistrates  generally  proceeded,  especially  at 
I  terfe  ^®  outset,  with  as  great  caution  and  equity  as 
enoe  of  were  practicable  in  so  momentous  a  revolution ; 
civil  jower.  jj^Qugh  perhaps  they  did  not  always  respect  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  Tliey  commonly  began  by  allowing 
freedom  of  preaching,  and  forbad  that  any  one  should  be 

*  Seckendorf,Oerdes. 
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troubled  about  his  relieion.  This,  if  steadily  acted  upon, 
repressed  the  tumtdtiibiis  populace,  who  were  eager  fcv 
demolishiBg  images,  the  memorials  of  the  old  religion, 
as  much  as  it  did  the  episcopal  courts,  which,  had  they 
been  stnnag  enough,  might  have  molested  those  who  so 
plfidnly  came  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  Befoimation 
depended  chiefly  on  zealous  and  eloquent  preaches — 
the  more  eminent  secular  deigy,  as  well  as  many  regu- 
lars, having  espoused  its  principles.  They  encountered 
no  great  d^culty  in  winning  over  the  multitude ;  and 
when  thus  a  decisive  majority  was  obtained,  commonly 
in  three  or  four  yiears  firom  the  first  introduction  of  free 
preaching,  the  government  found  it  time  to  establish,  by 
a  general  edict,  the  abolition  of  the  mass  and  of  such 
ceremonies  as  Ihey  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  retain. 
The  conflict  between  the  two  parties  in  Germany  seems 
to  have  been  less  arduous  than  we  might  expect  It  was 
usually  accompanied  by  an  expulsion  of  the  religious  of 
both  sexes  from  their  convents — a  measure,  especially 
as  to  women,  unjust  and  harsh ;  ^  and  sometimes  by  an 
alienation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  purposes  of 
the  state ;  but  this  was  not  universal  in  Germany,  nor 
was  it  countenanced  by  Luther.  I  cannot  see  any  just 
reason  to  charge  th!e  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire 
wiih  having  been  influenced  generally  by  such  a  motive. 
In  Sweden,  however,  the  proceedings  of  Oustavus  Yasa, 

h  WUibald  Plrckheimer  wrote  to  Me-  ten  paaaed  between  him  and  ErasmnB. 
Umchthon,  complaining  that  a  convent  The  latter,  though  he  could  not  approve 
of  nuns  at  Nuremberg,  among  whom  tiie  hard  usage  of  women,  hated  the 
were  two  of  his  sisters,  hod  been  mo-  monks  ao  much,  that  he  does  not  greatly 
iBBted  and  insulted  because  they  would  dis^)prove  what  was  done  towards  them, 
not  accept  oonfesBors  appointed  by  the  In  OermaniA  multa  vtr^um  ae  mo- 
■enate.  Bes  eo  deducta  est  ut  quicunque  nachorum  momasteria  cmdeliter  direpta 
miserandas  iQas  oflfendere  et  incessere  sunt  Qnidam  mag^tratns  agunt  mode- 
audet,  obsequium  Deo  se  prsestitlflse  arbl-  ratius.  ijjecemnt  eos  duntaxat,  qui  illic 
tretur.  Idqne  non  solum  a  viris  agitnr,  non  essent  professi,  et  vetnemnt  novitioe 
aed  et  a  muUeribus;  et  illis  mulieribns,  redpi;  adememnt  illis  curam  vlrghium, 
quarom  liberis  omnem  ezhlbuere  cari-  et  Jus  alibi  conclonandi  quam  in  suis  mo- 
tatem.  Non  solum  enim  viris,  qui  alios  nasteriis.  Breviter,  absque  magistratus 
dooere  contendunt,  se  ipsos  vero  minime  permissn  nihil  licet  iUis  agere.  Yldentur 
emendant,  urbs  noBUn  referta  est,  sed  et  hue  spectare,  at  ex  monasteriis  &dant 
mulieribaB  cnriosis,  garrnUs  et  otioeis,  parochias.  Ezistimant  enim  hos  coqju- 
qua  omnia  potins  quam  domum  propriam  ratoe  phalanges  et  tot  privilegiis  armatoe 
gnbemare  satagunt  Pirddieimer  Opera,  diutius  ferri  non  posse.  (Basil.  Aug. 
FVBnkf.l610,p.3T5.  He  was  a  moderate  1025.)  Epist.  Dcodiv.  Multis  in  lods 
Toan,  concurring  with  the  Lutherans  in  dur^  tractaU  sunt  monadii ;  vemm  pie- 
most  of  their  doctrine,  but  against  the  rique  com  dnt  intolerabiles,  alia  tamen 
violatioD  ofm(»iastic  vowB.    Several  let-  ratSone  oorrigi  non  possont  Epist  scdviL 
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who  confiscated  all  ecclesiastical  estates,  subject  only  to 
what  he  might  deem  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the 
possessors,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  arbitrary 
spoliation.'' 

3.  But  while  these  great  innovations  were  brought  in 

by  the  civil  power,  and  sometimes  with  too 
^n^^*"  despotic  a  contempt  of  legal  rights,  the  mere 
^"irit*^  breaking  up  of  old  settlements  had  so  disturbed 
"^  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  became  in- 

clined to  further  acts  of  destruction  and  more  sweeping 
theories  of  revolution.  It  is  one  of  the  Mlacious  views 
of  the  Reformation,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  a  former 
page,  to  femcy  that  it  sprang  from  any  notions  of  political 
lil^rty,  in  such  a  sense  as  we  attach  to  the  word.  But, 
inasmuch  as  it  took  away  a  great  deal  of  coercive  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  bishops,  without  substituting 
much  in  its  place,  it  did  unquestionably  relax  the  bonds 
of  laws  not  always  unnecessary;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
multitude  were  in  many  parts  instrumental  in  destroyii^ 
by  force  the  exterior  symbols  of  the  Boman  worship,  it 
taught  them  a  habit  of  knowing  and  trying  the  efficacy 
of  l^t  popular  argument.  Hence  the  insurrection  of  the 
German  peasants  in  1525  may,  in  a  certain  d^ree,  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  &e  new  doctrine ;  and,  in 
£ict,  one  of  their  demands  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Grospel.  But  as  the  real  cause  of  that  rebellion  was  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  their  lords,  which,  in  several  instances 
before  the  Reformation  was  thought  of,  had  led  to  similar 
eiforts  at  relief,  we  should  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  this 
additional  incitement.* 

4.  A  more  immediate  effect  of  overthrowing  the  ancient 
Growth  of  system  was  the  growth  of  fanaticism,  to  which, 
fooAtidsm.  in  its  worst  shape,  the  Antinomian  extrava- 
gances of  Luther  yielded  too  great  encouragement.  But 
he  was  the  first  to  repress  the  pretences  of  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  *  and  when  he  saw  the  danger  of  general  licen- 

. «  Gerdes,  Hist.  EvangeL  Refonn.,  Seek-  i^eared  during  the  concealment  of  Lather 

endorf,  et  alii  supra  nominati.    The  best  in  the  Castle  of  Wartbnrg.    Magnia  m- 

acooont  I  have  seen  of  the  Reformation  tionibus,  he  sajrs,  adducor  oert^  qt  oora- 

in  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  in  the  third  temnere  eos  nolim,  nam  ease  in  iis  epi- 

volume  of  Gerdes,  p.  279,  be  ritns  qnosdam  mnltis  aigmnentis  appax^t, 

d  Seckendorf.  sed  de  quibns  jndicare  pneter  Martiniun 

*  Id.    Melanchthon  was  a  little  stag-  nemo  facile  pcosit.  As  to  infant  be^tism, 

gered  by  the  first  Anabaptists,  who  ap-  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  difficult  question. 
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tiousness  whicli  lie  had  unwarily  promoted,  he  listened 
to  the  wiser  connsels  of  Melanchthon,  and  permitted  his 
early  doctrine  upon  justification  to  be  so  ffl3r  modified  or 
mitigated  in  expression,  that  it  ceased  to  give  apparent 
eonntenance  to  immorality ;  though  his  differences  with 
the  church  of  Bome,  as  to  ike  very  question  from  which 
he  had  started,  thus  became  of  less  practical  importance 
and  less  tangible  to  ordinary  minds  than  before/  Yet  in 
his  own  writings  we  may  find  to  the  last  such  language 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  sin  in  the  justified  man,  who 
was  to  judge  solely  by  an  internal  assurance  as  to  the 
continuance  of  his  own  justification,  as  would  now  be 
universally  condemned  in  all  our  churches,  and  is  hardly 
to  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  merest  eniJiusiast. 

5.  It  is  weU  known  that  Zuinglius,  unconnected  with 
Luther  in  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  Bome, 
took  in  several  respects  rather  different  theo-  of  lo^^ 
logical  views,  but  especially  in  the  article  of  ^Jj^-j^ 
the  real  presence,  asserted  by  the  Germans  as 
vigorously  as  in  the  church  of  Eome,  though  with  a 
m^ification  suf&cient,  in  the  spirit  of  uncompromising 
orthodoxy,  to  separate  them  entirely  from  her  communion, 
but  fiJtogether  denied  by  the  Swiss  and  Belgian  reformers. 
The  attempts  made  to  disguise  this  division  of  opinion 
and  to  produce  a  nominal  unanimity  by  ambiguous  and 
incoherent  jargon,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  history,  of 


Bat  the  elector  observed  that  thej  passed  sentire  eadem,  sed  ineraditf  qnsdaxn  ^lu 

for  heretios  already,  and  it  would  be  un-  ^pruciil>Tcpa  dicta,  cum  non  videant  quo 

wise  to  moot  a  new  point.  Luther,  when  pertlneant,  nimium  amant.     EplsL,  p. 

he  came  back,  reiJected  the  pretences  of  445  (ecUt.  1647). 

the  Anabaptists  at  once.  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  apol(^ 

t  See  two  remarkable  pesst^es  in  Seek-  for  Luther  is  sufBcient.    Words  are,  of 

endorf,  part  iL  p.  90  and  p.  106.    The  era  course,  to  be  explained,  when  ambiguous, 

of  what  may  be  called  the  palinodia  of  by  the  context  and  scope  of  the  argu- 

early  Luthenu^am  was  hi  162Y,  when  ment    But  when  single  detached  apho- 

Melanchthon  <frew  up  instructions  for  risms,  or  even  complete  sentences  in  a 

the  visitation  of  the  Saxon  churches,  paragraph,  bear  one  obvious  sense,  I  do 

Luther  came  into  this;  but  it  produced  not  see  that  we  can  hold  the  writer  ab- 

that  Jealousy  of  Melanchthon  among  the  solved   from   the    imputation   of    that 

rigid  disciples,  such  as  Amsdorf  and  Jus-  meanh^  because  he  may  somewhere  else 

toB  Jonas,  which  led  to  the  molestation  have  used  a  language  inconsistent  with 

of  his  latter  years.  In  163?  Melanchthon  it    If  the  CoUoquia  Mensalia  are  to  be 

writes  to  a  correspondent :  Scis  me  quae-  taRj  relied  upon,  Luther  continued  to 

dam  minus  horrid^  dicere,  de  praedestina-  talk  in  the  same  Antinomian  strain  as 

tione,  de  assensu  voluntatis,  de  necessi-  before,  though  he  grew  sometimes  more 

tate  obedientlsB  noetrae,  de  peccato  mortali.  cautious  in  writing.  See  chap.  xii.  of  that 

De  his  omnibus  sdo  re  ipsa  Lutherum  work. 
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which  ihej  fbnn  a  tedious  and  not  veiy  profitable 
portion.* 

6.  The  Lutheran  princes,  who  the  yetu*  befoie  had 
Gonfeni  aoqtiired  the  name  of  Protestants  by  their  pro- 
of ao^i-  test  against  the  resolutions  of  the  majority  in 
^"^  the  dietof  Spire,  presented  in  1530  to  that  held 
at  Augsburg  the  celebrated  Confession,  which  embodies 
their  religious  creed.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
material  changes  in  subsequent  editions;  but  this  is 
denied  by  the  Lutherans.  Their  denial  can  only  be  as 
to  the  materiality,  for  the  &Gt  is  clear.*" 

7.  Meantime  it  was  not  all  the  former  opponents  of 
Conduct  of  abuses  in  the  church  who  now  served  under 
Erasmufl.  the  banner  of  either  Luther  or  Zwingle.  Some 
few,  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  went  violently  Ixtck  to  the 
extreme  of  maintaining  the  whole  &bric  of  superstition ; 
a  greater  number,  without  abandoning  their  own  private 


8  [The  ZningUaa  doctrine,  wMehdBDlee 
tbe  read,  in  tbe  aenae  of  literal  and  aub- 
atantial,  preaenoe  of  Christ's  hody  and 
blood  in  the  i^ynibols  of  bread  and  wine» 
wav  q^panntlyiD' opposition  to  the  naual 
language  of  the  church.  It  had  been, 
however,  remaikably  supported  in  the 
ninth  century  by  one  Bertram,  or  Bap 
tranm,  abbot  of  Oorrey ;  and  there  la  no 
teason  to  think  that  he  waa  advancing  a 
novel  and  heterodox  opinion,  though  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  one  to  which  all  were 
ready  to  accede.  Tbe  history  of  his  book 
is  well  known;  bat  it  aeema  as  if  the 
book  itself  were  not;  when  aome,  with 
Dr.  Ungard,  pretmd  that  he  believed  in 
transabstantiatlon ;  and  others,  with  Mr. 
Alexander  Knox,  suppose  him  to  have 
held  the  onintelligthle  middle  hypothesis 
which  they  pnfer.  Bertram  writea  with 
more  candour  and  oleamess  than  aome 
Ptotestants  of  the  school  of  Bucer  and 
Calvin,  and  states  the  question  tersely 
thus :  Utrum  quod  in  ooena  IXnnini  fide- 
Hum  ore  smnitur.  corpus  et  sanguis 
Christi  in  mysterio  sive  figure  fiat,  an  in 
veritate ;  determinii^  for  the  former. 

Erasmus  would,  as  he  tells  us,  have 
assented  to  the  Zuinglian  tenets,  if  he 
could  have  believed  the  church  to  have 
remained  so  long  in  a  portentous  errer. 
Nisi  me  moveret  tantus  ecclesia  oonsen- 
sas,  poaaim  in  (Ecolampadii  sententiam 
pedibus  dlsoedere ;  nunc  in  eo  pendsto. 


qqod  nihi  tndit  acriptuanuu  interpses 
ecdeda.  £p.  MliiL  And  some  time  be- 
fore, in  a  letter  to  Pirdkheimer,  he  inti- 
mates his  preference  of  the  doctrine  of 
(Eoolampadins  above  that  of  Lather,  if 
both  were  private  opinions,  but  prefers 
the  authority  of  the  church  to  either. 
Mihi  non  displiceret  (Ecolampadti  sen- 
tenUa,  nisi  obstaret  consensos  ecdesifle. 
Nee  enim  video  quid  agat  corpus  insen- 
siUle  nee  utiUtatem  allaturum  si  senti- 
retur,  modo  adsit  in  ^ymbolis  gntia  epi- 
ritualis.  £t  tamen  ab  eodesin  consensu 
non  possum  discedere,  neo  Onquam  dia» 
oessL  Tu  sic  diasentis  ab  (Eoolampadio, 
at  cam  Lnthero  sentire  mails,  quam  cum 
ecclesia.  Ep.  noocxxiiL  Sadolet  thooght, 
like  Erasmus,  that  the  whole  church 
could  not  have  been  in  so  great  an  error 
as  the  corporal  presence  would  be,  if 
fialae,  for  so  numy  ages.  Sadoleti  Epis- 
tolee,  p.  161.— 1842.] 

^  Boesoet,  VariaUons  ftes  Elftlises  Pro* 
testantes,  voL  L;  Seckendorf,  p.  ITO; 
Clement,  Biblioth6que  Curieuse.  voL  IL 
In  the  editions  of  1531  we  read:  De  ceaiw 
Domini  docoit,  quod  corpus  et  sanguis 
ChrisU  vere  adsint,  et  distriboantur  ves- 
cenlibus  in  coona  Domini,  et  improbamt 
secus  docentes.  In  those  of  1540  it  nms 
thus:  De  ocena  Domini  dooent,  quod  cnia 
pane  et  vino  vere  ezhibeantur  ooipuB 
et  sanguis  C!hristl  vescentibus  in  coena 
Domini* 
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sentimexits,  shrank,  for  Tarioiui  reasons,  from  an  avowed 
separation  from  the  ohuroh.  Such  we  may  reckon  Faber 
Stapulensis,  the  most  learned  Frenchman  of  Ihat  age, 
afrer  Bud»iis ;  such  perhaps  was  Budesus  himself;  *  and 
such  were  Bilibaldus  Pirckheimer,"  Petros  Mosellaims, 
Beatus  Bhenanns,  and  Wimpfeling,  all  men  of  just  renown 
in  their  time.  Such  above  all,  we  may  say,  was  Erasmus, 
the  precursor  of  bolder  prophets  than  hiinself ,  who«  in  all 
his  latter  years,  stood  in  a  very  unenviable  state,  exposed 
to  the  shafra  of  two  parties  who  forgave  no  man  that 
moderation  which  was  a  reproach  to  themselves.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period  he  had  certainly  an  esteem  for 
Melanchthon,  (Ecolampadius,  and  other  refbnneiB;  and 
though  already  shocked  by  the  violence  of  LuHier,  which 
he  e3^>ected  to  ruin  the  cause  altogether,  had  not  b^un 
to  sp^i^  of  him  with  disapprobation."  In  several  points 
of  opinion  he  prcfessed  to  coincide  with  the  Oerman  re- 
formers; but  Ins  own  temper  was  not  decisive.  He  was 
capable  of  viewing  a  subject  in  various  lights ;  his  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  ns^ural  disposition,  kept  him  irresolute ; 
and  it  might  not  be  oasy  to  determme  accurately  the 
tenets  of  so  voluminous  a  tibieologian.  One  thing  was 
manifest,  that  he  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Beformation.  It  was  said  that  Erasmus  had  laid 
Ihe  egg  and  Luther  had  hatched  it. .  Erasmus  afterwards, 
when  more  alienated  from  the  new  party,  observed  that 
he  had  laid  a  hen's  egg,  but  Luther  had  hatched  a  crow's."* 
Whatever  was  the  bird,  it  pecked  stUl  at  the  church. 
In  1522  came  out  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  a  book  even 

i  Bndftu  was  saqMctod  of  Ftotest*  minem  perire;  si  res  hec  lllls  saooecUt, 

outiflBi,  aad  diaapprov«d  many  thingB  in  nemo  ferti  Ulorum  inflolentiam.     Non 

Us  own  chnrcb;  but  tbepoaaages  quoted  oonqoiesoent  donee  lingoas  ac  bonat  lite* 

from  him  by  Gerdea,  i.  18«,  prove  that  las  omnes  snbverterint    B^iat  xxzxviii^ 

be  did  not  mean  to  take  the  lei^  Sept  1620. 

™  Qerdea,  voL  i.  ^  66-88.    We  have  Luthenia,  quod  negari  non  potest,  op> 

seen  above  the  modAratlGa  of  F&nckfaeimer  timam  fobolam  soaoeperat,  et  Chiisti 

in  some  reapecta.    I  am  not  gore,  how-  pene  aboliti  negotiom  summo  omn  orMa 

ever,  that  he  did  not  comidy  with  the  applausn  coeperat  agere.    Sed  ntinam 

Befinmatloa  after  it  was  established  at  rem  tantam  gravioribus  ao  sedatioxibas 

JSTarambeig.  egisset  consiliis.  nuyjoreqne  com  animi 

n  MalemetoomiaeroLathero;  sicmi-  calamique  moderatione;  atqae  utinam 

diqne  fervetooqjnratlo;  sicnndlque  Irri-  in  scriptis  llUtu  non  easent  tam  molta 

taatv  iA  iUnm  prindpea,  ac  prodpo^  bona,  atit  sua  bona  non  vititaet  malltf 

Iieo  pontifez.    Utinam  Lnthenia  memn  baud  ferendis.   Epist.  dczxxv.,  3rd  Sept 

jecntus  consilium,  ab  odiosis  illis  ac  sedi-  1521. 

tfoais  abstinnisset.    Plus  erat  fractfts  et  «  Epist  Docziz.,Deo.  1624. 
ipiinn  invldift.    Parmn  esset  mom  bo- 
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now  mnoh  read,  and  deserving  to  be  so.  It  was  pro- 
fessedly designed  for  the  instniction  and  amnsement  of 
Yonth ;  bat  both  are  conveyed  at  the  eniense  of  Ihe  preva- 
lent usages  in  religion.  Hie  monkish  party  conld  not 
be  blind  to  its  effect  The  fisusnlty  of  theolc^y  at  Paris, 
in  1526,  led  by  one  Beda,  a  most  bigoted  enemy  of  Eras- 
mus, censored  the  Colloquies  for  slitting  the  €uts  of  the 
church,  virginity,  monkery,  pilgrimages,  and  other  esta- 
blished parts  of  4^e  religious  system.  They  incurred  of 
course  the  displeasure  of  Bome,  and  have  several  times 
been  forbidden  to  be  read  in  schools.  Erasmus  pretended 
that  in  his  'IvOvo^yia  he  only  turned  into  ridicule  the 
abuse  of  fiastmg,  and  not  the  ordinances  of  Hie  church. 
It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  find  out  this  distinction 
in  the  dialogue,  or  indeed  anything  &vourable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  cause  in  the  whole  book  of  Colloquies.  The 
clergy  are  everywhere  represented  as  idle  and  corrupt. 
No  one  who  desired  to  render  established  institutions 
odious  could  set  about  it  in  a  shorter  or  surer  way ;  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  Erasmus  had  not  done  the  church 
more  harm  by  such  publications  than  he  could  compen- 
sate by  a  few  sneers  at  the  reformers  in  his  private  letters. 
In  the  single  year  1527  Colineus  printed  24,000  copies 
of  the  CoUoquies,  all  of  which  were  sold. 

8.  But  about  the  time  of  this  very  publication  we  find 
EBtimaib  Erasmus  growing  by  degrees  more  averse  to  the 
of**-  radical  innovations  of  Luther.  He  has  been 
severely  blamed  for  this  by  most  Protestants ;  and  doubt- 
less, so  fiftr  as  an  imdue  apprehension  of  giving  offence  to 
the  powerful,  or  losing  his  pensions  from  the  emperor 
and  king  of  England  might  influence  him,  no  one  can 
undertake  his  defence.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  did  not  by  any  means  espouse  all  the  opinions  either 
of  Luther  or  Zwingle ;  that  he  was  disgusted  at  the  viru- 
lent language  too  common  among  the  reformers,  and  at 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  populace ;  that  he  antici- 
pated great  evils  from  the  presumptuousness  of  ignorant 
men  in  judging  for  themselves  in  religion;  that  he  j>ro- 
bably  was  sincere  in  what  he  always  maintained  as  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  communion  of  the  catholio 
church,  which  he  thought  consistent  with  much  latitude 
of  private  faith;  and  that,  if  he  had  gone  among  the 
reformers,  he  must  either  have  concealed  his  real  opiniona 
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more  than  lie  had  hitherto  done,  or  lived,  as  Melanchthon 
did  afterwards,  the  victiin  of  caliunny  and  oppression. 
He  had  also  to  all^e  that  the  fruits  of  the  Befonnation 
had  by  no  means  shown  themselTes  in  a  more  yirtnoni^ 
oondnot,  and  that  many  heated  enthofiiasts  were  depre- 
ciating both  all  pro&ne  studies  and  all  assistance  of 
learning  in  theology.i* 


P  The  letters  of  ErasmTu,  written 
wider  the  epm  of  immediate  feelings, 
are  a  peipetaal  commentary  <m  the  mis- 
(MtfB  with  which  the  Befonnatioo,  in 
his  Opinion,  was  accompanied.  Civitatea 
aliqoot  Germaniie  implentor  erroriboa, 
deaertoriboB  monasterioram,  aaoerdoti- 
bna  conjngatis,  plerlsqne  famelicis  ac 
nndis.  Nee  alind  qnam  saltatur,  editur, 
Ubitnr  ac  subator;  nee  decent  neo 
dlBcont;  nulla  yitn  aobrietas,  nulla  shi- 
oeritaa.  'Ubicunque  aunt,  ibi  Jaoent 
omnea^  bona  disciplime  cum  pietate. 
(1627.)  EplBt  Doccdi.  SatiB  Jam  din 
andivlmus,  Evangelium,  Evangelium, 
Evangelium ;  mores  Evangeliooa  deslde- 
ramus.  Epist  Dcoccxlvi.  Duo  tantum 
quaerunt,  censnm  et  uxorem.  C»tera 
prestat  illis  Evangelium,  hoc  est,  potea- 
tatem  vivendi  ut  volunt  Epist  Mvi. 
Tales  vldi  mores  (BasileeB)  ut  etiamsi 
minus  displicuissent  dc^mata,  non  pla* 
cniaset  tamen  cum  hi]^)usmodi  [sic]  foedus 
inire.  Epist  Mlxvi  Both  these  laat 
are  addressed  to  Pirckhehner,  who  was 
rattier  more  a  Protestant  than  Erasmus ; 
so  that  there  is  no  Mr  suspicion  of  tem- 
porising.  The  reader  may  also  look  at 
the  788th  and  793nl  Epistles,  on  the  wild 
doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists  and  other 
reformers,  and  at  the  731st,  on  the  eifects 
of  Farel's  first  preaching  at  Basle  in 
1526.    See  also  Bayle,  Fuel,  note  B. 

It  is  become  very  much  the  practioe 
with  our  English  writers  to  censure 
Erasmus  for  his  conduct  at  this  time. 
MUner  isrely  does  Justice  to  any  one 
who  did  not  servilely  follow  Luther. 
And  Dr.  Cox,  in  his  Life  of  Melanchthon, 
p.  36,  speaks  of  a  third  party,  **  at  the 
head  of  whidi  the  learned,  witty,  va- 
dllating,  avaridous,  and  artful  Eras- 
mus is  unquestionably  to  be  placed." 
I  do  not  deny  his  clahn  to  this  place, 
but  why  the  last  three  epithets?  Can 
Erasmus  be  shown  to  have  vacillated  in 
his  tenets?  If  he  had  done  so,  it  might 
be  no  great  reproach;  but  his  religions 


creed  was  nearly  that  of  the  moderate 
membere  of  the  church  of  Rome,  nor 
have  I  observed  any  proof  of  a  change 
in  it  But  vacillation,  some  would  reply, 
may  be  imputed  to  his  conduct  I 
hardly  ,tblnk  this  woid  is  applicable; 
thou^  he  acted  tnm  particular  im- 
pulses, which  mij^t  make  him  seem  a 
little  Inconsistent  in  spirit,  and  certainly 
wrote  lettere  not  always  in  the  same 
tone,  aooordtng  to  his  own  temper  at  the 
moment  or  that  of  his  correspondent 
Nor  was  he  avaridous :  at  least  I  know 
no  proof  of  it;  and  as  to  the  epithet 
artfal,  It  ill  applies  to  a  man  who  was 
perpetually  involving  himself  by  an 
unguarded  and  imprudent  behaviour. 
Dr.  Cox  proceeds  to  charge  Erasmus  with 
seeking  a  cardinal's  hat  But  of  thia 
there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability ; 
he  always  declared  his  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept that  honour,  and  I  cannot  think  that 
in  any  part  of  hia  life  he  went  the  right 
way  to  obtain  it 

Those  who  arraign  Erasmus  so  se- 
verely  (and  I  am  not  undertaking  the 
defence  of  every  passage  in  his  volumi- 
nous Epistles)  must  proceed  either  on 
the  assumption  that  no  man  of  his 
learning  and  ability  could  honestly  re- 
main  in  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Bome,  which  is  the  height  of  bigotry 
and  ignorance ;  or  that  according  to  his 
own  religious  opinions,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so.  This  is  somewhat 
more  tenable,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only 
be  answered  by  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  his  writings.  But  tram  various  pas- 
sages in  them,  it  may  be  inferred  tiiat, 
thougji  his  mind  was  not  made  up  on 
several  points,  and  peihaps  for  that  reap 
son,  he  thou^t  It  rig^t  to  follow,  in 
assent  as  well  as  oonformity,  the  catholic 
tradition  of  the  ohurdi,  and,  above  all, 
not  to  separate  from  her  communion. 
The  reader  may  consult,  for  Erasmus's 
opinions  on  some  ddef  points  of  contro- 
vert, his  Epiflges,  Doop.Txiii.,DCccclxxvii., 
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9.  In  1524,  ExBsmiiB,  at  the  insdgpfttioii  of  those  who. 
Bkoontro-  ^^^  resolTed  to  disloclge  him  £rom  a  neutral 
vemrwitii  station  his  tiiiiidity  ladier  affected,  published 
Lutber.  y^^  Diatribe  de  lifaeix>  arbitrio,  selecting  a  topic 
upon  which  Luther,  in  tibe  opinion  of  most  reasonable 
men,  was  very  open  to  attack.  Lnther  answered  in  a 
treatise,  De  servo  arbitrio,  fliTi^liiTig  not,  as  suited  his 
character,  from  any  tenet  because  it  seemed  paradoxical, 
or  revolting  to  general  prejudice.  The  controversy 
ended  with  a  reply  of  Erasmus,  entitled  Hyperaspistes.*^ 
It  is  not  to  be  understood,^  from  the  titles  of  these  tracts, 
that  the  question  of  free  will  was  discussed  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus  in  a  philosophical^  sense ;  though  ' 
Melanchthon  in  his  Loci  Communes,  like  the  modem 
Calvinists,  had  combined  the  theological  position  of  the 
qnritaal  inability  of  man  with  the  metaphysical  tenet  of 


(wliidi  Jortfn  hasft  Utile  mltondmtood), 
MzzxY.,  MlUL,  Kxdlt  And  ne  Jortin's 
own  fUr  Btatement  of  the  case,  L  274. 

MelMMhtboo  had  doabtlMa  a  sweeter 
temper  and  a  larger  meaeore  of  human 
oharltJes  tfaanEnMnns,  nor  would  I  wish 
to  vindicate  one  great  man  at  the  ex- 
peoaa  of  another.  But  I  cannot  refintn 
firam  aayliig  that  no  pasBage  in  the  let* 
ters  ot  Braflmus  ia  read  with  ao  much 
pain  as  that  in  which  Melxnchthon, 
after  Luther's  death,  and  writing  to  one 
not  very  iMendly,  aajB  of  his  ccmnrxion 
with  the  founder  of  the  Reformation.  Tull 
servitutem  pnne  deformem,  &a  EpisL 
Melanchthon,  p.  21  (edit  164f).  But  the 
charwten  of  literary  men  are  cruelly 
tiled  by  their  correspondence,  especial^ 
in  an  age  when  more  conventional  diasi- 
mnlation  was  antboilsed  by  usage  than 
At  present 

4  Seckendorf  took  hold  of  a  ftw  wonb 
in  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  to  insinuate  that 
he  had  taken  a  side  against  his  con* 
adenoe  in  writing  his  treatise  De  Ubero 
arUtria  Jortin,  acute  as  he  was,  seems 
to  have  understood  the  passage  the  same 
way,  and  endeavoun  to  explain  away 
the  sense,  as  if  he  meant  only  that  he 
had  undertaken  the  task  unwillingly. 
Milner  of  course  rq^ts  the  inq>atati(m ; 
thoug)li  it  must  be  owned  tint,  perceiving 
tike  absurdity  of  making  Erasmus  deny 
what  in  aU  his  writings  appeare  to 
have  been  his  real  opinity,  be 


Jortitt't  solotien.  I  am  penoaded  that 
they  are  all  mistaken,  and  that  ErMnoEus 
was  no  more  referring  to  his  treatiaa 
against  Lnther  than  to  the  Trqjanww. 
The  words  occur  in  an  answer  to  a  letter 
of  Vives,  written  lh>m  London,  wherein 
he  had  blamed  some  passages  in  the  Col- 
loquies on  the  usual  grounds  of  their 
freedom  aa  to  eodeaiastical  pvactioeB. 
Erasmus,  mther  piqued  at  this,  after  re- 
plying to  the  observations,  insinuates  to 
Vlves  that  the  latter  had  not  written  of 
his  own  f^wiU,bntattha  iniittgattom 
of  some  superior.  Verum,  ut  inguuk 
dioam,  penlidimus  liberum.  arbitrlnm. 
nile  miU  aliud  dietabat  animna,  altud 
soribebat  calamus.  By  a  figure  of 
qwech  fur  from  unusual,  he  ddicately 
suggests  his  own  suspicion  as  Viv«8*t 
spology.  And  the  next  letter  of  Vivee 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt:  Liberum  «• 
bitrium  non  perdidimns,  quod  to  asn- 
meris,— words  that  could  have  no  po»£ 
slUe  meaning,  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
Seckenknt  There  isnotlilng  in  tlia  con- 
text that  can  Justify  it,  and  it  is  equdly 
difBcnlt  to  nvdntaiw  the  interpretation 
Jortin  gives  of  the  phrme,  aUnd  dictabai 
animus,  allud  soribebat  calamus,  whkh 
can  mean  nothing  but  thst  he  wro4e 
what  he  did  not  think.  The  letters  tn 
Dcccxxix.  nroclTxI.  DocdxxvL  in  Bms* 
mus'sEpistlce;  or  the  reader  majtom 
to  Jortin,  1.413. 
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general  necessity.  Luther  on  mosfc  oooasionfl,  though  not 
uniformly,  acknowledged  the  freedom  of  tibe  will  as  to  in- 
different actions,  and  also  aa  to  what  they  called  the  worka 
of  the  law.  But  he  maantained  that,  even  when  regene- 
rated and  sanctified  by  fidtii  and  the  Spirit,  man  had  no 
spiritual  free  will ;  and  as  before  that  time  he  could  do 
no  good,  so  aft;6r  it  he  had  no  power  to  do  ill;  nor 
indeed  could  he,  in  a  strict  sense,  do  eil^er  good  or  ill, 
God  always  working  in  him,  so  that  all  his  acts  were 
properly  the  acts  of  God,  though  man's  will  being  of 
course  the  proximate  cause,  they  might,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  waa  this  that  Erasmus 
denied,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  afterwards  held 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the  church'of  England,  and, 
if  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  of  writers  of  au- 
thority, by  Melanchthon  and  most  of  the  later  Lutherans. 
From  tlie  time  of  this  controTersy  Luther  seems  to  have 
always  spoken  of  Erasmus  with  extreme  ill  will ;  and  if 
the  other  was  a  little  more  measured  in  his  expressions, 
he  fell  not  a  jot  behind  in  dislike.' 

10.  The  epistles  of  Erasmus,  which  occupy  two  folio 
volumes  in  tne  best  edition  of  his  works,  are  a  Q,,j„,g|^ 
vast  treasure  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  of  hit 
history  of  his  times.*    Morhof  advises  the  stu-  «p**^^ 
dent  to  common-place  them ;  a  task  which,  even  in  hi9 
age,   few  would  have  spared  leisure  to  perform,  and 
which  the  good  index  of  the  Leyden  edition  renders  less 
im^xirtant.      Few  men  carry  on  so  long  and  extensive  a 
correspondence  without  affording  some  vulnerable  points 
to  the  criticism  of  posterity.     The  fiedlings  of  Erasmus 
have  been  already  adverted  to;    it  is  frt)m  his  own 

'  Many  of  Luther's  strokes  at  Ecm-  Ubram  per  literas  d(|)erat  se  in  me  esse 

mas  oocnr  In  the  CoUoquia  MeiiflaUa»  antano  oaodicUssiino,  ac  propemodum  pos- 

wbkdtt  I  quote   ftom    the   transUUon.  tnlat,  nt  ipid  gratias  agun,  quod  me  tarn 

**  Brasmns  can  do  nothing  but  cavil  and  dvfliter  tnotavit,  longe  aUter  scriptonu 

flout;  he  cannot  omfate."    '*!  duurge  at  com  hoste  ftiisset  res.    Sp.D00C3axvL 

jnoa  in  my  wiU  and  testament  that  you  •  [Many  of  the  epistles  of  Erasmus 

bate  and  loathe  Erasmus,  that  viper."  were  published  by  Bhenanus  from  the 

cfa.  zliv.     "  He  called  Erasmus  an  epi-  press  of  Frobenius  about  1619.    He  pre- 

cue  and  ungodly  creature,  for  thinking  tended  to  be  angry,  and  that  Frobenius 

that  if  God  dealed  with  men  here  on  had  done  this  against  his  will;  which 

earth  as  they  deserved,  it  would-  not  go  even  Jortin  perceives  to    be  untroe. 

■0  ill  with  the  good,  or  so  weU  with  the  Epist  nvlL    This  was  a  little  like  VoU 

wlaked."  cfa.  vii.     Lutheras,  says  the  taire,  to  whose  physiognomy  that  of 

other,  sic  reqwndit  (diatribe  de  libero  Erasmus  baa  often  been  observed  to  bear 

ftrt>itrio)  ut  antehac  in  neminem  vlru-  some  resemblance ;  and  he  has  been  sot- 

lentlos;  et  homo  snavis  post  editum  peoted  of  other  similar  trick8.<-ie42.] 
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lettens  that  we  deriye  our  chief  knowledge  of  them.  An 
extreme  sensibility  to  blame  in  his  own  person,  with 
litde  regard  to  uiat  of  others;  a  genuine  warmth  of 
friendship  towards  some,  bnt  an  artificial  pretence  of  it 
too  frequently  assumed ;  an  inconsistency  of  profession 
both  as  to  persons  and  opinions,  partly  arising  from  the 
different  character  of  his*  correspondents,  but  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  varying  impulses  of  his  ardent  mind,  tend 
to  abate  that  respect  which  the  name  of  Erasmus  at  first 
excites,  and  which,  on  a  ccmdid  estimate  of  his  whole 
Hfe,  and  the  tenor  even  of  this  correspondence,  it  ought 
to  retain.  He  was  the  first  conspicuous  enemy  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  the  first  restorer  of  Christian 
morality  on  a  Scriptural  foundation,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  ridiculous  assertion  of  some  modems  that  he  wanted 
theological  learning,  the  first  who  possessed  it  in  its  proper 
sense,  and  applied  it  to  its  proper  end. 

11.  In  every  succeeding  year  the  letters  of  Erasmus 
HisaiieDA-  betray  increasing  animosity  against  the    re- 
tionfrom    formers.    He  hsd  long  been  on  good  terms 
fonnera      with  Zwinglc  and  (Ecolampadius,  but,  became 
Increases,     g^  estranged  by  these  party  differences,  that  he 
speaks  of  their  death  with  a  sort  of  triumph.*    He  still, 
however,  kept  up  some  intercourse  with  Melanohthon. 
The  latter  years  of  Erasmus  could  not  .have  been  happy ; 
he  lived  in  a  perpetual  irritation  from  the  attacks  of  sid- 
versaries  on  every  side ;  his  avowed  dislike  of  the  re- 
formers by  no  means  assuaging  the  virulence  of  his 
original  foes  in  the  church,  or  removing  the  suspicion  of 

.'  t  Bene  habet,  quod  duo  Coiyphni  per-  Milner  quotes  this,  leaving  poor  Erasmus 
ierint,  Zuinglins  in  acie,  (Eoolampadius  to  his  reader's  tndignaticm  for  what  he 
panlo  post  febri  et  apostemate.  Quod  si  would  insinuate  to  be  a  piece  of  the 
illls  favisset  ewoAux,  acti)m  Mseeit  de  greatest  baseness.  But,  in  good  truth, 
nobis.  Epist  moct.  It  is  of  course  to  what  right  had  (Eoolampadius  to  use  Hie 
be  regretted  that  Erasmus  allowed  this  word  notter,  if  it  oonld  be  interpreted  as 
passage  to  escape  Mm,  even  in  a  letter,  chdming  Erasmus  to  his  own  side  ?  He 
With  (Ecolampadius  he  had  long  carried  was  not  theirs,  as  (Eoohunpadlus  well 
on  a  correspondence.  In  some  book  the  knew,  in  exterior  profession,  nor  theiii 
latter  had  said,  Magnus  Erasmus  noeter.  in  the  course  they  had  seen  fit  to  pursue. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  much  suspicion  It  is  Just  towards  Erasmus  to  mention, 
was  entertained  of  Erssmus,  who  writes  that  he  never  dissembled  his  affection  for 
rather  amushiglj,  in  Feb.  1526,  to  com-  Lewis  Berquin,  the  firet  martyr  to  Pro- 
plain  ;  telling  (Ecolampadius  that  it  was  testantism  in  France,  who  was  burned  in 
best  neither  to  be  praised  nor  blamed  by  1528,  even  In  the  time  of  his  danger, 
his  party,  but,  if  they  must  speak  of  Epist  Dcooclxzvi.  Erasmus  had  no 
him,  he  would  prefer  their  censure  to  more  inveterate  enemies  than  in  the 
being  styled  notter.    Epist  Dccxxviii.  university  of  Pferia. 
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lukewarmness  in  the  ortiiodox  cause.  Part  of  thu 
should  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  real  independence  of  his 
mind  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  though  not  always 
in  their  expression,  and  to  their  incompatibility  with  the 
extreme  doctrines  of  either  side.  But  an  habitual  in- 
discretion, the  besetting  sin  of  literary  men,  who  seldom 
restrain  Iheir  wit,  rendered  this  hostility  far  more 
general  than  it  need  haye  been,  and,  accompanied  as  it 
was  with  a  real  timidity  of  character,  exposed  him  to 
the  charge  of  insincerity,  which  he  could  better  palliate 
by  the  example  of  others  than  deny  to  have  some  found- 
ation. Erasmus  died  in  1636,  living  returned  to  Basle, 
which,  on  pretence  of  the  alterations  in  religion,  he  had 
quitted  for  Friburg  in  Brisgau  a  few  years  before.  No 
differences  of  opinion  had  abated  the  pride  of  the  citizens 
of  Basle  in  their  illustrious  visitor.  Erasmus  lies  in- 
terred in  their  cathedral,  the  earliest,  except  (Ecolampa- 
dius,  in  the  long  list  of  the  literary  dead  which  have 
rendered  that  cemetery  conspicuous  in  Europe. 

12.  The  most  striking  effect  of  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Eefprmation  was  tiiat  it  appealed  to  the 
ignorant;  and  though  political  liberty,  in  the  4?refcrm- 
sense  we  use  the  word,  cannot  be  reckoned  the  £J^^* 
aim  of  those  who  introduced  it,  yet  there  pre-  ^^'^ 
dominated  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  loves  to 
witness  destruction  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  intoxicated 
self-confidence  which  renders  folly  mischievous.  Women 
took  an  active  part  in  religioius  dispute ;  and  though  in 
some  respects  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  is  very  con- 
genial to  the  female  sex,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
many  ladies  might  be  good  protestants  against  the  right 
of  any  to  judge  better  than  tiiemselves.  The  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Luther  in  1622,  and  of  the 
Old  a  few  years  later,  gave  weapons  to  all  disputants ; 
it  was  common  to  hold  conferences  before  the  burgo- 
masters of  German  and  Swiss  towns,  who  settled  the 
points  in  controversy,  one  way  or  other,  perhaps  as  well 
as  the  learned  would  have  done. 

13.  We  cannot  give  any  attention  to  the  story  of  the 
Reformation,  without  being  struck  by  the  ex- 
traordinary analogy  it  bears  to  that  of  the  last  th^  time* 
fifty  years.  He  who  would  study  the  ig)irit  of  this  ""^^J 
mighty  age  may  see  it  reflected  as  in  a  mirror 
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fix>mthBclayBofLuiiifira3adiEkaaniuL  Man^vko^epeakiiig 
cf  him  collectively,  has  neyer  reasoned  for  bimBelf^  is  ilie 
pui^t  of  imiNLbes  and  prejudices,  be  they  for  good  or 
for  CTiL  These  are,  in  me  nsnal  course  of  things,  tradi- 
tional notions  and  sentiments,  strengthened  by  repe- 
tition, and  running  into  habitual  trains  of  thou^t. 
Nothing  is  more  d^oult,  in  general,  than  to  make  « 
nation  perceive  anything  as  true,  or  seek  its  own  interest 
in  any  manner,  bat  as  'its  fore&thers  have  opined  or 
acted.  Change  in  these  respects  has  been,  even  in 
Europe,  where  there  is  most  of  flexibility,  very  gradual ; 
the  work,  not  of  aigumeiDLt  or  instruction,  but  of  exterior 
circumstances  slowly  operating  through  a  long  lapse  of 
time.  There  have  been,  however,  some  remarkable 
exceptions  to  this  law  of  unifoimity,  or,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  of  secular  variathn.  The  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity seems  to  have  produced  a  very  rapid  subversion  of 
ancient  prejudices,  a  very  conspicuous  edteration  of  the 
whole  channd  through  which  moral  sentiments  flow,  in 
nations  that  have  at  once  received  it  This  has  also  not 
unfrequently  happened  through  the  influence  of  Moham- 
medism  in  the  Ecet.  Next  to  these  great  revolutions  in 
extent  and  degree,  stand  the  two  periods  we  have  b^un 
by  comparing ;  that  of  the  Beformatian  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  of  political  innovation  wherein  we 
have  long  lived.  In  each,  the  characteristic  features 
are  a  contempt  for  antiquity,  a  shifting  of  prejudices,  an 
inward  sense  of  self-esteem  leading  to  an  assertion  d 
private  judgment  in  the  most  uninformed,  a  sanguine 
confldenoe  in  the  amelioration  of  human  afiGsdrs,  a  fixing 
of  the  heart  on  great  ends,  with  a  comparative  disregard 
of  all  things  intermediate.  In  each  there  has  been  so 
much  of  aUoy  m  the  motives,  and,  stiU  more,  so  much 
of  danger  and  suffering  in  the  means,  that  the  cautious 
and  moderate  have  shrunk  back,  and  sometimes  retraced 
their  own  steps  rather  than  encounter  evils  which  at  a 
distance  they  had  not  seen  in  their  full  magnitude. 
Hence  we  may  pronounce  with  certainty  what  Luther, 
Hutten,  Carlostadt,  what  again  More,  Erasmus,  Melanch- 
thon,  Cassander,  would  have  been  in  the  nineteentih 
century,  and  what  our  own  contemporaries  would  have 
been  in  their  times.  But  we  are  too  apt  to  judge  others, 
not  as  the  individualities  of  personal  character  and  tiie 
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TaxTtog  aspeete  of  oirciiXDfitaiLoes  reoadered  them,  aaid 
would  haye  rendered  ii8,  but  accoiding  to  our  opimoxi 
of  the  consequences,  whicli,  even  if  estimated  by  us 
rightly,  were  such  as  they  could  not  determinately  have 
foreseenu 

14.  In  1531  Zwingle  loat  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Swiss  that  their  pas- 
tors  should  attend  the  citizens  in  war  to  exhort 
the  combatants  and  console  tine  dying.  But  the  reformers 
soon  acquired  a  new  chief  in  a  young  man  superior  in 
learning  and  probably  in  genius,  John  Calvin,  hib  loBti- 
a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy.    His  Institutions,  ^*^ 
published  in  1536,  became  the  text*book  of  a  powerM 
body,  who  deviated  in  some  few  points  from  the  Helvetic 
school  of  Zwingle.    They  are  dedicated  to  Francis  I.,  in 
language  good,  though  not  perhaps  as  choice  as  would 
have  been  written  in  Italy,  temperate,  judicious,  and 
likely  to  prevail  upon  the  general  reader,  if  not  upon  the 
king.    This  treatise  was  the  most  systematic  and  exten- 
sive defence  and  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine 
which  had  appeared.    Without  the  overstrained  phrases 
and  wilfiil  paradoxes  of  Luther's  earlier  writings,  the 
Institutes  of  Calvin  seem  to  contain  most  of  his  prede- 
cessor's theological  doctrine,  except  as  to  the  corporal 
presence.    He  adopted  a  middle  course  as  to  this,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Helvetic 
divines.    It  is  well  known  that  he  brought  forward  the 
predestinanan  tenets  of  Augustin  more  folly  than  Luther, 
who  seems,  however,  to  have  maintained  them  with 
equal  confidence.    They  appeared  to  Calvin,  as  doubtless 
they  are,  clearly  deducible  from  their  common  doctrine 
as  to  the  sinfulness  of  aU  natural  actions,  and  the  arbi- 
trary irresistible  conversion  of  the  passive  soul  by  the 
power  of  God.    The  city  of  Geneva,  throwing  off  subjec- 
tion to  its  bishop,  aad  embracing  the  reformed  religion 
in  1536,  invited  Calvin  to  an  asylum,  where  he  soon 
became  the  guide  and  legisls^r,  though  never  the  osten- 
sible magistrate,  of  the  new  republic. 

16.  The  Helvetian  reformers  at  Zurich  and  Bern  were 
^now  more  and  more  separated  from  the  Luthe-  j^^^ 
rans;  and  in  spite  of  frequent  endeavours  to  differences 
reconcile  their  differences,    each  party,    but  JgJ^^^ 
especiaUy  the  latter,  became  as  exclusive  and 
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nearly  as  intolerant  as  the  olmrcli  wbieli  they  had  quitted. 
Among  the  Lutherans  themselves,  those  who  rigidly 
adhered  to  the  spirit  of  their  founder's  doctrine  grew 
estranged,  not  externally,  but  in  language  and  affection, 
from  the  followers  of  Melanchthon.''  Luther  himself^ 
who  never  withdrew  his  Mendship  from  the  latter, 
seems  to  have  been  alternately  under  his  influence  and 
that  of  inferior  men.  The  Anabaptists,  in  their  well- 
known  occupation  of  Munster,  gave  such  proof  of  the 
tremendous  consequences  of  £Gmaticism,  generated  in 
great  measure  by  Ihe  Lutheran  tenet  of  assurance,  that 
the  paramount  necessity  of  maintaining  human  society 
tended  more  to  silence  these  theological  subtleties  than 
any  ai^uments  of  the  same  class.     And  from  this  time 


«  Amadorfina  Luthero  ecripsit,  Tipe- 
ram  eum  in  sina  alere,  me  nignlflfafiii, 
omitto  alia  multa.  Epist  Melanchthou, 
p.  450  (edit  164?).  Lather's  temper 
■eema  to  have  grown  more  impracticabLe 
as  he  advanced  in  life.  Melanchthon 
threatened  to  leave  him.  Amsdorf  and 
that  dags  of  men  flattered  his  {Hide.  See 
the  following  letters.  In  one,  written 
about  1549,  he  says:  Tuli  etiam  antea 
servltatem  psene  deformem  cum  sepe 
Lathenis  magis  soas  natane,  in  qua 
^cXovtucia  erat  hand  ezigoa,  qnam  vel 
persons  sun,  vel  utilitati  communi  ser- 
vlret  p.  21.  This  letter  is  too  apologetical 
and  temporising.  Nee  movi  has  contro- 
versias  qu»  distrazerunt  rempublicam; 
sed  inddi  in  motas,  qu»  cum  et  multsB 
essent  et  inezplicatse,  -quodam  simplici 
studio  qunrendn  veritatis,  prssertlm 
cum  multi  docti  et  sapientes  initio  ap- 
plaudereut,  considerare  eas  coepl.  Et 
quanquam  materias  quasdam  horridiores 
autor  initio  miacuerat,  tamen  aUa  vera  et 
necessaria  non  putavi  rqidenda  esse. 
Hffic  cum  ezcerpta  amplecterer,  paulatim 
aliquas  absurdas  opiniones  vel  sustoli  vel 
lenii.  Melanchthon  should  have  remem- 
bered  that  no  one  had  laid  down  these 
opinions  with  more  unreserve,  or  in  a 
more  "  horrid  "  way  of  disputation,  than 
himself  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Lod 
Communes.  In  these  and  other  passages 
he  endeavoors  to  strike  at  Luther  for  &ults 
wlxich  were  equally  his  own,  though 
doubUesB  not  so  long  persisted  in. 

Melanchthon,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Loci  Communes,  which  will  scaroely  be 


found  except  in  Von  der  Haidt,  sums  up 
the  firee-will  question  thus : 

Si  ad  pnedestinationem  referas  huma' 
nam  voluntatem,  nee  in  eztemis,  nee  in 
intemis  operibus  nUa  est  libertas,  sed 
eveniuntcmniajuzta  destinationem  divi- 

Si  ad  opera  externa  referas  voluntatem, 
qusdam  videtur  esse,  Judicio  naturae, 
libertas. 

Si  ad  affectus  referas  voluntatem,  nulla 
plane  libertas  est,  etiam  naturae  Judicio. 
This  proves  what  I  have  said  in  another 
place,  that  Melanchthon  held  the  doctrine 
of  strict  philosophical  necessity.  Lulher 
does  the  same,  in  express  words,  onoe  at 
least  in  the  treatise  De  servo  arUtrio, 
VOL  iL  foL  429  (edit  Wittenberg,  1564^. 

In  an  epistle  often  quoted  by  others, 
Melanchfh<Hi  wrote:  Nimis  horrids  fa- 
erunt  apud  nostros  dispntationes  de  &to. 
et  disciplinae  nocuerunt  But  a  more 
thoroughly  ingenuous  man  might  have 
said  nostra  for  apud  nostros.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  he  had  dianged  has 
opinions  considerably  before  1540,  when 
he  published  his  Moralis  Fhilosophiaa 
Epitome,  which  contains  evidence  of  his 
holding  the  synei^ism,  or  activity,  and 
coK>peration  with  divine  grace  of  the 
human  wilL    See  p.  39. 

The  animosity  excited  In  the  viotent 
Lutherans  by  Melanchthon's  moderatiaQ 
in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg is  shown  in  Gamerarius,  Vita  Me- 
lanchthon. p.  124  (edit  1696>  FVooa 
this  time  it  continued  to  harass  him  till 
hia<i 
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that  sect  itself,  if  it  did  not  lose  all  its  enthusiasm, 
learned  how  to  regulate  it  in  subordination  to  legal  and 
moral  duties. 

16.  England,  which  had  long  contained  the  remnants 
of  Wicliffe's  followers,  could  not  remain  a 
stranger  to  this  revolution.  Tyndale's  .New  tene™*^ 
Testament  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1626;  g[!f**? 
the  first  translation  that  had  been  made  into  .  "^ ' 
^EiUglish.  The  cause  of  this  delay  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, and  great  pains  were  taken  to  suppress  the 
circulation  ol  Tyndale's  version.  But  England  was  then 
inclined  to  take  its  religion  from  the  nod  of  a  capricious 
tyrant.  Persecution  would  have  long  repressed  the 
spirit  of  free  judgment,  and  the  king,  for  Henry's  life  at 
least,  have  retained  his  claim  to  the  papal  hoAOur  con- 
ferred on  him  as  defender  of  the  faith,  k  **  Gbspel  light," 
as  Gray  has  rather  affectedly  expressed  it,  had  not 
"  flashed  from  Boleyn*B  eyes.*'  But  we  shall  not  dwell 
on  so  trite  a  subject.  It  is  less  fEuniliar  to  every  one, 
that  in  Italy  the  seeds  of  the  Eeformation  were 
early  and  widely  sown.  A  translation  of  Me- 
lanchthon's  Loci  Communes,  under  the  name  of  Ippofilo 
da  Terra  Nigra,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1521,  the  very 
year  of  its  appearance  at  Wittenberg;  the  works  of 
Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Bucer  were  also  circulated  under 
false  names."  The  Italian  translations  of  Scripture  made 
in  the  fifteenth  century  were  continually  reprinted ;  and 
in  1530  a  new  version  was  published  at  Venice  by 
Brucioli,  with  a  preface  written  in  a  Protestant  tone.^ 
The  great  intercourse  of  Italy  with  the  Cisalpine  nations 
through  war  and  commerce,  and  the  partialify  of  Benee 
of  Prance,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  to  tie  new  doctrines, 
whose  disciples  she  encouraged  at  her  court,  under  the 
pretext  of  literature,  contributed  to  spread  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry.  In  almost  every  considerable  city, 
between  1525  and  1540,  we  find  proofs  of  a  small  band 
of  protestants,  not  in  general  abandoning  the  outward 
profession  of  the  church,  but  coinciding  in  most  respects 
with  Luther  or  Zwingle.  It  hsua  lately  been  proved  that 
a  very  early  proselyte  to  the  Eeformation,  and  one  whom 
we  should  least  expect  to  find  in  that  number,  was  Bemi, 

«  M'Crie's  Hist  of  Refonnation  in  Italy,    ther  as  early  as  1521 .    P.  32 
JBpigrams  were  written  in  favour  of  La-       y  id.,  p.  63,  59. 
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befoTO  lihe  oonrpletion,  if  not  the  oommenoement,  of  bis 
labour  on  tbe  Orlando  Innamorato ;  wbicb  bo  attempted 
to  render  in  someplaces  tbe  vebicle  of  bis  disapprobation 
of  tbe  ebnrcb.  This  may  account  for  tbe  freedom  from 
indecency  wbicb  distinguisbes  tbat  poem,  and  contrasts 
witb  tbe  great  licentiousness  of  Bemi's  ligbter  and 
earlier  productions.' 

1 7.  Tbe  Italians  are  an  imaginative,  but  not  essentially 
Italian  *  superstitious  people,  or  liable,  nationally 
heterodoxy,  speaking,  to  tbe  gloomy  prejudices  tbat  master 
tbe  reason.  Among  tbe  classes  wbose  better  education 
bad  strengtbened  and  developed  tbe  acuteness  and  intel- 
ligence so  general  in  Italy,  a  silent  disbelief  of  tbe 
popular  religion  was  far  more  usual  tban  in  any  otber 
country.  In  tbe  majority  tbis  bas  always  taken  tbe  turn 
of  a  complete  rejection  of  all  positive  faitb ;  but  at  tbe 
era  of  tbe  Beformation  especially,  tbe  substitution  of 

Erotestant  for  Bomisb  cbristianity  was  an  alternative  to 
e  embraced  by  men  of  more  serious  temperaments. 


*  This  cnrions  and  unexpected  fact  wai 
brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Pulul.  who  found 
a  short  pamphlet  of  extreme  scarcity, 
and  unnoticed,  I  believe,  by  Zeno  or  any 
other  bibliographer  (except  Nlceron, 
xxxvUI.  76),  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Qren- 
ville.  It  is  written  by  Peter  Paul  Ver- 
gerio,  and  printed  at  Basle  in  1554.  This 
contains  eighteen  stansas,  intended  to 
have  been  prefixed  by  Bemi  to  the  twen- 
tieth cauto  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato. 
They  are  of  a  decidedly  Protestant  cha- 
racter. For  these  stanzas  others  are  sub* 
stituted  in  the  printed  editions  much 
inferior,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  almost 
the  only  indecent  passage  in  the  whole 
poem.  Mr.  Panizzi  is  of  opinion  that 
great  liberties  have  been  teken  with  the 
Orlando  Innamorato,  which  is  a  posthu- 
mous publication,  the  earliest  edition 
being  at  Venice,  1541,  five  years  after 
the  author's  death.  Veigerio,  in  this 
tract,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  re- 
printed by  Mr.  P.  in  iii.  361  of  his  Boiardo, 
says  of  Bemi :  Costui  quasi  agU  uliiml 
suoi  anni  non  fti  oltro  che  came  emondo; 
di  che  ci  fanno  ampia  fede  alcuni  suoi 
capitoli  e  poesie,  delle  quali  egli  molti 
fogU  Imbrattd.  Ma  pereh^  11  nome  suo 
era  scritto  n'el  libro  della  vita,  ne  era 
possibile  ch'  egli  potesse  ftiggiie  deUe 


man!  del  celeste  padre,  ftc  Veggendo 
egli  che  qnesto  gnm  tiranno  non  pennitteft 
onde  alcuno  potesse  comporre  all'  aperta 
di  quel  Ubri,  per  11  quali  altri  possa  pene- 
trare  nella  oognizione  del  vero^  andaodo 
attomo  per  le  man  d'  ognuno  un  certo 
libro  profano  chiamato  innamoramento 
d'  Orlando,  die  era  inetto  e  malcompoato, 
11  Bema  [sic]  s*  immagind  di  fare  on  bel 
trattato;  e  db  fh  ch'  egli  si  poae  a 
racconciare  le  rime  e  le  altre  parti  di  quel 
libro,  di  che  esso  n'  era  ottimo  artefioe,  e 
poi  aggiungendovi  di  buo  alcone  stanse, 
pensb  di  entrare  con  questa  oocasione  e 
con  quel  mezzo  (insin  che  d'  altro  migliore 
ne  avcsse  potuto  avere)  ad  insegnaie  Ia 
veriti  dell'  EvangcUo,  &c.  Whether 
Vergerio  Is  wholly  to  be  trusted  in  all 
this  account,  more  of  which  will  be  found 
on  reference  to  Panizzi's  edition  of  the 
Orlando  Innamorato,  I  must  leave  to  the 
competent  reader.  The  following  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  P.,  though,  I  think, 
rather  strong,  wiU  show  the  q[>ini<xi  cf 
one  conversant  with  the  literature  and 
history  of  those  times:— "The  more  "wre 
reflect  on  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  time 
the  more  have  we  reason  to  suqiect  that 
the  reforming  tenete  were  as  popular 
among  the  higher  classes  in  Italy  in  those 
days  as  Uberal  notions  in  ours."    P.  361. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  we  €bad  traces  of  this  aberration  from 
orthodoxy,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  through  much  of 
the  literature  of  Italy,  sonletimes  displaying  itself  only 
in  censures  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  censures  from 
which,  tkough  in  other  ages  they  had  been  almost  uni- 
versal, the  rigidly  catholic  party  began  now  to  abstain. 
We  have  already  mentioned  Pontanus  and  Mantuan. 
Trissino,  in  his  Italia  Liberata,  introduces  a  sharp  invec- 
tive against  the  church  of  Rome/  The  Zodiacus  Vitse 
of  Manzolli,  whose  assumed  Latin  name,  by  which  he  is 
better  known,  was  Falingenius  Stellatus,  teems  with 
invectives  against  the  monks,  and  certainly  springs  from 
a  protestant  source.^  The  first  edition  is  of  1537,  at 
Baale.  But  no  one  writer  is  more  indignantly  severe 
than  Alamanni.** 

18.  This  rapid,  though  rather  secret  progress  of  heresy 
among  the  more  educated  Italians  could  not  fedl 
to  alarm  their  jealous  church.     They  had  not  in  £r^^^ 
won  over  the   populace  to  their  side;    for,  "jJ^J 
though  censures  on  the  superior  clergy  were 
listened  to  with  approbation  in  every  country,  there  was 
little  probability  that  the  Italians  would  generally  abjure 
modes  of  worship  so  congenial  to  their  national  temper, 

*  This  paaaage,  which  is  in  the  six-  Hos  fage;  pestis  enim  nulla  hac  im- 

teenth  canto,  will  be  found  in  Roscoe's  manior;  hi  sunt 

Leo  X.,  Append.  No.  164  j  but  the  reader  F»x  hominum.  fons  stultitl«.  sentina 

jould  be   mistaken  in   suppodng    as  j^^Tiib  pelle  lupi,  mercede  co- 

Boscoe's  language  seems  to  imply,  that  lentes, 

It  is  only  contained  In  the  first  edition  of  Non  pietate,  Deum ;  falsa  sub  imagine 

1548.    The  &ct  is  that  Trissino  cancelled  vecti 

these  lines  in  the  unsold  copies  of  that  Decipiunt  stolidos,   ac   religionis  in 

edition,  so  that  very  few  are  found  to  mSJJ^Sk,-  »-«♦«-   -♦  ^tn^  «i«m,i. 

contain  them ;  but  tiiey  are  restored  in  ^Snd^?V       "*                ^ 

the  edition  of  the  Italia  liberata  printed  '      '              X/eo  (lib.  v.). 
at  Verona  in  1729. 

b  The  Zodiacus  Vita  is  a  long  moral  ^  l^""^^,  ^^'  Probably,  more  decisive 

poem,  the  booksof  which  arenamedfh>m  ^utheninlrai  in  sesrohlng  through  the 

the  signs  of  the  zodiac.    It  is  not  very  poem.  but  have  omitted  to  make  notes  In 

poetical,  but  by  no  means  without  strong  '"^   °8                     ^    ,.  ._  .  ^ 

passages  of  sense  and  spirit  in  a  lax  '^  ^hl  cieca  gente,  che  V  hai  troppo  'n 

Horatian  metre.     The  author  has  said  tu  "Sldi  ben,  che  questa  ria  semenza 

more  than  enou^i  to  incur  the  suspicion  Habblan  piu  d'  altri  gratia  e  privilegio ; 

of  Lntheranism.  Ch'  altra  trovi  ho^  in  lei  vera  scienza, 

I  have  observed  several  proofs  of  this;  Che  dissimulazion,  menzogne  e  frodi. 

the  following  will  sufBce :—  B«ato  '1  mondo,  che  sar^  mai  senza,  &c 

^uS^uT^*^  °°"  *°*^'  ""^°*       The  twelfth  Satire  conclud^^^t^  a 

Frater,  nee  monachus.  vel  quavis  lege    shnilar  execration,  in  the  name  of  Italy, 

8acerdoB.  against  the  church  of  Borne. 
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as  to  have  been  devised,  or  retained  &om  heathen  timeB, 
in  compliance  with  it.  Even  of  those  who  had  associated 
with  the  reformers,  and  hiave  been  in  consequence 
reckoned  among  them,  some  were  fax  firom  intending  to 
break  off  from  a  church  which  had  been  identified  with 
all  their  prejudices  and  pursuits.  Such  was  Flaminio, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  poets  and  best  of  men ;  and 
such  was  the  accomplished  and  admirable  Yittoria  Ck>- 
lonna.*  But  those  who  had  drunk  deeper  of  the  cup  of 
free  thought  had  no  other  resource,  when  their  private 
assemblies  had  been  ^detected,  and  their  names  pro- 
scribed, than  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps.  Bernard  Ochino, 
a  Capuchin  preacher  of  great  eminence,  being  summoned 
to  Home,  and  finding  his  death  resolved  upon,  fled  to 
Geneva.  His  apostasy  struck  his  admirers  with  asto- 
nishment, and  possibly  put  the  Italians  more  on  their 
guard  against  others.  Peter  Martyr,  well  known  after- 
wards in  England,  soon  followed  him ;  the  academy  of 
Modena,  a  literary  society  highly  distinguished,  but  long 
suspected  of  heresy,  was  compelled,  in  1642,  to  subscribe 
a  declaration  of  faith ;  and  &ough  Lombardy  was  still 
full  of  secret  protestants,  they  lived  in  continual  terror 
of  persecution  during  the  rest  of  this  period.  The  small 
reformed  church  of  Ferrara  was  broken  up  in  1550; 
many  were  imprisoned,  and  one  put  to  death.' 

19.  Meantime  the  natural  tendency  of  speculative 
minds  to  press  forward,  though  checked  at  this 

""*  time  by  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation,  gave  rise  to  some  theological  novel* 
ties.  A  Spanish  physician,  Michael  Eeves,  commonly- 
called  Servetus,  was  the  first  to  open  a  new  scene 
in  religious  innovation.  The  ancient  controversies  on 
the  Trinity  had  long  subsided ;  if  any  remained  whose 
creed  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Arians,  we  must  seek 
for  them  among  the  Waldenses,  or  other  persecuted 
sects.  But  even  this  is  obscure;  and  Erasmus,  when 
accused  of  Arianism,  might  reply  with  apparent  truth, 

d  M'Crie  discaases  at  length  the  opi-  a  ooUected  light  upon  a  euliJect  interest- 

nions  of  these  two,  p.  164-It7,  and  seems  Ing  and  little  fiuniliar,  I  have  made  use 

to  leave  those  of  Flaminio  in  doubt ;  but  of   his    predecessor   Gerdes,   Specimen 

bia  letters,  published  at  Nuremberg  in  Itall©  reformat©;   of  Tiraboschi,  viii. 

*71,  speak  in  favour  of  his  orthodoxy.  150 ;  of  Giannone,  iv.  108,  et  alibi ;  and 

•  Besides  Dr.  M'Crie's  History  of  the  of  GaUuari,  Istoria  del  Gnn  Dacato,  li. 

Reformation  in  Italy,  which  has  thrown  292,  369. 
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that  no  heresy  was  more  extinct.  Servetus,  however, 
though  not  at  all  an  Arian,  framed  a  scheme,  not  pro- 
bably quite  novel,  which  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  sound- 
ing very  unlike  what  was  deemed  orthodoxy.  Being  an 
imprudent  and  impetuous  man,  he  assailed  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  reformers  as  much  as  of  the  Catholic 
church  with  none  of  the  management  necessary  in  such 
cases,  as  the  title  of  his  book,  printed  in  1531,  De  Tri- 
nitatis  erroribus,  is  enough  to  show.  He  was  so  little 
satisfied  with  his  own  performance,  that  in  a  second 
treatise,  called  Disdogues  on  the  Trinity,  he  retracts  the 
former  as  ill-written,  though  without  having  changed 
any  of  his  opinions.  Those  works  are  very  scarce  and 
obscurely  worded,  but  the  tenets  seem  to  be  nearly  what 
are  called  Sabellian.' 

20.  The  Socinian  writers  derive  their  sect  from  a  small 
knot  of  distinguished  men,  who  met  privately  at  Arianism 
Vicenza  about  1540 ;  including  L»lius  Socinus,  ^  ^^^y- 
at  that  time  too  young  to  have  had  any  influence,  Ochino, 
Gentile,  Alciati,  and  some  others.  This  feet  has  been 
doubted  by  Mosheim  and  M*Crie,  and  does  not  rest  on 
much  evidence;  while  some  of  the  above  names  are 
rather  improbable."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
of  the  Itdian  reformers  held  anti-Trinitarian  opinions, 
chiefly  of  the  Arian  form.  M*Crie  suggests  that  these 
had  beeto  derived  from  Servetus ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  acquaintance,  or  concurred,  in  general, 
with  him,  who  was  very  far  from  Arianism ;  and  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  their  tenets  originated  among 
themselves.  If,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  to  look  for  an 
heresiarch,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  resident  at  Naples,  by 
name  Valdes,  is  fax  more  likely  than  Servetus.  It  is 
agreed  that  Valdes  was  one  of  the  chief  teachers  of  the 
Heformation  in  Italy ;  and  he  has  also  been  supposed  to 
have  inclined  towards  Arianism.** 

f  The  original  editions  of  the  worlcs  of  have  been  of  a  diiferent  opinion.    See 

Servetns  very  rarely  occur;  bnt  there  Chalmerses  Dictionary,  art.  Valdesso,  and 

are  reprints  of  the  last  century,  which  Bayle.     His  Considerations  were  trans- 

themselves  are  by  no  means  common.  lated  into  English  in  1638.   I  can  find  no 

S  Lubieneeius,  Hist.  Reformat.  Polo-  evidence  as  to  this  point  one  way  or  the 

nicse ;  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  Beformation  in  other  in  the  book  itself,  which  betrays  a 

Italy,  p.  154.  good  deal  of  fanaticism,  and  confidence  in 

h  Dr.  M'Crie  is  inclined  to  deny  the  the  private  teaching  of  the  Spirit.    The 

Arianism  of  Valdes,  and  says  it  cannot  tenets  are  hi|^  Lutheranism  as  to  human 

be  fotmd  in  his  writtlligB  (p.  122) ;  othen  action,  and  derived  perhaps  from  the 
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21.  Even  in  Spain,  the  natural  soil  of  tenacions  gnper- 
stition,  and  the  birlihplace  of  the  Inquisition,  a 
tasSJJS*^^  few  seeds  of  Protestantism  were  early  sown, 
god^w  The  first  writings  of  Lntlier  were  translated 
into  Spanish  soon  after  their  appearance;  the 
Holy  Office  began  to  take  alarm  about  1530.  SeYeral 
suspected  followers  of  the  new  creed  were  confined  in 
monasteries,  and  one  was  burnt  at  YaUadolid  in  1541.' 
But  in  no  country  where  the  Eeformation  was  severely 
restrained  by  the  magistrate  did  it  spread  so  extensively 
as  in  the  Netherlands.  Two  Augustine  monks  were 
burned  at  Brussels  in  1523,  and  their  death  had  the 
effect,  as  Erasmus  tells  us,  of  increasing  prodigiously  the 
number  of  heretics.^  From  that  time  a  bitter  persecu- 
tion was  carried  on,  both  by  destroying  books,  and 
punishing  their  readers ;  but  most  of  the  seventeen  pro- 
vinces were  full  of  sectaries. 
^2.  Deeply  shaken  by  all  this  open  schism  and  lurk- 
Order  of  i^g  disaffection,  the  church  of  Bome  seemed  to 
Jesuits,  have  little  hope  but  in  the  superstition  of  the 
populace,  the  precarious  support  of  the  civil  power,  or 
the  quarrels  of  her  adversaries.  But  she  found  an  un- 
expected source  of  strength  in  her  own  bosom ;  a  green 
shoot  from  the  yet  living  trunk  of  an  aged  tree.  By  a 
bull,  dated  the  27th  of  September,  1540,  Paul  III.  esta- 
blished  the  order  of  Jesuits,  planned  a  few  years  before 
by  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  leading  rules  of  this  order 
were,  that  a  general  should  be  chosen  for  life,  whom 
every  Jesuit  was  to  obey  as  be  did  God ;  and  that 
besides  the  three  vows  of  the  regulars,  pover^,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  he  should  promise  to  go  wherever  the 
pope  should  command.  They  were  to  wear  no  other 
dress  than  the  oleigy  usually  did ;  no  regular  hours  of 
prayer  were  enjoined ;  but  they  were  botmd  to  pass  their 
time  usefully  for  their  neighbours,  in  preaching,  in  the 
direction  of  consciences,  and  the  education  of  youth. 

Loci  Comnranes  of  Melsnchthon.    Bexa  non  panoos.    Seevltmn  est  et  in  Hoi- 

condemned  the  book.  landift.   Qafdmnltis?   Ubicunqne  ftamcs 

i    M'Grie's  HJst.  of  Eeformation  In  excitavit  nmiciiis.  nbicunque  saevitiam 

Spain.  exercuit  Cannelita,  ibi  diceres  iuiase  fSao- 

k    Coepta  est    carniflcina.     Tandem  tarn  bttresfton  sementcm.     £p.  Mcbdii. 

Bruxella    tres    Angustinenses    [dno  ?]  The  history  of  the  Bef<»mation  in  tl^ 

publicitiis  affecti  sunt  supplicio.    Quteris  Low  Countries  has  been  copiously  written 

exitum  ?    Ea  civitas  antea  purissima  cgb-  by  Gerard  Brandt,  to  whose  second  and 

pit  habere  Lutheri  dlscipulos,  et  quidem  third  books  1  ref«r  the  reader. 
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Suck  were  the  principles  of  an  institution  which  has, 
more  effectually  than  any  other,  exhibited  the  moral 
power  of  a  united  association  in  moving  the  great  un- 
organised mass  of  mankind. 

23.  The  Jesuits  established  their  first  school  in  1646, 
at  Gandia  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under  Tbeir 
the  auspices  of  Francis  Borgia,  who  derived  pcpoiarity. 
the  title  of  duke  from  that  cify.  It  was  erected  into  a 
university  by  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain."  This  was 
the  commencement  of  that  vast  influence  they  were 
speedily  to  acquire  by  the  control  of  education.  They 
began  about  the  same  time  to  scatter  their  missionaries 
over  the  East.  This  had  been  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  their  foundation.  And  when  news  was  brought,  that 
thousands  of  barbarians  had  flocked  to  the  preaching  of 
Francis  Xavier,  that  he  had  poured  the  waters  of  baptism 
on  their  heads,  and  raised  the  cross  over  the  prostrate 
idols  of  the  East,  they  had  enough,  if  not  to  silence  the 
envy  of  competitors,  at  least  to  secure  the  admiration  of 
the  Catholic  world.  Men  saw  in  the  Jesuits  courage 
fmd  self-devotion,  learning  and  politeness ;  qualities  the 
want  of  which  had  been  the  disgrace  of  monastic  frater- 
nities. They  were  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  the 
church ;  and  those  who  were  her  friends  cared  little  for 
the  jealousy  of  the  secidar  clergy,  or  for  the  technical 
opposition  of  lawyers.  The  mischiefs  and  dangers  that 
might  attend  the  institution  were  too  remote  for  popular 
alarm. 

24.  In  the  external  history  of  Protestant  churches, 
two  events,  not  long  preceding  the  middle  of  the  council  of 
sixteenth  century,  served  to  compensate  each  ^®°*' 
other, — ^the  unsuccessful  league  of  the  Lutheran  princes 
of  Germany,  ending  in  their  total  defeat,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  reformed  religion  in  England  by  the 
council  of  Edward  VI.  It  admits,  however,  of  no  doubt, 
that  the  principles  of  the  Keformation  were  still  pro- 
gressive, not  only  in  those  countries  where  they  were 
countenanced  by  the  magistrate,  but  in  others,  like 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  incurred  the 
risk  of  martyrdom.  Meantime  Paul  III.  had,  with  much 
reluctance,  convoked  a  general  council  at  Trent.     This 

™  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl^s.,  xxix.  Ml. 
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met  on  the  13th  of  December,  1545;  and  after  deter- 
mining a  large  proportion  of  tiie  disputed  problems  in 
theology,  especially  such  as  related  to  grace  and  original 
sin,  was  removed  by  the  pope,  in  March,  1547,  to  his 
own  city  of  Bologna,  where  they  sat  but  a  short  time 
before  events  occurred  which  compelled  them  to  suspend 
their  sessions.     They  did  not  re-«bS8emble  till  1551. 

25.  The  greatest  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the 
Its  chief  council  of  Trent  appear  to  have  arisen  fix)m  the 
difficulties,  clashing  doctrines  of  scholastic  divines,  espe- 
cially the  respective  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus,  embattled  as  rival  hosts  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans."  The  fathers  endeavoured,  as  &r  as  possible, 
to  avoid  any  decision  which  might  give  too  unequivocal 
a  victory  to  either ;  though  it  has  generally  been  tiiought, 
that  the  former,  having  the  auttiority  of  Augustin,  as 
well  as  their  own  great  champion,  on  their  side,  have 
come  off,  on  the  whole,  superior  in  the  decisions  of  the 
council."  But  we  must  avoid  these  subtilties,  into  which 
it  is  difficult  not  to  slide  when  we  touch  on  such  topics. 

26.  In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  is  in- 
Character  of  Comparably  the  greatest  name.  We  see  him, 
Luther.  in  the  skilful  composition  of  Robertson,  the 
chief  figure  of  a  group  of  gownsmen,  standing  in  con- 
trast on  the  canvas  with  the  crowned  rivals  of  France 
and  Austria,  and  their  attendant  warriors,  but  blended 
in  the  imily  of  that  historic  picture.  This  amazing 
influence  on  the  revolutions  of  his  own  age,  and  on 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  seems  to  have  produced,  as  is 
not  unnatural,  an  exa^erated  notion  of  his  intellectual 
greatness*  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  he  wrote  his 
own  language  with  force  and  purity ;  and  he  is  reckoned 

■*  Fleury,  xziz.  154,  et  alibi ;  F.  Paxil,  of  much  ability,  considering  the  embar- 

lib.  ii.  and  iil.  passim.  rassments    with    which    they   had    to 

°  It  is  usual  for  Protestant  writers  to  struggle,  and  of  an  honest  desire  of  re- 

invelgh  against  the  Tridentine  fathers,  formation,  among  a  large  body,  as  to 

I  do  not  assent  to  their  decisions,  which  those  matters  which,  in  their  Judgment, 

is  not  to  the  purpose,  nor  vindicate  the  ought  to  be  reformed.     The  notes  of 

intrigues  of  the  papal  party.  But  I  must  Qomnyer  on  Sarpi's  history,  though  he 

presume  to  say  that,  rtjading  their  pro-  is  not  much  less  of  a  Protestant  than  hia 

oeedings  in  the  pages  of  that  very  able  or^^I,  are  more  candid,  and  generally 

and  not  very  lenient  historian  to  whom  very  judicious.     PftHavidni  I  have  not 

we  have  generally  recourse,  an  adversary  read ;  but  what  is  valuable  In  him  will 

as  decided  as  any  that  could  have  come  doubtless  be  found  in  the  continuation  of 

iroiu  the  reformed  churches,  T  find  proofs  Fleury,  voL  zzix.  et  alibi. 
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one  of  its  best  models.  The  hymns  in  nse  with  the 
Lutheran  church,  many  of  which  are  his  own,  possess  a 
simple  dignity  and  devoutness,  never,  probably,  excelled 
in  that  class  of  poetry,  and  alike  distinguished  from  the 
poverty  of  Sternhold  or  Brady,  and  from  the  meretricious 
ornament  of  later  writers.  But  from  the  Latin  works  of 
Luther  few  readers,  I  believe,  will  rise  without  disap- 
pointment. Their  intemperance,  their  coarseness,  their 
inelegance,  their  scurrility,  their  wild  paradoxes,  that 
menace  the  foundations  of  religious  morality,  are  not 
compensated,  so  &r  at  least  as  my  slight  acquaintance 
with  them  extends,  by  much  strength  or  acuteuess,  and 
still  less,  by  any  impvessive  eloquence.  Some  of  his 
treatises,  and  we  may  instance  his  reply  to  Henry  VIIL, 
or  the  book  "  against  the  falsely-named  order  of  bishops," 
can  be  described  as  little  else  than  bellowing  in  bad 
Latin.  Neither  of  these  books  display,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  any  striking  ability.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  a  man  of  his  vivid  parts  fails  to  perceive  any  advan- 
tage which  may  offer  itself  in  that  close  grappling, 
sentence  by  sentence,  ^  with  an  adversary,  which  fills 
most  of  his  controversial  writings ;  and  in  scornful  irony 
he  had  no  superior.  His  epistle  to  Erasmus,  prefixed  to 
the  treatise  De  servo  arbitrio,  is  bitterly  insolent  in 
terms  as  civil  as  he  could  use.  But  the  clear  and  com- 
prehensive line  of  ailment,  which  enlightens  the  reader's 
understanding,  and  resolves  his  difficulties,  is  always 
wanting.  An  unbounded  dogmatism,  resting  on  an  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  infiillibility,  practicaSy  speaking, 
of  his  own  judgment,  pervades  his  writings ;  no  indul- 
gence is  shown,  no  pause  allowed,  to  the  hesitating; 
whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  his  decisions,  the  fethers 
of  the  church,  the  schoolmen  and  philosophers,  the 
canons  and  councils,  are  swept  away  in  a  current  of  im- 
petuous declamation;  aud  as  every  thing  contained  in 
Scripture,  according  to  Luther,  is  easy  to  be  understood,'' 
and  can  only  be  understood  in  his  sense,  every  deviar 
tion  from  his  doctrine  incurs  the  anathema  of  perdition. 
Jerome,  he  says,  far  from  being  rightly  canonised,  must, 
but'  for  some  special  grace,  have  been  damned  for  his 

P  [This,  however,  Is  only  for  those  who  ad  quamlibet  ejus  partem  intelligendam. 
are  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  Spiritus  Vol.  iL  foL  428,  edit.  Wittenberg,  1554.— 
enim  requiritUT  ad  totam  Scriptturam,  et    1842.] 
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interpretation  of  St.  Faurs  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.*i  That 
the  Zuinglians,  as  well  as  the  whole  church  of  Borne, 
and  the  ^abaptists,  were  shut  ont  by  their  tenets  from 
salvation,  is  more  than  insinuated  in  numerous  passages 
of  Luther's  writings.  Yet  he  had  passed  himself  through 
several  changes  of  opinion.  In  1518  he  rejected  auri- 
oular  confession;  in  1520  it  was  both  useful  and  neces- 
sary; not  long  afterwards  it  was  again  laid  aside.  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile,  or  to  understand, 
his  tenets  concerning  faith  and  works;  and  can  only 
perceive,  that,  if  there  be  any  reservation  in  fE^vour  of 
the  latter,  not  merely  sophistical,  of  which  I  am  hardly 
well  convinced,  it  consists  in  distinctions  too  subtle  for 
the  people  to  apprehend.  These  are  not  the  oscillations 
of  the  balance  in  a  calm  understanding,  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  which  so  often  attends  the  estimate  of  opposite 
presumptions,  but  alternate  gasts  of  dogmatism,  during 
which,  for  the  time,  he  was  as  tenacious  of  his  judgment 
as  if  it  had  been  uniform. 

27..  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  offence  will  be 
taken  at  this  character  of  his  works  by  those  who  have 
thought  only  of  the  man ;  extraordinary  as  he  doubtless 
was  in  himself,  and  far  more  so  as  the  instrument  of 
mighty  changes  on  earth.  Many  of  late  years,  especially 
in  Germany,  without  holding  a  single  one  of  Luther's 
more  peculiar  tenets,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mag< 
nify  his  intellectual  gifts.  Frederic  Schlegel  is  among 
these ;  but  in  his  panegyric  there  seems  a  little  wish  to 
insinuate  that  the  reformer's  powerful  understanding  had 
a  taint  of  insanity.  This  has  not  unnaturally  occurred 
to  others,  from  the  strange  tales  of  diabolical  visions 
Luther  very  seriously  recounts,  and  from  the  incon- 
sistencies as  well  as  the  extravagance  of  some  passages* 
3ut  the  total  absence  of  self-restraint,  with  the  intoxi« 
eating  effects  of  presumptuousness,  ib  sufficient  to  account 
for  aberrations,  which  men  of  regular  minds  construe  into 
actual  madness.  Whether  Luther  were  perfectly  in  earnest 
as  to  his  personal  interviews  with  the  devil,  may  be 
doubtful ;  one  of  them  he  seems  to  represent  as  internal. 

28.  Very  little  of  theological   literature,   published 
between  1520  and   1550,  except   such  as  bore  imme- 

1  Infemam  potins  qaam  OGBlnmHiero-    canonizare  aat  ganctnm  esse  Mdeam  di« 
nymas  meruit;  tantum  abest  at  ipaum   oere.    Id.  foL  47S. 
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diately  on  the  great  controversies  of  the  age,  has  o}y- 
tained  sufficient  reputation  to  come  within  our  _»  ^  .  . 
researches,  which,  u^n  this  most  extensive  por-  writing 
tion  of  ancient  libraries,  do  not  extend  to  dis^b  ^^n»«°»^ 
the  slumbers  of  forgotten  folios.  The  Paraphrase  of  Eras- 
mus was  the  most  distinguished  work  in  Scriptural  in- 
terpretation. Though  not  satisfactory  to  the  violent  of 
either  party,  it  obtained  the  remarkable  honour  of  being 
adopted  in  the  infancy  of  our  own  Protestantism.  Every 
parish  church  in  England,  by  an  order  of  council  in 
1547,  was  obliged  to  have  a  copy  of  this  paraphrase. 
It  is  probable,  or  rather  obvioualy  certain,  that  this 
order  was  not  complied  with.' 

29.  The  Loci  Communes  of  Melanchthon  have  already 
been  mentioned.     The  writings  of  Zwingle, 
collectively  published  in  1544,  did  not  attain  chthon. 
equal  reputation :  with  more  of  natural  ability  ^^ 
than  erudition,  he  was  left  behind  in  the  gene- 
ral advance  of  learning.    Calvin  stands  on  higher  ground. 
His  Institutes  are  st&  in  the  hands  of  that  numerous 
body  who  are  usually  denominated  from  him.     The 
works  of  loss  conspicuous  advocates  of  the  Eeformation 
which  may  fall  within  this  earlier  period  of  controversy 
will  not  detain  us ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  do  more  on 
this  occasion  than  mention  the  names  of  a  few  once 
celebrated  men  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  Vives,  Caje- 
tan,  Melchior,  Cano,  Soto,  and  Catharin.*     The  two 
latter  were  prominent  in  the  conncil  of  Trent,  the  first 
being  of  the  Dominican  party,  or  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  was  virtually  that  of  Augustin;   the  second  a 
Scotist,  and  in  some  points  deviating  a  little  from  what 
jyassed  for  the  more  orthodox  tenets  either  in  the  catholic 
or  protestant  churches.' 

30.  These  elder  champions  of  a  long  war,  especially 
the  Eomish,  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
known  only  by  their  names  and  lives.     These  rature 
are  they,  and  many  more  there  were  down  to  ^^fj^ 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  whom, 

'  Jortin  says  that,  '*  taking  the  Anno-  ferred  of  thoee  which  have  since  been 

tations  and  the  FaraphraBe  of  Erasmus  published."    ii.  91. 

together,  we  haye  an  interpretation  of  *  Eichhorn,  vL  210-226 ;  Andr^  xyiU. 

the  New  Testament  'as  Judicious  and  236. 

exact  as  could  be  made  in  his  time,  and  t  Sarpi  and  Fleury,  passim, 
to  which  veiy  few  deserve  to  be  pxe- 
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along  the  shelves  of  an  ancient  library,  we  look  and 
pass  by.  They  belong  no  more  to  man,  but  to  the  worm, 
the  moth,  and  the  spider.  Their  dark  and  ribbed  backs, 
their  yellow  leaves,  their  thousand  folio  pages,  do  not 
more  repel  us  than  the  unprofitableness  of  their  sub- 
stance. Their  prolixity,  their  barbarous  style,  the  per- 
petual recurrence,  in  many,  of  syllogistic  forms,  the  re- 
liance, by  way  of  proof,  on  authorities  that  have  been 
abjured,  the  temporary  and  partial  disputes,  which  can  be 
neither  interesting  nor  always  intelligible  at  present,  must 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  activity  of  the  most  industrious 
scholar."  Even  the  coryphaei  of  the  Eeformation  are 
probably  more  quoted  thsoi  read,  more  praised  than  ap- 
preciated ;  their  works,  though  not  scarce,  are  voluminous 
and  expensive ;  and  it  may  not  be  invidious  to  surmise 
that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  serve  little  other  purpose, 
at  least  in  England,  than  to  give  an  occasional  air  of 
erudition  to  a  theological  paragraph,  or  to  supply  its 
mai^in  with  a  reference  that  few  readers  will  verify. 
It  will  be  tmnecessary  to  repeat  this  remark  hereafter ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  as  applicable,  with  such  few 
exceptions  as  will  from  time  to  time  appear,  throughout 
at  least  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

31.  No  English  treatise  on  a  theological  subject,  pub- 
lished before  the  end  of  1550,  seems  to  deserve 
^°**  notice  in  the  general  literature  of  Europe, 
though  some  may  be  reckoned  interesting  in  the  history 
of  our  Eeformation.  The  sermons  of  Latimer,  however, 
published  in  1548,  are  read  for  their  honest  zeal  and 
lively  delineation  of  manners*  They  are  probably  the 
best  specimens  of  a  style  then  prevalent  in  the  pulpit,* 
and  which  is  still  not  lost  in  Italy,  nor  among  some  of 
our  own  sectaries;  a  style  that  came  at  once  home  to 
the  vulgar,  animated  and  effective,  picturesque  and  in- 
telligible, but  too  imspariug  both  of  ludicrous  associar 
tions  and  commonplace  invective.  The  Fi-ench  have 
some  preachers,  earlier  than  Latimer,  whose  great  fame 
was  obtained  in  this  manner,  Maillard  and  Menot. 
They  belong  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  I  am  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  former,  whose  sermons, 
printed  if  not  preached  in  Latin,  with  sometimes  a  sort 

"  Eichhonu 
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of^most  macaronic  intermixture  of  French,  appeared 
to  me  very  much  inferior  to  those  of  Latimer.  Henry 
Stephens,  in  his  Apologie  pour  Herodote,  has  culled 
jnany  pasages  from  these  preachers,  in  proof  of  the 
depravity  of  morals  in  the  age  before  the  Eeformation, 
In  the  little  I  have  read  of  Maillard,  I  did  not  find 
many  ridiculous,  though  some  injudicious  passages ;  but 
those  who  refer  to  the  extracts  of  Niceron,  both  from 
him  and  Menot,  will  have  as  much  gratification  as  con- 
summate impropriety  and  bad  taste  can  furnish.' 

32.  The  vital  spirit  of  the  Eeformation,  as  a  great 
working  in  the  public  mind,  will  be  inade-  g  .^^^^ 
quately  discerned  in  the  theological  writings  t^eReft)xn>. 
of  this  age.  Two  controversies  ^overspread  *'^*'°* 
their  pages,  and  almost  efface  more' important  and  more 
obvious  differences  between  the  old  and  the  new  reli- 
gions. Among  the  Lutherans,  the  tenet  of  justification 
or  salvation  by  faith  alone,  called,  in  the  barbarous 
jargon  of  polemics,  solifidianism,  was  always  prominent : 
it  was  from  that  point  their  founder  began ;  it  was  there 
that,  long  afterwards,  and  when  its  original  crudeness 
had  been  mellowed,  Melanchthon  himself  thought  the 
whole  principle  of  the  contest  was  grounded/  Li  the 
disputes  again  of  the  Lutherans  with  the  Helvetic  re- 
formers, as  well  as  in  those  of  the  latter  school,  including 
the  church  of  England,  with  that  of  Eome,  the  corporal 
or  real  presence  (which  are  generally  synonymous  with 
the  writers  of  that  century)  in  the  Lord's  supper  was 
the  leading  topic  of  debate.  But  in  the  former  of 
these  doctrines,  after  it  had  been  purged  from  the  Anti- 
nomian  extravagances  of  Luther,  there  was  found,  if 
not  absolutely  a  verbal,  yet  rather  a  subtle,  and  by  no 
means  practical,  difference  between  themselves  and  the 
church  of  Eome  -'  while,  in  the  Eucharistic  controversy, 
many  of  the  reformers  bewildered  themselves,  and 
strove  to  perplex  their  antagonists,  with  incompatible 

«  Niceron,  vols,  xxill.  and  xxiv.    If  preached  in  German,  yet  Eichhom,  in 

tliese  are  the  original  sermons,  it  must  another  place,  iii.  282,  seems  to  represent 

have  been  the  practice  in  France,  as  it  Luther  and  his  Protestant  associates  as 

was  in  Italy,  to  preach  in  Latin;  but  the  first  who  used  that  language  in  the 

Eichhom  tells  ua  that  the  sermons  of  the  pulpit 

fifteenth  century,  published  in  Germany,  7  Melanchth.,  Epist.,  p.  290,  ed.  Fencer, 

were  chiefly  translated  from  the  mother^  1570. 

tongue.      vL    113.     Tauler    certainly  >  Bdmet  on  Eleventh  Article. 
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and  unintelligible  propositions,  to  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  paid  as  liUle  regard  as  they  deserved.  It 
was  not  for  these  trials  of  metaphysical  acuteness  that 
the  ancient  cathedrals  shook  in  ^eir  inmost  shrines; 
and  thongh  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  deny,  that 
many  not  merely  of  the  learned  laity,  but  of  the  inferior 
ranks,  were  apt  to  tread  in  such  thorny  paths,  we  must 
look  to  what  came  closer  to  the  apprehension  of  plain 
men  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  reformed  religion,  and 
for  the  success  of  that  zeal.  The  abolition  of  saint- 
worship,  the  destruction  of  images,  the  sweeping  away 
of  ceremonies,  of  absolutions,  of  fasts  and  penances,  the 
free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  communion  in 
prayer  by  the  native  tongue,  the  introduction,  if  not  of 
a  good,  yet  of  a  more  enei^tic  and  attractive  style  of 
preacUng  than  had  existed  before ;  and  besides  this,  the 
eradication  of  monkery  which  they  despised,  the  humi- 
liation of  ecclesiasticfid  power  which  they  hated,  tlie 
immunity  from  exactions  which  they  resented,  these 
are  what  the  north  of  Europe  deemed  its  gain  by  the 
public  establishment  of  the  Beformation,  and  to  which 
the  common  name  of  Protestantism  was  given.  But  it 
is  rather  in  the  history,  than  in  the  strictly  theological 
literature  of  this  period,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  cha- 
racter of  that  revolution  in  religious  sentiment,  which 
ought  to  interest  us  from  its  own  importance,  and  from 
its  anal(^y  to  other  changes  in  human  opinion. 

33.  It  is  often  said,  that  the  essential  principle  of 
Limits  of  P^testantism,  and  that  for  which  the  struggle 
pvate  was  made,  was  something  different  from  all  we 
judgment.  }^yq  mentioned,  a  perp^jual  freedom  from  all 
authority  in  religious  belief,  or  what  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  But,  to  look  more 
nearly  at  what  occurred,  this  permanent  independence 
was  not  much  asserted,  and  still  less  acted  upon.  The 
Beformation  was  a  change  of  masters ;  a  voluntary  one, 
no  doubt,  in  those  who  had  any  choice;  and  in  this 
sense,  an  e2;ercise,  for  the  time,  of  their  personal  judg- 
ment. But  no  one  having  gone  over  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  or  that  of  Zurich,  was  deemed  at  liberty 
to  modify  those  creeds  at  his  pleasure.  He  might  of 
course  become  an  Anabaptist  or  an  Arian ;  but  he  was 
not  the  less  a  heretic  in  doing  so,  than  if  he  had  continued 
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in  the  clmrcli  of  Borne.  By  what  light  a  protestant  "was 
to  steer,  might  be  a  problem  which  at  that  time,  as  ever 
since,  it  would  perplex  a  theologian  to  decide ;  bnt  in 
practice,  the  law  of  the  land,  which  established  one 
exclusive  mode  of  faith,  was  the  only  'safe,  as,  in  ordi^ 
nary  circtmistances,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
eligible  guide. 

34.  The  adherents  to  the  church  of  Rome  have  never 
failed  to  cast  two  reproaches  on  those  who  left  paggiong 
them  :  one,  that  the  reform  was  brought  about  fa«tni- 
by  intemperate  and  calumnious  abuse,  by  out-  Sl^orai?^ 
rages  of  an  excited  populace,  or  by  the  tyranny  »**«"• 
of  princes;  the  other,  that  after  stimulating  the  most 
ignorant  to  reject  the  authority  of  their  church,  it  in- 
stantly withdrew  this  liberty  of  judgment,  and  devoted 
all  who  presumed  to  swerve  from  the  line  drawn  by 
law,  to  virulent  obloquy,  or  sometimes  to  bonds  and 
death.  These  reproaches,  it  may  be  a  shame  for  us  to 
'  own,  "  can  be  uttered,  and  cannot  be  refuted.'*  But, 
without  extenuating  what  is  morally  wrong,  it  is  per^ 
znitted  to  observe,  that  the  Protestant  religion  could,  in 
our  human  view  of  consequences,  have  been  established 
by  no  other  means.  Those  who  act  by  calm  reason  are 
always  so  few  in  number,  and  often  so  undeterminate  in 
purpose,  that  without  the  aid  of  passion  and  folly  no 
great  revolution  can  be  brought  about.  A  persuasion  of 
some  entire  falsehood,  in  which  every  circumstance 
converges  to  the  same  effect  on  the  mind;  an  exagge- 
rated belief  of  good  or  evil  disposition  in  others:  a 
universal  inference  peremptorily  derived  from  some 
particular  case ;  these  are  what  sway  mankind,  not  the 
simple  truth  with  all  its  limits  and  explanations,  the  fair 
partition  of  praise  and  blame,  or  the  measured  assent  to 
probability  that  excludes  not  hesitation.  That  condition 
of  the  heart  and  understanding  which  renders  men 
cautious  in  their  judgment,  and  scrupulous  in  their 
dealings,  imfits  them  for  revolutionary  seasons.  But  of 
this  temper  there  is  never  much  in  the  public.  The 
people  love  to  be  told  that  they  can  judge ;  but  they  are 
conscious  that  they  can  act.  Whether  a  saint  in  sculp- 
ture ought  to  stand  in  the  niches  of  their  cathedrals,  it 
was  equally  tedious  and  difficult  to  inquire;  that  he 
could  be  de&ced,  was  certain :  and  this  was  achieved. 
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It  18  easy  to  censure  this  as  precipitancy ;  but  it  was  not 
a  mere  act  of  the  moment ;  it  was,  and  much  more  'wsa 
of  the  same  kind,  the  share  that  fell  naturally  to  the 
multitude  in  a  work  which  they  were  called  to  fulfil, 
and  for  which  they  sometimes  encountered  no  slight 
danger. 

35.  But  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  outset  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  make  use  of  that  democratic  spirit 
men?o?'  of  destruction,  by  which  the  populace  answered 
"*Ttof'  ^  ^®  bidding  of  Carlostadt  or  of  Knox,  if  the 
™*  artisans  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  to 

be  made  arbiters  of  controversy,  it  was  not  desirable 
that  this  reign  of  religious  anarchy  should  be  more  than, 
temporary.  Protestantism,  whatever,  from  the  gene- 
rality of  the  word,  it  may  since  be  considered,  was  a 
positive  creed ;  more  distinctly  so  in  the  Lutheran  than 
in  the  Helvetic  churches,  but  in  each,  after  no  great 
length  of  time,  assuming  a  determinate  and  dogmatic 
character.  Luther  himself,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, built  up  before  he  pulled  down ;  but  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  was  the  first  great  step  made  in 
giving  the  discipline  and  subordination  of  regular  go- 
vernment to  the  rebels  against  the  ancient  religion.  Li 
this,  however,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  tiieir  own 
differences  of  theological  opinion  were  neither  numerous 
nor  inevitable :  a  common  symbol  of  fjEuth,  from  which 
no  man  could  dissent  without  criminsd  neglect  of  the 
truth  or  blindness  to  it,  seemed  always  possible,  thoiigh 
never  attained;  the  pretensions  of  catholic  infallibility 
were  replaced  by  a  not  less  imcompromising  and  into- 
lerant dogmatism,  availing  itself,  like  the  other,  of  the 
secular  power,  and  arrogating  to  itself,  like  the  other, 
the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  mischiefs  that 
have  flowed  from  this  early  abandonment  of  the  right  of 
free  inquiry  are  as  evident  as  its  inconsistency  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  reformers  had  acted  for  them- 
selves: yet,  without  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and 
similar  creeds,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  Pro- 
testant churches  would  have  possessed  a  sufficient  unity 
to  withstand  their  steady,  veteran  adversaries,  either  in 
the  war  of  words,  or  in  those  more  substantial  conflicts 
to  which  they  were  exposed  for  the  first  century  after 
the  Reformation.     The  schism  of  the  Lutheran  and 
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Helvetio  Protestants  did  injury  enough  to  their  canse ; 
a  more  multitudinous  brood  of  sectaries  would,  in  the 
temper  of  those  times,  have  been  such  a  disgrace  as  it 
could  not  have  overcome.  It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether 
the  close  phalanx  of  Eome  can  be  opposed,  in  ages  of 
strong  religious  zeal,  by  anything  except  established  or 
at  least  confederate  churches. 

36.  We  may  conclude  this  section  with  mentioning 
the  principal  editions  or  translations  of  Scrip-  Kditions  of 
ture  published  between  1620  and  1560.  The  si^ripture. 
Complutensian  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  suspended 
since  the  year  1614,  when  the  printing  was  finished, 
became  public  in  1622.  The  Polyglott  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  has  been  before  mentioned,  had  appeared  in 
1517.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  Strasburg  by  Cephalaeus  in  1624,  and  of  the 
Septuagint  in  1526.  The  New  Testament  appeared  at 
Haguenau  in  1621,  and  from  the  press  of  Colineeus  at 
Paris  in  1534;  another  at  Venice  in  1638.  But  these, 
which  have  become  very  scarce,  were  eclipsed  in  repu- 
tation by  the  labours  of  Kobert  Stephens,  who  printed 
three  editions  in  1646,  1649,  and  1560;  the  two  former 
of  a  small  size,  the  last  in  folio.  In  ihis  he  consulted 
more  manuscripts  than  any  earlier  editor  had  pos- 
sessed; and  his  margin  is  a  register  of  their  various 
readings.  It  is  therefore,  though  far  from  the  most 
perfect,  yet  the  first  endeavour  to  establish  the  text  on 
critical  principles. 

37.  The  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by 
Luther  is  more  renowned  for  the  purity  of  its  ^^^^1^^ 
German  idiom  than  for  its  adherence  to  the  tionsof 
original  text.     Simon  has  charged  him  with  Scripture. 
ignorance  of  Hebrew ;  and  when  we  consider  how  late 
he  came  to  the  study  of  either  that  or  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  multiplicity  of  his  employments,  it  may 
be  believed  that  his  knowledge  of  them  was  far  from 
extensive."     From  this  translation,  however,  and  fron^ 

*  Simon,  Hist  Critique,  V.  T.  p.  432 ;  it  has  been  almost  m  ill  spoken  of  among 

Andres,  six.  169.     Eichhom,  however,  Calvinists  as  by  the  Catholics  themselves. 

says  that  Luther's  translation  must  asto-  St  Aldegonde  says  it  is  farther  from  the 

Dish  any  impartial  Judge,  who  reflects  on  Hebrew  than  any  one  he  knows ;  ex  qua 

the  lamentable  deficiency  of  subsidiary  manavit  nostra,  ex  vitiosa  6eTmanic& 

means  in  that  age.    iii.  317.    The  Ln^  facta vitioaiorBelgico-TeutonJca.  (Jerdes, 

tberans  have  always  highly  admired  this  iii.  60. 
work  on  account  of  its  pure  Germanism : 
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the  Latin  Vulgftte,  the  English  one  of  Tyndale  and  Co- 
verdale,  published  in  1535  or  1536,  is  avowedly 
^^^^  taken.**  Tyndale  had  printed  his  version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  1526.  That  of  1537,  commonly 
called  Matthews's  Bible,  from  the  name  of  the  printer, 
though  in  substance  the  same  as  Tyndale's,  was  super- 
intended by  Rogers,  the  first  martyr  in  the  persecution 
of  Mary,  who  appears  to  have  had  some  skill  in  the 
original  languages.  The  Bible  of  1539,  more  usually 
called  Cranmer's  Bible,  was  certainly  revised  by  com- 
parison with  the  original.  It  isj  however,  questionable 
whether  there  was  either  sufficient  leisure,  or  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  consummate  so  arduous  a  task 
as  the  thorough  censure  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

38.  Brucioli  of  Venice  published  a  translation  of  the 
initai  d  Scriptures  into  Italian,  which  he  professes  to 
ix)w  ^"°  have  formed  upon  the  original  text.*  It  was 
Countries,  rctouched  by  Marmocchini,  and  printed  as  his 
own  in  1538.  Zaccarias,  a  Florentine  monk,  gave 
another  version  in  1542,  taken  chiefly  from  his  two  pre- 
decessors. The  earlier  translation  of  Malerbi  passed 
through  twelve  editions  in  thi6  century.**  The  Spanish 
New  Testament  by  Francis  de  Enzina  was  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1543,  as  the  Pentateuch  in  the  same  lan- 
guage was  by  some  Jews  at  Constantinople  in  1547.* 

b  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Penta-  ISW.] 

tench  had  been  published  in  1530.    It  '^  The  trnth  of  this  assertion  fs  denied 

has  been  much  controverted  of  late  years  by  Andres,  xix.  188. 

whether  he  were  acquainted  or  not  with  d  M'Crie's  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  43: 

Hebrew.  •  This  translation,  which  could  have 

[Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Greek  been  of  little  use,  was  printed  in  Hebrew 

Testament,  so  far  as  it  is  made  from  the  characters,  with  the  original,  and  with  a 

Latin  at  all,  is  from  that  of  Erasmus,  version  in  modem  Greeic,  but  in  the  s 


not  from  the  Vu^te.    But  it  is  said  characters.    It  was  reprinted  in  1553  by 

that  he  frequently  adheres  to  the  on-  some  Italian  Jews,  in  the  ordinary  letter, 

ginal  where  Erasmus  departs  from  it;  so  This  Spanish  translation  is  of  consider- 

that  he  must  be  reckoned  sufficiently  able  antiquity,  appearing  by  the  Ian- 

acquainted  witli  Greek.    See  Historical  guage  to  be  of  the  twelfth  oentoiy;  it 

Accounts   of  English  Versions  of  the  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Spaiiish 

Scriptures,  prefixed  to  the  English  Hex-  Jews,  and  preserved  privately  in  their 

apla,  printed  in  1841.  synagogues  and  schools.    This  is  one  out 

Ooverdale  had  other  verslond  to  assist  of  several  translations  of  Scripture  that 

him  besides  that  of  Luther  and  the  Vul-  were  made  in  Spain  during  the  middle 

gate.     But  his  own  was  executed  with  ages;  one  of  them,  perhaps,  by  order  of 

a  rapidity  absolutely  incompatible  with  Alfonso  X.    Andres,  xix.  151.    But  in 

deliberate    consideration,    even    if   his  the  sixteenth  century,  even  before  the 

learning  had  been  greater  than  it  was.—  alarm  about  the  progreas  of  heresy  begau 
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Olaus  Petri,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  advisei*  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Swedish,  and  Pal- 
ladius  into  Danish,  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
But  in  no  language  were  so  many  editions  of  Scripture 
published  as  in  that  of  Flanders  or  Holland ;  the  dialects 
being  still  more  slightly  different,  I  believe,  at  that  time 
than  they  are  now.  The  old  translation  from  the 
Vulgate,  first  printed  at  Delft  in  1497,  appeared  several 
times  before  the  Keformation  from  the  presses  of  Antwerp 
and  Amsterdam.  A  Flemish  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  that  of  Luther  came  out  at  Antwerp  in  1622, 
the  very  year  of  its  publication  at  Wittenberg;  and 
twelve  times  more  in  the  next  five  years.  It  appears 
from  the  catalogue  of  Panzer  that  the  entire  Bible  was 
printed  in  the  Flemish  or  Dutch  language,  within  the 
first  thirty-six  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  fifteen 
editions,  one  of  which  was  at  Lou  vain,  one  at  Amsterdam, 
and  the  rest  at  Antwerp.  Thirty-four  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  alone  in  that  language  appeared  within 
the  same  period ;  twenty-four  of  them  at  Aritwerp.'  Most 
of  these  were  taken  from  Luther,  but  some  from  the 
Vulgate.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  comparison  between 
the  number  of  these  editions,  and  consequently  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Biblical 
knowledge,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  anything  that  could  be  found  in  the  Pro- 
testant states  of  the  empire. 

39.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  given  to  the  Vul- 
gate by  the  church  of  Kome,  it  has  never  been  Latin  t 
forbidden  either  to  criticise  the  text  of  that  lations. 
version,  or  to  publish  a  new  one.  Sanctes  Pagninus,  an 
oriental  scholar  of  some  reputation,  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  at  Lyons  in  1528. 
This  has  been  reckoned  too  literal,  and  consequently 
obscure  and  full  of  solecisms.  That  of  Sebastian  Munster, 
a  more  eminent  Hebraist,  printed  at  Basle  in  1634, 
though  not  free  from  oriental  idioms,  which  indeed  very 
few  translations  have  been,  or  perhaps  rightly  can  be, 

in  Spain,  a  stop  was  put  to  their  promiil-  well  received,  and  was  nearly  sappressed. 
gation,  partly  throngh  the  suspicions  en-  Id.  ibid.  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the  Befonna- 
tertained   of  the   half-converted  Jews,    tion  in  Spain. 

Id.,  183.  The  translation  of  Enzina,  a  f  Panzer,  AnnalesTypographid,  Index, 
suspected  Protestant,  was,  of  course,  not 

Z  G  *d 
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and  influenced,  aocording  to  some,  by  the  fedse  interpre- 
tations of  the  rabbins,  is  more  intelligible.  Two  of  the 
most  learned  and  candid  Bomanists,  Hnet  and  Simon, 
give  it  a  decided  preference  over  the  version  of  PagnixLus. 
Another  translation  by  Leo  Juda  and  Bibliander,  at 
Zurich  in  1543,  though  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Munster,  deviates  too  much  &om  the  literal  sense. 
This  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545  by  Bobert  Stepbiens, 
with  notes  attributed  to  Vatable.« 

40.  The  earliest  Protestant  translation  in  Frencb.  is 
French  traiiA-  that  by  Olivctan  at  Neufchatel  in  1535.  It  has 
latioDs.  been  said  that  Calvin  had  some  share  in  this 
edition,  which,  however,  is  of  little  value,  except  from 
its  scarcity,  if  it  be  true  that  the  text  of  the  version 
from  the  Vulgate  by  Faber  Stapulensis  has  been  merely 
retouched.  Faber  had  printed  this,  in  successive  por- 
tions, some  time  before ;  at  first  in  France ;  but  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  in  1525,  having  prohibited  his 
translation,  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
press  of  Antwerp.  This  edition  of  Faber  appeared 
several  times  during  the  present  period.  The  French 
Bible  of  Louvain,  which  is  that  of  Faber,  revised  by 
the  command^ of  Charles  Y.,  appeared  as  a  new  transla- 
tion in  1550.^ 

«  Simon,  Hiat  Grit  du  V.  T.;  Biogr.  h  Simon,  Hist  Grit  du  V.  T. ;  Biogr. 
Uniy. ;  Eichhom,  v.  566  et  post ;  Andrte,  Univ. ;  Eichhom,  t.  665  et  post ;  Andres, 
xix  166.  xix.l6S. 
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OHAPTEB    VII. 

HISTORY  OF  SPECULATIVE,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
AND  OF  JURISPRUDENCE,  IN  EUROPE,  FROM  1620  TO  1660. 


Sect.  I.     1520-1650. 

SpecuktiYe  Philosophy. 

1,  Under  this  head  we  shall  comprehend  not  only  what 
passes  by  the  loose,  yet  not  unintelligible  ap- 
pellation, metaphysics,  but  those  theories  upon  Shaded 
the  nature  of  things,  which,   resting  chiefly  ^^^^^ 
upon  assumed  dogmas,  could  not  justly  be  re- 
duced to  the  division  of  physical  science.     The  distinc* 
tion  may  sometimes  be  open  to  cavil,  but  every  man  of 
a  reflecting  mind  will  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of 
a  rigorous  classification  of  books.     The  science  of  logic, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  too  many  partitions, 
but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  connexion,  in  this  period 
of  literature,  with  speculative  philosophy,  will  be  com- 
prised in  the  same  department. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  old  scholastic  phi- 
losophy,  tlie  barbarous  and  unprofitable  dis- 
putations which  occupied  the  universities  of  fejrof^ 
Europe  for  some  hundred  years,  would  not  have  "hiioe?  h 
endured  much  longer  against  the  contempt  of       ^^^  ^' 
Sb  more  enlightened  generation.     Wit  and  reason,  learn- 
ing and  religion,  combined  their  forces  to  overthrow  the 
idols  of  the  schools.    They  had  no  advocates  able  enough 
to  say  much  in  their  favour ;  but  established  possession, 
and  that  inert  force  which  ancient  prejudices  retain, 
even  in  a  revolutionary  age,  especially  when  united  with 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  rendered  the  victory'  of 
good  sense  and  real  philosophy  very  slow. 
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3.  The  defenders  of  scholastic  disputation  availed 
It  is  BOA-  themselves  of  the  commonplace  plea,  that  its 
toined  by  abuscff  fumished  no  conclusion  against  its  nse. 
sittJTand'^  The  barbaronsness  of  its  terminology  might 
regulars.  \^  ]j^  some  measure  discarded ;  the  questions 
which  had  excited  ridicule  might  be  abandoned  to  their 
fate ;  but  it  was  still  contended  that  too  much  of  theo- 
logy was  involved  in  the  schemes  of  school  philosophy 
erected  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  church  to  be  sacrificed 
for  heathen  or  heretical  innovations.  The  universities 
adhered  to  their  established  exercises ;  and  though  these, 
except  in  Spain,  grew  less  active,  and  provoked  less 
emulation,  they  at  least  prevented  the  introduction  of 
any  more  liberal  course  of  study.  But  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  scholastic  philosophy,  which  became,  in  reality 
or  in  show,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  genuine  authority 
of  Aristotle,  than  it  could  have  been,  while  his  writings 
were  unknown  or  ill-translated,  were  found,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  among  the  Dominican  or  Franciscan 
orders,  to  whom  the  Jesuits,  inferior  to  none  in  acute- 
ness,  lent,  in  process  of  time,  their  own  very  powerful 
aid.'  Spain  was,  above  all  countries,  and  that  for  a  very 
long  time,  the  asylum  of  the  schoolmen ;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  one  among  many  causes  which  have  ex- 
cluded, as  we  may  say,  the  writers  of  that  kingdom, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  from  the  catholic  communion 
of  ^hiropean  literature. 

4.  These  men,  or  many  of  them,  at  least  towards  the 
Commeiw  ^^^^^^  ^^  *^®  centuTy,  were  acquainted  with 
tatoreon  the  Writings  of  Aristotle.  But  commenting 
Aristotie.  ^pQjj  ^-^Q  Qj.^gt  ^^^^^  ^^j  divided  it  into  the 

smallest  fiigments,  gave  each  a  syllogistic  form,  and 
converted  every  proposition  into  a  complex  series  of 
reasonings,  till  they  ended,  says  Buhle,  in  an  endless 
and  insupportable  verbosity.  "  In  my  own  labours  upon 
Aristotle,"  he  proceeds,  **  Ihave  sometimes  had  recourse, 
in  a  difi&cult  passage,  to  these  scholastic  commentators, 
but  never  gained  anything  else  by  my  trouble  than  an 
unpleasant  confusion  of  ideas  ;  the  little  there  is  of  value 
being  scattered  and  buried  in  a  chaos  of  endless  words."** 


*  Brucker,  Iv.  iiY  et  post.    Buhle  has  drawn  copiously  from  bis  predeceoor,  VL 
44«-  b  11.  417. 
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5.  Tlie  scholafitic  method  had  the  refonners  both  of 
religion  and  literature  against  it.  One  of  the  ^ 
most  strenuous  of  the  latter  was  Ludovicus  viveson 
Vivos,  in  his  great  work,  De  corruptis  artibus  schoi^tics. 
et  tradendis  fisciplinis.  Though  the  main  object  of 
this  is  the  restoration  of  what  were  called  the  studies  of 
humanity  (himianiores  •  literse),  which  were  ever  found 
incompatible  with  the  old  metaphysics,  he  does  not  fail 
to  lash  the  schoolmen  directly  in  parts  of  this  long 
treatise,  so  that  no  one,  according  to  Brucker,  has  seen 
better  their  weak  points,  or  struck  them  with  more 
effect.  Vivos  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  and  at  one  time 
preceptor  to  the  princess  Mary  in  England.* 

6.  In  the  report  of  the  visitation  of  Oxford,  ordered 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1535,  contempt  for  the  scho-  contem  lof 
lastic  philosophy  is  displayed  in  the  triumphant  than  m*  ^ 
tone  of  conquerors.  Henry  himself  had  been  E»»8i*««i- 
an  admirer  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  the  recent  breach 
with  the  see  of  Kome  made  it  almost  necessary  to  declare 
against  the  schoolmen,  its  steadiest  adherents.  And  the 
lovers  of  ancient  learning,  as  well  as  the  favourers  of 
the  Eeformation,  were  gaining  ground  in  the  English 
government.** 

7.  But  while  the  subtle,  though  unprofitable,  ingenuity 
of  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  was  giving  way,   y^^^^ 
the  ancient  philosophy,  of  which  that  of  the  tion  for 
scholastic  doctors  was  a  corruption,  restored  in  -^^*®^®- 
its  genuine  lineaments,  kept  possession  of  the  field  with 
almost  redoubled  honour.      What  the  doctors  of  the 
middle  ages  had  been  in  theology,  that  was  Aristotle  in 
all  physical  and  speculative  science;  and  the  church 
admitted  him  into  an  alliance  of  dependency  for  her  own 
service.    The  Platonic  philosophy,  to  which  the  patron- 

<=  Brucker,  iv.  91.   Meiners  (Vergleich.  the  last  of  the  civil  law.    Thus,  on  every 

der  Sitten,  ii.  Y30-755)  has  several  ex-  side  except  theology,  which  he  certainly 

tracts  f^rom  Vives  as  to  the  scholasticism  did  not  mean  to  represent  as  standing  in 

of  the  beginning  of  this  century.     He  no  need   of  correction,  he  wages  war 

was  placed  by  some  of  his  contempo-  against  the  universities  and  their  system, 

raries  in  a  triumvirate  with  Erasmus  —1842.] 

and  Budffius.    [This  treatise  of  Vives  is  d  Wood's  Hist  of  University  of  Ox- 

in  seven  books.    The  first  is  general;  ford.  'Hie  passage  wherein  Antony  Wood 

the  second  treats  of  the  corrupt  teaching  deplores  the  "  setting  Duns  in  Bocaido  " 

of  grammar;   the  third  of  logic;   the  has   been   often  quoted  by  those  who 

fourth  of  rhetoric;  the  fifth  of  medicine  make  merry  with  the  lamentationa  of 

and  mathematics;  the  sixth  of  ethics;  ignorance. 
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age  of  the  Medici  and  the  writings  of  Ficinus  had  given 
countenance  in  the  last  century,  was  much  fallen,  nor 
had,  at  this  particular  time,  any  known  supporters  in 
Europe.  Those  who  turned  their  minds  to  physical 
knowledge,  while  they  found  little  to  their  purpose  in 
Plato,  were  furnished  by  the  rival  school  with  many- 
confident  theories  and  some  useful  truth.  Nor  "was 
Aristotle  without  adherents  among  the  conspicuous  cul- 
tivators of  polite  literature,  who  willingly  paid  that 
deference  to  a  sage  of  Greece,  which  they  blushed  to 
show  for  a  barbarian  dialectician  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. To  them  at  least  he  was  indebted  for  appearing 
in  a  purer  text,  and  in  more  accurate  versions ;  nor  was 
the  criticism  of  the  sixteenth  century  more  employed  on 
any  other  writer.  By  the  help  of  philology,  as  her 
boimden  handmaid,  philosophy  trimmed  afresh  her 
lamp.  The  true  peripatetic  system,  according  to  so 
competent  a  judge  as  Buhle,  was  first  made  known  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the 
new  disciples  of  Aristotle,  endeavouring  to  possess  them- 
selves of  ihe  spirit  as  well  as  literal  sense  of  his  posi- 
tions, prepared  the  way  for  a  more  advanced  generation 
to  poise  their  weight  in  the  scale  of  reason.* 

8.  The  name  of  Aristotle  was  sovereign  in  the  con- 
tinental universities;  and  the  union -between 
^etench-  ^.^  pj^iiQgQpjiy^  qj.  what  bore  that  title,  and  the 
«>'"*t«-  church,  appeared  so  long  established,  that  they 
°*"*^  '  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Luther  accord- 
ingly, in  the  commencement  of  the  Keformation,  in- 
veighed against  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  metaphysics, 
or  rather  against  those  sciences  themselves ;  nor  was 
Melanchthon  at  that  time  much  behind  him.  But  time 
ripened  in  this,  as  it  did  in  theology,  the  disciple's  ex- 
cellent understanding ;  and  he  even  obtained  influence 
enough  over  the  master  to  make  him  retract  some  of  that 
invective  against  philosophy,  which  at  first  threatened 
to  bear  down  all  human  reason.  Melanchthon  became  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  Aristotle,  in  opposition  to  all 
other  ancient  philosophy.  He  introduced  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  to  which  all  Protestant  Germany 
looked  up,  a  scheme  of  dialectics  and  physics,  foimded 

«  Buhle,  il.  462. 
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upon  the  peripatetic  school,  but  improved,  aa  Buhle  tells 
us,  by  his  own  acuteness  and  knowledge.  Thus  in  his 
books  logic  is  taught  with  a  constant  reference  to 
rhetoric ;  and  the  physical  science  of  antiquity  is  en- 
larged by  all  that  had  been  added  in  astronomy  and 
physiology.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  authority 
of  Scripture  waa  always  resorted  to  as  controlling  a  phi- 
losophy which  had  been  considered  un&vourable  to 
natural  religion/ 

9.  I  will  not  contend,  after  a  very  cursory  inspection 
of  this  latter  work  of  Melanchthon,  against  the  j,^^^ 
elaborate  panegyric  of  Buhle ;  but  I  cannot  phuosophi. 
think  the  Initia  Doctrinee  Physicaa  much  calcu-  ^^  treatises. 
lated  to  advance  the  physical  sciences.  He  insists  very 
fully  on  the  influence  of  the  stars  in  producing  events 
which  we  call  fortuitous,  and  even  in  moulding  the 
human  character— a  prejudice  under  which  this  eminent 
man  is  well  known  to  have  laboured.  Melanchthon 
argues  sometimes  &om  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  some- 
times from  a  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  strange  conclusions.  Another  treatise,  entitled 
De  anirn^,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  extolled  by  Buhle 
as  comprehending  not  only  the  psychology  but  iiie  phy- 
siology also  of  man,  and  as  having  rendered  great  service 
in  the  age  for  which  it  was  written.  This  universality 
of  talents,  and  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to  the  ethics 
and  dialectics  of  Melanchthon,  enhanced  his  high  repu- 
tation ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  influence  of  so  great 
a  name  should  have  secured  the  preponderance  of  the  . 
Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Ger- 
many for  more  than  a  century. 

10.  The  treatise  of  the  most  celebrated  Aristotelian 
of  his  age,  Pomponatius,  on  the  immortality  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  soul,  has  been  already  mentioned.   In  1525  Uansof 
he  published  two  books,  one  on  incantations,  the  ^^y* 
other  on  fate  and  freewill.  They  are  extremely  scarce,  but, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Brucker,  indicate  a  scheme 
of  philosophy  by  no  means  friendly  to  religion.*    I  do 
not  find  any  other  of  the  Aristotelian  school  who  falls 
within  the  present  thirty  years  of  sufficient  celebrity  to 
deserve  mention  in  this  place.     But  the  Italian  Ansto- 

f  Buhle,  ii  427.  8  Brucker,  iv.  166. 
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telians  were  divided  into  two  classes — one,  to  which 
Pomponatius  belonged,  following  the  interpretation  of 
the  ancient  Greek  scholiasts,  especially  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisea ;  the  other,  that  of  the  ikmous  Spanish  philo- 
sopher of  the  twelfth  centtuy,  Averroes,  who  may  rather 
be  considered  an  heresiarch  in  the  peripatetic  church 
than  a  genuine  disciple  of  its  founder.  The  leading 
tenet  of  Averroism  was  the  numerical  unity  of  the  soul 
of  mankind,  notwithstanding  its  partition  among  mil- 
lions of  living  individuals.**  This  proposition,  which  it 
may  seem  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  which  Buhle 
deems  a  misapprehension  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  na- 
tural enough  to  one  who  read  him  in  a  bad  Arabic  ver- 
sion, is  so  far  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  contains  the  germ 
of  an  atheistical  philosophy,  which  spread  far,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and 
in  the  seventeenth. 

11.  Meantime  the  most  formidable  opposition  to  the 
UnivCTHity  authority  of  Aristotle  sprang  up  in  the  very 
of  Paria.     centre  of  his  dominions — a  conspiracy  against 

the  sovereign  in  his  court  itsell  For  as  no  universi^ 
had  been  equal  in  renown  for  scholastio  acuteness  to 
that  of  Paris,  there  was  none  so  tenacious  of  its  ancient 
discipline.  The  very  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  a 
dangerous  innovation  in  the  eyes  of  its  rulers,  which 
they  sought  to  restrain  by  the  intervention  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Yet  here,  in  their  own  schools,  the  ancient 
routine  of  dialectics  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  an  auda- 
cious hand. 

12.  Peter  Eamus  (Eam^e),  a  man  of  great  natural 
New  logic  acuteness,  an  intrepid,  though  too  arrogant  a 
of  Ramus,  spirit,  and  a  sincere  lover  of  truth,  having  ac- 
quired a  considerable  knowledge  of  languages  as  well  as 
philosophy  in  the  university,  where  he  originally  filled, 
it  is  said,  a  menial  office  in  one  of  the  colleges,  began 
publicly  to  attack  the  Aristotelian  method  of  logic,  by 
endeavouring  to  substitute  a  new  system  of  his  own. 
He  had  been  led  to  ask  himself,  he  tells  us,  after  three 
years  passed  in  the  study  of  logic,  whether  it  had  ren- 
dered him  more  conversant  with  facts,  more  fluent  in 
speech,  more  quick  in  poetry,  wiser,  in  short,  any  way 

t!  See  Bayle,  Averroes,  note  E,  to  which  I  omitted  to  refer  on  a  fonner  mentkm 
of  Che  subject,  p.  201. 
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than  it  had  found  him ;  and  being  compelled  to  answer 
all  this  in  the  negative,  he  was  put  on  considering 
whether  the  fault  were  in  himseK  or  in  his  course  of 
study.  Before  he  could  be  quite  satisfied  as  to  this 
question,  he  fell  accidentally  upon  reading  some  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  in  which,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  he 
found  a  species  of  logic  very  unlike  the  Aristotelian,  and 
far  more  apt,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  confirmation  of  truth. 
From  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  from  his  own  ingenious 
mind,  Eamus  framed  a  scheme  of  dialectics,  which  im- 
mediately shook  the  citadel  of  the  Stagirite ;  and,  though 
in  itself  it  did  not  replace  the  old  philosophy,  contri- 
buted very  powerfully  to  its  ultimate  decline.  The 
Institutiones  Dialecticae  of  Eamus  were  published  in 
1543. 

13.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  he  met  with  the 
strenuous  opposition  which  awaits  such  innova-  J^^^^^ 
tors.  The  university  laid  their  complamt  before  with  unfair 
the  parliament  of  Paris ;  the  king  took  it  out  *"»*»«»*• 
of  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  and  a  singular  trial  was 
awarded  as  to  the  merits  of  the  rival  systems  of  logic, 
two  judges  being  nominated  by  Goveanus,  the  prominent 
accuser  of  Ramus,  two  by  himself,  and  a  fifth  by  the 
king.  Francis,  it  seems,  tiiough  fevourable  to  the  clas- 
sical scholars,  whose  wishes  might  generally  go  against 
the  established  dialectics,  yet,  perhaps  from  connecting 
this  innovation  with  those  in  religion,  took  the  side  of 
the  university ;  and  after  a  regular  hearing,  though,  as 
is  alleged,  a  very  partial  one,  the  majority  of  the  judges 
pronouncing  an  unfavourable  decision,  Eamus  was  pro- 
hibited from  teaching,  and  his  book  was  suppressed. 
This  prohibition,  however,  was  taken  off  a  few  years 
afterwards,  and  his  popularity  as  a  lecturer  in  rhetoric 
gave  umbrage  to  the  university.  It  was  not  till  some  time 
afterwards  that  his  system  spread  over  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent.' 

14.  Eamus  has  been  once  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon, 
certainly  no  bigot  to  Aristotle,  with  much  contempt,  and 

i  Launoy  de  vaiiA  Aristot.  fortnna  in  that  the  trial  was  oondocted  with  much 

Acad.  Paris.    The  sixth  stage  of  Arts-  nnfaimessand  violence,  p.  112.    Seeal^o 

totle's  fortune  Lannoy  reckons  to  be  the  Bruclcer,  v.  548-583,  for  a  copious  account 

Bamean  controversy,  and  the  victory  of  of  Ramus ;  and  Bnble,  U.  579-602  ;  also 

the   Greek  philosopher.     He  quotes  a  Bayle. 
passage  tnm  Omer  Talon,  which  shows 
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another  time  with  limited  piaifie.^  It  is,  however,  gene- 
rally admitted  by  critical  historians  of  philosophy,  that 
Its  meritt  ^®  Conferred  material  obligations  on  science  by 
«Qd  chA-  decrying  the  barbarous  logic  of  the  schoolmen, 
wcter.  What  are  the  merits  of  his  own  method  is  a 
different  question.  It  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
more  popular  and  convenient  than  that  in  use.  He  treated 
logic  as  merely  the  art  of  arguing  to  others,  ars  disserendi ; 
and,  not  imnaturally  from  this  definition,  comprehended 
in  it  much  that  the  ancients  had  placed  in  the  province 
of  rhetoric,  the  invention  and  disposition  of  proo&  in  dis- 
course. 

15.  *'K  we  compare,"  says  Buhle,  "the  logic  of 
Buhie'B  M>  Bamus  with  that  which  was  previously  in  use, 
count  of  it.  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  its  superiority. 
K  we  judge  of  it  by  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the 
science  itself  and  the  degree  of  perfection  it  has  attained 
in  the  hands  of  modem  writers,  we  shall  find  but  an 
imperfect  and  feiulty  attempt."  Eamus  neglected,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  reason  to  other  taucvl- 
ties  of  the  mind,  the  sources  of  error,  and  the  best  means 
of  obviating  them,  the  precautions  necessary  in  forming 
and  examining  our  judgments.  His  rules  display  the 
pedantry  of  system  as  much  as  those  of  the  Aristo- 
telians." 

16.  As  the  logic  of  Bamus  appears  to  be  of  no  more 
direct  utility  than  that  of  Aristotle  in  assisting  us  to 
determine  the  absolute  truth  of  propositions,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  satisfy  Lord  Bacon,  so  perhaps  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  sjdlogisms,  which 
indeed,  on  a  less  extended  scale  than  in  Aristotle,  form 
part  of  the  Bamean  dialectics.  Like  all  those  who  as- 
sailed the  authority  of  Aristotle,  he  kept  no  bounds  in 
depreciating  his  works,  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  public, 

^  Hooker  also  says  with  severe  irony :  thereby  restrained  into  sach  generalities 
••  In  the  poverty  of  that  other  new-  as,  everywhere  offering  themselves,  are 
devised  aid,  two  things  there  are  not-  apparent  unto  men  of  the  weakest  om- 
witbstanding  singular.  Of  marvellous  oelt  that  need  be;  so  as,  following  the 
quick  despatch'  it  is,  and  doth  show  them  rules  and  precepts  thereof,  we  may  find 
that  have  it  as  much  almost  in  three  it  to  be  an  art,  which  teacheth  the  way 
days  as  if  it  had  dwelt  threescore  years  of  speedy  discourse,  and  restraineth  the 
with  them,"  &c.  Again:  *'  Because  the  mind  of  man.  that  it  may  not  wax  over- 
curiosity  of  man's  wit  doth  many  times  wise."  Ekxles.  PoL  i.  ^  6. 
with  peril  wade  farther  in  the  search  of  "^  Buhle,  U.  593, 695. 
things  than  were  convenient^  the  same  is 
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and  especially  yotmger  students,  will  pass  more  readilj 
from  admiration  to  contempt,  than  to  a  qualified  estima^ 
tion,  of  any  famous  man. 

17.  While  Bamus  was  assaulting  the  stronghold  of 
Aristotelian  despotism,  the  syllogistic  method 
of  argumentation,  another  province  of  that  ex-  "*** 
tensive  empire,  its  physical  theory,  was  invaded  by.  a 
still  more  audacious,  and  we  must  add,  a  much  more 
unworthy  innovator,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus.  Though 
few  of  tbis  extraordinary  person's  writings  were  pub- 
lished before  the  middle  of  the  century,  yet  as  he  died 
in  1541,  and  his  disciples  began  very  early  to  promulgate 
his  theories,  we  may  introduce  his  name  more  appro- 
priately in  tiiis  than  in  any  later  period.  The  system, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Paracelsus  had  a  primary  re- 
gard to  medicine,  which  he  practised  with  lie  boldness 
of  a  wandering  empiric.  It  wcub  not  imusual  in  Germany 
to  carry  on  this  profession ;  and  Paracelsus  employed  his 
youth  in  casting  nativities,  practising  chiromancy,  and 
exhibiting  chemical  tricks.  He  knew  very  little  Latin, 
and  his  writings  are  as  unintelligible  &om  their  style  as 
their  substance.  Yet  he  was  not  without  acuteness  in 
his  own  profession ;  and  his  knowledge  of  pharmaceutic 
chemistry  was  fSar  beyond  that  of  his  age.  Upon  this 
real  advantage  he  founded  those  extravagant  theorieid 
which  attracted  many  ardent  minds  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  were  afterwards  woven  into  new  schemes 
of  fisincifiil  philosophy.  His  own  models  were  the  oriental 
reveries  of  the  Cabbala,  and  thetheosophy  of  the  mystics. 
He  seized  hold  of  a  notion  which  easily  seduces  the  ima- 
gination of  those  who  do  not  ask  for  rational  proof, 
that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  between  the  macrocosm, 
as  they  called  it,  of  external  nature,  and  the  microcosm 
of  man.  This  harmony  and  parallelism  of  all  things,  he 
maintains,  can  only  be  made  known  to  us  by  divine 
revelation ;  and  hence  all  heathen  philosophy  has  been 
erroneous.  The  key  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  in 
the  Scriptures  only,  studied  by  means  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  communicating  an  interior  light  to  the  contempla- 
tive soul.  So  great  an  obscurity  reigns  over  the  writings 
of  Paracelsus,  which,  in  Latin  at  least,  are  not  originally 
his  own,  for  he  had  but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  that 
language,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  his 
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opinions,  espeoially  as  he  affects  to  use  words  in  senses 
imposed  by  Hmself :  the  development  of  his  physical 
system  consisted  in  an  accumulation  of  chemical  theorems, 
none  of  which  are  conformable  to  soimd  philosophy.' 

18.  A  mixture  of  fiEmaticism  and  imposture  is  veiy 
His  impoa-  Palpable  in  Paracelsus,  as  in  what  he  calls  his 
^<^o*  Gabalistio  art,  which  produces  by  imagination 
and  natural  fidth,  "  per  fidem  naturalem  ingenitam,"  all 
magical  operations,  and  coimterfeits  by  these  means 
whatever  we  see  in  the  external  world.  Man  has  a 
sidereal  as  well  as  material  body,  an  astral  element, 
which  all  do  not  partake  in  equal  degrees ;  and  there- 
fore the  power  of  magic,  which  is  in  fact  the  power  of 
astral  properties,  or  of  producing  those  effects  which  the 
stars  naturally  produce,  is  not  equally  attainable  by  all. 
This  astral  element  of  the  body  survives  for  a  time  after 
death,  and  explains  the  apparition  of  dead  persons ;  but 
in  this  state  it  is  subject  to  those  who  possess  the  art  of 
magic,  which  is  then  called  necromancy. 

19.  P«iracelsus  maintained  the  animation  of  every- 
and  extra-  thing ;  all  minerals  both  feed  and  render  their 
vagances.  fgod.  And  besides  this  life  of  every  part  of 
nature,  it  is  peopled  with  spiritual  beings,  inhabitants 
of  the  four  elements,  subject  to  disease  and  death  like 
man.  These  are  the  silvains  (sylphs),  imdines,  or 
nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salamanders.  It  is  thus  observable 
that  he  first  gave  these  names,  which  rendered  after- 
wards the  Rosicruoian  fables  so  celebrated.  These  live 
with  man,  and  sometimes,  except  the  salamanders,  bear 
children  to  him ;  they  know  future  events,  and  reveal 
them  to  us ;  they  are  also  guardians  of  hidden  treasures, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  their  means.**  I  may  perhaps 
have  said  too  much  about  paradoxes  so  absurd  and  men- 
dacious ;  but  literature  is  a  garden  of  weeds  as  well  as 
flowers ;  and  Paracelsus  forms  a  link  in  the  history  of 
opinion,  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

20.  The  sixteenth  century  was  fertile  in  men,  like 
Cornelius  Paracelsus,  full  of  arrogant  pretensions,  and 
Agrippa.      eager  to  substitute  their  own  dogmatism  for 

■*  Brucker,  iv.  646-684,  has  copiously    which  I  me  in  the  French  tnuoalatian. 
descanted  on  the  theosophy  of  Paracelsus;    Buhle  is  very  brief  in   this  instance, 
and  a  still  more  enlai^^  account  of  it    though  he  has  a  general  partiality  to 
will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of   msrstical  rhapsodies. 
Sprengel'8  Oeschichte  der  Arzneykunste,  w    °  Sprengel,  ill.  305. 
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tliat  they  endeavoured  to  overthrow.  They  are,  com- 
pared with  Aristotle,  like  the  .  ephemeral  demagogues 
who  start  up  to  a  power  they  abuse  as  well  as  usurp  on 
the  overthrow  of  some  ancient  tyranny.  One  of  these 
was  Cornelius  Agrippa,  chiefly  remembered  by  the 
legends  of  his  magical  skill.  Agrippa  had  drunk  deep 
at  the  turbid  streams  of  cabbalistic  philosophy,  which 
had  already  intoxicated  two  men  of  far  greater  merit, 
and  bom  for  greater  purposes,  Picus  of  Mirandola  and 
Eeuchlin.  The  treatise  of  Agrippa  on  occult  philosophy 
is  a  rhapsody  of  wild  theory  and  juggling  falsehood.  It 
links,  however,  the  theosophy  of  Paracelsus  and  the 
later  sect  of  Behmenists  with  an, oriental  lore,  venerable 
in  some  measure  for  its  antiquity,  and  full  of  those  as- 
pirations of  the  soul  to  break  her  limits,  and  withdraw 
herself  from  the  dominion  of  sense,  which  soothed,  in 
old  time,  the  reflecting  hours  of  many  a  solitary  sage  on 
the  Ganges  and  the  Oxus.  The  Jewish  doctors  had 
borrowed  much  from  this  eastern  source,  and  especially 
the  leading  principle  of  their  Cabbala,  the  emanation  of 
all  finite  being  from  the  infinite.  But  this  philosophy 
was  in  all  its  successive  stages  mingled  with  arbitrary, 
if  not  absurd,  notions  as  to  angelic  and  demoniacal  in- 
telligences, till  it  reached  a  climax  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

21.  Agrippa,  evidently  the  precursor  of  Paracelsus, 
builds  las  pretended  philosophy  on  the  four  gj^ 
elements,  by  whose  varying  forces  the  pheeno-  tended 
mena  of  the  world  are  chiefly  produced ;  yet  P^iosop^^y* 
not  altogether,  since  there  are  occult  forces  of  greater 
efficacy  than  the  elementary,  and  which  are  derived  from 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  from  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  The  mundane  spirit  actuates  every  being,  but  in 
different  degrees,  and  gives  life  and  form  to  each ;  form 
being  derived  from  the  ideas  which  the  Deity  has 
empowered  his  intelligent  ministers,  as  it  were  by  the 
use  of  his  seal,  to  impress.  A  scale  of  being,  that 
fundamental  theorem  of  the  emanative  philosophy,  con- 
nects the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  things  ;  and  hence 
arises  the  power  of  magic ;  for  all  things  have,  by  their 
concatenation,  a.  sympathy  with  those  above  and  below 
them,  as  sound  is  propagated  along  a  string.  But  besides 
these  natural  relations,  which  the  occult  philosophy 
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brings  to  ligbt,  it  teaches  tis  also  how  to  propitiate  and 
influence  the  intelligences,  mundane,  angelic,  or  demo- 
niacal, which  people  the  universe.  This  is  best  done 
by  fumigations  with  ingredients  corresponding  to  their 
respective  properties.  They  may  even  thus  be  subdued, 
and  rendered  subject  to  man.  The  demons  are  clothed 
with  a  material  body,  and  attached  to  the  different 
elements;  they  always  speak  Hebrew,  as  the  oldest 
tongue.P  It  would  be  trifling  to  give  one  moment's 
consideration  to  this  gibberish,  were  it  not  evidently 
connected  with  superstitious  absurdities,  that  enchainedL 
the  mind  of  Europe  for  some  generations.  We  see  the 
credence  in  witchcraft  and  spectral  appearances,  in 
astrology  and  magical  charms,  in  demoniacal  possessions, 
those  fruitful  springs  of  infiatuation,  wretchedness,  and 
crime,  sustained  by  an  impudent  parade  of  metaphysical 
philosophy.  The  system  of  Agrippa  is  the  mere  creed 
of  magical  imposture,  on  which  Paracelsus,  and  still  more 
Jacob  Behmen,  grafted  a  sort  of  religious  mysticism. 
But  in  their  general  influence  these  theories  were  still 
more  pernicious  than  the  technical  pedantry  of  the 
schools.  A  Venetian  monk,  Francis  Georgius,  published 
a  scheme  of  blended  Cabbalistic  and  Platonic,  or  Neo- 
Platonic,  philosophy  in  1525;  but  having  no  collateral 
pretensions  to  fame,  like  some  other  worshippers  of  the 
same  phantom,  he  can  only  be  found  in  the  historians  of 
obsolete  paradoxes.** 

22.  A^ppahasleft,  among  other  forgotten  productions, 
Hisscepti.  a  treatise  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  sciences, 
cai  treatise,  which  Served  in  some  measure  to  promote  a 
sceptical  school  of  philosophy ;  no  very  unnatural  result 
of  such  theories  as  he  had  proposed.  It  is  directed  against 
the  imperfections  sufficiently  obvious  in  most  depart- 
ments of  science,  but  contains  notMng  which  has  not 
been  said  more  ably  since  that  time.  It  is  remarkable  that 
he  contradicts  much  that  he  had  advanced  in  favonr  of 
the  occult  philosophy,  and  of  the  art  of  Eaymond  Ltilly.' 

23.  A  man  far  superior  to  both  Agrippa  and  Para^ 
^^        celsus  was  Jerome  Cardan:    his  genius   -was 

quick,  versatile,,  fertile,  and  almost  proformd  ; 
yet  no  man  can  read  the  strange  book  on  his  own  life, 

P  Brucker,  Iv.  410 ;  Sprengel,  ilL  226 ;       «»  Brucker,  iv.  3Y4-386 ;  Buhle,  IL  367- 
Bahle,  iL  368.  r  Brucker,  Biihie. 
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wherein  he  describes,  or  pretends  to  describe,  his  extra- 
ordinary character,  without  suspecting  a  portion  of  in- 
sanity ;  a  suspicion  which  the  hypothesis  of  wilful  false- 
hood would,  considering  what  the  book  contains,  rather 
augment  than  diminish.  Cardan's  writings  are  extremely 
voluminous ;  the  chief  that  relate  to  general  philosophy 
are  those  entitled  De  subtilitate  et  varietate  rerum. 
Brucker  praises  these  for  their  vast  erudition,  supported 
by  innumerable  experiments  and  observations  on  nature, 
which  famish  no  tiifling  collection  of  fects  to  readers  of 
judgment ;  while  his  incoherence  of  ideas,  his  extrava- 
gance of  fancy,  and  confused  method,  have  rendered  him 
of  little  service  to  philosophy.  Cardan  professed  himseK 
a  stanch  enemy  of  AristoUe.* 


Sect.  H.     1520-1560. 

On  Moral  aad  Fblitical  Fhiloeophy. 


24.  By  moral  philosophy,  we  are  to  imderstand  not  only 
systems  of  ethics,  and  exhortations  to  virtue,  but  ^^^^ 
that  survey  of  the  nature  or  customs  of  mankind  ot  moral 
which  men  of  reflecting  minds  are  apt  to  take,   ^^^'^ 
and  by  which  they  become  qualified  to  guide  and  advise 
their  fellows.     The  influence  of  such  men,  through  the 
popularity  of  their  writings,  is  not  the  same  in  all  periods 
of  society ;  it  has  sensibly  abated  in  modem  times,  and 
is  chiefly  exercised  through  fiction,  or  at  least  a  more 
amusing  style  than  was  found  sufficient  for  our  fore- 
fJEithers ;  and  from  this  change  of  ^hion,  as  well  as  from 
the  advance  of  real  knowle^e,  and  the  greater  precision 
of  language,  many  oooks  once  famous  have  scarcely  re- 
tained a  place  in  our  libraries,  and  never  lie  on  our 
tables. 

•  Bmcker,  v.  86.    Caidan  had  much  of  AU  organised  bodies  he  held  to  be  ani- 

the  same  kind  of  sopentition  as  Para-  mated,  so  that  there  Is  no  principle 

celsos  and  Agrippa.    He  admits,  as  the  which  may  not  be  called  nature.    All  is 

basis  of  his  physical  philosophy,  a  aym-  ruled  by  the  properties  of  numbers, 

patby  between  the  heayenly  bodies  and  Heat  and  moisture  are   the  only  real 

our  own ;  not  only  general,  but  distribu-  qualities  in  nature ;  the  first  beUig  the 

tlve;  the  sun  being  in  harmony  with  the  formal,  the  second  the  material  cause  of 

heart,  the  moon  with  the  animal  Juices.  aU  things.   Sprengel,  UL  278. 
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is.  In  this  ckfis  of  literature,  good  writing,  each  at 
^^^^^^  least  as  at  the  time  appears  to  be  good,  has  al- 
of  CMti-  ways  been  the  condition  of  public  esteem.  They 
<^^^'  form  a  large  portion  of  the  classical  proee  in 
every  language.  And  it  is  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view 
that  several  of  the  most  distinguished  can  deserve  any 
mention  at  present.  None  was  more  renowned  in  Italy 
than  the  Cortegiano  of  Gastiglione,  the  first  edition  of 
which  is  in  1528.  We  here  €^d  both  the  gracefulness  of 
the  language  in  this,  perhaps  its  best  age,  and  the  rules 
of  polii^ed  life  in  an  Italian  court.  These,  indeed,  are 
ratner  &vourably  represented,  if  we  compare  them  wilh 
all  we  know  of  the  state  of  maimers  from  other  sources; 
but  it  can  be  no  reproach  to  the  author  that  he  raised  the 
standard  of  honourable  character  above  the  level  of  prac- 
tice. The  precepts,  however,  are  somewhat  trivial,  and 
the  expression  difluse ;  faults  not  a  little  characteristic 
of  his  contemporaries.  A  book  of  this  kind  that  is  serious 
without  depth  of  thought  or  warmth  of  feeling  cannot  be 
read  through  with  pleasure. 

26.  At  some  distance  below  Gastiglione  in  merit,  and 
equally  in  reputation,  we  may  place  the  dialogues  of 
Sperone  Speroni,  a  writer  whose  long  life  embraced  two 
ages  of  Italian  literature.  These  dialogues  belong  to  the 
first,  and  were  published  in  1644.  Such  of  them  as 
relate  to  moral  subjects,  which  he  treats  more  theoreti- 
cally than  Gastiglione,  are  solemn  and  dry ;  they  contain 
good  sense  in  good  language  ;  but  the  one  has  no  origi- 
nality, and  the  other  no  spirit. 

27.  A  Spanish  prelate  in  the  court  of  Gharles  obtained 
jj^j^^^  an  extraordinary  reputation  in  Europe  by  a 
reUoof  treatise  so  utterly  forgotten  at  present,  that 
Gnevara.  Bouterwek  has  even  omitted  his  name.  This 
was  Guevara,  author  of  Marco  AuJtelio,  or  the  Golden 
Book.  It  contains  several  feigned  letters  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  probably  in  a  credulous  age 
passed  for  genuine,  and  gave  vogue  to  the  book.  It  was 
continually  reprinted  in  different  languages  for  more 
than  a  century ;  scarce  any  book  except  the  Bible,  says 
Gasaubon,  has  been  so  much  translated  or  so  frequently  j 
printed.*    It  must  be  owned  that  Guevara  is  dull ;  but        | 

t  [This  was  afterwards  greatly  en-  Eelox  de  prindpes,  the  watdi  or  dial  of 
largfid  by   the  author,  and   the  title,   princes,  added  to  the  fanner.    TliAooa»' 
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he  wrote  in  the  infancy  of  Spanish  literatore.*"    It  is  fidr 
to  observe,  that  Guevara  seems  nnifomLly  a  friend  to 


terfeited  letters  ore  in  this  second  work 
interspersed  amidst  a  farrago  of  trite 
moral  and  religious  reflections. — 1842.] 

Bayle  speaks  of  Guevara's  Marco  An- 
ueUo  with  great  contempt;  its  reputation 
liad  doubtless  much  declined  before  that 
time. 

^  [The  account  of  Onevara  in  the 
former  edition,  though  conformable  to 
the  bibliographers,  stood  in  need  of  some 
correction,  which  the  learned  Dr.  W. 
West  of  Dublin  has  enabled  me  to  give. 
**  These  are  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Reloz  not  generally  known, 
which  satisfactorily  account  for  various 
enoneous  statements  that  have  been 
made  on  the  suttJect  by  writers  of  high 
authority.  The  fact  is  that  Guevara, 
about  the  year  1518,  commenced  a  life 
and  letters  of  M.  Aurelius,  wliich  pur- 
ported to  be  a  translation  of  a  Greek 
work  he  found  at  Florence.  Having 
some  time  afterwards  lent  this  in  MS. 
to  the  emperor,  it  was  surreptitiously 
copied,  and  printed,  as  he  informs  us 
himself,  first  in  Seville,  and  afterwards 
in  PortugaL  This  was  the  famom  Librro 
etureOt  or  Golden  Book,  which  for  more 
than  a  century  afterwards  was  so  very 
popular,  and  which  was  so  often  trans- 
lated. Guevara  hfanself  subsequently 
published  it  (1529),  with  considerable 
additions,  under  the  title  mentioned  by 
you,  but  still,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
forming  but  one  treatise.  An  Italian 
translation  of  this  was  published  hi 
Venice  in  1606,  and  there  is  also  a  Latin 
translation ;  but  it  was  never  so  popular, 
nor  BO  often  reprinted,  as  the  CK>lden 
Book,  its  original  fonn.  I  have  a  copy 
of  this  letter  in  the  original  Spanish, 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1529,  and  have 
seen  another,  printed  at  Toledo  in  1554, 
ao  that  even  after  the  author  published 
it  in  an  enlarged  and  altered  form,  it  was 
apparently  preferred.  The  English  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Golden  Boke  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Emperour  and  eloquent  Ora- 
tour,'  was  made  from  the  French  in  1532, 
by  Lord  Bemers,  the  translator  of  Frolp- 
aart  According  to  Lowndes  it  was  first 
printed  by  Berthelet  in  1534,  in  octavo. 
My  edition,  by  the  same  printer,  is  in 
quarto^  1539.    I  cannot  discover  from 


what  ¥Y«ncfa  translation  the  English  was 
made,  the  earliest  mentioned  by  Brunet 
being  1635.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
very  accurate,  as  the  Engliah,  though 
taken  from  the  Spanish  cmly  at  second 
hand,  through  the  French,  follows  it  so 
closely  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
literal  translation  made  dfrectly  fix>m  it 
I  have  likewise  the  Aldine  edition  of  the 
Italian  version  with  additions  (Venice, 
1546).  Antonio,  Watts,  and  Lowndes^ 
all  seem  to  have  been  unaware  of  the 
literary  liistory  of  the  two  works." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Dr.  West  ob- 
serves, that  the  evidence  of  his  statement 
is  easily  given  from  the  language  of  Gue- 
vara himself,  towards  the  conclusicm  of 
the  prologue  to  the  Belox  de  principes. 

The  following  passage  at  the  b^innlng 
of  an  edition  of  this  work  in  the  British 
Museum,  without  a  title-page,  but  re- 
ferred by  a  pencil  note  in  the  fly-leaf  to 
ihe  date  of  Seville,  1640,  will  confirm 
Dr.  West's  assertion:— 

Comienca  el  primero  libro  del  famosis- 
shno  emperador  Marco  Aurello  con  el 
Relox  de  principes  nuevamente  afiadldo, 
oompuesto  por  el  muy  reverendo  y  mag- 
nifico  sefior  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara, 
obispo  de  Gnadiz,  predicador  y  coronista 
del  emperador  y  rey  Don  Carlos  quinto 
deste  nombre ;  i  cuya  imperial  celsitad 
se  dirige  la  preseute  obra.  En  la  qual 
son  afiadidas  ciertas  cartas  del  emperador 
Marco  Aurelio,  que  si  quitaron  en  otras 
impresBlones  que  se  hizieron  antes  desfa, 
y  tractase  en  este  primero  libro  quanta 
excelenda  es  en  el  prlndpe  ser  bnen 
christiano,  y  quantos  males  se  sigue  de 
ser  tyranob 

The  second  book  is  aimounced  ss  fol- 
lows :— Comienca  el  segundo  libro  Uamado 
Belox  de  principes,  en  el  qUal  va  enoor- 
porado  otro  muy  £unoso  libro  Uamado 
Marco  Aurelio;  trata  el  autor  en  el  pre- 
seute libro  della  maneraque  los  principes 
y  grandes  sefiores  se  ban  de  aver  can 
sus  mi:^ere8,  y  de  oomo  ban  de  criar  A 
sushjjos. 

I  have  not  searched  for  the  numerous 
editions  of  the  Golden  Book,  but  one  in 
Spanish  (Antwerp,  1529),  which  I  have 
seen,  contains  only  the  original  fiction  of 
Marcus  AureUus,  without  the  Dial  of 
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good  and  just  goTemment,  and  that  he  probably  employs 
Boman  stories  as  a  screen  to  his  satire  on  the  abuses  of 
his  time.  Antonio  and  Bayle  censure  this  as  a  literary 
forgery  more  severely  than  is  quite  reasonable.  Andres 
extols  the  style  very  highly.* 

28.  Guevara  wrote  better,  or  more  pleasingly,  in  some 

other  moral  essays.  One  of  them,  Menosprecio 
precio  di  di  corto  y  alabauza  d'aldea,  indifferently  trans- 
«"•*«•  lated  into  English  by  Thomas  Tymme  in  1575, 

contains  some  eloquent  passages;  and  being  dictated' 
apparently  by  his  own  feelings  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
book-making,  is  far  superior  to  the  more  renowned  Marco 
Aurelio.  Antonio  blames  Guevara  for  affectation  of 
antithesis,  and  too  studious  a  desire  to  say  everything 
well.  But  this  sententious  and  antithetical  style  of  the 
Spanish  writers  is  worthy  of  our  attention ;  for  it  was 
imitated  by  their  English  admirers,  and  formed  a  style 
much  in  vogue  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
Thus,  to  take  a  very  short  specimen  from  Tymme's  trans- 
lation :  "  In  the  court,"  says  Guevara,  "  it  profits  littie 
to  be  wise,  forasmuch  as  good  service  is  soon  forgotten, 
friends  soon  fail,  and  enemies  augment,  the  nobility  doth 
forget  itself,  science  is  forgotten,  humility  despised,  truth 
cloaked  and  hid,  and  good  counsel  refused."  This  ela- 
borately condensed  antithetical  manner  cannot  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Italians,  of  whom  it  is  by  no  means 
a  distinguishing  feature. 

29.  Bouterwek  has  taken  notice  of  a  moral  writer  con- 
Pe,^  temporary  with  Guevara,  though  not  so  succes»- 
d'ouva.     fill  in  his  own  age,  Perez  d'Oliva.     Of  him 

Andres  says,  that  the  slight  specimen  he  has  left  in  his 
dialogue  on  the  dignity  of  man  displays  the  elegance, 
politeness,  and  vigour  of  his  style.     "  It  is  written,"  says 

Princes.    Dr.  West  is  probably  rig^t  in  in  ignorance  of  the  Acts  for  which  I  am 

supposing  that  the  former  was  the  cele-  indebted  to  my  learned  conespondent. — 

brsted  work  whidi  was  so  often  printed  1842.] 

thronghoat  Europe ;  bat  there  are  several       *  vlL  148.    In  1641  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 

editions  of  the  second  in  diflferent  Ian-  pnblished  *  The  image  of  gov^nment 

gnages.    One  in  Italian,  Venice,  1684,  compiled  of  the  acts  and  sentences  of 

contains  a  fourth  book,  purporting  to  be  Alexander  Severus,'  as  the  work  of  £n. 

the  genuine  work  of  Guevara,  and  trans-  colpius,  an  imaginary  secretary  to  that 

lated  from  the  Spanish  in  1662.     But  emperor.     Some  have  thought  this  ge- 

whether  this  appears  in  any  Spanish  edl-  nuine,  or  at  least  no  forgery  of  Eljrot's ; 

tion  I  do  not  know.  but  I  see  littte  reason  to  doubt  that  he 

The  account  given  of  Guevara  in  the  imitated  Guevara.  Fabric.  BibL  Lat.  and 

Blographie  UniverseUe  is  plainly  written  Herbert 
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Bouterwek,  *'  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner ;  the  ideas 
are  for  the  most  part  clearly  and  accurately  developed, 
and  the  oratorical  language,  particularly  where  it  is  ap- 
propriately introduced,  is  powerful  and  picturesque." ' 

30.  The  writings  of  Erasmus  are  very  much  dedicated 
to  the  inculcation  of  Christian  ethics.  The  Ethical 
Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani,  the  Lingua,  and,  writings  of 
above  all,  the  Colloquies,  which  have  this  pri-  aS^^ 
mary  object  in  view,  may  be  distinguished  from  i*»ci»ti»0O' 
the  rest.  The  Colloquies  are,  from  their  nature,  the  most 
sportive  and  amusing  of  his  works ;  the  language  of  Eras- 
mus has  no  prudery,  nor  his  moral  code,  though  strict, 
any  austerity  ;  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  his  piety  has 
no  superstition.  The  dialogue  is  short  and  pointed,  the 
characters  display  themselves  naturally,  the  ridicule  Mis 
in  general  with  skill  and  delicacy;  the  moral  is  not 
forced,  yet  always  in  view ;  the  manners  of  the  age,  in 
some  of  the  colloquies,  as  in  the  German  Inn,  are  hu- 
morously and  agreeably  represented.  Erasmus,  perhaps, 
in  later  times,  would  have  been  successful  as  a  comic 
writer.  The  works  of  Vivos  breathe  an  equally  pure 
spirit  of  morality.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  works 
of  this  class,  which,  valuable  as  they  are  in  their  ten- 
dency, form  too  much  the  staple  literature  of  every  ge- 
neration to  be  eniunerated  in  its  history.  The  treatise 
of  .Melanchthon,  Moralis  Philosophiad  Epitome,  stands  on 
different  grounds.  It  is  a  compendious  system  of  ethics, 
built  in  great  measure  on  that  of  Aristotle,  but  with  such 
variation  as  the  principles  of  Christianity,  or  his  own 
judgment,  led  him  to  introduce.  Hence,  though  he 
exhorts  young  students,  as  the  result  of  his  own  long 
reflection  on  the  subject,  to  embrace  the  Peripatetic 
theory  of  morals,  in  preference  to  those  of  the  Stoic  or 
Epicurean  school,*  and  contends  for  the  utility  of  moral 
philosophy,  as  part  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  exposition 
of  that  of  nature,  he  admits  that  the  reason  is  too  weak 
to  discern  the  necessity  of  perfect  obedience,  or  the  sin- 
fulness of  natural  appetite^'    In  this  epitome,  which  is 

f  Bouterwek,  p.  300 ;  Andr^,  vll.  140.  Peripatetica.    Pnefat  ad  Mor.  Fhiloe. 

■  Ego  vero  qni  has  sectarum  contro-  Epist  (1549.) 

yfeeOas  din  mTQtnmque  agitavi,  Svn  koX  *  LL,  p.  4.     The  following  paasage, 

MTw  <rri>4^wf,  nt  Plato  facere  praecipit,  taken  nearly  at  random,  may  serve  as  a 

valde  adhortor  adolescentalos,  ut  repndi-  fistir  specimen  of  Melanchthon's  style  :— 

atis  Stoicig  et  Eplcoreis,  amplectantar  Primmn  cum  necesse  sit  legem  Del, 
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for  from  servilely  following  the  Aristotelian  dogmas,  he 
declares  wholly  against  usnry,  less  wise  in  this  than 
Calvin,  and  asserts  the  magistrate's  right  to  pmiish 
heretics. 

61.  Sir  Thomsfi  Elyof  s  Governor,  published  in  1531, 
SirT.Eiyot'8  thongh  it  might  also  find  a  place  in  the  histoiy 
Oovenior.  of  political  philosophy  or  of  classical  literature, 
seems  best  to  fsdl  under  this  head — education  of  youth 
being  certainly  no  insignificant  province  of  moral  science. 
The  author  was  a  gentleman  of  good  fomily,  and  had 
been  employed  by  the  king  in  several  embassies.  The 
Biographia  Britannica  pronounces  him  *'  an  excellent 
grammarian,  poet,  rhetorician,  philosopher,  physician, 
cosmographer,  and  historian."  For  some  part  of  this 
sweeping  eulogy  we  have  no  evidence ;  but  it  is  a  high 
praise  to  have  been  one  of  our  earliest  English  writers*  of 
worth,  and  though  much  inferior  in  genius  to  sir  Thomas 
More,  equal  perhaps  in  learning  and  sagacity  to  any 
scholar  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  The  plan  of  sir 
Thomafl  Elyot  in  his  Governor,  as  laid  down  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  king,  is  bold  enough.  It  is  "to  describe 
in  our  vulgar  tongue  the  form  of  a  just  public  weal, 
which  matter  I  have  gathered  as  well  of  the  sayings  of 
most  noble  authors  Greek  and  Latin,  as  by  mine  own 
experience,  I  being  continually  pained  in  some  daily 
a£Gairs  of  the  public  weal  of  this  most  noble  reabn  almost 
from  my  childhood."  But  it  is  far  from  answering  to  this 
promise.  After  a  few  pages  on  the  superiority  of  regal 
over  every  other  government,  he  passes  to  the  subject  of 
education,  not  of  a  prince  only,  but  any  gentleman's  son, 
with  which  he  fills  up  the  rest  of  his  first  book. 

item  magistratanm  leges  BOflse,  at  disci-  potest,  quae  propius  ezprimat  virtatem 

plinam  tenesmus  ad  ooercendas  cupidl-  et  clarins  ob  oculos  ponat  spectantibus, 

tatos,  &cile  inteUigi  potest,  hanc  philo-  quam  hsec  doctrfna.     Qoare  ^|ii8  trac- 

■ophiam  etiam  prodesse.  qoaa  est  qtuedam  tatio  magnam  vim  habet  ad  exdtandofl 

dcmiestica  disciplina.  qua  com  demon-  animos  ad  amorem  lerom  honestarBin, 

Btrat  fontes  et  causas  vlrtatnm,  accendit  pnesertim  in  bonis  ac  mediocriboa   in« 

aoimos  ad  eanim  amorem ;  abeont  enim  genils.  p.  6. 

•tadia  in  mores,  atqne  hoc  magis  invi-  He  tacitly  retracts  in  this  treatiae  aU 

tantar  animi,  quia  quo  propius  aspici-  he  had  said  against  free-will  in  the  first 

mus  res  bonas.  eo  magis  Ipsas  et  admins  edition  of  the  Loci  Communes  ;  in  liac 

mur  et  amamus.     Hie  aatem  perfecta  quaestione  moderatio  adhibenda  est,  ne 

Dotltia  virtatis  queritur.     Neque  vero  quas'  amplectamur  opiniones  imniodaa.. 

dubinm  est,  quin.  ut  Plato  ait,  sapientia,  tas  in  utramque  partem,  que  ant  mori- 

8t  quod  ^us  simulacrum   manifestum  bus  officiant,  aut   beneficia  Christl  ob- 

in  oculos  incurreret,   aoenlmos  amores  scorent.  p.  34. 

excitaret     Nulla  autem   fingi  effigies  g 
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32.  This  contains  several  things  worthy  of  observation* 
He  advises  that  children  be  nsed  to  speak  Latin  sererity  of 
from  their  infancy,  and  either  learn  Latin  and  «iuc«tion. 
Greek  together,  or  begin  with  Greek.  Elyot  deprecates 
"  cruel  and  yrvas  schoolmasters,  by  whom  the  wits  of 
children  be  dtiUed,  whereof  we  need  no  better  author  to 
witness  than  daily  experience."  ^  All  testimonies  concur 
to  this  savage  ill-treatment  of  boys  in  the  schools  of  this 
period.  The  fierceness  of  the  Tudor  government,  the 
religious  intolerance,  the  polemical  brutality,  the  rigorous 
justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seem  to  have 
engendered  a  hardness  of  character,  which  displayed 
itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  when  it  did  not  even  reach 
the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant  cruelty.  Every  one 
knows  the  behaviour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey*s  parents  towards 
their  accomplished  and  admirable  child — ^the  slave  of 
their  temper  in  her  brief  life — ^tlie  victim  of  their  am- 
bition in  death.  The  story  told  by  Erasmus  Of  Colet  is 
also  a  little  too  trite  for  repetition.  The  general  fact  is 
indubitable ;  and  I  think  we  may  ascribe  much  of  the 
hypocrisy  and  disingenuousness,  which  were  so  unfor- 
tunately too  much  displayed  in  this  and  the  first  part  of 
tile  next  century,  to  the  rigid  scheme  of  domestic  disci- 
pline so  frequently  adopted ;  though  I  will  not  say  but 
that  we  owe  some  part  of  the  firmness  and  power  of  self- 
command,  which  were  equally  manifest  in  the  English 
character,  to  the  same  cause. 

33.  Elyot  dwells  much  and  justly  on  the  importance 
of  elegant  arts,  such  as  music,  drawing,  and  ^^^^^^^ 
carving,  by  which  he  means  sculpture,  and  of  to  avoid 
memly  exercises,  in  liberal  education ;  and  ob-  i»"***^ 
jects  with  reason  to  the  usual  practice  of  turning  mere 
boys  at  fifteen  to  the  study  of  the  laws."     Li  the  second 
book  he  seems  to  come  back  to  his  original  subject,  by 
proposing  to  consider  what  qualities  a  governor  ought  to 
possess.     But  this   soon  turns  to  long   commonplace 
ethics,  copiously  illustrated  out  of  ancient  history,  but 
perhaps,  in  general,  little  more  applicable  to  kings  than 
to  private  men,  at  least  those  of  superior  station.    It  is 
plain  that  Elyot  did  not  venture  to  handle  the  political 
part  of  his  subject  as  he  wished  to  do.    He  seems  worthy, 
upon  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  solidity  of  his  reflec- 

b  Chap.  X.  ®  Chap.  xlv. 
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tionB,  to  hold  a  higher  place  than  Ascham,  to  whom,  in 
some  respects,  he  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance. 

34.  Political  philosophy  was  not  yet  a  common  theme 
Nicolas  ^th  the  writers  of  Enrope,  unless  so  £»r  as  the 
MachuveL  moral  duties  of  princes  may  have  been  vaguely 
touched  by  Guevara  or  Myot,  or  their  &ult8  strongly  but 
incidentally  adverted  to  by  Erasmus  and  More.  One 
great  luminary,  however,  appeared  at  this  time,  though, 
as  he  has  been  usually  deemed,  rather  a  sinister  meteor 
than  a  benignant  star.  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  name 
of  Nicolas  Machiavel.  His  writings  are  posthumous,  and 
were  first  published  at  Bome  early  in  1532,  with  an 
approbation  of  the  pope.  It  is  certam,  however,  that  the 
treatise  called  The  Prince  was  written  in  1513,  and  the 
Discourses  on  Livy  about  the  same  time.*^  Few  are 
ignorant  that  Machiavel  filled  for  nearly  fifteen  years  the 
post  of  secretary  to  that  government  of  Florence  which 
was  established  between  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in 
1494  and  their  return  in  1512.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
remnant  of  the  ancient  oligarchy,  which  had  yielded 
to  the  ability  and  popular  influence  of  Cosmo  and  Lo- 
renzo de*  Medici.  Machiavel,  having  served  this  party, 
over  which  the  gonfalonier  Pietro  Soderini  latterly  pre- 
sided with  great  talents  and  activity,  was  naturally 
involved  in  flieir  ruin,  and  having  undergone  imprison- 
ment and  torture  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
new  government,  was  living  in  retired  poverty  when  he 
set  himself  down  to  the  composition  of  his  two  political 
treatises.  The  strange  theories  that  have  been  brought 
forward  to  account  for  The  Prince  of  Machiavel  could 
never  be  revived  after  the  publication  of  Gingu^n^'s 
history  of  Italian  literature,  and  the  article  on  Machiavel 
in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  if  men  had  not  sometimes 
a  perverse  pleasure  in  seeking  refinements  after  the 
simple  truth  has  been  laid  before  them.*  His  own  lan- 
guage may  assure  us  of  what  certainly  is  not  very  impro- 
bable, that  his  object  was  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  Julian  de'  Medici,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  state  in 

d  There  are  mutual  references  in  each  his  account  of  Machiavel.  and  I  do  not 

of  these  books  to  the  other,  flrom  whidi  know  that  there  is  a  better.    The  Bio- 

Qingu^d  has  reasonably  inferred  that  graphie  Universelle  has  a  good  anony- 

they  wore  hi  progress  at  the  same  time,  mous  article.    Tiraboschi  had  treated  the 

Hist.  Litt.  de  I'ltalie,  viii.  46.  sal^ect  in  a  most  slovenly  manner. 

"  Gingu^^  has  taken  great  pains  with 
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Florence,  almost  in  the  situation  of  a  prince,  though 
without  the  title,  and  that  he  wrote  this  treatise  to  recom- 
mend himself  in  his  eyes.  He  had  been  faithful  to  the 
late  powers ;  but  these  powers  were  dissolved ;  and  in  a 
republic,  a  dissolved  government,  itself  the  recent  crear 
ture  of  force  and  accident,  being  destitute  of  the  prejudice 
in  favour  of  legitimacy,  could  have  little  chance  of  re- 
viving again.  It  is  probable,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
Machiavers  writings,  that  he  wonld  raOier  have  lived 
tinder  a  republic  than  under  a  prince ;  but  the  choice  was 
not  left ;  and  it  was  better,  in  his  judgment,  to  serve  a 
master  usefully  for  the  state,  than  to  waste  his  life  in 
poverty  and  insignificance. 

35.  We  may  also  in  candour  give  Machiavel  credit  for 
sincerity  in  that  animated  exhortation  to  Julian 

which  concludes  the  last  chapter  of  The  Prince,  in  writing 
where  he  calls  him  forth  to  ilie  noble  enterprise  "^^  ^riD£», 
of  rescuing  Italy  from  the  barbarians.  Twenty  years 
that  beautiful  land  had  been  the  victim  of  foreign  armies, 
before  whom  in  succession  every  native  state  had  been 
humiliated  or  overthrown.  His  acute  mind  easily  per- 
ceived that  no  republican  institutions  would  possess 
stability  or  concert  enough  to  cast  off  this  yoke.  He 
formed,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a  prince ;  one  raised  newly 
to  power,  for  Italy  furnished  no  hereditary  line ;  one 
sustained  by  a  native  army,  for  he  deprecates  the  employ- 
ment of  mercenaries ;  one  loved,  but  feared  also,  by  the 
many ;  one  to  whom,  in  so  magnanimous  an  undertaking 
as  the  liberation  of  Italy,  all  her  cities  would  render  a 
willing  obedience.  It  might  be,  in  part,  a  strain  of  flattery 
in  which  he  points  out  to  Julian  of  Medici  a  prospect  so 
disproportionate,  as  we  know  historically,  to  his  oppor- 
tunities and  his  character ;  yet  it  was  one  also  perhaps 
of  sanguine  fancy  and  unfeigned  hope. 

36.  None  of  ilie  explanations  assigned  for  the  motives 
of  Machiavel  in  The  Prince  is  more  groundless  g^^^  ^^ 
than  one  very  early  suggested,  that  by  putting  mies  not  ^ 
the  house  of  Medici  oh  schemes  of  tyranny,  he  *°»™orai. 
was  artfully  luring  them  to  their  ruin.  Whether  this 
could  be  reckoned  an  excuse,  may  be  left  to  the  reader ; 
but  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  it  contradicts  the 
whole  tenor  of  that  treatise.  And,  without  palliating  the 
worst  passages,  it  may  be  said  that  few  books  have  been 
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more  miBrepresented.  It  is  very  far  firom  true  that  he 
advises  a  t3rTaimical  administration  of  goyemment,  or  one 
likely  to  excite  general  resistance,  even  to  those  whom 
he  thought  or  rather  knew  from  experience  to  be  jdaced 
in  the  most  difficult  position  for  retaining  power,  hy 
having  recently  been  exalted  to  it.  The  Prince,  he 
repeatedly  says,  must  avoid  all  that  will  render  him  des- 
picable or  odious,  especially  injury  to  the  property  of 
citizens,  or  to  their  honour.'  This  will  leave  him  nothing 
to  guard  against  but  the  ambition  of  a  few.  Conspiracies, 
which  are  of  little  importance  while  the  people  are  well 
affected,  become  unspeakably  dangerous  as  soon  as  they 
are  hostile.*  Their  love,  therefore,  or  at  least  the  absence 
of  their  hatred,  is  the  basis  of  the  governor's  security,  and 
fax  better  than  any  fortresses.*'  A  wise  prince  will  honour 
the  nobility,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  content  to  the 
people.^  If  the  observance  of  these  Tnaxims  is  likely  to 
subvert  a  ruler's  power,  he  may  be  presumed  to  have 
designed  the  ruin  of  the  Medici  The  first  duke  in  the 
new  dynasty  of  that  house,  Cosmo  I.,  lived  forty  years  in 
the  practice  of  all  that  Machiavel  would  have  advised, 
for  evil  as  well  as  good ;  and  his  reign  was  not  insecure. 
37.  But  much  of  a  darker  taint  is  found  in  The  Prince. 
But  many  Good  faith,  justico,  clomenoy,  religion,  should 
•iMigerous.  "be  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the  ideal  ruler ;  but  he 
must  learn  not  to  fear  the  discredit  of  any  actions  which 
he  finds  necessary  to  preserve  his  power.*'  In  a  new 
government  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
cruelty — ^for  new  states  are  always  exposed  to  dangers. 
Such  cruelties  perpetrated  at  the  outset  and  from  neces>- 
sity,  **  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  well  of  what  is 
evil,"  may  be  useful ;  though  when  they  become  habitaal 
and  unnecessary,  they  are  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  species  of  power."  It  is  best  to  be  both 
loved  and  feared ;  but  if  a  choice  must  be  made,  it  should 
be  of  the  latter.  For  men  are  naturally  ungrateful, 
fickle,  dissembling,  cowardly,  and  will  promise  much,  to 
a  benefSactor,  but  desert  him  in  his  need,  and  will  break 
the  bonds  of  love  much  sooner  than  those  of  fear.     Gut 
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fear  does  not  imply  hatred ;  nor  need  a  prinoe  apprehend 
that,  while  he  abstains  from  the  properties  and  the  lives 
of  his  subjects.  Occasions  to  take  the  property  of  others 
never  cease,  while  those  of  shedding  blood  are  rare ;  and 
besides,  a  man  will  sooner  forgive  the  death  of  his  fisither 
than  the  loss  of  his  inheritance.' 

38.  The  eighteenth  chapter,  on  the  manner  in  which 
princes  should  observe  taith,  might  pass  for  a  its  only 
satire  on  their  usual  violations  of  it,  if  the  PftUiatioii. 
author  did  not  too  seriously  manifest  his  approbation  of 
them.  The  best  palliation  of  this,  and  of  what  else  has 
been  justly  censured  in  Machiavel,  is  to  be  derived  from 
his  life  and  times.  These  led  him  to  consider  every 
p^tty  government  as  in  a  continual  state  of  self-defence 
i^inst  treachery  and  violence,  from  its  ill-affected  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  from  its  ambitious  neighbours.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  straight  line  of  natural  right 
in*  such  circumstances ;  and  neither  perhaps  the  cool 
reader  of  a  remote  age,  nor  the  secure  subject  of  a  well- 
organised  community,  is  altogether  a  fair  arbiter  of  what 
has  been  done  or  counselled  in  days  of  peril  and  neces* 
Bity ;  relatively,  I  mean,  to  the  persons,  not  to  the  ob- 
jective character  of  actions.  There  is  certainly  a  steadi- 
ness of  moral  principle  and  Christian  endurance  which 
tells  us  that  it  is  better  not  to  exist  at  all  than  to  exist 
at  the  price  of  virtue ;  but  few  indeed  of  the  countiymen 
and  contemporaries  of  Machiavel  had  any  claim  to  the 
practice,  whatever  they  might  have  to  the  profession,  of 
such  integrity.  His  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
it  was  truly  a  crime,  was  to  have  cast  away  the  veil  of 
hypocrisy,  the  profession  of  a  religious  adherence  to 
maxims  which  at  the  same  moment  were  violated.*" 

39.  The  Discourses  of  Machiavel  upon  the  first  books 
of  Livy,  though  not  more  celebrated  than  The  ^^  j^ 
Prince,  have  been  better  esteemed.    Far  from  cotirees  on 
being  exempt  from  the  same  bias  in  fevour  of  ^^• 
unscrupulous  politics,  they  abound  with  similar  maxims, 

*  G.  ztIL  mli^t  alao  have  quoted  the  (Economics; 

^  Morhof  has  observed  that  all  the  the  second  book,  however,  of  which,  fnU 

arts  of  tyranny  which  we  read  in  Ma-  of  the  stratagems  and  frauds  of  Diony- 

chittvel  had  been  unfolded  by  Aristotle ;  sins,  though  nearly  of  the  age  of  Arts- 

and  Oingn^^  has  shown  this  in  some  totle,  is  not  genuine.    Mitford,  with  his 

measure  fh>m  the  eleventh  chapter  of  usual  partiality  to  tyrants  (chap.  xxxi. 

fhe  fifth  book  of  the  latter's  Politics.  He  sect.  8),  seems  to  think  them  all  laudable. 
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especially  in  the  third  book;  but  they  contain  more 
Boxmd  and  deep  thinking  on  the  spirit  of  small  republics 
than  could  be  found  in  any  preceding  writer  that  has 
descended  to  us;  more,  probably,  in  a  practical  sense, 
than  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  though  tiiey  are  not  so 
comprehensive.  In  reasoning  upon  the  Boman  govern- 
ment, he  is  naturally  sometimes  misled  by  confidence  in 
Livy ;  but  his  own  acquaintance  with  modem  Italy  was 
in  some  measure  the  corrective  that  secured  him  &om 
the  errors  of  ordinary  antiquaries. 

40.  These  discourses  are  divided  into  three  books,  and 
^^  contain  143  chapters  with  no  great  regard  to 
leading  arrangement;  written  probably  as  reflections 
principles,  occasionally  presented  themselves  to  the  au- 
thor's mind.  They  are  built  upon  one  predominant 
idea;  that  the  political  and  military  ammls  of  early 
Bome  having  had  their  counterparts  in  a  great  variety 
of  parallel  instances  which  the  recent  history  of  Ifetly 
furuifihed,  it  is  safe  to  draw  experimental  principles 
from  them,  and  to  expect  the  recurrence  of  similar  con- 
sequences in  the  same  circumstances.  Though  this 
reasoning  may  easily  mislead  us,  &om  an  imperfect 
estimate  of  the  conditions,  and  does  not  give  a  high  pro- 
bability to  our  anticipations,  it  is  such  aa  those  entrusted 
with  the  safety  of  commonwealths  ought  not  to  neglect. 
But  Machiavel  sprinkles  these  discourses  with  thoughts 
of#a  more  general  cast,  and  often  applies  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  history,  and  a  long  experience  of 
mankind. 

41.  Permanence,  according  to  Machiavel,  is  the  great 
aim  of  government.'?  In  this  very  common  sentiment 
among  writers  accustomed  to  republican  forms,  although, 
experience  of  the  mischiefe  generally  attending  upon 
change  might  lead  to  it,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  little  of 
Machiavers  original  taint,  the  reference  of  political  ends 
to  the  benefit  of  the  rulers  rather  than  that  of  the  com* 
munity.  But  the  polity  which  he  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  prefer,  though  he  does  not  speak  explicitly,  xior 
always  perhaps  consistently,  is  one  wherein  the  people 
should  at  least  have  great  weight.  In  one  passage  lie 
recommends,  like  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  the  triple  form, 
which  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  power  of  a  prince 
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with  that  of  a  nobiliiy  and  a  popular  assembly ;  as  the 
best  means  of  preyenting  that  oycle  of  revolutions 
through  which,  as  he  supposes,  the  simpler  institutions 
would  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  pass ;  from  monarchy 
to  aristocracy,  from  that  to  democracy,  and  finally  to 
monarchy  again;  though,  as  he  observes,  it  rarely 
happens  that  there  is  time  given  to  complete  this  cycle, 
which  requires  a  long  course  of  ages,  the  commimity 
itself,  as  an  independent  state,  being  generally  destroyed 
before  the  close  of  the  period,**  But,  with  bis  predilection 
for  a  republican  polity,  he  yet  saw  its  essential  weakness 
in  difficult  circumstances ;  and  hence  observes  that  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  ruin  a  democracy  than  to  set  it  on  bold 
undertakings,  which  it  is  sure  to  misconduct.'  He  has 
made  also  the  profound  and  important  remark,  that 
states  are  rarely  either  formed  or  reformed,  except  by 
one  man.* 

42.  Few  political  treatises  can  even  now  be  read  with 
more  advantage  than  the  Discourses  of  Machia-  Thej^^jg^ 
vel;  and  in  proportion  as  the  course  of  civil  andkifla^ 
society  tends  feirther  towards  democracy;  and  •°°®* 
especially  if  it  should  lead  to  what  seems  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  democracy,  a  considerable  subdivision  of 
independent  states,  they  may  acquire  an  additional  value. 
The  absence  of  all  passion,  the  continual  reference  of 
every  public  measure  to  a  distinct  end,  the  disregard  of 
vulgar  associations  with  names  or  persons,  render  him, 
though  too  cold  of  heart  for  a  very  generous  reader,  a 
sagacious  and  usefdl  monitor  for  any  one  who  can 
employ  the  necessary  methods  of  correcting  his  theo- 
rems. He  formed  a  school  of  subtle  reasoners  upon 
political  history,  which,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  was 
in  vogue  for  two  centuries ;  and,  whatever  might  be  its 
errors,  has  hardly  been  superseded  for  the  better  by  the 
loose  declamation  that  some  dignify  with  the  name  of 
philosophical  politics,  and  in  which  we  continually  find 
a  more  flagitious  and  undi^uised  abandonment  of  moral 
roles  for  the  sake  of  some  idol  of  a  general  principle  than 
can  be  imputed  to  The  Prince  of  Machiavel. 

*i  c  ii.  and  vL  Macbiayel,  which  have  no  regalar  ar- 

'  c.  liii.  rangement,   ao   that  nearly   the   same 

•  c  9.  Cornianl,  iy.  70,  has  attempted  thoughts  recur  in  dilferent  chapten. 
to  reduce  into  system  the  Discourses  of 
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43.  Besides  tkese  two  works,  the  Histoiy  of  Florence 
Hk  Hifltory  ^  enough  to  immortalise  the  name  of  Nioolas 
ofFitfreDoe.  Maohiavel.  Seldom  has  a  more  giant  stride 
been  made  in  any  department  of  literature  than  by  this 
judicious,  clear,  and  elegant  histoiy :  for  the  preceding 
historical  works,  whether  in  Italy  or  out  of  it,  had  no 
claims  to  the  praise  of  classical  composition,  while  this 
has  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  that  order.  Machiayel 
was  the  first  who  gave  at  once  a  general  and  a  luminous 
development  of  great  events  in  their  causes  and  con- 
nexions, such  as  we  find  in  the  first  book  of  his  Histoiy 
of  Florence.  That  view  of  the  formation  of  European 
societies,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  on  the  rains  of 
the  Boman  empire,  though  it  may  seem  now  to  contain 
only  what  is  fjEuniUar,  had  never  been  attempted  before, 
and  is  still,  for  its  conciseness  and  truth,  as  good  as  any 
that  can  be  read. 

44.  The  little  treatises  of  Giannotti  atid  Contarini  on 
TTMttason  *^®  republic  of  Venice,  being  chiefly  descrip- 
Venetian  tive  of  actual  institutions,  though  the  former, 
govenunent.  ^  Florentine  by  birth,  sometimes  reasons  upon 
and  even  censures  them,  would  not  deserve  notice,  ex* 
cept  as  they  display  an  attention  to  the  workings  of  a 
most  complicated,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  sucoessfhl 
machine.  The  wonderful  peimanency,  tranquillity,  and 
prosperity  of  Venice  became  the  admiration  of  Eiorope, 
and  especially,  as  was  most  natural,  of  Italy ;  where  she 
stood  alone,  without  intemal  usurpation,  or  foreign  in- 
terference, strong  in  wisdom  more  than  in  arms,  the 
survivor  of  many  lines  of  petty  princes,  and  many  revo- 
lutions of  turbulent  democracy,  which  had,  on  either 
side  of  the  Apennine,  run  their  race  of  guilt  and  sorrow 
for  several  preceding  centuries.' 

45.  Calvin  alone,  of  the  reformers  in  this  period,  has 
Caivin'8  touched  upon  political  government  as  a  theme 
political  of  rational  discussion;  though  he  admits  that 
principiea.  £j.  ^  necdlcss  to  dispute  which  is  the  best  form 
of  polity,  since  private  men  have  not  the  right  of  altering 
that  under  which  they  live.  The  change  from  monarchy 
to  despotism,  he  says,  is  easy;  nor  is  that  from  aris- 
tocracy to  the  dominion  of  a  few  much  more  difficult ; 

t  Thfise  are  both  pabUshed  in  Grasvins,  Thesaur.  Autiq.  Italin.    See,  too,  Ghi- 
gn^ntf,  vlii.  186. 
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but  nothing  is  so  apt  to  follow  as  sedition  from  a  popular 
regimen.  But  npon  the  whole  he  considers  an  aris- 
tocratic form  to  be  fax  better  than  the  other  two,  on 
account  of  the  vices  and  infirmity  of  human  nature.^ 


Sect.  m.    1501-1510. 

Jurtopnidenee.  *^ 


46.  Under  the  name  jimsprndence,  we  are  not  yet  to 
seek  for  writings  on  that  high  department  of  jorispra- 
moral  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the  rules  of  ^°JJ^°" 
imiversal  justice,  by  which  positive  legislation  Ronua 
and  courts  of  judicature  ought  to  be  directed.  ^^• 
Whatever  of  this  kind  may  appear  in  works  of  this 
period  arises  incidentally  out  of  their  subject,  and  does 
not  constitute  their  essence.     According  to  the  primary 
and  established  sense  of  the  word,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  the  Boman 
law,  and  is  seldom  applied  to  any  other  positive  system, 
but  least  of  all  to  the  law  of  nature.    Yet  the  application 
of  this  study  has  been  too  extensive  in  Europe,  and  the 
renown  of  its  chief  writers  too  high,  to  admit  of  our  pass- 
ing wholly  over  this  department  of  literature,  as  we  do 
Bome  technical  and  professional  subjects. 

47.  The  civil  or  Eoman  law  is  comprehended  in  four 
leading  divisions  (besides  some  later  than  the  ^^  j^^^ 
time  of  Justinian),  very  unequal  in  length,  but  not  weu 
altogether  forming  that  multifarious  collection  ""*°8ed. 
usually  siyled  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.     As  this  has 
Bometimes  been  published  in  a  single,  though  a  vast  and 
closely  printed  volume,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that 
by  means  of  arranged  indexes,  marginal  references,  and 
similar  resources,  it  was  not,  soon  after  it  came  into  use 
as  a  standard  authority,  or,  at  least,  soon  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  reduced  into  a  less  disorderly  state  than 
its  present  disposition  exhibits.     But  the  labours  of  the 
older  jurists,  in  accumulating  glosses  or  short  marginal 

"  Calv.  Inat  L  Iv.  c.  20,  $  8. 
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interpretations,  were  more  calculated  to  mxdtiplj  ilian  to 
disentangle  the  intricacies  of  the  Pandects. 

48.  It  is  at  first  sight  more  wonderful,  that  manj 
tion      1^*101^  ^^  Europe,   instead  of  selecting  the 

of ttle  entire  most  valuable  portion  of  the  civil  law,  as 
system.  directory  to  their  own  tribunals,  should  have 
bestowed  decisive  authority  on  that  entire  unwieldy 
body  which  bore  the  name  of  Justinian;  laws  which 
they  could  not  understand,  and  which,  in  great  measure, 
must,  if  understood,  have  been  perceived  to  clash  with 
the  new  order  of  human  society.  But  the  homage  paid 
to  the  Boman  name,  the  previous  reception  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  in  the  same  countries,  the  vague  notion  of 
the  Italians,  artfully  encouraged  by  one  party,  that  the 
Conrads  and  Frederics  were  really  successors  of  the 
Theodosii  and  Justinians,  the  frequent  clearness,  acute- 
ness,  and  reasonableness  of  the  decisions  of  the  old  law- 
yers which  fill  the  Pandects,  the  immense  difficulty  of 
separating  the  less  useful  portion,  and  of  obtaining 
public  authority  for  a  new  i^tem,  the  deference,  above 
all,  to  great  names,  which  cramped  every  effort  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  middle  ages,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  adoption  of  a  jurisprudence  so  complicated,  un- 
certain, unintelligible,  and  ill  fitted  to  the  times. 

49.  The  portentous  ignorance  of  the  earlier  jurists  in 

everything  that  could  aid  their  textual  explana- 
genswd^'  tious  has  been  noticed  in  the  first  chapter  of 
^'^^*®  this  volume.  This  could  not  hold  out  long 
"^  "*  after  the  revival  of  learning.  BudsBus,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Pandects,  was  tiiie  first  to  famish 
better  verbal  interpretations ;  but  his  philological  erudi- 
tion was  not  sustained  by  that  knowledge  of  the  laws 
themselves  which  nothing  but  long  labour  could  impart.* 
Such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  even  after 
the  revival  of  letters  was  given  in  the  schools,  or,  we 
may  add,  as  is  now  obtained  by  those  who  are  counted 
learned  among  us,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  under- 
standing those  Boman  lawyers,  whose  short  decisions, 
or,  as  we  should  call  them,  opinions,  occupy  the  fifty 
books  of  the  Pandects.  They  had  not  only  a  technical 
terminology,  as  is  perhaps  necessary  in  professional 

'  Oraviiia,  Origines  Jar.  Civ.,  p.  211. 
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•usage,  but  many  words  and  phrases  not  merely  technical 
occur,  as  to  the  names  and  notions  of  things,  which 
the  classical  authors,  especially  such  as  are  commonly 
read,  do  not  contain.  Yet  these  writers  of  antiquity, 
when  diligently  pursued,  throw  much  light  upon  juris- 
prudence ;  they  assist  conjecture,  if  they  do  not  afford 
proof,  as  to  the  meaning  of  words ;  they  explain  allu- 
sions, they  connect  the  laws  with  their  temporary  causes 
or  general  principles ;  and  if  they  seem  a  little  to  lead  us 
astray  from  the  great  object  of  jurisprudence,  the  adju- 
dication of  right,  it  was  still  highly  important,  in  the 
conditions  that  Europe  had  imposed  upon  herself,  to 
ascertain  what  it  was  that  she  had  chosen  to  obey. 

50.  Ulric  Zasius,  a  professor  at  Friburg,  and  Garcia 
d'Erzilla,  whose  Commentaries  were  printed  in  ^^^j^^j . 
1515,  should  have  the  credit,  according  to  his  reform 
Andres,  of  leading  the  way  to  a  more  elegant  ®'  ^^' 
jurisprudence.^  The  former  of  these  is  known,  in  some 
measure,  as  a  scholar  and  a  correspondent  of  Erasmus ; 
for  the  latter  I  have  to  depend  on  the  testimony  of  his 
countryman.  But  the  general  voice  of  Europe  has 
always  named  Andrew  Alciati  of  Milan  as  the  restorer 
of  the  Eoman  law.  He  taught,  from  the  year  1518  to  his 
death  in  1550,  in  the  universities  of  Avignon,  Milan, 
Bourges,  Paris,  and  Bologna.  Literature  became  with 
him  file  handmaid  of  law :  the  historians  of  Eome,  her 
antiquaries,  her  orators  and  poets,  were  called  upon  to 
elucidate  the  obsolete  words  and  obscure  allusions  of  the 
Pandects;  to  which,  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  more 
valuable  and  extensive  portion  of  the  civil  law,  this 
method  of  classical  interpretation  is  chiefly  applicable. 
Alciati  had  another  advantage,  denied  to  his  predecessors 
of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine 
jurists;  with  whom,  says  Gravina,  the  learning  of 
Roman  law  had  been  preserved  in  a  more  perfect  state 
amidst  other  vestiges  of  the  empire,  and  while  almost 
extinguished  in  Italy  by  the  barbarians,  had  been  in 
daily  nsage   at   Constantinople    down  to  its  capture. 

y  Andres,  zvi.  143.    Savigny  agrees  before  the  sixteenth  oentnry.    Ambrogio 

with  Andres  as  to  the  merits  of  Zazius,  Traversari  had  recammended  this,  and 

and  observes  that  the    revival  of  the  Lebrixa  wrote  against  the  errors  of  Ao- 

stndy  of  the   laws  in   their  original  cursius,  though  in  a  snperficial  manner, 

sources,  instead  of   the  oommentators,  Gesch.  des  RSmisChen  Redits,  vi.  364. 
bad   been  announced  by  several  sisEoa  ^  I 
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Alciati  was  tihe  first  who  taught  the  lawyers  to  write 
with  ptuity  and  elegance.  Erafimns  has  applied  to  him 
the  eulogy  of  Cicero  on  ScsBYola,  that  he  was  the  most 
jurisprudent  of  orators,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  law^ 
vers.  But  he  deserved  also  the  higher  praise  of  sweep- 
mg  away  the  rubbish  of  conflicting  glosses,  which  had 
80  confounded  the  students  by  their  contrary  subtilties, 
that  it  had  become  a  practice  to  count,  instead  of  weigh- 
ing, their  authorities.  It  has  been  regretted  that  he  made 
little  use  of  philosophy  in  the  exposition  of  law ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  attempted  in  the  sixteenth  century 
without  the  utmost  danger  of  misleading  the  interpreter." 
61.  The  practical  lawyers,  whose  prejudices  were 
Oppoaiuon  nourished  by  their  interests,  conspired  with 
to  Urn.  the  professors  of  the  old  school  to  clamour 
against  the  introduction  of  literature  into  jurisprudence. 
Alciati  was  driven  sometimes  from  one  universiiy  to 
another  by  their  opposition;  but  more  frequently  his 
restless  disposition  and  his  notorious  desire  of  gain  were 
the  causes  of  his  migrations.  They  were  the  means  of 
diffusing  a  more  liberal  course  of  studies  in  France  as 
well  as  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  great  legal  university 
of  Bourges.  He  stood  not,  however,  alone  in  scattering 
the  flowers  of  polite  literature  over  the  thorny  brakes  of 
jurisprudence.  An  eminent  Spaniard,  Antonio 
'^*™*'^  Agustino,  might  perhaps  be  placed  almost  on  a 
level  with  him.  The  first  work  of  Agustino,  Emenda- 
tiones  Juris  Civilis,  was  published  in  1644.  Andr^, 
seldom  deficient  in  praising  his  compatriots,  pronounces 
such  an  eulogy  on  the  writings  of  Agustino,  as  to  find  no 
one  but  Cujaoius  worthy  of  being  accounted  his  equal,  if 
indeed  he  does  not  give  the  preference  in  genius  and 
learning  to  the  older  writer.*  Gravina  is  less  diffusely 
panegyrical;  and  in  &ct  it  is  certain  that  Agustino, 
though  a  lawyer  of  great  erudition  and  intelligence,  has 
been  eclipsed  by  those  for  whom  he  prepared  the  way. 

"  Bayle,  art  Alciati;  Gravina,  p.  206 ;  Tliaboschl,  ix.  116 ;  GoiDiani,  v.  57. 
■  VoL  xvt  p.  148. 
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OHAPTBE  VIIL 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  I^TERATURE  OF  TASTE  IN  E0BOFE  FROM 
1630  TO  165a 


Sect.  !•    1520-1650. 

Poetry  in  Italy  —  In  Spain  aodPortogal  — In  France  and  Oermany— In  EDgland 
—  Wyatt  and  Surrey  —  Latin  Poetry. 

1.  The  singtilar  grace  of  Ariosto's  poem  had  not  less 
distiiigaished  it  than  his  fertility  of  invention  poetry  of 
)Bnd  brillianoy  of  language.  For  the  Italian  ^embo. 
poetry,  since  the  days  of  Petrarch,  with  the  exception 
of  Lorenzo  and  Politian,  the  boasts  of  Florence,  had 
been  very  deficient  in  eleganoe ;  the  sonnets  and  odes 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  even  those  written  near  its 
close,  by  Tibaldeo,  Serafino  d'Aqxdla,  Benivieni,  and 
otber  now  obscure  names,  thougb  the  list  of  poets  in 
Crescimb^ni  will  be  found  very  long,  are  hardly  men- 
tioned by  the  generality  of  critics  but  for  the  purpose 
of  censure;  while  Boiardo,  who  deserved  most  praise 
for  bold  and  happy  inventions,  lost  much  of  it  through 
an  unpolished  and  inharmonious  style.  In  the  suoceed- 
ing  period,  the  faults  of  the  Italian  school  were  entirely 
opposite ;  in  Bembo,  and  those  who,  by  their  studious 
and  servile  imitation  of  one  great  master,  were  called 
Petrarchists,  there  was  an  elaborate  sweetness,  a  fas- 
tidious delicacy,  a  harmony  of  sound,  which  frequently 
served  as  an  exouse  for  coldness  of  imagination  and 
poverty  of  thought.  "  As  the  too  careful  imitation  of 
Cicero,"  says  Tirabosehi,  **  caused  Bembo  to  fall  into  an 
affected  elegance  in  his  Latin  style,  so  in  his  Italian 
poetry,  while  he  labours  to  restore  the  manner  of  Pe- 
trarch, he  displays  more  of  art  than  of  natural  genius. 
Yet  by  banishing  the  rudeness  of  former  poet^,  and 
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pointing  out  the  right  path,  he  was  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  those  who  faiew  how  to  imitate  his  excellences 
and  avoid  his  faults.*'  * 

2.  The  chief  care  of  Bembo  was  to  avoid  the  un- 
its beanties  polished  lines  which  deformed  the  poetry  of 
and  defects,  jtj^q  fifteenth  century  in  the  eyes  of  one  so  ex- 
quisitely sensible  to  the  charms  of  diction.  It  is  from 
him  that  the  historians  of  Italian  literature  date  the 
revival  of  the  Petrarcan  elegance ;  of  which  a  foreigner, 
unless  conversant  with  the  language  in  all  its  varieties, 
can  hardly  judge,  though  he  may  perceive  the  want  of 
original  conception,  and  the  monotony  of  conventional 
phrases,  which  is  too  frequently  characteristic  of  the 
Italian  sonnet-  Yet  the  sonnets  of  Bembo  on  the  death 
of  his  Morosina,  the  mother  of  his  children,  display  a 
real  tenderness  not  unworthy  of  his  master;  and  the 
canzone  on  that  of  his  brother  has  obtained  not  less 
renown;  though  Tassoni,  a  very  fastidious  critic,  has 
ridiculed  its  centonism,  or  studious  incorporation  of  lines 
from  Petrarch;  a  practice  which  the  habit  of  writing 
Latin  poetry,  wherein  it  should  be  sparingly  employed, 
but  not  wholly  avoided,  would  naturally  encourage.** 

3.  The  number  of  versifiers  whom  Italy  produced  in 
Character  of  ^®  sixteenth  century  was  immensely  great 
Italian  poe-  Crescimbcni  gives  .a  list  of  eighty  earlier  than 
**^*  1560,  whom  he  selects  from  many  hundred 
ever-forgotten  names.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
these  confined  themselves  to  the  sonnet  and  the  canzone 
or  ode :  and  the  theme  is  generally  love,  though  they 
sometimes  change  it  to  religion^  A  conventional  phraee- 
o^ogy,  an  interminable  repetition  of  the  beauties  and 
coldness  of  perhaps  an  ideal,  certainly  to  us  an  unknown 
mistress,  run  through  these  productions ;  which  sq  mtich 
resemble  each  other  as  sometimes  to  suggest  to  €tny  one 
who  reads  the  Sceltas  which  bring  together  many  ex- 
tracts from  these  poets,  no  other  parallel  than  that  of 
the  hooting  of  owls  in  concert ;  a  sound  melancholy  and 
not  unpleasing  to  all  ears  in  its  way,  but  monotonons, 
uniateUectual,  and  manifesting  as  little  real  sorrow  or 
sentiment  in  the  bird  as  these  compositions  do  in  the 
poet.* 

*  Vol.  X.  p.  3.  ^  MniatOTi  himself  observes  the  tan- 

t»  Tiraboachi,  ibid. ;  Corniaoi,  iv.  102.     talizing  habit  in  which  sonnctteere  In- 
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4.  A  few  exceptions  may  certainly  be  made.  Alamanni, 
though  the  sonnet  is  not  his  pecnliar  line  of  ^lama^ji^ 
strength,  and  though  he  often  follows  the  track 

of  Petrarch  with  aLmost  servile  imitation,  could  not,  with 
his  powerful  genius,  but  raise  himself  above  the  common 
level.  His  Lygura  Pianta,  a  Genoese  lady,  the  heroinrf 
of  many  sonnets,  is  the  shadow  of  Laura ;  but  when  he 
turns  to  the  calamities  of  Italy  and  his  own,  that  stem 
sound  is  heard  again  that  almost  reminds  us  of  Dante 
and  Alfieri.  The  Italian  critics,  to  whom  we  must  of 
course  implicitly  defer  as  to  the  grace  and  taste  of  their 
own  writers,  speak  well  of  Molza,  and  some  other  of  the 
smaller  poets,  though  they  are  seldom  exempt  from  the 
general  defects  above  mentioned.  But  none  do0fe  Cres- 
cimbeni  so  much  extol  as  a  poetess,  in  every  vittoria 
respect  the  most  eminent  of  her  sex  in  Italy,  ^oionna. 
the  widow  of  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  Vittoria  Colonna,  ^ 
fiumamed,  he  says,  by  the  public  voice,  the  divine.  The 
rare  virtues  and  consummate  talents  of  this  lady  were 
the  theme  of  all  Italy,  in  that  brilliant  age  of  her  lite- 
rature ;  and  her  name  is  familiar  to  the  ordinary  reader 
at  this  day.  The  canzone  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
her  illustrious  husband  is  worthy  of  both.* 

5.  The  satires  of  Ariosto,  seven  in  mmiber,  and  com- 
posed in  the  Horatian  manner,  were  published  sai\Te&  of 
after  his  death  in  1634.  Tiraboschi  places  Anostoand 
them  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  poetry.  The  *' 
reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  these  satires,  wiih  some 
extracts,  in  Ginguen^."  The  twelve  satires  of  Alamanni, 
one  of  the  Florentine  exiles,  of  which  the  first  edition  is 
dated  in  1632,  though  of  earlier  publication  than  those 
of  Ariosto,  indicate  an  acquaintance  vdth  them.  They 
are  to  one  another  as  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  as  their 
fortunes  might  lead  us  to  expect ;  one  gay,  easy,  ftdl  of 

dulge  themselves,  of  threatening  to  die  that  of  Bembo  on  his  brother.    It  is 

for  love,  which  never  comes  to  anything;  rather  by  a  stretch  of  chronology  that 

quella  volgare  smania  che  mostrano  gl'  this  writer  reckons  Vittoria,  Bemi,  and 

funanti  di  voler  morire,  e  che  tante  volte  several  more,  among  the  poets  of  Leo's 

s*  ode  in  booca  loro,  ma  non  mai  viene  ad  age. 

effetto.  "  ix.  100—129 ;  Comiani,  iv.  65.    In 

d  Creschnbeni    della   volgar  Poesia,  one  passage  of  the  second  satire  Ariosto 

vols.  iL  and  iii.    For  the  character  of  assumes  a  tone  of  higher  dignity  than 

Vittoria  Colonna,  see  iL  360.     Roscoe  Horace    ever   ventured,   and    invei^w 

(Lieo  X.,  iiL  314)  thinks  her  canzone  on  against  the  Italian  courts  hi  the  spirit 

her  husband  in  no  respect  inferior  to  of  his  rival  Alamanni 
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the  best  form  of  Epicureaa  ipbilosophy,  cheerfulness,  and 
content  in  the  simpler  enjoymento  of  life;  the  other 
ardent,  scomfdl,  nnsparing,  declamatory,  a  hater  of  yice, 
and  no  great  lover  oi  mankiiKl,  pouring  forth  his  moral 
wratii  in  no  feeble  strain.  We  have  seen  in  another 
place  his  animadversions  on  the  court  of  Borne;  nor 
does  anything  in  Italy  escape  his  resentment.'  The 
other  poems  of  Alamanni  are  of  a  very  miscellaneoiu 
description;  eclogues,  little  else  thuon  close  imitations 
<^  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  elegies,  odes,  hymns,  psalms, 
&bles,  tragedies,  and  what  were  called  sdve,  a  name  for 
all  unclassed  poetry. 

6.  Alamanni's  epic,  or  rather  romantic  poem,  the 
j^j^jjjj^  Avarchide,  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  a 

work  of  old  age,  little  worthy  of  his  name. 

But  his  poem  on  agriculture,  La  Coltivazione,  has  been 

highly  extolled.    A  certaki  degree  of  languor  seems 

generally  to  hang  on  Italian  blank  verse,  and  in  didactic 

Baoeibd    Pp®^  ^*  ^  ^o*  likely  to  be  overcome.     The 

Bees  of  Bucellai  is  a  poem  written  with  exqui- 
site sweetneiss  of  style ;  but  the  critics  have  sometimes 
forgotten  to  mention  that  it  is  little  else  than  a  free 
translation  &om  the  fourth  Oeorgic'    No  one  has  ever 
.pyj^^jjj^    pretended  to  rescue  from  the  chai^  of  dulness 

and  insipidity  the  epic  poem  of  Sie  fiEkther  of 
blank  verse,  Tiissino,  on  the  liberation  of  Italy  fix)m 
the  Gk>ths  by  Belisarius.  It  is,  of  all  long  poems  that 
are  remembered  at  all,  the  most  unfortunate  in  its 
reputation. 

7    A  very  different  name  is  that  of  Bemi,  partly  known 
gg^     by  his  ludicrous  poetry,  which  has  given  that 

sfyle  the  appellation  of  Poesia  Bemesca,  rather 
on  account  of  his  excellence  than  originality,  for  nothing 
is  so  congenial  to  the  Italians,^  but  far  more  by  his 

f  The  following  lines,  which  oondnde  Non  par  la  Spagna,  tatta  Italia  anorwm 

the  twelfth  and  last  satire,  may  serve  as  Ob»  a  tien  d"  heresia,  dl  viii  scuohL 

a  specimen  of  Alamanni's  declamatory  ri^^if^^\i!if!!!'S^^t^l£^ 

tone  of  invective  and  hj,  bitter  attacks  S^JS^gil^t^^pu.^ 
on  Rome,  whom  he  Is  addressing:-  PerteTJ^^do^ieflid'altridoM^ 

O  chi  Tsdesse  11  vet,  Tedrebbe  oome 
Pih  disnor  ta.  che  1  tuo  Lather  Martlno         '  Boscoe's  Leo.  lii.  861 ;  Tlraboadii.  x. 

Forti  a  te  stessa,  e  pih  gravose  some ;  86 ;  Algarottl  and  Oornisnl  (v.  lit),  wbo 

'  NonlaGermania,nb;  marocio,ilviiio,  quotes  him,  do  not  esteem  Hm  poem  off 

Avari«ia.mbitlOT,hiB8m1aegola,  Rucellai  hi^ly. 
Ti  mena  al  fin,  che  gUt  veggiam  vidno.  »,  fvv_,..rr  i-  9m  .  i»/,»wu.  ««  «»« 

NonpurqnestodiSio ^FrandaaoU.      **  Comlanl. iv. 26S ;  Ro80oe.l«.  SSa. 
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rt-ifaccirKento^  or  remoulding  of  the  poem  of  Boiardo.  The 
Orlando  Innamorato,  an  ill-written  poem,  especially  to 
Tuscan  ears,  had  been  encumbered  oy  the  heavy  con- 
tinuation of  Agostini.  Yet  if  its  own  intrinsic  beauties 
of  invention  woidd  not  have  secured  it  from  oblivion, 
the  vast  success  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  itself  only  a 
continuation,  and  borrowing  most  of  its  characters  &om 
Boiardo's  poem,  must  have  made  it  impossible  for 
Italians  of  any  curiosity  to  neglect  the  primary  source 
of  so  much  delight.  Bemi  therefore  undertook  the  sin- 
gular ofl&ce  of  writing  over  again  the  Orlando  Inna- 
morato,  preserving  the  sense  of  almost  every  stanza, 
though  every  stanza  was  more  or  less  altered,  and  in- 
serting nothmg  but  a  few  introductory  passages,  in  the 
manner  of  Ariosto,  to  each  cantoJ  The  genius  of  Bemi, 
playful,  satirical,  flexible,  was  admirably  fitted  to  per- 
form this  labour ;  the  rude  Lombardisms  of  the  lower 
Po  gave  way  to  the  racy  idiom  of  Florence ;  and  the 
Orl^do  Innamorato  has  descended  to  posterity  as  the 
work  of  two  minds,  remarkably  combined  in  this  in- 
stance; the  sole  praise  of  invention,  circumstance,  de- 
scription, and  very  frequently  that  of  poetical  figure 
and  sentiment,  belonging  to  Boiardo ;  that  of  style,  in 
the  peculiar  and  limited  use  of  the  word,  to  Bemi.  The 
character  of  the  poem,  as  thus  adorned,  has  sometimes 
been  misconceived.  Though  Bemi  is  almost  always 
sprightly,  he  is  not,  in  this  romance,  a  burlesque  or 
buflfoon  poet,^    I  once  heard  Foscolo  prefer  him  to  Ari- 

<  The  first  edition  of  the  BifBcdmento  head  of  the  twentieth  canto,  it  is  hard  to 

Is  in  1641,  and  the  second  in  1542.    In  say  what  Tiraboschi  meant  by  impieties. 

tbat  of  1546  the  first  eighty-two  stanzas  But  though  Tiraboschi  must  have  read 

axe  very  diSerent  from  those  that  corre-  Bemi,  he  has  here  chosen  to  copy  Zeno, 

qpond  tn  former  editions;  some  that  fol-  who  talks  of  *'  il  poema  di  Boiardo,  ri- 

low  are  suspected  not  to  be  genuine.    It  fatto  dal  Bemi,  e  di  serio  trasformato 

•eems  that  we  have  no  edition  on  which  in  ridicolo,  e  di  onesto  in  iscandoloso,  e 

we  can  wholly  depend.    No  edition  of  perb  glustamente  dannato  dalla  chiesa." 

Bemi  appeared  from  1545  to  1725,  thoufrh  (Fontanini,  p.  273.)     Zeno,  even  more 

Dcmkenichi  was  printed  several  times,  surely  than  Tiraboschi,  was  perfectly 

This  reformer  of  Boiardo  did  not  alter  acquainted  with   Bemi's    poem  :    how 

the  text  nearly  so  much  as  Bemi.    F»-  could  he  give  so  false  a  character  of  it? 

ni«zi«  voL  ii.  Did  he  copy  some  older  writer  ?  and 

ic  Tirabosehi,  vli.  195,  oensnres  Bemi  why  ?  It  seems  hard  not  to  think  that 

for  "  motti  e  racoonti  troppo  liberi  ed  some  suspicion  of  Bemi's  bias  towards 

«mpl,  che  vi  ha  inseritL"    Gingudie  ex-  Protestantism  had  engendered  &  pr^u- 

claims,  as  wall  he  may,  against  this  im-  dice  against  his  poem,  which  remained 

pntation.    Bemi  has  inserted  no  stories;  when  the  cause  had  been  forgotten,  as 

and  unlfliB  it  were  the  few  stanzas  against  it  certainly  was  in  the  days  of  Zeno  and 

nuniMtic  hypocrisy  that  remain  at  the  Tiraboschi. 
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osto.  A  foreigner,  not  so  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  language,  would  probably  think  his  style  less  brilliant 
and  less  pellucid ;  and  it  is  in  execution  alone  that  he 
claims  to  be  considered  as  an  original  poet.  The 
Orlando  Innamorato  was  also  remoulded  by  Domenichi 
in  1545;  but  the  excellence  of  Bemi  has  caused  this 
feeble  production  to  be  nearly  passed  over  by  the  Italian 
critics." 

8.  Spain  now  began  to  experience  one  of  those  revo- 
Spanish  lutions  in  fi9ishionable  taste  which  await  the 
P<**^  political  changes  of  nations.  Her  native  poetry , 
whether  Castilian  or  Yalencian,  had  characteristics  of  its 
own,  that  placed  it  in  a  different  region  from  the  Italian. 
The  short  heroic,  amatory,  or  devotional  songs,  which 
the  Peninsular  dialects  were  accustomed  to  exhibit,  were 
too  ardent,  too  hyperbolical  for  a  taste  which,  if  not 
correctly  classical,  was  at  least  studious  of  a  grace  not 
easily  compatible  with  extravagance.  But  the  continual 
intercourse  of  the  Spaniards  with  Italy,  partly  subject 
to  their  sovereign,  and  the  scene  of  his  wars,  accustomed 
their  nobles  to  relish  the  charms  of  a  sister  language, 
BoBcan.  less  energetic,  but  more  polished  than  their 
Garciiawa  Q^^y^^  Two  pocts,  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  brought  from  Italy  the  softer  beauties  of  amorous 
poetry,   embodied   in  the  regular  sonnet,   which  had 

m  '<  The  ingenuity,"  says  Mr.  Ftolzzi.  in  the  most  homely  manner ;  the  seaaon- 

"  with  which  Bemi  finds  a  resemblance  able  use  of  strange  metaphors  and  of 

between  distant  objects,  and  the  rapidity  similes  sometimes  sublime,  and  for  this 

with  which   he  saddenly  connects  the  very  reason  the  more  laughable,  when 

most  remote  ideas— the  solemn  manner  considered  with  relation  to  the  sul(ject 

in  which  he  either  alludes  to  Indicrous  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate, 

events  or  utters  an  absurdity ;  the  air  of  form  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his 

innocence  and  naivete  with  which  he  style."— p.  120. 

presents  remarks  fUU  of  shrewdness  and       "  Any  candid  Italian  sdiolar  who  will 

knowledge  of  the  world ;  that  peculiar  peruse  the  Rifaocimento  of  Bemi  with 

bonkommie  with  which  he  seems  to  look  attention  will  be  compelled   to   admit 

kindly  and  at  the  same  time  unwillingly  that,  although  many  parts  of  the  poem 

on  human   errors  or   wickedness ;   the  of  Boiardo  have  been  improved  in  that 

keen  irony  which  he  uses  with  so  much  work,  such   has   not  always  been  the 

appearance  of  simplicity  and  aversion  to  case,  and  will,  moreover,  be  convinced 

bitterness ;    the  seeming  singleness  of  that  some  parts  of  the  Bifacdmento, 

heart  with  which  he  appears  anxious  to  besides  those  suspected  in  former  times, 

excuse  men  and  actions,  at  the  very  mo>  are  evidently  either  not  written  by  Bemi, 

ment  that  he  is  most  inveterate  in  ex-  or  have  not  received  from  him,  if  they 

posing  them ;  these  are  the  diief  ele-  be  his,  such  corrections  as  to  be  worthy 

ments  of  Bemi's  poetry.     Add  to  this  of  their  author."— p.  141.    Mr.  P.  shows 

the  style,  the  loftiness  of  the  verae  con-  in  several  passages  his  grounds  for  this 

trasting  with  the  frivolity  of  the  argu-  suspicicm. 
ment,  the  gravest  conception  expressed 
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hitherto  been  little  employed  in  the  Peninsula.  These 
poems  seem  not  to  have  been  printed  till  1543,  when 
both  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  were  dead,  oad  their  new 
school  had  already  met  with  both  support  and  opposition 
at  the  court  of  Valladolid.  The  national  character  is 
not  entirely  lost  in  these  poets ;  love  still  speaks  with 
more  impetuous  ardour,  with  more  plaintive  sorrow, 
than  in  the  contemporary  Italians ;  but  the  restraints  of 
taste  and  reason  are  perceived  to  control  his  voice.  An 
eclogue  of  Garcilasso,  called  Salicio  and  Nemoroso,  is 
pronounced  by  the  Spanish  critics  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  their  language.  It  is  sadder  than  the  lament 
of  saddest  nightingales.  We  judge  of  all  such  poetry 
differently  in  the  progressive  stages  of  life. 

9.  Diego  Mendoza,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
for  varie^  of  talents  whom  Spain  has  produced,  j^g^^^,^ 
ranks  wi^  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  as  a  reformer 
of  Castilian  poetry.  His  character  as  a  soldier,  as  th6 
severe  governor  of  Siena,  as  the  haughty  minister  of 
Charles  at  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  council  of  Trent, 
is  notorious  in  history."  His  epistles,  in  an  Horatian 
style,  full  of  a  masculine  and  elevated  philosophy,  though 
deficient  in  harmony  and  polish,  are  preferred  to  his 
sonnets ;  a  species  of  composition  where  these  faults  are 
more  perceptible ;  and  for  which,  at  least  in  the  style 
then  popular,  the  stem  understanding  of  Mendoza  seems 
to  have  been  ill  adapted.  *'  Though  he  composed,*'  says 
Bouterwek,  "in  the  Italian  manner  with  less  facility 
than  Boscan  and  Garcilasso,  he  felt  more  correctly  than 
they  or  any  other  of  his  countrymen  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  with  respect 
to  their  capabilities  for  versification.  The  Spanish  ad- 
mits of  none  of  those  pleasing  elisions,  which,  particu- 
larly when  terminating  vowels  are  omitted,  render  the 
mechanism  of  Italian  versification  so  easy,  and  enable 
the  poet  to  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of  syllables 
according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  this  difference  in  the 
two  languages  renders  the  composition  of  a  Spanish 
sonnet  a  difficult  task.  Still  more  does  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage seem  hostile  to  the  soft  termination  of  a  succession 

^  Sadolet,  in  one  of  his  epistles  dated  young,  who  had  visited  him  at  Carpen- 
1532  (lib.  vi.  p.  309,  edit  1564),  gives  tras  on  his  way  to  Borne,  a  Journey  un- 
an  interesting  character  of  Mendoza,  then    dertaken  solely  for  the  sake  of  learning. 
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of  feminine  rhymes ;  for  the  Spaoiali  poet»  who  adopts 
this  role  of  the  Italian  sonnet,  is  compelled  to  banish 
from  his  rhymes  all  infinitives  of  verbs,  together  with 
a  whole  host  of  sonorous  snbstantives  and  adjectives. 
Mendoza  therefDre  availed  himself  of  the  use  of  masca- 
line  rhymes  in  his  sonnets ;  but  this  metrical  lioenoe 
was  strongly  censured  by  all  partisans  of  the  Italian 
style.  Nevertheless,  had  he  given  to  his  sonnets  more 
of  the  tenderness  of  Petrarch,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  have  found  imitators.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  as  successfdl  productions,  and  through- 
out all  the  lan^^uage  is  oorreot  and  noble."  *" 

10.  The  lyno  poems  of  Mendoza,  written  in  Hie  old 
Su  di  national  style,  tacitly  improved  and  polished, 
Mirand*.    ^^  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  his  other 

works.  Many  of  them  are  printed  in  the  Bomanoero 
General.  Saa  di  Miranda,  though  a  Portuguese,  has 
written  much  in  Castilian,  as  well  as  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. Endowed  by  nature  with  the  melancholy  tem- 
perament akin  to  poetic  sensibilily,  he  fell  readily  into 
the  pastorsd  strain,  for  which  his  own  language  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  formed.  The  greater  and  better  part  of 
his  eclogues,  however,  are  in  Castilian.  He  is  said  to 
have  chosen  the  latter  language  for  imagery,  and  his 
own  for  reflection.'*  Of  this  poet,  as  well  as  of  his  Cas- 
tilian contemporaries,  the  r^er  will  And  a  sufficient 
account  in  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi. 

11.  Portugal,  however,  produced  one  who  did  not 
jjjj^^     abcmdon  her  own  soft  and  voluptuous  dialect, 

Eibeyro ;  the  first  distinguished  poet  she  could 
boast  His  strains  are  chiefly  pastoral,  the  &.vourite 
style  of  his  coimtry,  and  breathe  that  monotonous  and 
excessive  melancholy,  with  which  it  requires  some  oon- 
genial  emotion  of  our  own  to  sympathise.  A  romance 
of  Bibeyro,  Menina  e  Mo9a,  is  one  of  the  earliest  among 
the  few  specimens  of  noble  prose  which  we  find  in  that 
laoguage.  It  is  said  to  be  full  of  obscure  allusions  to 
real  events  in  the  author's  life,  and  cannot  be  read  with 
much  interest;  but  some  have  thought  that  it  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  and  the  whole 
school  of  pastoral  romance,  which  was  afterwards  ad- 

<>  p.  198.  P  Boaterwek.  p.340.    SiflHioiidL 
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mired  in  Europe  for  an  entire  century.  We  hAYe,  how- 
ever, seen  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro  has  the 
priority ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  specific 
distinction  between  that  romance  and  this  of  Eioeyro. 
It  may  be  here  observed,  that  Eibeyro  should  in  strict- 
ness have  been  mentioned  before ;  his  edogties  seem  to 
have  been  written,  and  possibly  published,  before  the 
death  of  Emanuel  in  1521.  The  romance  however  was 
a  later  production.'* 

12.  The  French  versifiers  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  are 
not  few.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  rise  French 
above  the  level  of  the  three  preceding  reigns,  v^^^- 
Louis  XI.,  Charles  VIII.,  and  Louis  XII.;    some  of 
them  mistaking  insipid  allegory  for  the  creations  of 
fEuicy,  some  tamely  describing  the  events  of  their  age, 
others,  with  rather  more  spirit,  satirising  the  vices  of 
mankind,  and  especially  of  the  clergy ;  while  many,  in 
little  songs,  expressed  their  ideal  love  with  more  per- 
haps of  conventional  gallantry  than  passion  or  tender- 
ness,' yet  with  some  of  those  light  and  graceful  touches 
which  distinguish  this  style  of  French  poetry.    Clement 
Marot  ranks  fSsu:  higher.    The  psalms  of  Marot,   ^j^^ 
tiiough  famous  in  their  day,  are  among  his 

worst  performances.  His  distinguishing  excellence  is  a 
naivete,  or  pretended  simplicity,  of  which  it  is  the  high^ 
est  praise  to  say  that  it  was  the  model  of  La  Fontaine. 
This  style  of  himiour,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
sprightly  or  divertiog,  seems  much  less  indigenous 
among  ourselves,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  older  litera- 
ture, than  either  among  the  French  or  Italians. 

13.  In  the  days  of  Marot  French  poetry  had  not  put 
on  aU  its  chains.  He  does  not  observe  the  Their  m«. 
regular  alternation  of  masculine  and  feminine  ^<^  strac- 
rhymes,  nor  scruple  to  use  the  open  vowel,  the  ^'^ 
suppression  of  a  mute  e  before  a  consonant  in  scanning 
the  verse,  the  carrying  on  the  sense  without  a  pause  to 
the  middle  of  the  next  line.  These  blemishes,  as  later 
nsi^e  accounts  them,  are  common  to  Marot  with  all  his 
ocmtemporaries.  *  In  return,  they  dealt  much  in  artificial 
schemes  of  recurring  words  or  lines,  as  the  chant  royal, 

4  Bonterwek,    Hist,    of   Portogaes^    z.  and  zt  pusfan ;  AngoiB,  B«cae&  des 
Liter.,  p.  24 ;  Sismondi,  iv.  280.  aadens  Fortes  Fran9ai8,  vols.  ii.  and  ill. 

'  Qoqjet,  Blblioth^que  Franfalae,  vols. 
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where  every  stanza  was  to  be  in  the  same  rhyme  and  to 
conclude  with  the  same  verse ;  or  the  rondeau,  a  very 
popular  species  of  metre  long  afterwards,  wherein  two 
or  three  initial  words  were  repeated  at  the  re&ain  or 
close  of  every  stanza/ 

14.  The  poetical  and  imaginative  spirit  of  Germany, 
German    subdued  as  it  had  long  been,  was  never  so 
poetry,     -^eak  as  in  this  century.     Though  we  cannot 
say  that  this  poverty  of  genius  was  owing  to  the  Ee- 
formation,  it  is  certain  that  the  Eeformation  aggravated 
very  much  in  this  sense  the  national  debasement.     The 
controversies  were  so  scholastic  in  their  terms,  so  sec- 
tarian in  their  character,  so  incapable  of  alliance  with 
any  warmth  of  soul,  that,  so  feir  as  their  influence  ex- 
tended, and  that  was  to  a  large  part  of  the  educated 
classes,  they  must  have  repressed  every  poet,  had  such 
appeared,   by  rendering  the  public  insensible  to   his 
superiority.     The  Meister-Singers  were  sufficiently  .pro- 
saic in  their  original  constitution;   they  neither  pro- 
duced, nor  perhaps  would  have  suffered  to  exhibit  itself 
any  real  excellence  in  poetry.    But  they  became  in  the 
sixteenth  century  still  more  rigorous  in  their  requisi- 
tions of  a  mechanical  conformity  to  rule ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  prescribed  a  new  code  of  law  to  the 
versifier,  that  of  theological  orthodoxy.    Yet  one  man, 
Hans  Sachs.  °^  T^oxe  brilliant  fancy  and  powerful  feeling 
than  the  rest,  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker  of 
Nuremberg,  stands  out  from  the  crowd  of  these  artisans. 
Most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatic  writer,  his  copious  muse 
was  silent  in  no  line  of  verse.     Heinsius  accounts  the 
bright  period  of  'Hans  Sachs's  literary  labours  to  have 
been  from  1530  to  1638;  though  he  wrote  much  both 
sooner  and  after  that  time.     His  poemis  of  all  kinds  are 
said  to  have  exceeded  six  thousand ;  but  not  more  than 
one  fourth  of  them  are  in  print.    In  this  facility  of  com- 
position he  is  second  only  to  Lope  de  Vega ;  and  it  must 
be  presumed  that,  uneducated,  imread,  accustomed  to 
find  his  public  in  his  own  class,  so  wonderful  a  fluency 
was  accompanied  by  no  polish,  and  only  occasionally  by 
gleams  of  vigour  and  feeling.     The  German  critics  are 
divided  concerning  the  genius  of  Hans  Sachs :  Wieland 

•  GonJet,  BibL  Pran^alse,  xl.  36 ;  Gail-  Becherches  de  ]«  France,  L  vii.  c.  6  : 
l«rd,  Vie  de  Franfois  L.yfl.  20 ;  P&sqiuer,  Augois,  vol.  ilL 
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and  Goethe  gave  him  lustre  at  one  time  by  their  eulo- 
gies ;  but  these  having  been  as  exaggerated  as  the  con- 
tempt of  a  former  generation,  the  place  of  the  honest 
and  praiseworthy  shoemaker  seems  not  likely  to  be  £xed 
very  high ;  and  there  has  not  been  demand  enough  for 
his  works,  some  of  which  are  very  scarce,  to  encourage 
their  republication.*    ^ 

15.  The  Germans,  constitutionally  a  devout  people, 
were  never  so  much  so  as  in  this  first  age  of  German 
Protestantism.  And  this,  in  combination  with  i>ym^ 
their  musical  temperament,  displayed  itself  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  hymns.  No  other  nation  has  so  much 
of  this  poetry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  religious  songs  was  reckoned  at 
33,000,  and  that  of  their  authors  at  600.  Those  of 
Luther  have  been  more  known  than  the  rest ;  they  are 
hard  and  rude,  but  impressive  and  deep.  But  this 
poetry,  essentially  restrained  in  its  flight,  could  not 
develop  the  creative  powers  of  genius." 

16.  Among  the  few  poems  of  this  age  none  has  been 
so  celebrated  as  the  Theuerdanks  of  Melchior  Theueidanka 
Pfintzing,  secretary  to  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  ^  Pfintzing. 
a  poem  at  one  time  attributed  to  the  master,  whose 
praises  it  records,  instead  of  the  servant.  This  singular 
work,  published  originally  in  1617,  with  more  ornament 
of  printing  and  delineation  than  was  usual,  is  an  alle- 
gory, with  scarce  any  spirit  of  invention  or  language ; 
wherein  the  knight  Theuerdanks,  and  his  adventures  in 
seeking  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Ehrreich,*  represent 
the  memorable  union  of  Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy.  A  small  number  of  German  poets  are  com- 
memorated by  Bouterwek  and  Heinsius,  superior  no 
doubt  in  ability  to  Pfintzing,  but  so  obscure  in  our  eyes, 
and  so  little  extolled  by  their  countrymen,  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  their  pages. 

17.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  of  thirty  years 
we  can  find  very  little  English  poetry.     Sir  Engiiah 
David  Lyndsay,.  an  accomplished  gentleman  f^^ 
and  scholar  of  Scotland,  excels  his  contempo-     ^^^^°^'^' 
rary  Skelton  in  such  qualities,   if  not  in  fertility  of 
genius.     Though  inferior  to  Dimbar  in  vividness  of 

t  Heinsius,  iv.  150 ;  Bouterwek,  iz.  381 ;  Beirospective  Review,  voL  x. 
"  Bouterwek,  Heinsius. 
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imaginatioii  and  in  elegance  of  language,  lie  shows  a 
more  reflecting  and  philosophical  mind ;  and  certainly 
bis  satire  upon  James  Y.  and  his  court  is  more  poignant 
than  the  other's  panegyric  upon  the  Thistle.  But  in 
the  ordinary  style  of  hus  versification  he  seems  not  to 
rise  much  above  theprosaic  and  tedious  rhymers  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  descriptions  are  as  circumstan- 
tial without  selection  as  theirs;  and  his  language,  par- 
taking of  a  ruder  dialect,  is  still  more  removed  from 
our  own.  The  poems  of  Lyndsay  are  said  by  Herbert 
to  have  been  pnnted  in  1540,  and  would  be  among  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Scottish  press ;  but  one  of  these,  the 
Complaint  of  the  Papingo,  had  appeared  in  London  two 
years  before.'  Lyndsay's  poetry  is  said  to  have  contri- 
Duted  to  the  Beformation  in  Scotland ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  is  but  like  many  poets  of  his  own  and  preced- 
ing times.  The  clergy  were  an  inexhaustible  theme  of 
bitter  reproof. 

18.  **  In  the  latter  end  of  King  Henry  Vin.'s  reign,** 
Wyfttt  and  says  Puttenham  in  his  Art  of  Poesie,  '*  sprung 
*«wy*       up  a  new  company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder  and  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey 
were  the  two  chieftains,  who  having  travailed  into  Italy, 
and  there  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately  measures  and 
style  of  the  Italian  poesie,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of 
the  schools  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly 
polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poesie, 
orom  Ihat  it  had  bene  before,  and  for  that  cause  may 
justly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our  English  meeter 
and  stile.  In  the  same  time  or  not  long  after  was  the 
Lord  Nicolas  Yaux,  a  man  of  much  fistcilitie  in  vulgar 
makings.*'  ^  The  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  died 
in  1644,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  executed  in  1547, 
were  first  published  in  1557,  with  a  few  by  other  hands, 
in  a  scarce  little  book  called  TotteVs  Miscellanies.  They 
were,  however,  in  all  probability,  known  before ;  and  it 
seems  necessary  to  mention  them  in  this  period,  as  they 
mark  an  important  epoch  in  English  literature. 

19.  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  for  we  may  best  name  them  in 
the  order  of  time,  rather  than  of  civil  or  poetical  rank, 
have  had  recently  the  good  fortune  to  be  recommended 

>  [Plnkerton,   howerer,  deniet  tint  1668.— 1843.] 
tiwre  is  any  genuine  Scots  edition  before      ^  Pattenham,  bool^L  dL  31. 
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by  an  editor  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  liteiatnre, 
and  of  still  superior  taste.  It  will  be  a  gratification  to 
read  the  following  comparison  of  the  two  poets,  which  I 
extract  the  more  willingly  that  it  is  found  in  a  publication 
somewhat  bulky  and  expensive  for  the  mass  of  readers. 

20.  "  They  were  men  whose  minds  may  be  said  to 
have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould;  for  they  Dr.^ot^s 
differ  only  in  those  minuter  shades,  of  character  eharacter 
which  always  must  exist  in  human  nature;  •'***"• 
shades  of  difference  so  infinitely  varied,  that  there  never 
were  and  never  will  be  two  persons  in  all  respects  alike. 
In  their  love  of  virtue  and  their  instinctive  hatred  and 
contempt  of  vice,  in  their  freedom  from  personal  jealousy, 
in  their  thirst  after  knowledge  and  intellectual  improve* 
ment,  in  nice  observation  of  nature,  promptitude  to 
action,  intrepidity  and  fondness  for  romantic  enterprise, 
in  magnificence  and  liberality,  in  generous  support  of 
others  and  highnspirited  neglect  of  themselves,  m  con- 
stancy in  friendship,  and  tender  susceptibility  of  affec- 
tions of  a  still  warmer  nature,  and  in  everything  con- 
nected with  sentiment  and  principle,  they  were  one  and 
the  same ;  but  when  those  qualities  branch  out  into  par- 
ticulars, they  will  be  found  in  some  respects  to  differ. 

21.  "  Wyatt  had  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  penetra- 
tion into  the  characters  of  men  than  Surrey  had ;  hence 
arises  the  difference  in  their  satires.  Surrey,  in  his 
satire  against  the  citizens  of  London,  deals  only  in 
reproach ;  Wyatt,  in  his,  abounds  with  irony,  and  ^ose 
nice  touches  of  ridicule  which  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
&ult8,  and  therefore  often  silently  effect  amendment.' 
Surrey's  observation  of  nature  was  minute ;  but  he 
directed  it  towards  the  works  of  nature  in  general,  and 

'  Wyatt'B  best  poem  in  this  style,  the  The  sonnet  in  which  he  intimates  his 

Epistle  to  John  Poins,  is  a  very  closb  secret  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  whom 

imitation  of  the  tenth   satire  of  Ala-  he  describes  tmder  the  allegory  of  a  doe 

manni;  it  is  abridged,  bat  every  thone^t  bearing  on  her  collar— 
and  every  verse  in  the  English  is  taken  „  ,       *.««.«.    t  f\^n^.  .m 

hxm  the  Italian.     Dr.  Nott  has  been  1^ oU me tangere .  ICesar'sam, 

aware  of  Chis,  but  it  certainly  detracts  a  is  remarkable  for  more  than  the  poetry, 

leaffromthelanrelof  Wyatt,  though  he  though  that  is  pleasing.     It  may  be 

has  translated  well.  doubtAil  whether  Anne  were  yet  qneen ; 

The  lighter  poems  of  Wyatt  are  more  but  in  one  of  Wyatt's  latest  poems,  be 
unequal  than  those  of  Surrey;  but  his  seems  to  allude  penitentlally  to  his  pas- 
Ode  to  his  Lute  does  not  seem  inferior  to  slon  for  her. 
any  production  of  his  noble  competitor. 
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the  movements  of  the  passions,  rather  than  to  the  foibles 
and  characters  of  men ;  hence  it  is  that  he  excels  in  the 
description  of  rural  objects,  and  is  always  tender  and 
pathetic.  In  Wyatt's  Complaint  we  hear  a  strain  of 
manly  grief  which  commands  attention,  and  we  listen  to 
it  with  respect  for  the  sake  of  him  that  suffers.  Surrey's 
distress  is  painted  in  such  natural  terms  that  we  make  it 
our  own,  and  recognise  in  his  sorrows  emotions  which 
we  are  conscious  of  having  felt  ourselves. 

22.  "  In  point  of  taste  and  perception  of  propriety  in 
composition,  Surrey  is  more  accurate  and  just  than 
Wyatt ;  he  therefore  seldom  either  offends  with  conceits 
or  wearies  with  repetition,  and  when  he  imitates  other 
poets  he  is  original  as  well  as  pleasing.  In  his  numerous 
translations  £rom  Petrarch  he  is  seldom  inferior  to  his 
master ;  and  he  seldom  improves  upon  him.  Wyatt  is 
almost  always  below  the  Italian,  and  frequently  degrades 
a  good  thought  by  expressing  it  so  that  it  is  hardly 
recognisable.  Had  Wyatt  attempted  a. translation  of 
Yir^  as  Surrey  did,  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to 
unfi^voidable  failure."' 

23.  To  remarks  so  delicate  in  taste  and  so  founded  in 
i^rhaps  i»-  knowledge,  I  should  not  venture  to  add  much 
therexag-  of  my  own.  Something,  however,  may  gene- 
*^™*®^'  rally  be  admitted  to  modify  the  ardent  pan^y- 
rics  of  an  editor.  Those  who,  after  reading  this  brilliant 
passage,  should  turn  for  the  first  time  to  the  poems  either 
of  Wyatt  or  of  Surrey,  might  think  the  praise  too  un- 
bounded, and,  in  some  respects  perhaps,  not  appropriate. 
It  seems  to  be  now  ascertained,  after  sweeping  away  a 
host  of  foolish  legends  and  traditionary  prejudices,  that 
the  Geraldine  of  Surrey,  Lady  EUzabetii  Fitzgerald,  was 
a  child  of  thirteen,  for  whom  his  passion,  if  such  it  is  to 
be  called,  began  several  years  after  his  own  marriage.^  But 
in  &ct  there  is  more  of  the  conventional  tone  of  amorous 
song,  than  of  real  emotion,  in  Surrey's  poetry.     The 

**  Easy  sighs,  snch  as  men  draw  iu  love," 

are  not  like  the  deep  sorrows  of  Petrarch,  or  the  fiery 
transports  of  the  Caslilians. 

*  Nott's  edition  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Lady  Frances  Vere  in  1535.  fell  in  love; 
U- 156.  if  80  it  was,  in  1541,  with  GeraldiLe,  wlao 

b  Surrey  was  bom  abont  1518,  married   was  bom  in  1628. 
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24.  The  taste  of  this  accomplished  man  is  more  strik- 
ing than  his  poetical  genius.  He  did  much  for  suTreyim- 
his  own  coxmtry  and  his  native  language.  The  pro'^os  oni- 
versification  of  Surrey  differs  very  consider-  ^®"*^^"®°- 
ably  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  introduced,  as 
Dr.  Nott  says,  a  sort  of  involution  into  his  style,  which 
gives  an  air  of  dignity  and  remoteness  from  conmion 
life.  It  was,  in  fsuoty  borrowed  from  the  licence  of  Italian 
poetry,  which  our  own  idiom  has  rejected.  He  avoids 
pedantic  words,  forcibly  obtruded  from  the  Latin,  of 
which  our  earlier  poets,  both  English  and  Scots,  had 
been  ridiculously  fond.  The  absurd  epithets  of  Hoc- 
cleve,  Lydgate,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas  are  applied  equally 
to  the  most  different  things,  so  as  to  show  that  they 
annexed  no  meaning  to  them.  Surrey  rarely  lays  an 
unnatural  stress  on  final  syllables,  merely  as  such, 
which  they  would  not  receive  in  ordinary  pronimci- 
ation;  another  usual  trick  of  the  school  of  Chaucer. 
His  words  are  well  chosen  and  well  arranged. 

25.  Surrey  is  the  first  who  introduced  blank  verse 
into  our  English  poetry.  It  has  been  doubted  introduces 
whether  it  had  been  previously  employed  in  blank  verse. 
Italian,  save  in  tragedy ;  for  the  poems  of  Alamanni  and 
BuceUai  were  not  published  before  many  of  our  noble 
poet's  compositions  had  been  written.  Dr.  Nott,  how- 
ever, admits  that  Boscan  and  other  Spanish  poets  had 
used  it.  The  translation  by  Surrey  of  the  second  book 
of  the  ullneid,  in  blank  verse,  is  among  the  chief  of  his 
productions.  No  one  had,  before  his  time,  known  how 
to  translate  or  imitate  with  appropriate  expression.  But 
the  structure  of  his  verse  is  not  very  harmonious,  and 
the  sense  is  rarely  carried  beyond  the  line. 

26.  K  we  could  rely  on  a  theory,  advanced  and  ably 
supported  by  his  editor,  Surrey  deserves  the  p.  ^  .,, 

i?vi  •  •  i»i_       •        T-  -Lo.    ^. -Notts 

still  more  conspicuous  praise  of  having  brought  hypothesis 
about  a  great  revolution  in  our  poetical  num-  ^'~ 
bers.  It  had  been  supposed  to  be  proved  by 
Tyrwhitt  that  Chaucer's  lines  are  to  be  read  metrically, 
in  ten  or  eleven  syllables,  like  the  Italian,  and,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  French  of  his  time.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  presume  that  many  terminations,  now 
mute,  were  syllabically  pronounced ;  and  where  verses 
prove  refractory  after  all  our  endeavours,  Tyrwhitt  has 
vol"  I.  Digitldfy Google 
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no  scrapie  in  declaring  them  cormpt.    It  may  be  added 
that  Gray,  before  the  appearance  of  Tyrwbitt's  essay  on 
the  versification  of  Chaucer,  had  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion the  same  hypothesis.*'     Bnt,  according  to  Dr.  Nott, 
the  verses  of  Chancer,  and  of  all  his  successors  down  to 
Surrey,  are  merely  rhythmical,  to  be  read  by  cadence, 
and  admitting  of  considerable  variety  in  the  number  of 
syllables,  though  ten  may  be  the  more  frequent.     In  the 
manuscripts  of  Chaucer  the  line  is  always  broken  by  a 
caesura  in  the  middle,  w^hich  is  pointed  out  by  a  virgule; 
and  this  is  preserved  in  the  early  editions  down  to  that 
of  1632.     They  come  near,  therefore,  to  the  short  Saxon 
line,  differing  chiefly  by  the  alternate  rhyme,  which 
converta  two  verses  into  one.     He  maintains  that  a 
great  many  lines  of  Chaucer  cannot  be  read  metrically, 
though  harmonious  as  verses  of  cadence.    This  rhythmi- 
cal measure  he  proceeds  to  show  in  Hoccleve,  Lydgate, 
Hawes,  Barclay,  Skelton,  and  even  Wyatt;    and  thus 
concludes  that  it  was  first  abandoned  by  Surrey,  in 
whom  it  very  rarely  occurs.** 

27.  This  hypothesis,  it  should  be  observed,  derives 
some  additional  plausibUiiy  from  a  passage  in  Gas- 
coyne's  *  Notes  of  instruction  concerning  the  making  of 
verse  or  rhyme  in  English,'  printed  in  1575.  "Whoso- 
ever do  peruse  and  well  consider  his  (Chaucer's)  works, 
he  shall  find  that,  although  his  lines  are  not  always  of 
one  self-same  number  of  syllables,  yet,  being  read  by 
one  that  hath  understanding,  the  longest  verse,  and  that 
which. hath  most  syllables  in  it,  will  Ml  (to  the  ear) 
correspondent  unto  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables; 
and  likewise  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables  shall  be 
found  yet  to  consist  of  words  that  have  such  natural 
sound  as  may  seem  equal  in  length  to  a  verse  which  hath 
many  more  syllables  of  lighter  accents." 

28.  A  theory  so  ingeniously  maintained,  and  with  so 
Bat  seems  D^uch  induction  of  examples,  has  naturally 
too  exten-  gained  a  good  deal  of  credit.  1  cannot,  how- 
"*^®'  ever,  by  any  means  concur  in  the  extension 
given  to  it.  Pages  may  be  read  in  Chaucer,  and  still 
more  in  Dunbar,  where  every  line  is  regularly  and  har- 
moniously decasyllabic;   and  though  the  caesura  m^y 

«=  Gray's  Works  (edit.  Mathias),  it  1. 

d  Nott's  Dissertation,  subjoined  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Wyatt  and  Surrey. 
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perhapa  fall  rather  more  uniformly  than  it  does  in 
modem  verse,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  find  exceptions, 
which  could  not  acquire  a  rhythmical  cadence  by  any 
artifice  of  the  reader."  The  deviations  from  the  normal 
type,  or  decasyllable  line,  were  they  more  numerous 
than,  after  allowance  for  the  licence  of  pronunciation, 
as  well  as  the  probable  corruption  of  the  text,  they 
appear  to  be,  would  not,  I  conceive,  justify  us  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  disregarded.  For  these  aberrant 
lines  are  much  more  common  in  the  dramatic  blank 
verse  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are,  doubtless, 
vestiges  of  the  old  rhythmicid  forms;  and  we  may 
readUy  allow  that  English  versification  had  not,  in  the 
fifteenth  or  even  sixteenth  centuries,  the  numerical 
regularity  of  classical  or  Italian  metre.  In  the  ancient 
baJlads,  Scots  and  English,  the  substitution  of  the  ana- 
psest  for  the  iambic  foot  is  of  perpetual  recurrence,  and 
gives  them  a  remarkable  elasticity  and  animation ;  but 
we  never  fail  to  recognise  a  uniformity  of  measure, 
which  the  use  of  nearly  equipollent  feet  cannot,  on  the 
strictest  metrical  principles,  be  thought  to  impair. 

29.  K  we  compare  tiie  poetry  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey 
with  that  of  Barclay  or  Skelton,  about  thirty  politeness  of 
or  forty  years  before,  the  difference  must  appear  Wyatt  and 
wonderfiil.  But  we  should  not,  with  Dr.  ^^®^* 
Nott,  attribute  this  wholly  to  superiority  of  genius.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  later  poets  wrote  in  a 
court,  and  in  one  which,  besides  the  aristocratic  man- 
ners of  chivalry,  had  not  only  imbibed  a  great  deal  of 
refinement  from  France  and  Italy,  but  a  considerable 
tinge  of  ancient  literature.  Their  predecessors  were 
less  educated  men,  and  they  addressed  a  more  vulgar 

*  Snch  as  Hiese  among  moltitades  exclude  the  rhythmical  system,  and  to 

more :—  account  for  the  imperfection  of  the  me- 

A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor.  trlcal.     Lydgate  has,  perhaps,  on  the 

Chaucer.  whole,  more  aberrations  from  the  decap 

But  reason,  with  the  shield  of  gold  so  syllable  standard  than  Chancer. 

shene.                         Dumbar.  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Poesie  (1686), 

The  rock,  again  the  river  resplendent,  book  ii.  ch.  3, 4,  though  he  admits  the 

^^  licentiousness  of  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and 

Lydgate  apologises  for  his  own  lines,—  other  poets,  in  occasionally  disregarding 

Secanse  I  know  the  verse  therehi  is  the  csesura,  does  not  seem  to  doubt  that 

wrong,  they  wrote  by  metrical  rules,  which  in- 

As  being  some  too  short,  and  some  deed  is  implied  in  this  censure.    Dr. 

too  long,—  SiQii'^  theory  does  not  admit  a  disregard 

in  Gray,  ii  4.    This  seems  at  once  to  of  caesura. 
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class  of  readeTS.  Nor  was  this  polisli  of  language  peon- 
liar  to  Surrey  and  his  Mend.  In  the  short  poems  of 
Lord  Yanx,  and  of  others  about  the  same  time,  even  in 
those  of  Nicolas  Grimoald,  a  lecturer  at  Oxford,  who 
was  no  courtier,  but  had  acquired  a  classical  taste,  we 
find  a  rejection  of  obsolete  and  trivial  phrases,  and  the 
beginnings  of  what  we  now  call  the  style  of  our  older 
poetry. 

30.  No  period  since  the  revival  of  letters  has  been  so 
Latin  toy  conspiouous  for  Latin  poetry  as  the  present. 
''^  Three  names  of  great  reputation  adorn  it,  San- 
nazariuB,  Vida,  Fracastorius.  The  first  of  these,  Sanna- 
g^yjj^^^^^^  zarius,  or  San  Nazaro,  or  Actius  Sincerus,  was 
a  Neapolitan,  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Aragonese  line  of  kings ;  and,  following  the  last  of  their 
number,  Frederic,  after  his  unjust  spoliation,  into  France, 
remained  there  till  his  master*s  death.  Much  of  bis 
poetry  was  written  under  this  reign,  before  1503 ;  but 
his  principal  work,  De  Partu  Virginia,  did  not  appear 
till  1622.  This  has  incurred  not  un&ir  blame  for  the 
intermixture  of  classical  mythology,  at  least  in  language, 
with  the  Gospel  story ;  nor  is  the  latter  very  skilfully 
managed.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  equal 
for  purity,  elegance,  and  harmony  of  versification.  The 
unauthorised  word,  the  doubtful  idiom,  the  modem  turn 
of  thought,  eo  common  in  Latin  verse,  scarce  ever  appear 
in  Sannazarius ;  a  pure  taste  enabled  him  to  di^ise  a 
Virgilian  hue  over  his  language  ;  and  a  just  ear,  united 
with  facility  in  command  of  words,  rendered  his  versifi- 
cation melodious  and  varied  beyond  any  competitor. 
The  Piscatory  Eclogues  of  Sannazarius,  which  are  per- 
haps better  Imown,  deserve  at  least  equal  praise ;  they 
seem  to  breathe  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  that  fair 
bay  they  describe.  His  elegies  are  such  as  may  contend 
with  Tibullus.  1£  Sannazarius  does  not  affect  sublimity, 
he  never  sinks  below  his  aim ;  the  sense  is  sometimes 
inferior  to  the  style,  as  he  is  not  wholly  free  from  con- 
ceits ; '  but  it  would  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to  find 

The  following  lines,  on  the  oon8tell»>  Dignior,  imbrifierum  qua  comibiis  in- 
tion  Taionu,  are  more  pnerile  fbaa  any  I  choet  annum, 

have  seen  in  this  elegant  poet:—  ^^  ^"^  ^^  '^^'"^  fmigitibut  attra 
Torva  bovi  fwdes;  sed  qua  non  altera  ^o*****- 
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cold  and  prosaic  passc^es  in  his  works  than  in  those  of 
any  other  Latin  poet  in  modem  times. 

31.  Yida  of  Cremona  is  not  by  any  means  less  cele- 
brated than  Sannazarius ;  his  poem  on  the  Art  y. . 
of  Poetry,  and  that  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  were 
printed  in  1527 ;  the  Christiad,  an  epic  poem,  as  per- 
haps it  deserves  to  be  called,  in  1535 ;  and  that  on  Silk 
Worms  in  1537.  Vida's  precepts  are  clear  and  judi- 
cious, and  we  admire,  in  hiis  Gsune  of  Chess  especially, 
and  the  poem  on  Silk  Worms,  the  skill  with  which  the 
dry  rules  of  art,  and  descriptions  the  most  apparently 
irreducible  to  poetical  conditions,  fall  into  his  elegant 
and  classical  language.  It  has  been  observed  that  he  is 
the  first  who  laid  down  rules  for  imitative  harmony, 
illustrating  them  by  his  own  example.  The  Christiad 
shows  not  so  much,  I  think,  of  Yida's  great  talents,  at 
least  in  poetical  language;  but  the  subject  is  better 
mans^ed  than  by  Sannazarius.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
Bome  bnlliant  passages,  among  which  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  book  De  Arte  Poetica  is  prominent,  Yida 
appears  to  me  far  inferior  to  the  Neapolitan  poet.  His 
versification  is  often  hard  and  spondaic,  the  elisions  too 
frequent,  and  the  caasura  too  much  neglected.  The  lan- 
guage, even  where  the  subject  best  admits  of  it,  is  not 
always  so  elevated  as  we  should  desire. 

32.  Fracastorius  has  obtained  his  reputation  by  the 
Syphilis,  published  in  1630 ;  and  certainly,  as  5.^3^40^^ 
he  thought  fit  to  make  choice  of  the  subject, 

there  is  no  reader  but  must  admire  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  his  digressions,  the  vigour  and  nobleness  of 
his  style.  Once  only  has  it  been  the  praise  of  genius  to 
have  delivered  the  rules  of  practical  art  in  all  the  graces 
of  the  most  delicious  poetry,  without  inflation,  without 
obscurity,  without  affectation,  and  generally,  perhaps, 
with  the  precision  of  truth.  Fracastorius,  not  emulous 
in  this  of  the  author  of  the  Georgics,  seems  to  have 
made  Manilius,  rather,  I  think,  than  Lucretius,  his 
model  in  the  didactic  portion  of  his  poem. 

33.  Upon  a  fair  comparison  we  should  not  err  much, 
in  my  opinion,  by  deciding  that  Fracastorius  is  Latin  verse 
the  greater  poet,  and  Sannazarius  the  better  ^**jH^ 
author  of  Latin  verses.     Li  the  present  age  it 

is  easy  to  anticipate  the  supercHious  disdain  of  those 
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who  believe  it  ridiculous  to  write  Latin  poetry  at  all, 
because  it  cannot,  as  they  imagine,  be  written  welL 
I  must  be  content  to  answer,  ^t  those  who  do  not 
know  when  such  poetry  is  good,  should  be  as  slow 
to  contradict  those  who  do,  as  the  ignorant  in  music 
to  set  themselves  against  competent  judges.  No  one 
pretends  that  Sannazarius  was  equal  to  Ariosto.  Bat 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  his  poetry  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  has  been  written  in  Latin,  beyond  com- 
parison excels  most  of  the  contemporaiy  Italian ;  we 
may  add  that  its  reputation  has  been  more  extended 
and  European. 

34.  After  this  fiunous  triumvirate,  we  might  reckon 
other  Latin  several  in  different  degrees  of  merit.  Bembo 
poeu  in  comes  forward  again  in  these  lists.  His  Latin 
^^'  poems  are  not  numerous ;  that  upon  the  lake 
Benacus  is  the  best  known.  He  shqne  more,  however, 
in  elegiac  than  hexameter  verse.  This  is  a  common  case 
in  modem  Latin,  and  might  be  naturally  expected  of 
Bembo,  who  had  more  of  elegance  than  of  vigour.  Oas- 
tiglione  has  left  a  few  poems,  among  which  the  best  is 
in  the  archaic  lapidaiy  style,  on  the  statue  of  Cleopatra 
in  the  Vatican.  Molza  wrote  much  in  Latin  ;  he  is  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  Henry  VIIL,  in  the  name  of 
Catherine,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Joannes  Secundua 
It  is  very  spirited  and  Ovidian.  These  poets  were,  per- 
haps, surpassed  by  Naugerius  and  Flaminius ;  both,  but 
especially  the  latter,  for  sweetness  and  purity  of  style,  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  lyric  and  elegiac  poets  in 
the  Latin  language.  In  their  best  passages  they  fall  not 
by  any  means  short  of  Tibullus  or  Catullus.  Aonius 
Palearius,  though  his  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  is  equalled  by  Sadolet  himself  to  those  of  Yida  and 
Sannazarius,  seems  not  entitled  to  anything  like  such  an 
eulogy.  He  became  afterwards  suspected  of  Luther- 
anism,  and  lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold  at  Borne.  We 
have  in  another  place  mentioned  the  Zodiacus  Yitae  of 
Palingenius  Stellatus,  whose  true  name  was  ManzoUi. 
The  Delicisd  Poetarum  Italorum  present  a  crowd  of 
inferior  imitations  of  classidal  models ;  but  I  must  repeat 
that  the  volumes  published  by  Pope,  and  entitled 
Poemata  Italorum,  are  the  best  evidences  of  the  beauties 
of  these  poets. 
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35.  The  Cisalpine  nations,  though  at  a  vast  distance 
from  Italy,  cannot  be  reckoned  destitute,  in  this  -  ^ 
age,  of  respectable  Latin  poets.  Of  these  the  ®™*°y- 
l^st  known,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  best,  is 
Joannes  Secundus,  who  found  the  doves  of  Venus  in  the 
dab-chicks  of  Dutch  marshes.  The  Basia,  however,  are 
fax  from  being  superior  to  his  elegies,  many  of  which, 
though  not  correct,  and  often  sinning  by  false  quantity, 
a  &i3t  pretty  general  with  these  early  Latin  poets,  espe- 
cially on  iMs  side  of  the  Alps,  are  generally  harmonious, 
spirited,  and  elegant.  Among  the  Germans,  Eobanus 
Hessus,  Micyllus,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  Melan- 
ohthon,  have  obtained  considerable  praise. 


Sect.  n.    1620-1650. 


state  of  Dramatic  Bepreaentatlon  in  Italy  —  Spain  and  Portngal  —  France  — 
Germany  —  England. 

36.  We  have  already  seen  the  beginnings  of  the  Italian 
comedy,  founded  in  its  style,  and  frequently  in    Italian 
its  subjects,  upon  Plautus.     Two  of  Ariosto's    ^°^^J- 
comedies  have  been  mentioned,  and  two  more  belong  to 
this  period.    Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
respect  to  their  dramatic  merit.    But  few  have  hesitated 
to  place  above  them  the  Mandragola  and  Clitia  of  a 
great  contemporary  genius,  Machiavel.     The  j£-g,j^^^, 
Mandragola  was  probably  written  before  1520, 
but  certainly  in  tiie  fallen  fortunes  of  its  author,  as  he 
intimates  in  the  prologue.     Ginguen^,  therefore,  forgot 
his  chronology  when  he  supposes  Leo  X.  to  have  been 

E resent,  as  cardinal,  at  its  representation."  It  seems, 
owever,  to  have  been  acted  before  this  pope  at  Eome. 
The  story  of  the  Mandragola,  which  hardly  bears  to  be 
told,  though  Gingu^n^  has  done  it,  is  said  to  be  founded 
on  a  real  and  recent  event  at  Florence,  one  of  its  striking 
resemblances  to  the  Athenian  comedy.  It  is  admirable 
for  its  comic  delineations  of  character,  the  management 
of  the  plot,  and  the  liveliness  of  its  idiomatic  ^.  ^ 
dialogue.      Peter  Aretin,   with  little    of   the 

B  Gingoene,  vi.  222. 
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former  qualities,  and  inferior  in  all  respects  to  Machi- 
avel,  has  enough  of  hnmorous  extravagance  to  amnse 
the  reader.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Italian  stage  in 
its  contempt  of  morality,  and  even,  in  the  comedies  of 
Peter  Aretin,  its  bold  satire  on  the  great,  remind  us 
rather  of  Athens  than  of  Bome ;  it  is  more  the  efirontery 
of  Aristophanes  than  the  pleasant  freedom  of  Plantns. 
But  the  depravity  which  had  long  been  increasing  in 
Italy  gained  in  this  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  centory 
a  zenith  which  it  could  not  surpass,  and  from  which  it 
has  very  gradually  receded.  These  comedies  are  often 
very  satirical  on  the  clergy ;  the  bold  strokes  of  Machi- 
avel  surprise  us  at  present;  but  the  Italian  stage  had 
something  like  the  licence  of  a  masquerade ;  it  was  a 
tacit  agreement  that  men  should  laugh  at  things  sacred 
within  those  walls,  but  resume  their  veneration  for  them 
at  the  door.** 

37.  Those  who  attempted  the  serious  tone  of  tragedy 
Traffcdy  ^^^  1®**  happy  in  their  model ;  Seneca  gene- 
rally represented  to  them  the  ancient  buskin. 
The  Canace  of  Sperone  Speroni,  the  Tullia  of  Martelli, 
Sperone.  and  the  Orbecche  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  esteemed 
Ctothio.  ^Q  \yQg^  Qf  nine  tragedies  he  has  written,  are 
within  the  present  period.  They  are  all  works  of  genius. 
But  Ginguene  observes  how  little  advantage  the  first  of 
these  plays  afforded  for  dramatic  effect,  most  of  the 
action  passing  in  narration.  It  is  true  that  he  could 
hardly  have  avoided  this  without  aggravating  the  cen- 
sures of  those  who,  as  Crescimbeni  teUs  us,  thought  the 
subject  itself  unfit  for  tragedy.*  The  story  of  the 
Orbecche  is  taken  by  Cinthio  from  a  novel  of  his  own 
invention,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sanguinary  and  dis- 
gusting circumstances.  This  became  the  chaxaoteristio 
of  tragedy  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  not  by  any  means 
peculiarly  in  England,  as  some  half-informed  critics  of 
the  French  school  used  to  pretend.  The  Orbecche,  not- 
withstanding its  passages  in  the  manner  of  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  is  in  many  parts  an  impassioned  and  poetical 

h  Besides  the  plajB  themselves,  see  Ariosto  are  fcumd  in  most  editions  of 
Oingu^^,  vol.  vl.,  who  gives  more  than  their  works. 

a  hundred  pages  to  the  Calandra,  and  to  *"  i  Delia  volgar  Poesia,  11.  391 .  Alfieri 
the  c<nnedies  of  Ariosto,  Machiavel,  and  wrat  still  futher  than  Sperone  in  bis 
Aretin.  Many  of  the  old  comedies  are  Mirra.  Ol^ectionsof  a  somewhat  similar 
reprinted  in  the  great  Milan  coUection  of  kind  were  made  to  the  Tullia,  of  MartellL 
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tragedy,  Eiccoboni,  though  he  censures  the  general 
poverty  of  style,  prefers  one  scene  in  the  third  act  to 
anything  on  the  stage :  "  If  one  scene  were  sufficient  to 
decide  the  question,  the  Orbecche  would  be  the  finest 
play  in  the  world."  ^  Walker  observes  that  this  is  the 
first  tragedy  wherein  the  prologue  is  separated  from  the 
play,  of  wluch,  as  is  very  well  known,  it  made  a  part  on 
the  ancient  theatre.  But  in  Cinthio,  and  in  other  tragic 
writers  long  afterwards,  the  prologue  continued  to  ex- 
plain and  announce  the  story." 

38.  Meantime,  a  people  very  celebrated  in  dramatic 
literature  was  forming  its  national  theatre.  A  Spanish 
few  attempts  were  made  in  Spain  to  copy  the  '^^f*™*- 
classical  model.  But  these  seem  not  to  have  gone  be- 
yond translation,  and  had  little  effect  on  the  public  taste. 
Others,  in  imitation  of  the  Celestina,  which  passed  for  a 
moral  example,  produced  tedious  scenes,  by  way  of  mir- 
rors of  vice  and  virtue,  without  reaching  the  fame  of 
their  original.  But  a  third  class  was  far  more  popular, 
and  ^timately  put  an  end  to  competition.  The  Torres 
founders  of  this  were  Torres  Naharro,  in  the  Naharro. 
first  years  of  Charles,  and  Lope  de  Eueda,  a  little  later. 
"There  is  very  little  doubt,"  says  Bouterwek,  "that 
Torres  Naharro  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  Spanish 
comedy.  He  not  only  wrote  his  eight  comedies  in 
redondillas  in  the  romance  style,  but  he  also  endea- 
voured to  establish  the  dramatic  interest  solely  on  an 
ingenious  combination  of  intrigues,  without  attaching 
much  importance  to  the  development  of  character,  or  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  story.  It  is  besides  probable  that 
he  was  the  first  who  divided  plays  into  three  acts,  which, 
being  regarded  as  three  days*  labour  in  the  dramatic 
field,  were  called  jomadas.  It  must  therefore  be  unre- 
servedly admitted  that  these  dramas,  considered  both 
with  respect  to  their  spirit  and  their  fonn,  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  national 
drama ;  for  in  the  same  path  which  Torres  Naharro  first 
trod,  the  dramatic  genius  of  Spain  advanced  to  the  point 
attained  by  Calderon,  and  the  nation  tolerated  no  dramas 
except  those  which  belonged  to  the  style  which  had 
thus  been  created."** 

k  Hist  du  Theatre  Italien,  vol.  i.  °  P.  285.    Andres  thinks  Naharro  low, 

"*  Walker,  Essay  on  Italian  Tragedy.   Insipid,  and  unworthy^  of  the  praise  of 
Ginguen^,  yl  61.  69.  Cervantes,  v.  136.        ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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39.  Lope  de  Rueda,  who  is  rather  better  known  than 
Lope  de  his  predecessor,  was  at  the  head  of  a  company 
^°"^     of  plajers,  and  was  limited  in  his  inventions 

by  the  capacity  of  his  troop  and  of  the  stage  upon  which 
they  were  to  appear.  Cervantes  calls  him  the  great 
Lope  de  Bueda,  even  when  a  greater  Lope  was  before 
the  world.  "  He  was  not,"  to  quote  again  fix>m  Bou- 
terwek,  '*  inattentive  to  general  character,  as  is  proved 
by  his  delineation  of  old  men,  clowns,  <&c.,  in  which  he 
was  particularly  successful.  But  his  principal  aim  was 
to  interweave  in  his  dramas  a  succession  of  intrigues ; 
and  as  he  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  art  of 
producing  stage  efifect  by  striking  situations,  he  made 
complication  the  great  object  of  his  plots.  Thus  mis- 
takes, arising  from  personal  resemblances,  exchanges  of 
children,  and  such-like  commonplace  subjects  of  in- 
trigue, form  the  groundwork  of  his  stories,  none  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  invention.  There 
is  usually  a  mtdtitude  of  characters  in  his  dramas,  and 
jests  and  witticisms  are  freely  introduced,  but  these  in 
general  consist  of  burlesque  disputes,  in  which  some 
clown  is  engaged."' 

40.  The  Portuguese  Gil  Vicente  may  perhaps  contend 
Gil  Vicente   "^^  Torres  Naharro  for  the  honour  of  leading 

the  dramatists  of  the  Peninsula.  His  Autos, 
indeed,  as  has  been  observed,  do  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  differ  from  the  mysteries,  the  religious  dramas 
of  France  and  England.  Bout^rwek,  strangely  forgets 
of  these,  seems  to  have  assigned  a  character  of  origi- 
nality and  given  a  precedence  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Autos  which  they  do  not  deserve.  The  specimen 
of  one  of  these  by  Gil  Vicente,  given  in  the  History  of 
Portuguese  Literature,  is  far  more  extravagant  and  less 
theatrical  than  our  John  Parfre's  contemporary  mystery 
of  Candlemas  Day.  But  a  few  comedies,  or,  as  they  are 
more  justly  styled,  fences,  remain ;  one  of  which,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  author,  is  superior  in  choice  and 
management  of  the  £Eible  to  most  of  the  rude  productions 
of  that  time.  Its  date  is  unknown :  Gil  Vicente's  dra- 
matic compositions  of  various  kinds  were  collectively 
published  in  1562;  he  had  died  in  1557,  at  a  veiy 
advanced  age. 

P  P.282. 
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41.  "  These  works,"  says  Bouterwek  of  the  dramatio 
productions  of  Gil  Vicente  in  general,  "  display  a  true 
poetic  spirit,  which,  however,  accommodated  itself  en- 
tirely to  the  age  of  the  poet,  and  which  disdained  culti- 
vation. The  dramatic  genius  of  Gil  Vicente  is  equally 
manifest  from  his  power  of  invention,  and  from  the 
natural  turn  and  facility  of  his  imitative  talent.  Even 
the  rudest  of  these  dramas  is  tinged  with  a  certain 
degree  of  poetic  feeling."**  The  want  of  complex  in- 
trigue, such  as  we  find  afterwards  in  the  Castilian 
drama,  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in  these  early  com- 
positions. 

42.  We  have  no  record  of  any  original  dramatic  com- 
position belonging  to  this  age  in  Fiance,  with  ^ 

the  exception  of  mysteries  and  moralities,  andmon^ 
which  are  very  abundant.  These  were  con-  p,^^ 
fiidered,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  iypes  of  the 
regular  drama.  "  The  French  morality,"  says  an  author 
of  that  age,  '*  represents,  in  some  degree,  the  tragedy  of 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  particularly  because  it  treats 
of  serious  and  important  subjects ;  and  if  it  were  con- 
trived in  French  that  the  conclusion  of  the  morality 
should  be  always  unfortunate,  it  would  become  a  tragedy. 
In  the  morality  we  treat  of  noble  and  virtuous  actions, 
either  true,  or  at  least  probable ;  and  choose  what  makes 
for  our  instruction  in  life."*"  It  is  evident  from  this 
passage  and  the  whole  context,  that  neither  tragedy  nor 
comedy  were  yet  known.  The  circumstance  is  rather  re- 
markable, when  we  consider  the  genius  of  the  nation  and 
the  politeness  of  the  court.  But  from  about  the  year  1 640 
we  find  translations  from  Latin  and  Italian  comedies 
into  French.  These  probably  were  not  represented.  Les 
Amours  d*Erostrate,  by  Jacques  Bourgeois,  published  in 
1545,  is  taken  from  the  Suppositi  ^f  Ariosto.  Sibilet 
translated  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  in  1549,  Bouchetel 

^  Hist,  of  Portngnese  Lit.,  p.  83-111.  Beauchamps,  Recherches  sur  le  Thefttre 

It  would  be  vain  to  look  elsewhere  for  so  Fraofais,  i.  82. 

oopioos  aa  acoount  of  Gil  Vicente,  and  In  the  Jardin  de  Plaisanoe,  an  anony- 

very  difficult  probably  to  find  his  works,  mons  undated  poem,  printed  at  Lyons 

See,  too,  Sismondi,  Hist  de  la  Litt.  du  probably  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

Midi,  iy.  448.  century,  we  have  rules  given  for  com- 

[A  much  Ailler  account  of  Gil  Vicente  posing  moralities.    Beauchamps  (p.  86) 

has  since  been  given  in  the  Quarterly  extracts  some  of  these ;  but  they  seem 

Review  for  January  1847.]  not  worth  copying. 

'  Sibilet,  Art  Poetique  (1S48),  apod 
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the  Hecnba  in  1550,  and  Lazaros  Baif  two  other  plays 
about  the  same  time.  But  a  great  dramatic  revolution 
was  now  prepared  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state.  The 
first  theatre  had  been  established  at  Paris  about  1400  by 
the  Confrairie  de  la  Passion  de  N.  S.,  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Scriptural  mysteries.  This  was  suppressed  by 
the  parliament  in  1547,  on  account  of  the  scandal  which 
this  devout  buffoonery  had  b^un  to  give.  The  com- 
pany of  actors  purchased  next  year  Sie  H5tel  de  la 
Bouigogne,  and  were  authorised  by  the  parliament  to 
represent  profane  subjects,  "  lawful  and  decent "  (licites 
et  honn§tes),  but  enjoined  to  abstain  from  ''all  mys- 
teries of  the  passion,  or  other  sacred  mysteries."  * 

43.  In  Germany,  meantime,  the  pride  of  the  meister- 
Gemumthe-  singcTs,  Haus  Sachs,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
atre.  Hans  pouT  forth  a  plcnteous  stream  for  the  stage. 
^*^^  His  works,  collectively  printed  at  Nuremberg 
in  five  folio  volumes,  1578,  and  reprinted  in  five  quartos 
at  Kempten,  1606,  contain  197  dmmas  among  the  rest 
Many  of  his  comedies  in  one  act,  called  Schwanken,  are 
coarse  satires  on  the  times.  Invention,  expression,  and 
enthusiasm,  if  we  may  trust  his  admirers,  are  aU  united 
in  Hans  Sachs.' 

44.  The  mysteries  founded  upon  Scriptural  or  legend- 
Moralities     *^  historics,  as  Well  as  the  moralities,  or  aUe- 
and  gimiiar    gorical  dramas,  which,  though  there  might  be 
iSSTand.      *^  intermixture  of  human  character  with  ab- 
stract   personification,    did    not  aim  at  that 

illusion  which  a  possible  fable  affords,  continued  to 
amuse  the  English  public.  Nor  were  they  confined,  as 
perhaps  they  were  before,  to  churches  and  monasteries. 
We  find  a  company  of  players  in  the  establishment  of 
Bichard  III.  while  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent reigns,  especially  under  Henry  VIII.,  this  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  great.  The 
frugal  Henry  VII.  maintained  two  distinct  sets  of 
players ;  and  his  son  was  prodigally  sumptuous  in  every 

■  Beancbamps,  L  91.  age.    G«SDer  aays,  in  his  PEndecte  Uni- 

t  Hans  Sachs  has  met  with  a  verj  versales:  Gennanice  fiibaln  multae  ex« 

landatory  critic  in  the  Retrospectiye  Ra-  tant    Fabula  decern  tetatom  et  Fosto 

▼lew,  X.  113,  who  even  ventares  to  aa>  staltomm  Oolmarie  acte  sunt.     Fosio 

•art  that  Goethe  has  imitated  the  old  edita   est  1637.  chartis   quataor.     Qni 

shoemaker  in  Fanst.  volet  hoc  looo  plnras  ascrtbat  In  vnlgaxi- 

The  Gennans  had  many  plays  in  this  bos  iingn<a,nniT  ad  alia  featinamna. 
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sort  of  oonrirexhibition,  bearing  the  general  name  of 
revels,  ^.nd  superintended  by  a  lugb-priest  of  jollity, 
styled  the  Abbot  of  Misrule.  The  dramatic  allegories, 
or  moral  plays,  foimd  a  place  among  them.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  from  their  occasionaUty,  or  want\)f  merit, 
far  the  greater  part  have  perished."  Three  or  four, 
which  we  may  place  before  1650,  are  published  in 
Hawkins's  Ancient  Drama  and  Dodsley's  Old  Plays ;  one 
is  extant,  written  by  Skelton,  the  earliest  that  can  be 
referred  to  a  known  author.*  A  late  writer,  whose  dili- 
gence seems  to  have  almost  exhausted  our  early  dramatic 
history,  has  retrieved  the  titles  of  a  few  more.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  moral  plays  he  traces  to  the  re^ 
of  Henry  VI.  They  became  gradually  more  complicated 
and  approached  nearer  to  a  regular  form.  It  may  be 
observed  that  a  line  is  not  easily  defined  between  the 
Scriptural  mysteries  and  the  legitimate  drama;  the 
choice  of  the  story,  the  succession  of  incidents,  are  those 
of  tragedy ;  even  ihe  intermixture  of  buflfoonery  belongs 
to  all  our  ancient  stage ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  meanness, 
ot  the  sentiments  and  diction  that  we  exclude  the  Can- 
dlemas Day,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
mysteries,  or  even  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
onr  tragic  series.^  Nor  were  the  moralities,  such  as  we 
find  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  a  prodigious 
distance  from  the  regular  stage:  deviations  from  the 
original  structure  of  these,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  well  ob- 
served, "  by  the  relinquishment  of  abstract  for  indivi- 
dual character,  paved  the  way,  by  a  natural  and  easy 
gradation,  for  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  representations 
of  real  life  and  manners.' 

45.  The  moralities  were,  in  this  age,  distinguished  by 
the  constant  introduction  of  a  witty,  mischiev-  They  are 
ous,  and  profligate  character,  denominated  the  reSgtoiM 
Vice.     This  seems  origiQaUy  to  have  been  an  satire- 
allegorical  representation  of  what  the  word  denotes; 
but  the  Vice  gradually  acquired  a  htunan  individuality, 

"  Collier's  AnnalB  of  the  Stage,  L  34,  the  first  years  of  Henry  Vm. 

Ac.  ■  Hist,  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry, 

*  Warton,  iii.  18a,  ii.  260.    This  I  quote  by  ite  proper  title ; 

T  Candlemas  Day,  a  mystery,  on  the  but  it  is  in  fact  the  same  work  as  the 

murder  of  the  Innocents,  is  publishal  in  Annals  of  the  Stage,  so  far  as  being  in- 

Hawkins's  Early  Englii^  Drama.    It  is  oorporated  and  sold  together  renders  it 

by  John  Far&«,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same. 
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in  whichi  he  came  very  near  to  our  well-known  Punch. 
The  devil  was  generally  introduced  in  company  with 
the  Vice,  and  had  to  endure  many  blows  £rom  him.  But 
the  moralities  had  another  striking  characteristic  in  this 
period.  They  had  always  been  religious,  but  they  now 
became  theological.  In  Ihe  crisis  of  that  great  revolution 
theo  in  progress  the  stage  was  found  a  ready  and  im- 
partial instrument  for  the  old  or  the  new  faith.  Luther 
and  his  wife  were  satirised  in  a  Latin  morality  repre- 
sented at  Gray's  Inn  in  1529.  It  was  easy  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  clergy.  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  satire  of  the 
Three  Estatis,  a  direct  attack  upon  them,  was  played 
before  James  V.  and  his  queen  at  Linlithgow,  in  1639  ;* 
and  in  1543  an  English  statute  was  made,  prohibiting 
all  plays  and  interludes  which  meddle  with  the  inter^e- 
tation  of  Scripture.  In  1549  the  council  of  Edward  v  I. 
put  a  stop  by  proclamation  to  all  kinds  of  stage-plays.^ 

46.  Great  indulgence,  or  a  strong  antiquarian  preju- 
Latin  UTi.  ^^®'  ^  required  to  discover  much  genius  in 
these  morsJities  and  mysteries.  There  was, 
however,  a  class  of  dramatic  productions  that  appealed 
to  a  more  instructed  audience.  The  custom  of  acting 
Latin  plays  prevailed  in  our  universities  at  this  time,  as 
it  did  long  afterwards.  Whether  it  were  older  than  the 
fifteenth  century  seems  not  to  be  proved ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  certainly  against  it.  ''In  an  original 
draught,"  says  Warton,  "of  the  statutes  of  Timity 
College  at  Cambridge,  fotmded  in  1546,  one  of  the 
chapters  is  entitled,  '  De  FrsBfecto  ludorum  qui  impera- 
tor  dicitur,'  under  whose  direction  and  authority  Latin 
comedies  and  tragedies  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  hall  at 
Christmas."*'  It  is  probable  that  Christopherson's  tra- 
gedy of  Jephthah,  and  another  by  Grimoald  on  John 
5ie  Baptist,  both  older  than  the  middle  of  the  oentuiy, 
were  written  for  academical  representation.  Nor  was 
this  confined  to  the  universities.  Nicolas  Udal,  head 
master  of  Eton,  wrote  several  plays  in  Latin  to  be  acted 
in  the  long  nights  of  winter  by  his  boys.**    And  if  we 

*■  Warton,  iv.  23.  wlae,  who  saoceeded  Lily  as  master  of 

b  Collier,  L  144.  St  Paul's,  it  is  aaid  by  him,  that  he  was 

"  Hiat.  of  EngL  Poetry,  ill.  206.  **  a  most  eminent  grammarian,  and  wrote 

4l  Udal  was  not  the  first,  if  we  could  the  tragedy  of  Dido  firam  Viigil,  whicdi 

tmst  Harwood's  Alnmni  Etonenses,  who  was  acted  before  OodlDal  Wols^  with 

established  an  Eton  theatre.    Of  S^t-  great  applause  by  himself  and  other  acho- 
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had  to  stop  here,  it  might  seem  an  tumecessary  minute- 
ness to  take  notice  of  the  diversions  of  school-boys, 
especially  as  the  same  is  recorded  of  other  teachers 
besides  Udal.  But  there  is  something  more  in  this. 
TJdal  has  lately  become  known  in  a  new  and  more  bril- 
liant light,  as  the  father  of  English  comedy.  FirstEngUah 
It  was  mentioned  by  Warton,  but  without  any  «)i»edy. 
comment,  that  Nicolas  Udal  wrote  some  English  plays 
to  be  represented  by  his  scholars ;  a  passage  from  one 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Wilson  in  his  Art  of  liOgic,  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  VI.'  It  might  have  been  conjectured, 
by  the  help  of  this  quotation,  that  these  plays  were 
neither  'of  the  class  of  moralities  or  mysteries,  nor  mere 
translations  from  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  it  would  not 
have  been  unnatural  at  first  to  suppose.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  the  comedy  from  which  WOson  took  his 
extract  has  been  discovered.  It  was  printed  in  1665, 
but  probably  written  not  later  than  1640.  The  title  of 
this  comedy  is  Ealph  Eoister  Doister,  a  name  uncouth 
enough,  and  from  which  we  should  expect  a  very  bar- 
barous farce.  But  Udal,  an  eminent  scholar,  knew  how 
to  preserve  comic  spirit  and  humour  without  degenerat- 
ing into  licentious  buffoonery.  Ealph  Eoister  Doister, 
in  spite  of  its  title,  is  a  play  of  some  merit,  though  the 
wit  may  seem  designed  for  the  purpose  of  natural  merri- 
ment rather  than  critical  glory.  We  find  in  it,  what  is 
of  no  slight  value,  the  earliest  lively  picture  of  London 
manners  among  the  gallants  and  citizens,  who  furnished 
so  much  for  the  stage  down  to  the  civil  wars.  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  striking  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  dramatic  manners  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
James  I.  This  comedy,  for  there  seems  no  kind  of  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  refused  that  honourable  name,  is 
much  superior  to  Gammar  Gurton's  Needle,  written 
twenty  years  afterwards,  from  which  it  has  wrested  a 
long  established  precedence  in  our  dramatic  annals.' 

lars  -of  Eton."     Bat  as  Bightwise  left  Harwood's  book  is  not  reckoned  of  mnch 

Eton  for  King's  College  in  1508,  this  authority  beyond  the  mere  records  which 

cannot  be  true,  at  least  so  far  as  Wolsey  he  copied. 

is  concerned.  It  is  said  afterwards  in  the  "  Hist  of  Engl.  Poetry,  iii.  213. 

same  book  of  one  Hallewill,  who  went  to  t  See  an   analysis,  with  extracts  of 

Cambridge  in  1532,  that  he  wrote  "  the  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  in  Collier's  Hist. 

tragedy  of  Dida"    Which  should  we  be-  of  Dram.  Poetry,  iL  445-460. 

lieve,  or  were  there  two  Didos?   But  ["The  plot,"   Mr.  C.  observes,  ** of 
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BoQUQces  and  Novels  —  Babelais. 


Novela. 


47.  The  popularity  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  gave  ifee  to  a 
Romances  of  class  of  romances,  the  delight  of  the  multitude 
chivalry.  jjj  ^he  sixteenth  century,  though  since  chiefly 
remembered  by  the  ridicule  and  ignominy  that  has 
attached  itself  to  their  name — ^those  of  knight-errantry. 
Most  of  these  belong  to  Spanish  or  Portuguese  literature. 
Palmerin  of  Oliva,  one  of  the  earliest,  was  published  in 
1625.  Palmerin,  less  fortimate  than  his  namesake  of 
Inland,  did  not  escape  the  penal  flame  to  which  the 
barber  and  curate  consigned  many  also  of  his  younger 
brethren.  It  has  been  observed  by  Bouterwek,  that 
every  respectable  Spanish  writer,  as  well  as  Cervantes, 
resisted  the  contagion  of  bad  taste  which  kept  the  prolix 
mediocrity  of  these  romances  in  fashion.* 

48.  A  far  better  style  was  that  of  the  short  novel, 
which  the  Italian  writers,  especially  Boccaccio, 
had  rendered  popular  in  Europe.  But,  though 
many  of  these  were  probably  written  within  this  period 
of  thirty  years,  none  of  much  distinction  come  within 
it,  as  the  date  of  their  earliest  publication,  except  the 
celebrated  Belphegor  of  Machiavel.**    The  amusing  story 

Ralph  Roister  Doister  is  amtising  and 
well  conducted,  with  an  agreeable  inter- 
mixture  of  serious  and  comic  dialogue, 
and  a  variety  of  character  to  which  no 
other  piece  of  a  similar  date  can  make 
any  ju^tension.  When  we  recollect  that 
it  was  perhaps  written  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  we  ought  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  masterly  production.  Had  it  fol- 
lowed Gammar  Gurton's  Needle  by  as 
many  years  as  it  preceded  it,  It  would 
have  been  entitled  to  our  admiration  on 
its  own  separate  merits,  independent  of 
any  comparison  with  other  pieces.  The 
character  of  Matthew  Meiiygreeke  here 
and  there  savours  a  little  of  the  Vice  of 
the  moralities;  but  his  humour  never 
depends  upon  the  accidents  of  dress  and 
accoutrements."— 1842.] 

8  HUt  of  Spanish  literature,  p.  304; 
Dnnlop's  Hist,  of  Fiction,  voL  il. 


k  I  cannot  make  another  ezceptSoD 
for  II  Pellegtino  hy  Cavioeo  of  Parma. 
the  first  known  edition  of  which,  pab. 
Ushed  at  Venice  in  1526,  evidently 
alludes  to  <»e  earlier :  diligentemente 
in  lingua  tosca  corretto,  e  novamente 
Btampato  et  historiato.  The  editor 
speaks  of  the  book  as  obsolete  in  ortho- 
graphy and  style.  It  is  probably,  how- 
ever, not  older  than  the  last  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  being  dedicated 
to  Lucrezia  Boi^;la.  It  Is  a  very  prolix 
and  tedious  romance,  in  three  IxtaHa 
and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  chapters, 
written  in  a  semi-poetical,  difftiae  style, 
and  much  in  the  usnal  manner  of  love 
stories.  Ginguene  and  Tiraboschi  do  not 
mention  it;  the  fiiographie  UniveraeUe 
does. 

Mr.  Dnnlop  has  given  a  short  aooonnt 
of  a  French  novel,  entitled.  Lea  Av«n.> 
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of  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  was  certamly  written  by  Men- 
doza  in  his  youth*  But  it  did  not  appear  in  print  within 
pur  present  period.*  This  is  the  first  known  specimen 
in  Spain  of  the  picaresque,  or  rogue  style,  in  which  the 
adventures  of  the  low  and  rather  dishonest  part  of  the 
community  are  made  to  furnish  amusement  for  the  great. 
The  Italian  novelists  are  by  no  means  without  earlier 
instances  ;  but  it  became  the  fsivourite  and  almost  pecu- 
liar class  of  novel  with  the  Spanish  writers  about  the 
end  of  the  century. 

49.  But  the  most  celebrated,  and  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  performance  in  the  path  of  fiction,  that  j^^^j^ 
belongs  to  this  age,  is  that  of  Babelais.  Few 
books  are  less  likely  to  obtain  the  praise  of  a  rigorous 
critic ;  but  few  have  more  the  stamp  of  originality,  or 
show  a  more  redundant  fertility,  always  of  language, 
and  sometimes  of  imagination.  He  bears  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  Lucian,  and  a  considerable  one  to  Aris- 
tophanes. His  reading  is  large,  but  always  rendered 
subservient  to  ridicule ;  he  is  never  serious  in  a  single 
page,  and  seems  to  have  had  little  other  aim,  in  his  fiLrst 
two  volumes,  than  to  pour  out  the  exuberance  of  his 
animal  gaiety.  In  the  latter  part  of  Pantagruers  his- 
tory, that  is  the  fourth  and  fifth  books,  one  published  in 
1552,  the  other  after  the  author's  death  in  1561,  a  dis- 
like to  the  church  of  Kome,  which  had  been  slightly 
perceived  in  the  first  volumes,  is  not  at  all  disguised ; 
but  the  vein  of  merriment  becomes  gradually  less  fertile, 
and  weariness  steals  on  before  the  close  of  a  work  which 
had  long  amused  while  it  disgusted  us.  Allusions  to 
particular  characters  are  frequent,  and  in  general  trans- 
parent enough,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  information  about 

tares  de  Lyddas  et  de  Cleorifhe,  which  Antwerp  in  1663  and  1555.     Snppl^- 

he  considers  as  the  earliest  and  best  ment  an  Manuel  da  Libratre,  art.  Hnr- 

specimen  of  what  he  calls  the  spiritnal  tado.    The  following  early  edition  also 

romance,  nnmized  with  chivalry  or  alle-  is  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  I 

gory.    Hist,  of  Fiction,  iii.  51.     It  was  transcribe  the  title-page  .—La  Vida  de 

written  in  1529  by  Basire,  archdeacon  of  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  y  de  sub  fortnnas  y 

Sens.    I  should  suspect  that  there  had  adversldades,  nuevamente  impiessa,  oor- 

been  some  of  this  class  already  hi  Ger-  regida,  y  de  nnevo  afiadida  ex  este  se- 

many;  they  certainly  became  common  in  gunda  impression.    Vendense  en  AlcaU 

that  countiy  afterwards.  de  Henares  en  casa  de  Salzedo  librero 

i   [Nicolas  Antonio  tells  us  that  the  afio  de  n.  d.  1564.    A  colophon  recites 

first  edition  of  Lazudllo  de  Tormes  was  the  same  date  and  place  of  impression.— 

in    1586.     But    Brunet  mentions    one  1842.] 

printed  at  Bu^os  in  1554,  and  three  at  r^           i 
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oontemporaneotis  history,  in  several  parts  of  Eabelais; 
but  much  of  what  has  been  taken  for  political  and  re- 
ligions satire  cannot,  as  fjEir  as  I  perceive,  be  satisfeM^torily 
tFBced  beyond  the  capricions  imagination  of  the  author. 
Those  who  have  found  Montluc,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Valence,  in  Panurge,  or  Antony  of  Bourbon,  father  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  Fantagruel,  keep  no  measures  with  chro- 
nology. Panurge  is  so  admirably  conceived  that  we  may 
fiadrly  reckon  hm  original ;  but  ike  germ  of  the  character 
is  in  the  gracioso,  or  clown,  of  the  extemporaneous 
stage ;  the  roguish,  selfish,  cowardly,  cunning  attendant, 
who  became  Panm^e  in  the  plastic  hands  of  Babelais, 
and  Sancho  in  those  of  Cervantes.  The  French  critics 
have  not  in  general  done  justice  to  Rabelais,  whose 
manner  was  not  that  of  the  age  of  Louis  XTV.  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub  appears  to  me  by  &r  the  closest  imitation 
of  it,  and  to  be  conceived  altogether  in  a  kindred 
spirit;  but  in  general  those  who  have  had  reading 
enough  to  rival  &e  copiousness  of  Eabelais  have  wanted 
his  invention  and  humour,  or  the  riotousness  of  his 
animal  spirits. 


Sect.  IV.     1620-1650. 


struggle  between  Latin  and  Italian  Languages  —  Italian  and  Spanish  Polite 
Writers  —  Critidam  in  Italy  —  In  FYanoe  and  England. 

50.  Among  the  polished  writers  of  Italy,  we  meet  on 
Contest  of  ^^^^  ^ide  the  name  of  Bembo ;  great  in  Italian 
Latin  and  as  well  as  in  Latin  literature,  in  prose  as  in 
^^^"  verse.  It  is  now  the  fourth  time  that  it  occurs 
to  us ;  and  in  no  instance  has  he  merited  more 
of  his  country.  Siace  the  fourteenth  century,  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  before,  so  absorbing  had  become  the 
love  of  ancient  learning,  that  the  natural  language, 
beautiful  and  copious  as  it  really  was,  and  polished  as  it 
had  been  under  the  hands  of  Boccaccio,  seemed  to  a  very 
false-judging  pedantry  scarce  worthy  of  the  Idgher  kinds 
of  composition.  Those,  too,  who  with  enthusiastic  dili- 
gence had  acquired  the  power  of  writing  Latin  well,  did 
not  brook  so  much  as  the  equality  of  their  native  Ian- 
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gnage.  Jn  an  oration  delivered  at  Bologna  in  1529  be- 
fore the  emperor  and  pope,  by  Komolo  Amaseo,  one  of 
the  good  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  not  only 
pronounced  a  panegyric  npon  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
contended  that  the  Italian  should  be  reserved  for  shops 
and  markets  and  the  conversation  of  the  vulgar ;  ^  nor 
was  this  doctrine,  probably  in  rather  a  less  degree,  un- 
common during  that  age.  A  dialc^ue  of  Sperone  relates 
to  this  debated  question,  whether  the  Latin  or  Italian 
language  should  be  preferred;  one  of  the  interlocutors 
(probably  Lazaro  Buonamici,  an  eminent  scholar)  dis- 
daining the  latter  as  a  mere  corruption.  It  is  a  very 
ingenious  performance,  well  conducted  on  both  sides, 
and  may  be  read  with  pleasur«.  The  Italians  of  that 
age  are  as  clever  in  criticism  as  they  are  wearisome  on 
the  commonplaces  of  ethics.  It  purports  to  have  been 
written  the  year  after  the  oration  of  Bomolo  Amaseo,  to 
which  it  alludes. 

51.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  more  liberal  spirit  that 
generally  accompanies  the  greatest  abilities,  influence 
that  Bembo,  superior  even  to  Amaseo  in  &me  ofBembo 
as  a  Latin  writer,  should  have  been  among  the 

first  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  native  language  by 
infusing  into  it  that  elegance  and  selection  of  phrase 
which  his  taste  had  taught  him  in  Latin,  and  for  which 
the  Italian  is  scarcely  less  adapted.  In  the  dialogue  of 
Sperone,  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  '*  it  was  the  general 
opinion  no  one  would  write  Italian  who  could  write 
Latin;  a  prejudice  in  some  measure  lightened  by  the 
poem  of  Folitian  on  the  tournament  of  Julian  de'  Medici, 
but  not  taken  away  till  Bembo,  a  Venetian  gentieman, 
as  learned  in  the  ancient  languages  as  Politian,  showed 
that  he  did  not  disdain  his  maternal  tongue."  "^ 

52.  It  is  common  in  the  present  age  to  show  as  indis- 
criminating  a  disdain  of  those  who  wrote  in  Apology 
Latin  as  they  seem  to  have  felt  towards  their  forLatmists. 
own  literature.  But  the  taste  and  imagination  of  Bembo 
are  not  given  to  every  one ;  and  we  must  remember,  in 
justice  to  such  men  as  Amaseo,  who,  though  they  imitate 
well,  are  yet  but  imitators  in  style,  that  tEere  was  really 
scarce  a  book  in  Italian  prose  written  with  any  elegance, 

k  Tirabofidd,  x.  389.  "  P.  430  (edit.  16»6).    ^r^alp 
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except  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio;  the  maniieT  of 
which,  as  Tiraboschi  jiistly  observes,  however  suitable 
to  those  sportive  fictions,  was  not  very  well  adapted  to 
serious  eloquence."  Nor  has  the  Italian  language,  we 
may  add,  in  its  very  best  models,  attained  so  much 
energy  and  condensation  as  will  satisfy  the  ear  or  the 
understanding  of  a  good  Latin  scholar ;  and  there  can 
be  neither  pedantry  nor  absurdity  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
inferior  organ  of  human  thought.  The  most  valid  ob- 
jection to  ti^e  employment  of  Latin  in  public  discourses 
or  in  moral  treatises  is  its  exclusion  of  those  whose  ad- 
vantage we  are  supposed  to  seek,  and  whose  sympathy 
we  ought  to  excite.  But  this  objection,  though  not 
much  less  powerful  in^reality  than  at  present,  struck 
men  less  sensibly  in  that  age,  when  long  use  of  the 
ancient  language,  in  which  even  the  sermons  of  the 
clergy  were  frequently  delivered,  had  taken  away  the 
sense  of  its  impropriety.** 

63.  This  controversy  points  out  some  degree  of  change 
Character  ^  public  Opinion,  and  the  first  stage  of  tl^t 
of  the  con-  struggle  against  the  aristocracy  of  erudition 
troversy.  ^j^^h  last^  more  or  less  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, till,  like  other  struggles  of  still  more  importance, 
it  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  many.  Li  the  days  of 
Poggio  and  Politian  the  native  Italian  no  more  claimed 
an  equality  than  the  plebeians  of  Rome  demanded  the 
consulship  in  the  first  years  of  the  republic.  These  are 
the  revolutions  of  human  opinion,  bearing  some  analogy 
and  parallelism  to  those  of  civil  society,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  an  historian  of  literature  to  indicate. 
.  64.  The  life  of  Bembo  was  spent,  after  the  loss  of  liis 

"  X.  402.    [Bettinelli  speaks  not  very  appears  from  one  of  his  epistles,  thank- 

favonrably  of  the  style  of  the  Decame-  ing  his  friend  for  the  present  of  a  bo<^ 

ron.    Certo  h,  che  il  costumare,  il  dipin-  perhaps  Le  Prose.    Sed  ta  fortasse  oon- 

gere,  r  arte  del   dialt^,  la  grazia  de'  Jicis  ex  eo,  ilia  mihi  non  placere,  quod 

motti,  la  veriUi  e  varietk  di  caratteri  te  avocare  solebam  ab  illis  Uteris.     Far 

nel  Decamerone  fanno  un'  opera  molto  ciebam  ^;o  id  qnidem,  sed  consilio,  at 

eloqnente.     Ma  certo  ^  non  meno,  che  videbar,  bono.     Cum  enim  in   Tj»tin<y 

aflfettata  ^  la  sua  rotondiUi  di  periodo,  mt^or  malto  inesset  dignitas,  tuque  in 

faticoea  la  costruzicme,  dure  e  spiacevoli  ea  facultate  princeps  mihi  longe  videreie, 

le  trasposizioni,  etc.    L'  altre  opere  sue  non  tarn  abstrahebam  te  illinc,  quam  hoc 

di  tBLiti  non  sono  antorevoli  fuorchb  in  vocabam.    Nee  stndium  reprehendebani 

Crusca.     Rlsorgimento  d' Italia  dopo  il  in  illis  tumn,  sed  te  minora  quaedam 

Millesimo,  vol.  i.  p.  192.— 1842.]  spectare  debere  arbitrabar.     Epist,  Ub. 

°  Sadolet  himself  had  rather  diacou-  il.  p.  65. 
raged  Bembo  from  writing  Italian,  as 
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great  patron  Leo  X.,  in  literary  elegance  at  Fadna. 
Here  he  formed  an  extensive  library  and  col-  Life  of 
lection  of  medals ;  and  here  he  enjoyed  the  so-  ^embo. 
ciety  of  the  learned,  whom  that  university  supplied,  or 
who  visited  him  from  other  parts  of  Italy  and  Europe. 
Far  below  Sadolet  in  the  solid  virtues  of  his  character, 
and  not  probably  his  superior  in  learning,  he  has  cer- 
tainly left  a  greater  name,  and  contributed  more  to  the 
literary  progress  of  his  native  country.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1547 ;  having  a  few  years  before 
obtained  a  cardinars  hat  on  &e  recommendation  of 
Sadolet^* 

55.  The  style  of  some  other  Italian  and  Spanish 
writers,  Castiglione,  Sperone,  Machiavel,  Gue-  character 
vara,  Oliva,  has  been  cJready  adverted  to  when  of  itauau 
the  subject  of  their  writings  was  before  us;  ^yif^**^ 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon  them 

again  in  this  point  of  view.  The  Italians  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  almost  every  kind  of  excellence 
with  the  word  cinquecento.  They  extol  the  elegant 
style  and  fine  taste  of  those  writers.  But  Andres  has 
remarked,  with  no  injustice,  that  if  we  find  purity,  cor- 
rectness, and  elegance  of  expression  in  the  chief  prose 
writers  of  this  century,  we  cannot  but  also  acknowledge 
an  empty  prolixity  of  periods,  a  harsh  involution  of 
words  and  clauses,  a  jejune  and  wearisome  circuity  of 
sentences,  with  a  striking  deficiency  of  thought  *'  Let 
us  admit  the  graces  of  mere  language  in  the  feonous 
authors  of  this  period ;  but  we  must  own  them  to  be  far 
from  models  of  eloquence,  so  tedious  and  languid  as  tbey 
are.'"*  The  Spanish  writers  of  the  same  century,  he 
says  afterwards,  nourished  as  well  as.  the  Italian  with 
the.  milk  of  antiqidty,  transfused  the  spirit  and  vigour 
of  {hese  ancients  into  their  own  compositions,  not  with 
the  -servile  imitation  of  the  others,  nor  seeking  to  arrange 
their  phrases  and  round  their  periods,  the  source  of  languor 
and  emptiness,  so  that  the  best  Spanish  prose  is  more 
flowing  and  harmonious  than  the  contemporary  Italian.' 

56.  The  French  do  not  claim,  I  believe,  to  have  pro- 
duced at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century    English 
any  prose  writer  of  a  polished  or  vigorous    ^'*"'"- 

P  TiraboBchl,lx.296;  OoTniani,iv.99;      1  Ajidr^,  vll.  68. 
Sadolet.  Epist,  Ub.  xii.  p.  665.  '  Id.  72. 
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style,  Calvin  excepted,  the  dedication  of  whoee  Insti- 
tutes  in  French  to  Francis  I.  is  a  model  of  purity  and 
J.  el^ance  for  the  age.*    Sir  Thomas  More's  Life 

of  Edward  V.,  written  abont  1609,  appears  to 
me  the  first  example  of  good  English  language;  pure 
and  perspicuous,  well-chosen,  without  vulgarisms  or 
pedantry.*  His  polemical  tracts  are  inferior,  but  not  ill- 
written.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  had  some 
vigour  of  style.  Ascham,  whose  Toxophilus, 
or  Dialogue  on  Archery,  came  out  in  1544, 
does  not  excel  him.  But  his  works  have  been  reprinted 
in  modem  times,  and  are  consequently  better  known 
than  those  of  Elyot.  The  early  English  writers  are 
seldom  select  enough  in  their  phrases  to  bear  such  a 
critical  judgment  as  the  academicians  of  Italy  were 
wont  to  exercise. 

57.  Next  to  the  models  of  style  we  may  place  those 
Italian  Writings  which  are  designed  to  form  them.  In 
criticism.  ^  gQj.^  Qf  criticism,  whether  it  confines  itself 
to  the  idioms  of  a  single  language,  or  rises  to  something 
like  a  general  principle  of  taste,  the  Italian  writers  had 
a  decided  priority  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  of  merit. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  earliest  work,  that  of 
Fortunio,  on  Italian  grammar.  Libumio,  at  Venice,  in 
1521,  followed  with  his  Volgari  Eleganzie.  But  this  was 
speedily  eclipsed  by  a  work  of  Bemba,  published  in 
1525,  with  the  rather  singular  title,  Le  Prose.  These 
observations  on  the  native  language,  commenced  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  are  written  in  dialogue,  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  the  great  controversy  of  that  age, 
whether  it  were  worthy  of  a  man  of  letters  to  employ 
his  mother-tongue  instead  of  Latin.  Bembo  well  de- 
fended  the  national  cause,  and  by  judicious^ 
criticism  on  the  language  itself  and  the  best 
writers  in  it,  put  an  end  to  the  most  specious  argument 
under  which  the  advocates  of  Latin  sheltered  them- 
selves— ^that  the  Italian,  being  a  mere  assemblage  of 
independent  dialects,  varying  not  only  in  pronunciatiou 
and  orthography,  but  in  their  words  and  idioms,  and 

'  NeafcMtesa,  Eesai  snr  lea  meillenra  may  find  a  long  extract  in  tbe  prefiKe  to 

oaYiages  dans  la  langoe  Fran^aise,  p.  13ft.  Todd's  edition  of  Johnaon's  Dictioiiary. 

t  This  hae  been  rq[)rinted  entire  in  I  should  name  the  accoont  of  Jane  Shoce 

Uollingshed's  Chronicle ;  and  the  reader  as  a  model  of  elegant^narratioo. 
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baving  been  written  with  imbonnded  irregularity  and 
constant  adoption'  of  vulgar  phrases,  conld  afford  no  cer- 
tain test  of  grammatical  pnrity  or  graceful  ornament. 
It  was  thought  necessary  by  Bembo  to  meet  this  ob- 
jection by  the  choice  of  a  single  dialect ;  and,  though  a 
Venetian,  he  had  no  hesitation  to  recognise  the  supe- 
riority of  that  spoken  in  Florence.  The  Tuscan  writers 
of  that  century  proudly  make  use  of  his  testimony  in  aid 
ofiheir  pretensions  to  dictate  the  laws  of  Italian  idiom. 
Varchi  says,  **  The  Italians  cannot  be  sufficiently  thank-* 
fill  to  Bembo,  for  having  not  only  purified  their  language 
from  the  rust  of  past  ages,  but  given  it  such  regularity 
and  clearness,  that  it  has  become  what  we  now  see." 
This  early  work,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
not  wholly  escaped  the  censure  of  a  school  of  subtle  and 
fastidious  critics,  in  whom  Italy  became  fertile." 

58.  Several  other  treatises  on  the  Italian  language 
appeared  even  before  the  middle  of  the  century ;  though 
few  comparatively  with  the  more  celebrated  and  elabo- 
rate labours  of  criticism  in  its  latter  portion.  None  seem 
to  deserve  mention,  tmless  it  be  the , Observations  of 
Lodovico  Dolce  (Yenice,  1650),  which  were  much  im- 
proved in  subsequent  editions.  Of  the  higher  kind  of 
criticism,  which  endeavours  to  excite  and  guide  our  per- 
ceptions of  literary  excellence,  we  find  few  or  no  speci- 
mens, even  in  Italy,  within  this  period,  except  so  &r  as 
the  dialogues  of  Bembo  famish  instances. 

59.  France  was  not  destitute  of  a  few  obscure  treatises, 
at  this  time,  enough  to  lay  the  foundations  of  ^^3,^^^^. 
her  critical  literature.     The  complex  rules  of  riansand 
French  metre  were  to  be  laid  down ;  and  the  ^*^.*^ 
language  was  irregular  in  pronunciation,  accent, 

and  orthography.  These  meaner,  but  necessary,  ele- 
ments of  correctness  occupied  tljree  or  four  writers,  of 
whom  Goujet  has  made  brief  mention :  Sylvius,  or  Du 
Bois,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  on 
grammar ;'  Stephen  Dolet,  better  known  by  his  unfor« 
tunate  fate,  than  by  his  essay  on  French  punctoation ;' 
and  though  Goujet  does  not  name  him,  we  may  add  an 

■*  Gingnene,  vii.  ^90 ;  Corniani,  It.  111.  is  recorded,  p.  271.— 1843.] 

'  [The  Sylvius  here  mentioned  was,  3r  Qot^et,  Bibliothbque  EYBD^aiae,  1 42, 

as  I  have  been  informed,  James  Da  Bois,  81. 

the  physician,  brother  of  Francis,  who 
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Englishman,  Palsgrave,  who  published  a  French  gram- 
mar in  English  as  early  as  1530.'  An  earlier  production 
than  any  of  these  is  the  Art  de  pLune  rhetoriqne,  by 
Peter  Fabry,  1521 ;  in  which,  with  the  help  of  some 
knowledge  of  Cicero,  he  attempted,  bat  with  little  cor- 
rectness, and  often  in  absnrd  expressions,  to  establish 
the  principles  of  oratory.  If  his  work  is  no  better  than 
Gk)ujet  represents  it  to  be,  its  popidarity  must  denote  a 
low  condition  of  literature  in  France.*  The  first  who 
aspired  to  lay  down  anything  like  laws  of  taste  in  poetry 
was  Thomas  Sibilet,  whose  Art  Poetiqne  appeared  in 
1548.  This  is  in  two  books;  the  former  relating  to 
the  metrical  rules  of  French  yerse,  the  latter  giving 
precepts,  short  and  judicious,  for  different  kinds  of 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work  of  much 
importance.^ 

60.  A  more  remarkable  grammarian  of  this  time  was 
Ortfaocnphy  Louis  Meigret,  who  endeavoured  to  reform 
of  Melgret.  orthc^raphy  by  adapting  it  to  pronunciation.* 
In  a  language  where  these  had  come  to  differ  so  prodigi^ 
ously  as  they  ^d  in  French,  something  of  this  kind 
would  be  silentiy  effected  by  the  nrinters ;  but  the  bold 
scheme  of  Meigret  went  beyond  meir  ideas  of  reforma- 
tion; and  he  complains  that  he  could  not  prevail  to 
have  his  words  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  he  pre- 
ferred. They  were  ultimately  less  rigid ;  and  the  new 
orthography  appears  in  some  grammatical  treatises  of 
Meigret,  published  about  1550.  It  was  not,  as  we  know, 
very  successful ;  but  he  has  credit  given  him  for  some 
improvements  which  have  been  retained  in  French 
printing.  Meigret's  French  Grammar,  it  has  been  said, 
IS  the  &rst  that  contains  any  rational  or  proper  principles 
of  the  language.  It  has  been  observed,  I  ^ow  not  how 
oorrectiy,  that  he  was  the  first  who  denied  the  name  of  ■ 
case  to  those  modifications  of  sense  in  nouns  which  are 
not  marked  by  inflexion ;  but  the  writer  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  adds,  what  all  will  not  alike  admit, 
that  this  limited  meaning  of  the  word  case,  which  the 
modem  grammars  generally  adopt,  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
deviation  from  their  predecessors.*" 

■  Biogr.Uniy.:  Palsgrave.  •  Biogr.  Univ. :  Meigret,  a  good  ar- 

*  Qoajet,  i.  361 .  tide ;  GoiOet,  i.  83. 

b  0<n\}et,  lii.  92. 
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61.  It  would  have  been  strange,  if  we  could  exhibit  a 
list  of  English  writers  on  the  subject  of  our  cox'sArtof 
language  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  Rhetoric. 
has  at  all  times  been  the  most  neglected  department  of 
our  literature.  The  English  have  ever  been  as  indocile 
in  acknowledging  the  rules  of  criticism,  even  those 
which  determine  the  most  ordinary  questions  of  gram- 
mar, as  the  Italians  and  French  Imve  been  voluntarily 
obedient.  Nor  had  they  as  yet  drunk  deep  enough  of 
classical  learning  to  discriminate,  by  any  steady  prin- 
ciple, the  general  beauties  of  composition.  Yet  among 
the  scanty  rivulets  that  the  English  press  famished,  we 
find  *The  Art  or  Craft  of  Khetoryke,'  dedicated  by 
Leonard  Cox  to  Hugh  Faringdon,  abbot  of  Beading. 
This  book,  which,  though  now  very  scarce,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  twice  printed  at  Cracow,  in  the 
year  1526,**  is  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster  and  man  of 
reputed  learning.  The  English  edition  has  no  date,  but 
was  probably  published  about  1624.  Cox  says :  "  I  have 
partly  translated  out  of  a  work  of  rhetoric  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  partly  compiled  of  my  own,  and  so 
made  a  little  treatise  in  manner  of  an  introduction  into 
this  aforesaid  science,  and  that  in  the  English  tongue, 
remembering  that  every  good  thing,  after  the  saying  of 
the  philosopher,  the  more  common  the  better  it  is." 
His  art  of  rhetoric  foUows  the  usual  distribution  of  the 
ancients,  both  as  to  the  kinds  of  oration  and  their  parts ; 
with  examples,  chiefly  from  Roman  history,  to  direct 
the  choice  of  argimients.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much 
may  be  considered  as  his  own.  The  book  is  in  duode- 
cimo, and  contains  but  eighty-five  pages;  it  would  of 
course  be  unworthy  of  notice  in  a  later  period. 

d  Panier. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ON  Ta£  SCilENTIFIG  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERA.TURE  OF  EUBOPB, 
FROM  1620  TO  IIUK). 


Sect.  L 

On  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

1.  The  first  translation  of  Euclid  from  the  Greek  text 
Geometrical  was  made  by  Zamberti  of  Yenice,  and  appeared 
treatises,  j^  1595,  It  was  republished  at  Basle  in  1537. 
The  Spherics  of  Theodosius  and  the  Conies  of  Apolloniua 
were  translated  by  men,  it  is  said,  more  conversant  with 
Greek  than  with  geometry.  A  higher  praise  is  due  to 
Werner  of  Nuremberg,  the  first  who  aspired  to  restore 
the  geometrical  analysis  of  the  ancients.  The  treatise 
of  Regiomontanus  on  triangles  was  first  published  in 
1533.  It  may  be  presumed  that  its  more  important  con- 
tents were  already  known  to  geometers.  Montucla  hints 
that  the  editor  Schaener  may  have  introduced  some  alge- 
braic solutions  which  appear  in  this  work;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Regiomontanus  was  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  that  science.  The  treatise  of 
Vitello  on  optics,  which  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  first  printed  in  1533.' 

2.  Oronce  Finee,  with  some  reputation  in  his  own 
P^^^j  times,  has,  according  to  Montucla,  no  preten- 
sion to  the  name  of  a  geometer ;  and  another 
Frenchman,  Femel,  better  known  as  a  physician,  who 
published  a  Cosmotheoria  in  1527,  though  he  first  gave 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  came  not  far 
from  the  truth,  arrived  at  it  by  so  unscientific  a  method, 
being  in  fact  no  other  than  coimting  the  revolutions  of  a 

*  Montacla»  ESstner. 
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wheel  along  the  main  road,  that  he  cannot  be  reckoned 
mnch  higher.^  These  are  obsotire  names  in  ^^y^^^ 
comparison  with  Joachim,  sumamed  Ehoetiotis,  **  ^^' 
from  his  native  conntry.  After  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Begiomontanus  on  trigonometry,  he  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  carrying  those  labours  still  farther,  and  calculated 
the  sines,  tangents^and  secants,  the  last  of  which  he  first 
reduced  .to  tables,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  to  a 
radius  of  imity  followed  by  fifteen  ciphers ;  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments,  says  Montcula,  of  human 
patience,  or  rather  of  a  devotion  to  science,  the  more  me- 
ritorious that  it  could  not  be  attended  with  much  glory. 
But  this  work  was  not  published  till  1594,  and  then  not 
so  complete  as  Rhoeticus  had  left  it.** 

3.  Jerome  Cardan  is,  as  it  were,  the  foimder  of  the 
higher  algebra:  for,  whatever  he  may  have  cardan  and 
borrowed  from  others,  we  derive  the  science  T»rta«u». 
from  his  Ars  Magna,  published  in  1545.  It  contains 
many  valuable  discoveries ;  but  that  which  has  been  most 
celebrated  is  the  rule  for  the  solution  of  cubic  cubk  equa- 
equations,  generally  known  by  Cardan's  name,  ***^'"- 
though  he  had  obtaaned  it  from  a  man  of  equal  genius  in 
algebraic  science,  Nicolas  Tartaglia.  The  original  in- 
ventor appears  to  have  been  Scipio  Ferreo,  who,  about 
1505,  by  some  unknown  process,  discovered  the  solution 
of  a  single  case ;  that  of  a?*  +/)  a;  =g.  Ferreo  imparted 
the  secret  to  one  Fipre,  or  Floridus,  who  challenged 
Tartaglia  to  a  public  trial  of  skill,  not  unusual  in  Ibat 
age.  Before  he  heard  of  this,  Tartaglia,  as  he  assures 
us  himself,  had  found  out  the  solution  of  two  other  forms 
of  tmhio  equation ;  a?*  -1- jo  a?"  =  g,  and  cx^—p  a^  =  q.  When 
the  day  of  trial  arrived  Tartaglia  was  able  not  only  to 
solve  me  problems  offered  by  Fiore,  but  to  baffle  him 
entirely  by  others  which  resulted  in  the  forms  of  equa- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  had  been  discovered  by  him- 
self. This  was  in  1535 ;  and  four  years  afterwards  Car- 
dan obtained  the  secret  from  Tartaglia  under  an  oath  of 

b  Montuda,  ii.  316 ;  Eastner,  ii.  329.  direct  opposition  to  what  he  has  said  him^ 

[It  has  lately  been  shown  by  Professor  self.   He  estimates  the  degree  of  latitude 

de  Moi^an  (Philosophical  Magazine  for  at  68*096  Italian  miles  (eqnal  to  63  or  64 

December,  1841)  that  Montuda,  Delam-  English),  and  consequently  falls  very 

}yre,  and  others  have  made  an  egregious  short  of  the  truth.— 1842.] 
error  about  Femel's  measurement,  which       **  Montucia,  i.  582 ;  Biogr.  Univ.,  art 

they  have  reduced  to  French  toises,  in  Joachim;  KSstner,  L  561. 
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PartL 


seoreoy.  In  his  Are  Magna,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
violate  this  engagement ;  and,  though  he  gave  Tartaglia 
the  credit  of  &e  discovery,  revealed  the  process  to  the 
world.**  He  has  said  himself,  that  hy  the  help  of  Fer- 
rari, a  very  good  mathematician,  he  extended  his  rule  to 
some  oases  not  comprehended  in  that  of  Tartaglia ;  but 
the  best  historian  of  early  algebra  seems  not  to  allow 
this  claim.* 

4.  This  writer,  Cossali,  has  ingeniously  attempted  to 
BeMtyofthe  traoc  the  process  by  which  Tartaglia  arrived 
dtooovery.  ^^  this  discovery ;'  one  which,  when  compared 
with  the  other  leading  rules  of  algebra,  where  the  inven- 
tion, however  useful,  has  generally  lain  much  nearer  the 
surface,  seems  an  astonishing  effort  of  sagacity.  Even 
Harriott's  beautiful  generalisation  of  the  composition  of 
equations  was  prepared  by  what  Cardan  and  Yieta  had 
done  before,  or  might  have  been  suggested  by  observa- 
tion in  the  less  complex  cases.' 


d  FlAyfidr,  In  Us  eeooDd  disaertatkni 
In  the  EacyclopsMlia  Britannica,  thoagh 
he  cannot  but  condemn  Cardan,  seemfl 
to  think  Tartaglia  rIghUy  treated  for 
having  oonceaLed  bis  discovery;  and 
others  have  echoed  this  strain.  Tartaglia 
himself  says,  In  a  passage  I  have  read  to 
Cossali,  that  he  meant  to  have  divulged 
it  ultimately ;  but  In  that  age  money  as 
well  as  credit  was  to  be  got  I7  keeping 
the  secret;  and  those  who  oensore  him 
wholly  forget  that  the  solution  of  cubic 
equations  was,  in  the  actual  state  of  al- 
gebra, perfectly  devoid  of  any  utility  to 
the  world. 

«  Cossali,  Storia  Gritica  d' Algebra 
(1797),  it  96,  &c;  Hutton's  Mathe- 
matical Dictionary;  Moutucla»  i.  691; 
EMstner.  L  162. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  146.  Tartaglia  boasts  of 
having  discovered,  by  a  geometrical  con- 
struction, that  the  cube  of  m-^^^paf 
pfq^^p^fl^^^  I  give  the  modem  for- 
mula; but  literal  algebra  was  unknown 
to  him. 

e  Cardan  strongly  expresses  his  sense 
ci  this  recondite  discovery.  And  as  the 
passage  in  which  he  retraces  th<»  early 
progress  of  algebra  is  short,  and  la  quoted 
from  Cardan's  works,  which  are  scarce  m 
England,  by  KSstner.  who  Is  himself  not 
very  oommonly  known  here,  I  shall  tran- 


scribe the  whole  passage  as  a  cmioBlty 
for  our  philomaths.  Hsec  ars  olim  a 
Mahomete  Mosis  Arabia  fiUo  initium 
sumpsit  Etenim  hi^  rei  locnples  te»> 
tis  Leonardus  Pisanus.  BeUquit  antem 
capltnla  quataor,  cum  suis  demon8tratio> 
nibus  quas  nos  locis  suis  aacribemu& 
Post  multa  vero  temporum  intervaUa  txia 
ci^itala  derivativa  addita  illia  sunt»  io- 
certo  antore,  quae  tamen  com  prindpalir 
bus  a  Luca  Padolo  poslta  sunt.  Demum 
etiam  ex  primis,  alia  tria  derivativa»  a 
quodam  ignoto  viro  inventa  legi,  haec 
tamen  minimi  In  lucem  prodierant,  com 
essent  aUis  longe  utiliora,  nam  cnbi  et 
nimieri  et  cubi  quadrati  sestimatkHiem 
dooebant  Verum  temporibus  nostris 
Scipio  Ferreus  Bononiensls,  capitolnm 
cubi  et  rerum  numero  sBqualinm  [aAf 
jMB^g]  invenit,  rem  sane  pulchram  et  ad- 
mirabilem:  cum  omnem  humamam  tuth- 
tUitatem,  omnis  ingenii  mortdUs  dlaarita- 
tem  an  han  wpertt^  donwm  jntfecHo 

am'monim,  atgue  a/^  HQAotrtt  uA  qui 
hoc  attigerU  nihil  turn  inteUigen  pont 
ae  credat.  Hi^us  emulatione  Nioolans 
Tartalea  Brixellensis,  amicus  noeter,  com 
In  certamen  cum  lllius  discipulo  Antonio 
Maria  Florido  venisset,  capitulxmi  idem 
ne  vinceretur  invenit,  qui  mihi  ipsnm 
multls  predbtts  exoratus  tradidit.    De- 
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5.  Cardan,  thougli  not  entitled  to  the  honour  of  thiis 
discovery,  nor  even  equal,  perhaps,  in  mathe-  cardan's 
thematical  genins  to  Tartaglia,  made  a  great  other  di»- 
epoch  in  the  science  of  algebra ;  and,  accord-  *^^®  ^* 
ing  to  Cossali  and  Hutton,  has  a  claim  to  much  that 
Montucla  has  unfairly  or  carelessly  attributed  to  his 
favourite  Vieta.  "  It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Hutton,  "  from 
this  short  chapter  (lib.  x.  cap.  1  of  the  Ars  Magna),  that 
he  had  discovered  most  of  the  principal  properties  of 
the  roots  of  equations,  and  could  point  out  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  roots,  partly  from  the  signs  of  the 
terms,  and  partly  from  the  magnitude  and  relations  of 
.  the  co-efficients."  Cossali  has  given  the  larger  part  of 
a  quarto  volume  to  the  algebra  of  Cardan;  his  object 
being  to  establish  the  priority  of  the  Italian's  claim  to 
most  of  the  discoveries  ascribed  by  Montucla  to  others, 
and  especially  to  Vieta.  Cardan  knew  how  to  transform 
a  complete  cubic  equation  into  one  wanting  the  second 
term ;  one  of  the  flowers  which  Montucla  has  placed  on 
the  head  of  Vieta;  and  this  he  explains  so  frilly,  that 
Cossali  charges  the  French  historian  of  mathematics 
with  having  never  read  the  Ars  Magna.**,  Leonard  of 
Pisa  had  been  aware  that  quadratic  equations  might 
have  two  positive  roots ;  but  Cardan  first  perceived,  or 
at  least  first  noticed,  the  negative  roots,  which  he  calls 
'*  fictaa  radices."  *  In  this  perhaps  there  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary; the  algebraic  language  must  early  have 
been  perceived  by  such  acute  men  as  exercised  them- 
selves in  problems  to  give  a  double  solution  of  every 
quadratic  equation ;  but,  in  fact,  the  conditions  of  these 
problems,  being  always  numerical,  were  auch  as  to 

oeptUB  enim  ego  Terbig  Luce  Pacioli,  qui  Ferrarhmi,  olim  alnmnnm  noBtnun,  in- 
ultra  sua  capitula  generale  uUum  aliud  veni.  Porro  quae  ab  his  inventa  sunt, 
esse  posse  negat  (quanquam  tot  Jam  illonim  nominibus  decorabuntur,  csetera 
antea  rebus  a  me  inventis  snb  manibus  qusa  nomine  carent  nostra  sunt.  At 
esset),  desperabam  tamen  invenire  quod  etiam  demonstrationes,  praeter  ties  Ma- 
quserere  non  audebam.i  Inde  autem  illo  hometis,  et  duas  Ludovici,  omnes  nostra 
Itabito  demonstrationem  venatus,  intel-  sunt,  singulseque  capitibus  suis  pne- 
lexi  complura  alia  posse  haberi.  Ac  eo  ponentur,  inde  regula  addita,  snbjidetur 
studio,  auctaque  Jam  oonfidentia,  per  me  expeximentum.  Eastner,  p.  152.  The 
pertim,  ac  etiam  aliqna  per  Ludovicum  passage  in  italics  is  also  quoted  by  Cbs- 
sali,  p.  169. 

1  [This  was  very  erroneously  printed  f.^*  ^J**,      .       n  _.     ^        ji^  j 

in  the  first  edition ;  in  consequence,  as  I  ^  Montucla  gives  Cardan  the  credit  due 

believe,  of  a  mistake  1  had  made  in  tran-  for  this ;  at  least  in  his  second  edition 

ecription.— 1842.]  (1Y99),  p.  696. 
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render  a  negative  result  practically  fSeiLse,  and  imperti- 
nent to  the  question.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  without 
much  cause  that  Cossali  triumphs  in  the  ignorance 
shown  of  negative  values  by  Vieta,  Bachet,  and  even 
Harriott,  though  Cardan  had  pointed  them  out ;  ^  since 
we  may  better  say  that  they  did  not  trouble  themselves 
with  what,  in  the  actual  application  of  algebra,  could  be 
of  no  utility.  Cardan  also  is  said  to  have  discovered 
that  every  cubic  equation  has  one  or  three  real  roots; 
and  (what  seems  hsurdly  probable  in  the  state  of  science 
at  that  time)  that  there  are  as  many  positive  or  true 
roots  as  changes  of  sign  in  the  equation ;  that  the  co- 
.  efficient  of  the  second  term  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
roots,  so  that  where  it  is  wanting,  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive values  must  compensate  each  other ; "  and  that  the 
known  term  is  the  product  of  all  the  roots.  Nor  was  he 
ignorant  of  a  method  of  extracting  roots  by  approxima- 
tion ;  but  in  this  again  the  definiteness  of  solution,  which 
numerical  problems  admit  and  require,  would  prevent 
any  great  progress  &om  being  made.'  The  rules  are 
not  perhaps  aU  laid  down  by  him  very  clearly ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
equations  not  above  the  third  power ;  though  he  first 
published  the  method  of  solving  biquadratics,  invented 
by  his  coadjutor  Ferrari.  CossaH  has  also  shown  that 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  even  to  the 
geometrical  construction  of  problems,  was  known  in 
some  cases  by  Tartaglia  and  Cardan;  thus  plucking 
another  feather  from  the  wing  of  Vieta,  or  of  Descartes. 
It  is  a  little  amusing  to  see  that,  afber  Montucla  had 
laboured  with  so  much  success  to  despoil  Harriott  of  the 
glory  which  Wallis  had,  perhaps  with  too  national  a 
feeling,  bestowed  upon  him  for  a  long  list  of  discoveries 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Vieta,  a  claimant  by  an 

k  L  23.  sali  shows  that  Ourdan  had  tranqDorted 

™  It  must,  apparently,  have  been  all  the  quantities  of  an  equation  to  one 

throngh  his  knowledge  of  this  property  side,  making  the  whole  eqnal  to  zero, 

of  the  co>elficient  of  the  second  term,  which  WaUis  has  ascribed  to  Harriott 

that  Cardan  recognised  the  exiatoioe  of  as  his  leading  discovery,  p.  324.    Tet  in 

equal  roots,  even  when  affected  by  the  another  passage  we  find  Cossali  saying: 

same  sign  (Cossali,  ii.  362),  which,  con«  Una  somma  di  quantitk  uguale  al  seio 

sidered  in  relation  to  the  numerical  pro-  avea  un'  aria  mostruosa,  e  non  eiipetaA 

blems  then  in  use,  would  seem  a  kind  of  di  eqnazion  si  fiettta  cono^ire  idea.    p. 

absurdity.  X59. 
"  Eastner,  p.  I6i.    In  one  place  Cos- 
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older  title  started  np  in  Jerome  Cardan,  who,  if  we  may 
trust  his  accomplished  advocate,  seems  to  hare  esta- 
blished his  right  at  the  expense  of  both. 

6.  These  anticipations  of  Cardan  are  the  more  truly 
wonderful  when  we  consider  that  the  symbol-  j^  ^^^ 
ical  language  of  algebra,  that  powerful  instru-  uonsofai- 
ment  not  only  in  expediting  the  processes  of  ^^  ^" 
thought,  but  in  suggesting  general  truths  to 

the  mind,  was  nearly  unknown  in  his  age.  Diophantus, 
Fra  Luca,  and  Cardan  make  use  occasionally  of  letters 
to  express  indefinite  quantities,  besides  the  res  or  cosa, 
sometimes  written  shortly,  for  the  assumed  unknown 
number  of  an  equation.  But  letters  were  not  yet  sub- 
stituted for  known  quantities.  Michael  Stifel,  in  his 
Arithmetica  Integra,  Nuremberg,  1544,  is  said  to  have 
first  used  the  signs  +  and  — ,  and  numeral  exponents 
of  powers.**  It  is  very  singular  that  discoveries  of  the 
greatest  convenience,  and  apparently  not  above  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  parish  schoolmaster,  should  have  been  over- 
looked by  men  of  extraordinary  acuteness,  like  Tartaglia, 
Cardan,  and  Ferrari,  and  hardly  less  so,  that  by  drat  of 
this  acuteness  they  dispensed  with  the  aid  of  these  con- 
trivauces,  in  which  we  suppose  that  so  much  of  the 
utility  of  algebraic  expression  consists. 

7.  But  the  great  boast  of  science  during  this  period  is 
the  treatise  of  Copernicus  on  the  revolutions  of  ^  ^ 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  six  books,  published  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1643.^  This  founder  of  modem  astro- 
nomy was  bom  at  Thorn,  of  a  good  family,  in  1473,  and, 
after  receiving  the  best  education  his  country  furnished, 
spent  some  years  in  Italy,  rendering  himself  master  of 
all  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  at  that 
time  attaioable.  He  became  possessed  afterwards  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  in  his  own  country.  It  appears  to 
have  been  about  1507  that,  after  meditating  on  various 

^  Hutton,  ESstner.  veteribus  turn  etiam  ex  recentibus  ob- 

P  The  title-pago  and  advertisement  of  Bervationibug  restitutos;  et  novisinsaper 

80  famous  a  work,  and  which  so  few  of  ac  admirabillbus  hypothesibus  ornatos. 

my  readers  will  have  seen,  are  worth  Habes  etiam  tabulas  expeditissimas,  ex 

copying  fh>m  Eastner,  iL  595.    Nicolai  qnibns  eosdem  ad  qnodvis  tempns  quam 

Gopemici  Torinensis.  de  revolutionibus  facillime  calcnlare  poteris.    Igitur  eme, 

orblnm  coelestimn  libri  vi.  lege,  fruere.  Ayewfier/njTOc  oufieis  ei<nTfe>. 

Habes  in  hoc  opere  Jam  recens  nato  Noribeiga,  apud  Job.  Petreium,   anno 

et  edito,  studiose  lector,  motus  stellamm  MDjdiii 
tarn  fixamm  qikm  erraticarmn,  cum  ex  r-^  i 
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oohemes  besides  the  Ptolemaic,  lie  began  to  adopt  and 
confirm  in  writing  that  of  Pythagoras,  as  alone  capable 
of  explaining  the  planeta:^  motions  with  that  simplicity 
which  gives  a  presmnption  of  truth  in  the  works  of 
nature.*^  Many  years  of  exact  observation  confirmed  his 
mind  in  the  persuasion  that  he  had  solved  the  grandest 
problem  which  can  occupy  the  astronomer.  He  seems 
to  have  completed  his  treatise  abont  1530 ;  but  perhaps 
dreaded  the  bigoted  prejudices  which  afberweoiLs  op- 
pressed Gkdileo.  Hence  he  is  careM  to  propound  his 
theory  as  an  hypothesis ;  though  it  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  he  (Ud  not  doubt  of  its  truth.  It  was  first 
publicly  announced  by  his  disciple  Joachim  Shoeticus, 
already  mentioned  for  his  trigonometry,  in  the  Narratio 
de  Eevolutionibus  Copemici,  printed  at  Dantzic  in  1540. 
The  treatise  of  Gopemicns  himself,  three  years  after- 
wards, is  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Paul  HL,  as  if  to  shield 
himself  under  that  sacred  mantle.  But  he  was  better 
protected  by  the  common  safeguard  against  oppression. 
The  book  reached  h\m  on  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  he 
just  touched  with  his  hands  the  great  legacy  he  was  to 
bequeath  to  mankind.  But  many  years  were  to  elapse 
before  they  availed  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  Coper- 
nicus. The  progress  of  his  system,  even  among  astrono- 
mers, as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  exceeding  slow.' 
We  may  just  mention  here  that  no  kind  of  progress  was 
made  in  mechanical  or  optical  science  during  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

1  This  is  the  proper  statement  of  the  lysis  of  the  great  woik  of  OopernicDS 
Copeniican  argument,  as  it  then  stood ;  de  orbimn  coelestiiim  revolntiooiba^ 
it  rested  on  what  we  may  call  a  meta>  p.  22.  The  hypothesis  is  generally  laid 
physical  probability,  founded  upon  its  down  in  the  first  of  the  six  books.  One 
beauty  and  simplicity ;  for  it  is  to  be  re-  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  Go- 
membered  that  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  peroicos  is  his  coqjectore  that  gravitatioii 
explained  all  the  phsncnnena  then  was  not  a  central  tendency,  as  had  been 
known.  Those  which  are  only  to  be  supposed,  but  an  attraction  common  to 
solved  by  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  matter,  and  probably  extending  to  the 
motion  were  discovered  long  afterwards,  heavenly  bodies,  ihoa(^  it  does  not  iq>> 
This  excuses  the  slow  reception  of  the  pear  that  he  sunnised  their  mutual  in- 
new  system,  interfering  as  it  did  with  ^fiuences  in  virtue  of  it:  gravitatem  esse 
so  many  prejudices,  and  hicapable  of  that  aJfectionem  non  terns  totius,  sed  partinin 
kind  of  proof  which  mankind  generally  ejus  propriam,  qualem  soli  etiam  et  lonas 
demand.  cseterisque  astris  convenire  credibile  est^ 

'  Gassendi,   Vita  Copemici;    Biogr.  These  are  the  words  of  Oopemicas  him- 

Univ. ;  Montucla  ;  ESstner ;   Playfair.  sel^  quoted  by  Gassendi,  p.  It. 
Gassendi,  p.  14-22,  gives  a  short  ana- 
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Sect.  II. 

On  Medicine  and  Anatomy. 

8.  The  revival  of  classical  literature  had  an  extensive 
influence  where  we  might  not  immediately  anticipate 
it,— on  the  science  of  medicine.  Jurisprudence  Revival  of 
itiself,  though  nominally  and  exclusively  con-  Greek  me- 
nected  with  the  laws  of  Bome,  was  hardly  more  ^* 
indebted  to  the  restorers  of  ancient  learning  than  the  art 
of  healing,  which  seems  to  own  no  mistress  but  nature, 
no  code  of  laws  but  those  which  regulate  the  human 
system.  But  the  Greeks,  among  their  other  vast  supe- 
riorities above  the  Arabians,  who  borrowed  so  much,  and 
so  much  perverted  what  they  borrowed,  were  not  only 
the  real  founders,  but  the  best  teachers  of  medicine,  a 
science  which  in  their  hands  seems,  more  than  any 
other,  to  have  anticipated  the  Baconian  philosophy,  being 
founded  on  an  induction  proceeding  by  select  experience, 
always  observant,  always  cautious,  and  ascending  slowly 
to  the  generalities  of  theory.  But  instead  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  the  Arabians  brought  in  physicians  of  their 
own,  men,  doubtless,  of  considerable,  though  inferior, 
merit,  and  substituted  arbitrary  or  empirical  precepts  for 
the  enlarged  philosophy  of  the  Gree^.  The  scholastic 
subtilty  also  obtruded  itself  even  into  medicine ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  middle  ages  on  these  subjects  are  alike 
barbarous  in  style  and  useless  in  substance.  Pharmacy 
owes  much  to  ihis  oriental  school,  but  it  has  retained  no 
reputation  in  physiological  or  pathological  science. 

9.  Nicolas  Leonicenus,  who  became  professor  at  Fer- 
rara  before  1470,  was  the  first  restorer  of  the  Linacre  and 
Hippocratio  method  of  pxactice.  He  lived  to  a  o^er  phy- 
very  advanced  age,  and  was  the  first  translator  "  *™* 
of  Galen  from  the  Greek.*  Our  excellent  countryman, 
Linacre,  did  almost  as  much  for  medicine.  The  College 
of  Physicians,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1518,  vene- 
rates him  as  its  original  president.  His  primary  object 
was  to  secure  a  learned  profession,  to  rescue  the  art  of 
healing  from  mischievous  ignorance,  and  to  guide  the 
industrious  student  in  the  paSi  of  real  knowledge,  which 

*  *  Blogr.  Univ. ;  Sptengel,  Hist  de  U  Mededne  (tnduite  par  Jooidan).  vol.  U. 
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at  that  time  laj  far  more  through  the  regions  of  ancient 
learning  than  at  present.  It  was  important,  not  for  the 
mere  dignity  of  the  profession,  but  for  its  proper  ends, 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  language  or  to 
supply  its  want  by  accurate  versions  of  the  chief  medical 
writers.*  Linacre  himself,  and  several  eminent  phy- 
sicians on  the  continent.  Cop,  Euel,  Gk)nthier,  Fuchs,  by 
such  labours  in  translation,  restored  the  school  of  Hippo- 
crates. That  of  the  Arabians  rapidly  lost  ground,  though 
it  preserved  through  the  sixteenth  century  an  ascend- 
ency in  Spain ;  and  some  traces  of  its  influence,  espe- 
cially the  precarious  empiricism  of  judging  diseases  by 
the  renal  secretion,  without  sight  of  the  patient,  which 
was  very  general  in  that  age,  continued  long  afterwards 
in  several  parts  of  Europe." 

10.  The  study  of  Hippocrates  taught  the  medical 
Medical  writers  of  this  century  to  observe  and  describe 
innovatore.  ij^e  him.  Their  works,  chiefly  indeed  after 
the  period  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned, 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  deserve  much 
praise,  though  neither  the  theory  of  the  science  nor  the 
power  of  judiciously  observing  and  describing  was  yet 
in  a  very  advanced  state.  The  besetting  sin  of  all  who 
should  have  laboured  for  truth,  an  undue  respect  for 
authority,  made  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  especially  the 
former,  as  much  the  idols  of  the  medical  world  as 
Augustin  and  Aristotle  were  of  theology  and  metaphy- 
sics. This  led  to  a  pedantic  erudition  and  contempt  of 
opposite  experience  which  rendered  the  professors  of 
medicine  an  .inexhaustible  theme  of  popidar  ridicule. 
Some,  however,  even  at  an  early  time,  broke  away  firom 
the  trammels  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Greek  masters. 
Femel,  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  France,  rejecting 
what  he  could  not  approve  in  their  writings,  gave  an 
example  of  free  inquiry.  Ai^entier  of  Turin  tended  to 
shake  the  influence  of  Galen  by  founding  a  school  which 
combated  many  of  his  leading  theories.'  But  the  most 
p^^^^i^j^j^j^  successful  opponent  of  the  orthodox  creed  was 
Paracelsus.    Of  his  speculative  philosophy,  or 

t  Johnflon's  Life  of  Linacre,  p.  20r,  the  flnt  to  lay  down  a  novel  and  tnie 

279;  Blogr.  Britann.  principle,  that  the  different  ftwmltiea  of 

>  Sprengel.  voL  iiL  passim.  the  soul  are  not  inherent  in  certain  dia- 

ld.ao4.  -Aigentier,"he8ay8»«wa8  tinct  parts  of  the  brain.' 
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rather  the  wild  chimseras  which  he  borrowed  or  devised, 
enough  has  been  said  in  former  pages.  His  reputation 
was  originally  founded  on  a  supposed  skill  in  medicine ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  independently  of  his  real  merit 
in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  medicine,  and  in  the 
employment  of  very  powerful  agents,  such  as  antimony, 
the  fanaticism  of  his  pretended  philosophy  would  exer- 
cise that  potency  over  the  bodily  frame,  to  which  disease 
has,  in  recent  experience,  so  often  yielded/ 

11.  The  first  important  advances  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge since  the  time  of  Mundiaus  were  made  Anatomy. 
byBerenger  of  Carpi,  in  his  commentary  upon  ^erenger. 
that  author,  printed  at  Bologna  in  1521,  which  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  translate  into  English  as  late  as 
1664,' and  in  his  Isagogas  breves  in  anatomiam,  Bologna, 
1522.  He  followed  the  steps  of  Mundinus  in  human 
dissection,  and  thus  gained  an  advantage  over  Galen. 
Hence  we  owe  to  him  the  knowledge  of  several  specific 
differences  between  the  human  structure  and  that  of 
quadrupeds.  Berenger  is  asserted  to  have  discovered 
two  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  though  this  is  con- 
tested on  behalf  of  Achillini*  Portal  observes  that, 
though  some  have  regarded  Berenger  as  the  restorer  of 
the  science  of  anatomy,  it  is  hard  to  strip  one  so  much 
superior  to  him  as  Vesalius  of  that  honour.' 

12.  Every  early  anatomist  was  left  far  behind  when 
Vesalius,  a  native  of  Brussels,  who  acquired  in  y^g^j^, 
qarly  youth  an  extraordinary  reputation  on  this 

side  of  the  Alps,  and  in  1540  became  professor  of  the 
science  at  Pavia,  published  at  Basle,  in  1543,  his  great 
work  De  Corporis  humani  Fabrica.  If  Vesalius  was  not 
quite  to  anatomy  what  Copernicus  was  to  astronomy,  hQ 
has  yet  been  said,  a  little  hyperbolically,  to  have  dis- 
covered a  new  world*  A  superstitious  prejudice  against 
human  dissection  had  confined  the  ancient  anatomists 
in  general  to  pigs  and  apes,  though  Galen^  according;  to 
Portal,  had  some  experience  in'tie  former.  Mundmus 
and  Berenger,  by  occasionally  dissecting  the  human 
body,  had  thrown  much  additional  light  on  its  struc- 
ture; and  the  superficial  muscles,  those  immediately 
imder  the  integuments,  had  been  studied  by  Da  Vinci 

y  Sprengel,  vol.  IM.  »  fliet.  de  I'Anatomie,  1. 277. 
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and  others  for  the  purposes  of  pamting  and  sculptore. 
VesaliiiB  first  gave  a  complete  description  of  the  hmnan 
body,  with  designs,  whicn,  at  the  time,  were  ascribed  to 
Titian.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  great  step  made  in 
science ;  the  precise  estimation  of  Y  esalins's  cOscoveries 
must  be  sought,  of  course,  in  anatomical  histoiy/ 

la.  **  Yesalins,"  says  Portal,  in  the  raptorons  strain 
Ftetai'8  ao-  of  ono  doYoted  to  his  own  science,  '*  appears  to 
eoontof  him.  jj^q  qj^q  Qf  ^q  greatest  men  who  ever  existed. 
Let  the  astronomers  vannt  their  Copemicns,  the  natural 
philosophers  their  Galileo  and  Torricelli,  the  mathe- 
maticians their  Pascal,  the  geographers  their  Columbus, 
I  shall  always  place  Yesalius  above  all  their  heroes. 
The  first  study  K>r  man  is  man.  Yesalius  has  had  this 
noble  object  in  view,  and  has  admirably  attained  it;  he 
has  made  on  himself  and  his  fellows  such  discoveries 
as  Columbus  could  only  make  by  travelling  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  world.  The  discoveries  of  Yesalius  are 
of  direct  importance  to  man :  by  acquiring  fresh  know- 
ledge of  his  own  structure  man  seems  to  enlarge  his 
existence ;  while  discoveries  in  geography  or  astronomy 
affect  him  but  in  a  very  indirect  manner."  He  proceeds 
to  compare  him  with  Winslow,  more  than  a  century 
later,  in  order  to  show  how  little  had  been  done  in  the 
intermediate  time.  Yesalius  seems  not  to  have  known 
the  osteology  of  the  ear.  His  account  of  the  teeth  is 
not  complete ;  but  he  first  clearly  described  the  bones 
of  the  feet  He  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  muscles, 
but  with  some  mistakes,  and  was  ignorant  of  a  very  few« 
In  his  account  of  the  sanguineous  and  nervous  systems 
the  errors  seem  more  numerous.  He  describes  the  in- 
testines better  than  his  predecessors,  and  the  heart  veiy 
well ;  the  organs  of  generation  not  better  than  tliey,  and 
sometimes  omits  their  discoveries ;  the  brain  admuably, 
little  having  since  been  added. 

14.  The  zeal  of  Yesalius  and  his  fellowHstudents  for 
His  btiman  anatomical  sci^ce  led  them  to  strange  scenes 
dinectioDfl.  Qf  adventure.  Those  services  which  Iwve  since 
been  thrown  on  the  refuse  of  mankind  they  volimtarily 
undertook. 

Entire  affection  Bcotneth  nicer  hands. 


'  Portal.  L  3M-4S3. 
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They  prowled  by  night  in  chamel-honses,  they  dug  up 
the  dead  from  the  grave,  they  climbed  the  gibbet,  in 
fear  and  silence,  to  steal  the  mouldering  carcass  of  the 
murderer ;  the  risk  of  ignominious  pimishment,  and  the 
secret  stings  of  superstitious  remorse,  exalting  no  doubt 
the  delight  of  these  useful  but  not  very  enviable 
pursuits.^ 

16.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Vesalius,  after 
living  for  some  years  in  the  court  of  Charles  Fate  of 
and  Philip  as  liieir  physician,  met  with  a  VeBaiins. 
strange  reverse,  characteristic  enough  of  such  a  place. 
Being  absurdly  accused  of  having  dissected  a  Spanish 
gentleman  before  he  was  dead,  Vesalius  only  escaped 
capital  punishment,  at  the  instance  of  the  Inquisition, 
by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  during  which 
he  was  shipwrecked,  and  died  of  famine  in  one  of  the 
Greek  islands.* 

16.^  The  best  anatomists  were  found  in  Italy.  But 
Francis  I.  invited  one  of  these,  Vidus  Vidius,  other  ana- 
to  his  royal  college  at  Paris;  and  from  that  ^™*8ti. 
time  France  had  several  of  respectable  name.  Such 
were  Charles  Etienne,  one  of  the  great  typographical 
family,  Sylvius  and  Gonthier.*  A  French  writer  about 
1640,  Levasseur,  has  been  thought  to  have  known,  at 
least,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  the  valves  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  their 
direction,  and  its  purpose ;  treading  closely  on  an  anti- 
cipation of  Harvey.'  But  this  seems  to  be  too  hastily 
inferred.  Portal  has  erroneously  supposed  the  cele- 
brated passage  of  Servetus  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  to  be  contained  in  his  book  De  Trinitatis  erroribus, 
published  in  1631,^  whereas  it  is  really  found  in  the 
Ghristianismi  Eestitutio,  which  did  not  appear  tilj  1663. 

17.  The  practice  of  trusting  to  animal  dissection,  from 
which  it  was  difficult  for  anatomists  to  extri-  imperfec- 
cate  themselves,  led  some  men  of  real  merit  ,tionofth« 
into  errors.    They  seem  also  not  to  have  pro-      ™°^ 

b  Portal,  p.  395.  A  Portal,  I.  330  et  post 

"  Portal ;  Tiraboschi,  ix.  34 ;  Biogr.  •  Portal,  p.  373,  quotes  the  passage, 

Univ.    [Sprengel,  Hist  de  la  Medecine,  which  at  first  seems  to  warrant  this  in- 

vol.  iv.  p.  6,  treats  the  canse  of  the  pil-  ference,  but  is  rather  obscurely  worded, 

grimage  of  Vesalius,  assigned  by  these  We  shall  return  to  this  sntiject  when  we 

writers,  as  a  fable.— 1842.]  arrive  at  Harvey.                 t  p.  300. 
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fited  soffioiently  hy  the  writiiigs  of  their  predecessors. 
Massa  of  Venice,  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  age,  is 
ignorant  of  some  things  known  to  Berenger.  Many 
proofe  occur  in  Portal  how  imperfectly  the  elder  anato- 
mists could  yet  demonstrate  the  more  delicate  ]>arts  of 
the  human  body. 


Sect.  nL 

On  Natand  HUtoiy. 

18.  The  progress  of  natural  history,  in  all  its  depart- 
^^^  ments,  was  very  slow,  and  should  of  course  be 
°^'  estimated  by  the  additions  made  to  the  valuable 
materials  collected  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Diosco- 
rides,  and  Pliny.  The  few  botanical  treatises  that  had 
appeared  before  this  time  were  too  meagre  and  imper- 
fect to  require  mention.  Otto  Brunfels  of  Strasburg 
was  the  first  who  published,  in  1530,  a  superior  work, 
Herbarum  viv»  Eicones,  in  three  volumes  folio,  with 
238  wooden  cuts  of  plants.*  Euricius  Cordus  of  Mar- 
burg, in  his  Botanilogicon,  or  dialogues  on  plants,  dis- 
plays, according  to  the  Biographic  Universelle,  but  little 
Botanical  knowkdgc  of  Greek,  and  still  less  observation 
8*«i*°»-  of  nature.  Cordus  has  deserved  more  praise 
(though  this  seems  better  due  to  Lorenzo  do'  Medici), 
as  the  first  who  established  a  botanical  garden.  This 
was  at  Marburg  in  1530.^  But  the  fortunes  of  private 
physicians  were  hardly  equal  to  the  cost  of  an  useful 
collection.  The  university  of  Pisa  led  the  way  by 
establishing  a  public  garden  in  1545,  according  to  the 
date  which  Tiraboschi  has  determined :  that  of  Padua 
had  founded  a  professorship  of  botany  in  1533.* 

8  Biogr.  Oniv.  of  borttcaltnxe.    The  garden  of  Bembo 

h  Id.;  Andi^s.  xili.  80;  Eiehhom,  ill.  was  also  celebrated.    Theophrastos  and 

304.    See,  too,  Boecoe'8  Leo  X.,  !▼.  125,  Dioflcoridee  were  pnblUhed  in  Latin  be- 

foT  some  pleasing  notices  of  tbe  early  fore  1600.    Bat  it  was  not  till  about  the 

studies  in  natoral  history.     Pontanns  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centmy  that 

was  fond  of  it;  and  his  poem  on  the  cal-  botany,   throaf^   the  commentaries  <tf 

tlvation  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  dtron  Matthioli  on  Dioeoorldea,  began  to  as* 

(De  hortis  Hesperidnm)  shows  an  ao-  some  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be  studied 

qnaintance  with  some  of  the  operations  as  a  sqiarate  branch.  i  Ix.  lOi 
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^  19.  Euel,  a  physician  of  Soifssons,  an  excellent  Greek 
scholar,  had  become  known  by  a  translation  of  ^  j 
Dioscorides  in  1516,  upon  which  Huet  has  be- 
stowed high  praise.  His  more  celebrated  treatise  De 
Natura  Stirpium  appeared  at  Paris  in  1536,  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  offspring  of  that  press.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  on  botany, 
made  with  taste  and  judgment.  His  knowledge,  how- 
ever, derived  from  experience  was  not  considerable, 
though  he  has  sometimes  given  the  French  names  of 
species  described  by  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  his  limited 
means  of  observation  and  the  difference  of  climate  en- 
abled him.  Many  later  writers  have  borrowed  from 
Buel  their  general  definitions  and  descriptions  of  plants, 
which  he  himself  took  from  Theophrastus.^ 

20.  Euel,  however,  seems  to  have  been  left  fax  behind 
by  Leonard  Fuchs,  professor  of  medicine  in  ^^ 
more  than  one  German  university,  who  has  se- 
cured a  verdant  immortality  in  the  well-known  Fuchsia. 
Besides  many  works  on  his  own  art,  esteemed  in  their 
time,  he  published  at  Basle  in  1542  his  Commentaries 
on  the  History  of  .Plants,  containing  above  500  figures, 
a  botanical  treatise  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  most  European  languages.  "  Considered  as  a  na- 
turalist, and  especially  as  a  botanist,  Fuchs  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  he  has  thrown  a  strong  light  on 
that  science.  His  chief  object  is  to  describe  exactiy  the 
plants  used  in  medicine ;  and  his  prints,  though  mere 
outlines,  are  generally  faithftd.  He  shows  that  the 
plants  and  vegetable  products  mentioned  by  Theophras- 
tus,  Dioscorides,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen  had  hitherto 
been  ill  known."  " 

21.  Matthioli,  an  Italian  physician,  in  a  peacefrd  re- 
treat near  Trent,  accomplished  a  laborious  j^^*^ « 
repertory  of  medical  botaiiy  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  Dioscorides,  published  originally,  1544,  in 
Italian,  but  translated  by  himself  into  Latin,  and  fre- 
quently reprinted  throughout  Europe.  Notwithstanding 
ia  bad  arrangement,  and  the  author's  proneness  to  cre- 
dulity, it  was  of  great  service  at  a  time  when  no  good 
work  on  that  subject  was  in  existence  in  Italy ;  and  its 

«  Biogr.  Univ.  (by  M.  du  Petit  Thouars).  "»  M. 
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reputation  aeema  to  have  been  not  only  general,  bat  of 
long  duration,* 

22.  It  was  not  singular  that  much  should  have  been 
Low  luta  published,  imperfect  as  it  might  be,  on  the  na- 
ofiooiocr.  imjij  history  of  plants,  while  that  of  animal 
nature,  as  a  matter  of  science,  lay  ahnost  neglected. 
The  importance  of  vegetable  products  in  medicine  was 
&r  more  extensiye  and  various ;  while  the  ancient  trea- 
tises, which  formed  substantially  the  chief  knowledge 
of  nature  possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  more 
copious  and  minute  on  the  botanical  than  the  animated 
kingdom.  Hence  we  find  an  absolute  dearth  of  books 
relating  to  zoology.  That  of  P.  Jovius  de  Fiscibus  Bo- 
manis  is  rather  one  of  a  philolc^r  and  a  lover  of  good 
cheer  than  a  naturalist,  and  treats  only  of  the  fish  eaten 
at  the  Boman  tables.*"  Gillius  de  vi  et  natnra  animalium 
is  little  else  than  a  compilation  from  Julian  and  other 
ancient  authors,  though  Niceron  says  that  the  author 
has  interspersed  some  observations  of  his  own.'  No 
work  of  the  least  importance,  even  for  that  time,  can 
perhaps  be  traced  in  £urope  on  any  ^art  of  zoology,  be- 
fore tne  Avium  pr»cipuarum  historia  of  our  country- 
man Turner,  published  at  Cologne  in  1548,  thot^h  tlus 
is  confined  to  species  described  by  the  ancients.  Gesner, 
in  his  Pandects,  which  bear  date  in  the  same  year,  seve- 
ral times  refers  to  it  with  commendation.'* 

23.  Agricola,  a  native  of  Saxony,  acquired  a  perfect 
^^^^  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  metallurgy  from 
'^'^  the  miners  of  Chemnitz,  and  perceived  tiie  im- 
mense resources  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  abysses 
of  the  earth.  **  He  is  the  first  mineralogist,"  says  Cuvier, 
**  who  appeared  after  the  revival  of  science  in  Europe. 
He  was  to  mineralogy  what  Gesner  was  to  zoology :  the 
chemical  part  of  metallurgy,  and  especially  what  relates 
to  assaying,  is  treated  with  great  care,  and  has  been 
little  improved  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

"  Tiraboachi,  ix.  3 ;  Andres,  ziiL  85 ;  a  hJgh  oompUment  from  so  illustrious  a 

Oorniani,  vl.  5.  naturalist.    He  quotes  also  a  book  oa 

**  Andite,  ziii.  143;  Bosooe's  Leo  X.,  quadnipeds  lately  printed  in  German  bj 

nbi  supra.  Michael  Herr.    Turner,  whom  we  shall 

P  VoL  zzlU.;  Biogr.  Univ.;  Andi^  find  again  as  a  naturalist,  became  afler- 

xiil.  144.  wards  dean  of  Wells,  and  was  one  of  the 

<i  Pandect  Unlvers..  lib.  14.    Gesner  early   Puritans.     See  Chalmers's   Die- 

may  be  said  to  make  great  use  of  Turner;  tionary. 
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tniy.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
classics,  the  Greek  alchemists,  and  many  manuscripts. 
Yet  he  believed  in  the  goblins  to  whom  miners  ascribe 
the  effects  of  mephitic  exhalations." ' 


Sect.  IV. 

On  Oriental  Uteratora. 


24.  The  study  of  Hebrew  was  naturally  one  of  those 
which  flourished  best  imder  the  influence  of  ^^^^^ 
Protestantism.  It  was  exclusively  connected 
with  Scriptural  interpretation ;  and  could  neither  suit 
the  polished  irreligion  of  the  Italians  nor  the  bigotry  of 
those  who  owned  no  other  standard  than  the  Vulgatfe 
translation.  Sperone  observes  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 
that  as  much  as  Latin  is  prized  in  Italy,  so  much  do  the 
Germans  value  the  Hebrew  language.'  We  have  antici- 
pated in  another  place  the  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Luther,  ragninus,  and  other  Hebraists  of  this 
age.  Sebastian  Munster  published  the  flrst  grammar 
and  lexicon  of  the  Chaldee  dialect  in  1627.  His  Hebrew 
Graiomar  had  preceded  in  1625.  The  Hebrew  Lexicon 
of  Pagninus  appeared  in  1529,  and  that  of  Munster  him- 
self in  1543.  Elias  Levita,  the  learned  Jew  gy^Lc^it^, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  deserves  to 
stand  in  this  his  natural  department  above  even  Mun- 
ster. Among  several  works  that  fall  within  this  period 
we  may  notice  the  Masorah  (Venice,  1538,  and  Basle, 
1539),  wherein  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  world  by 
denying  the  authority  and  antiquity  of  vowel  points,  and 
a  Lexicon  of  the  Chaldee  and  Eabbinical  dialects,  in 
1541.  "Those,"  says  Simon,  "who  would  thoroughly 
understand  Hebrew  should  read  the  Treatises  of  Elias 
Levita,  which  are  full  of  important  observations  neces- 
sary for'  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  text."  *  Pellican, 
one  of  the  first  who  embraced  the  principles  ^y^^^^ 
of  the  Zuinglian  reform,  has  merited  a  warm 
eulogy  from  Simon  for  his  Commentarii  Bibliorum  (Zu- 
rich, 1631-1536,  five  volumes  in  folio),  especially  for 
avoiding  that  display  of  rabbinical  learning  which  the 
German  Hebraists  used  to  aflect.** 


'  Blogr.  Univ.  •  P.  102  (edit  1596).  t  Blogr.  Univ. 
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25.  Few  endeavotirs  were  made  in  this  period  towards 
Arabic  and  ^^  cxiltiyation  of  the  other  Oriental  languages. 
Rental       Pagnino  printed  an  edition  of  the   Koran  at 

ra  upe.  y^j^^^  ^  1630,  bnt  it  was  immediately  sup- 
pressed, a  precaution  hardly  required  while  there  was 
no  one  able  to  read  it.  But  it  may  have  been  supposed 
that  the  leaves  of  some  books,  like  that  recorded  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  contain  an  active  poison  that  does  not 
wait  for  the  slow  process  of  understanding  their  contents. 
Two  crude  attempts  at  introducing  the  Eastern  tongues 
were  made  soon  afterwards.  One  of  these  was  by  Wil- 
liam Postel,  a  man  of  some  parts  and  more  receding,  but 
c]3iefiy  known,  while  he  was  remembered  at  all,  for  mad 
reveries  of  feuiaticism,  and  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  a 
saint  of  his  own  manufacture,  La  Mere  Jeanne,  the 
Joanna  Southcote  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are 
only  concerned  at  present  with  his  collection  of  alpha- 
bets, twelve  in  mmiber,  published  at  Paris  in  1538. 
The  greater  part  of  these  are  Oriental.  An  Arabic 
Grammar  followed  the  same  year,  but  the  types  are  so 
very  imperfect  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  them. 
A  polyglott  alphabet  on  a  much  larger  scale  appeared  at 
Pavia  tiie  next  year,  through  the  care  of  Teseo  Ainbrogio, 
containing  those  of  forty  languages.  Ambrogio  gave  also 
an  introduction  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Armenian, 
but  very  defective,  at  least  as  to  fiie  two  latter.  Such 
rude  and  incorrect  publications  hardly  deserve  the  name 
of  beginnings.  According  to  Andres,  Arabic  was  pub- 
licly taught  at  Paris  by  Giustiniani,  and  at  Salamanca 
by  Clenardus.  The  -ffithiopic  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  at  Eome  in  1548. 


Sect.  V. 

On  Qeognphf  and  Histoiy. 


26.  The  curiosity  natural  to  mankind  had  been  gratified 
GeSgraphyof  by  various  publications  since  the  invention  of 
Grynajus.  printing,  containing  either  the  relations  of  an- 
cient travellers,  such  as  Marco  Polo,  or  of  those  imder 
the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  flags,  who  had  laid  open  two 
new  worlds  to  the  European  reader.    These  were  for  the 
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first  time  collected,  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  by 
Simon  Gryneens,  a  learned  professor  at  Basle,  in  Novus 
orbis  regiomun  et  insularum  veteribns  incognitarnm, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1532.  We  find  in  this  collection, 
besides  an  introduction  to  cosmography  by  Sebastian 
Mnnster,  a  map  of  the  world  bearing  the  date  1531. 
The  Cosmography  of  Apianus,  professor  at  Ingoldstadt, 
published  in  1524,  contains  also  a  map  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  In  this  of  GrjmsBUs's  collection  a 
rude  notion  of  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia  appears. 
Sumatra  is  called  Taprobane,  and  placed  in  the  150th 
meridian.  A  vague  delineation  of  China  and  the  adja- 
cent sea  is  given,  but  Catay  is  marked  &rther  north. 
The  island  of  Gilolo,  which  seems  to  be  Japan,  is  about 
240°  east  loi^tude.  South  America  is  noted  as  Terra 
Australis  recenter  inventa,  sed  nondum  plane  cognita; 
and  there  is  as  much  of  North  America  as  Sebastian 
Cabot  had  discovered,  a  little  enlarged  by  lucky  conjec- 
ture. Magellan,  by  circumnavigating  the  world,  had 
solved  a  famous  problem.  We  find  accordingly  in  this 
map  an  attempt  to  divide  the  globe  by  the  360  meridians 
of  longitude.  The  best  account  of  his  voj&ge,  that  by 
Pigafetta,  was  not  published  till  1556;  but  the  first, 
Maximilianus  de  insulis  Moluccis,  appeared  in  1523. 

27.  The  Cosmography  of  Apianus,  above  mentioned, 
was  reprinted  with  additions  by  Gemma  Frisius      ,^, 
in  1533  and  1550.    It  is,  however,  as  a  work  of  ^ 

mere  geography,  very  brief  and  superficial,  though  it 
may  exhibit  as  much  of  the  astronomical  part  of  the  sci- 
ence as  the  times  permitted.  That  of  Sebastian  ^ 
Munster,  published  in  1546,  notwithstanding  ^^*'' 
its  title,  extends  only  to  the  German  empire.*  The  Iso- 
lario  of  Bordone  rVenice,  1528)  contains  a  description 
of  all  the  islands  or  the  world,  with  maps.^ 

*  Eichhorn,  iii.  294.  Australia,  under  the  name  of  Java 
f  Tiraboschi,  ix.  179.  [The  beat  map,  Grande.  Bat  this,  which  seems  to  oome 
Iirobably,  of  this  period  is  one  in  the  immediately  flnom  some  Italian  woric, 
British  Mnaenm,  executed  in  France  be-  may  be  traced  to  Marco  Polo,  the  great 
fore  1536,  as  is  Inferred  firom  the  form  father  of  geographical  coi^Jectare  in  the 
of  the  Frendi  Ung's  crown,  which  was  middle  ages.  He  gives  an  account,  such 
altered  in  that  year.  This  map  is  ge-  as  he  picked  up  in  CUna,  of  two  islands, 
nerally  superior  to  some  which  were  Java  maynr  and  Java  ndnor.  The  con- 
engraved  at  a  Uter  time,  and  represents  tinent  delineated  in  this  French  map  is 
the  figure  of  the  AfHcan  continent.  It  only  the  island  of  Java,  vastly  enlarged. 
has  excited  some  attention  in  conae-  —1842.] 
quence  of  an  apparent  delineation  of  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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28.  A  few  voyages  weie  printed  before  the  middle  of 

the  century,  which  have,  for  the  most  part, 
oy««wu   f^^jj^j  ijJ^^Ij.  ,,^y.  Ijj^  ^jjjg  collection  of  Bamnsio. 

The  most  considerable  is  the  History  of  the  Indies,  that 
Oriedo.  ^'  ^^  ^^  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  by 
Gonzalo  Hernandez,  sometimes  called  Oviedo, 
by  which  name  he  is  recorded  in  the  Biographie  Univer- 
selle.  The  author  had  resided  for  some  years  in  St. 
Domingo.  He  published  a  summary  of  the  general  and 
natural  history  of  the  Indies  In  1526,  and  twenty  books 
of  this  entire  work  in  1535.  The  remaining  thirty  did 
not  appear  till  1783.  In  the  long  list  of  geographical 
treatises  given  by  Ortelius  a  small  number  belong  to  this 
earlier  period  of  the  century.  But  it  may  be  generally 
said  that  the  acquaintance  of  Europe  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  as  yet  be  only  obtained  orally  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sailors  or  adventurers,  and  was  such  as 
their  fidsehood  and  blundering  would  impart 

29.  It  is  not  my  design  V>  comprehend  historical  lite- 
Htotortei  rature,  except  as  to  the  chief  publications,  in 
woita.      these  volumes ;  and  it  is  hitherto  but  a  barren 

field;  for,  though  Guicciardini  died  in  1540,  his  great 
history  did  not  appear  till  1564.  Some  other  valuable 
histories,  those  of  Nardi,  Segni,  Yarchi,  were  also  kept 
back,  through  political  or  omer  causes,  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period.  That  of  Paulus  Jovius,  which  is  not 
in  very  high  estimation,  appeared  in  1550,  and  may  be 
Tieckoned,  perhaps,  after  that  of  Machiavel,  the  best  of 
this  age.  Upon  this  side  of  ^e  Alps  several  works  of 
this  class,  to  which  the  historical  student  has  recourse, 
might  easily  be  enumerated,  but  none  of  a  philosophical^ 
character,  or  remarkable  for  beauty  of  style.  I  should, 
however,  wish  to  make  an  exception  for  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  written  by  his  secretary,  and 
known  by  the  title  of  Le  Loyal  Serviteur ;  they  are  fall 
of  warmth  and  simplicity.  A  chronicle  bearing  the 
name  of  Carion,  but  really  written  by  Melanchthon,  and 
published  in  the  German  language,  1532,  was  lifterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  and  became  the  popular  manual  of 
universal  history.*  But  ancient  and  mediaeval  history 
was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  made  known  to  those  who 
had  no  access  to  its  origmal  sources.     Even  in  Italy 


•  Bayle,  art.  Carion ;  Elchhoni.  til  286.    r^^^^^]^ 
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little  had  yet  been  done  with  critical  or  even  eztenaive 
erudition* 


30.  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  her  literary  academies ;  institu-  itanan  aca* 
tions  which,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  *»»»*«"• 
her,  have  in  no  o^er  country  been  so  general  or  so  con- 
spicuous. We  have  already  taken  notice  of  that  esta- 
blished by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice  early  in  this 
century,  and  of  those  of  older  date,  which  had  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  princes  at  Florence  and  Naples,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  Pomponius  Ladtus  and  his  associates, 
with  worse  auspices,  had  endeavoured  to  form  at  Eome. 
The  Boman  academy,  after  a  long  season  of  persecution 
or  neglect,  revived  in  the  genial  reign  of  Leo  X* 
"  Those  were  hap^y  days,"  says  Sadolet  in  1629,  writing 
to  Angelo  Colocci,  a  Latin  poet  of  some  reputation, 
''  when  in  your  suburban  gardens,  or  mine  on  the  Qui- 
rinal,  or  in  the  Circus,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  we 
held  those  meetings  of  learned  men,  all  recommended 
by  their  own  virtues  and  by  public  reputation.  Then  it 
was  that,  after  a  repast,  which  the  wit  of  the  guests  ren- 
dered exquisite,  we  heard  poems  or  orations  recited  to 
our  great  delight, — productions  of  the  ingenious  Casar 
nuova,  the  sublime  Yida,  the  elegant  and  correct  Beroaldo, 
and  many  others,  still  living  or  now  no  more."  '  Cory- 
cius,  a  wealthy  German,  encouraged  the  good-humoured 
emulation  of  these  Boman  luminaries.^  But  the  miserable 
reverse  that  not  long  after  the  death  of  Leo  befell  Borne 
put  an  end  to  this  academy,  which  was  afterwards 
replaced  by  others  of  less  fame. 

31.  The  first  academies  of  Italy  had  chiefly  directed 
their  attention  to  classical  literature ;  they  They  pay  re. 
compared  manuscripts,  they  ^  su^ested  new  g^  ***  ***• 
readings  or  new  interpretations,  they  deci-  *^°*^' 
phered  inscriptions  and  coins,  they  sat  in  judgment  on 
a  Latin  ode,  or  debated  the  propriety  of  a  phrase.  Their 
own  poetry  had,  perhaps,  never  been  neglected ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  writings  of  Bembo  founded  a  new  code 
of  criticism  in  the  Italian  language  that  they  began  to 

«  Sadolet,  Epist.,  p.  226  Tedlt  1564).    Bosooe  has  quoted  this  interesting^letter. 
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study  it  minutely,  and  judge  of  compoBitions  with  that 
fiEkstidions  scrupiiloiisness  which  they  had  been  used  to 
exercise  upon  modem  Latinity.  Several  academies  were 
established  with  a  view  to  this  purpose,  and  became  the 
self-appointed  censors  of  their  native  literature.  The 
reader  will  remember  what  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  source  of  verbal  criticism  in 
Italy,  from  the  want  of  a  recognised  standard  of  idiopi. 
The  very  name  of  the  language  was  long  in  dispute. 
Bembo  maintained  that  Florentine  was  the  proper  appel- 
lation. Yarchi  and  other  natives  of  the  ci^  have 
adhered  to  this  very  restrictive  monopoly.  Several, 
with  more  plausibility,  contended  for  the  name  Tuscan ; 
and  this,  in  &ct,  was  so  long  adopted,  that  it  is  hardly 
yet,  perhaps,  altogether  out  of  use.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, were  not  Tuscans ;  and  while  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  highest  purity  of  their  language  is  to  be  found 
in  Tuscany,  the  word  Italian  has  naturally  prevailed  as 
its  denomination. 

32.  The  academy  of  Florence  was  instituted  in  1540 
Their  fond-  ^  lUustnite  and  perfect  the  Tuscan  language, 
jBMfor       especially  by  a  close  attention  to  the  poetry  of 

etrareh.  Petrarch.  Their  admiration  of  Petrarch  be- 
came an  exclusive  idolatry ;  the  critics  of  this  age  would 
acknowledge  no  defect  in  him,  nor  excellence  in  any 
different  style.  Dissertations  and  commentaries  on 
Petrarch,  in  all  the  diffuseness  characteristic  of  the  age 
and  the  nation,  crowd  the  Italian  libraries.  We  are, 
however,  anticipating  a  little  in  mentioning  them;  for 
few  belong  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  present.  But  by 
dint  of  this  superstitious  accuracy  in  style,  the  language 
rapidly  acquired  a  purity  and  beauty  which  has  given 
the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  value  in  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen  not  always  so  easily  admitted  by 
those  who,  being  less  able  to  perceive  the  delicacy  of 
expression,  are  at  leisure  to  yawn  over  their  frequent 
tediousness  and  inanity. 

33.  The  Italian  academies  which  arose  in  the  first 
Thejbeoome  half  of  the  ccntury,  and  we  shall  meet  with 
nnmeroiu.  others  hereafter,  are  too  numerous  to  be  reck- 
oned in  these  pages.  The  most  &mous  were  the  Intro- 
nati  of  Siena,  founded  in  1625,  and  devoted,  like  that  off 
Florence,  to  the  improvement  of  their  language ;  the 
Infiammati  of  Padua,  founded  by  ^spji^^  (gi^i^^f  high 
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attainments  in  1534 ;  and  that  of  Modena,  which,  after 
a  short  career  of  brilliancy,  fell  nnder  such  suspicions  of 
heresy,  and  was  subjected  to  such  inquisitorial  jealousy 
about  1542,  that  it  never  again  made  any  figure  in  lite- 
rary history." 

34.  Those  academies  have  usually  been  distinguished 
by  little  peculiarities,  which  border  sometimes  Their  dis- 
on  the  ridiculous,  but  serve  probably,  at  least  ^ctiona, 
in  the  beginning,  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  such  societies. 
They  took  names  humorously  quaint;  they  adopted 
deicices  and  distinctions,  which  made  them  conspicuous 
and  inspired  a  vain  pleasure  in  belonging  to  them.  The 
Italian  nobility,  living  a  good  deal  in  cities,  and  re- 
strained from  political  business,  fell  willingly  into  these 
literary  associations.  They  have,  perhaps,  as  a  body, 
been  better  educated,  or,  at  least,  better  acquainted  with 
their  own  literature  and  with  classical  antiquity,  than 
men  of  equal  rank  in  other  countries.  This  was  more 
the  case  iu  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  present.  Ge- 
nius  and  erudition  have  been  always  honoured  in  Italy ; 
and  the  more,  probably,  that  they  have  not  to  stand 
the  competition  of  overpowering  wealth  or  of  political 
influence. 

35.  Academies  of  the  Italian  kind  do  not  greatly  fiEtvoux 
the  vigorous  advances  in  science,  and  much  EvUscon- 
less  the  original  bursts  of  genius,  for  which  jectedwith 
men  of  powerful  minds  are  designed  by  nature.  ^"^ 
They  form  an  oligarchy,  pretending  to  guide  the  public 
taste,  as  they  are  guided  themselves,  by  arbitrary 
maxims  and  close  adherence  to  precedents.  The  spirit 
of  criticism  which  they  foster  is  a  salutary  barrier 
against  bad  taste  and  folly,  but  is  too  minute  and  scru- 
pulous in  repressing  the  individualities  that  characterise 
real  talents,  and  ends  by  producing  an  unblemished 
mediocrity,  without  the  powers  of  delight  or  excite- 
ment, for  which  alone  the  literature  of  the  imagination 
is  desired. 

36.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  several  societies 
were  set  on  foot  in  Germany  for  the  promotion  ^hey  mc- 
of  ancient  learning,  besides  that  already  men-  wediessin 
tioned,  of  the  Khine,  established  by  Camerarius     ®"**"°y- 
of  Dalberg  and  Conrad  Celtes  in  the  preceding  age. 

'^  TiraboBchl.  vlU.  ch.  4,  Is  my  chief  authority  abont  the  Italian  academi^of  this 
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Wimpfeling  presided  over  one  at  Strasburg  in  1514,  and 
we  find  another  at  Augsburg  in  1518.  It  is  probable 
that  the  religious  animosities  which  followed  stood  in 
the  way  of  similar  institutions ;  or  they  may  have  ex- 
isted without  obtaining  much  celebrity.*^ 

37.  Italy  was  rich,  fe^  beyond  any  other  country,  in 
Libnries.  P^^^^^  *^^  private  libraries.  The  Vatican, 
first  in  dignity,  in  antiquity,  and  in  number  of 
books,  increased  under  almost  every  successive  x>ope, 
except  Julius  IL,  the  least  &vourable  to  learning  of 
them  all.  The  Laurentian  library,  purchased  by  Leo  X 
before  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  from  a  monastery  at 
Florence,  which  had  acquired  fiie  collection  after  the 
fall  of  the  Medici  in  1494,  was  restored  to  that  ciiy  by 
Clement  VII.,  and  placed  in  the  newly-erected  building 
which  still  contains  it.  The  public  libraries  of  Venice 
and  Ferrara  were  conspicuous;  and  even  a  private 
citizen  of  the  former,  the  Cardinal  Grimani,  is  said  to 
have  left  one  of  eight  thousand  volumes ;  at  that  time,  it 
appears,  a  remarkable  number.'  Those  of  Heidelberg 
and  Vienna,  commenced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
still  the  most  distinguished  in  Germany ;  and  Csmlinal 
Ximenes  founded  one  at  AlcalA.'  It  is  unlikely  that 
many  private  libraries  of  great  extent  existed  in  the 
empire ;  but  the  trade  of  bookselling,  though  not  yet, 
in  general,  separated  from  that  of  printing,  had  become 
of  considerable  importance. 

4  Jngler,  In  his  Hist  Lltteraria.  men-  *  Tiraboschi.  viiL  197-2  T9. 

tions  none  between  that  of  the  Rhine,  t  Jugler,  Hist  Littecsria,  p.  2C6  et 

and  one  establidhed  at  Weimar  in  1617,  alibL 
P  1M4. 
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